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PREFACE. 


The  adoption  of  the  federal  government  marks  the  chief 
division  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  period 
which  leads  to  that  epoch  has  within  itself  perfect  unity 
and  completeness.  The  narrative  which  has  been  carried 
forward  to  this  broad  line  of  demarkation  is  therefore  now 
laid  before  the  public  in  a  compact  form  after  a  revision 
by  its  author,  which  must  be  his  last. 

Each  one  of  the  several  parts  into  which   the  long  pe- 
riod naturally  arranges  itself  has  its  special  universal  inter- 
est.    The  formation  in   the   New  World   of   a   people   of 
European  origin   with  a  political   life  of  its  own   was  the 
most  pregnant    event   of    the    seventeenth   century.     This 
subject  is  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  the  present  volume. 
The  epoch  which  will  trace  the  young  American  states 
from  the  British  revolution   of   1688   far   into    the  eight- 
eenth  century  asserts  its  claim  to  a  world-wide   character, 
though  of  a  different  nature.     The  wars  of   religion   were 
ended,  and   material   interests  swelled  the  sails  of   the  age. 
The  striving  for  commerce,  wliich   in  those  days  meant''  a 
monopoly  of  commerce,  absorbed   the  great  nations  of  the 
earth;   and  a  monopoly  of  commerce  meant  the   establish- 
ment or  the  acquisition  of  dependent   colonies.     After  the 
death  of  William  III.,   who  would  have  watched  over  the 
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riglits  of  tl.o  Netherlands,  the  unity  of  the  history  of  Brit- 
am  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  among  its  ruling  princes,  of 
whom  all  were  insignificant;    or  in  its  great  fan.ilies  in  an 
age  w  u>n  the  aristocracy  was   absolutely  supreme,  and  yet 
vvhen  little  is  to  be  told  about  its  chiefs  but  thoir  factious 
a  tercations  for  the   lead.     The   unity  resides  in  the  strug. 
gle  for  lordship  over  the  commerce  of  the  world      Every 
question,  dynastic  or  ministerial,  was  drawn  into  this  nn-c^hty 
ocean  stream,  where,  in   the  great   naval   race,  the   flag  of 
England  was  ever  foremost.     In  these  struggles  Africa  and 
As:a  were  the  scenes  of  wonderful  deeds ;  but  every  effort 
every  contention,  every  war  pointed   to   the   rivalry  of  the 
powers   of  Europe  in  ^rth  America.     The  climax  of  this 
ponod  for  England  is  marked  by  the  double  victory  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  as   minister,  through   Wolf    on    the    Plains    of 
Abraham,  and,  though   he   had   ceased   to   be   minister,    as 
still  the    animating  soul   of   the    English    army    and   fleet 
which  made  the  conquest  of  Havana. 

In  the  epochs  that  next  followed,  no  one  disputes  that 
the  paramount  interest  in  the  history  of  the  world  rests 
on  the  colonies  held  by  Britain  in  North  America. 

In  this  last  revision,  as  in  the  flrst  composition,  it  is  the 
hxed  purpose  to  secure  perfect  accuracy  in  tlie  relation  of 
facts,  even  to  their  details  and  their  coloring,  and  to  keen 
truth  clear  from  the  clouds,  however  brilliant,  of  conjec- 
ture and  tradition.  No  well-founded  criticism  that  has  been 
seen,  whether  made  here  or  abroad,  with  a  good  will  or  a 
bad  one,  has  been  neglected. 

The  next  aim  is  lucidity  in  the  ordering  of  the  narra- 
tive, so  that  the  reader  may  follow  the  changes  of  public 
affairs  m  their  connection,  and  witli  every  page  be  earned 
forward  in  the  story. 

There  is  no  end  to  the   difficulty  in  choosing  language 
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which  will  awaken  in  the  reader  the  veiy  same  thought 
that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, many  revisions  are  liardly  enough  to  assure  strict 
correctness  and  propriety.  Repetitions  and  redundancies 
have  been  removed;  greater  precision  has  been  sought  for; 
the  fitter  word  that  offered  itself  accepted ;  and,  without 
the  surrender  of  the  riglit  of  liistory  to  pronounce  its  opin- 
ion, care  has  been  taken  never  unduly  to  forestall  the  jud^r. 
nient  of  the  reader,  but  to  leave  events  as  they  sweep  on- 
ward to  speak  their  own  condemnation  or  praise. 
Wasuknoion,  D.  C,  Oclobo;  1882. 
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HISTORY 


OP  THE 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  United  States  of  America  constitute  an  essential  por- 
tion of  a  great  political  system,  embracing  all  the  civilized 
niitions  of  tho  earth.     At  a  period  when  the  force  of  moral 
opinion  is  rapidly  increasing,  they  have  the  precedence  in  the 
practice  and  the  defence  of  the  equal  rights  of  man.     The 
sovereignty  of  the  i:>eople  is  here  a  conceded  axiom,  and  the 
laws,  established  upon  that  basis,  are  cherished  with  faithful 
patriotism.     AVhlle  the  ni'tions  of  Europe  aspire  after  change, 
our  constitution  engages  the  fond  admiration  of  the  people, 
by  which   it  has  been   established.     Prosperity  follows  the 
execution  of  even  justice ;  invention  is  quickened  by  the  free- 
dom of  competition ;  and  labor  rewarded  with  sure  and  unex- 
ampled returns.     Domestic  peace  is  maintained  without  the 
aid  of  a  military  establishment ;  public  sentiment  permits  the 
existence  of  but  few  standing  troops,  and  those  only  along  the 
seaboard  and  on  the  frontiers.     A  gallant  navy  protects^  our 
commerce,  which  spreads  its  banners  on  every  sea,  and  extends 
its  enterprise  to  every  clime.     Our  diplomatic  relations  con- 
nect us  on  terms  of  equality  and  honest  friendship  with  the 
chief  powers  of  the  world,  Avhile  m-o  avoid  entangling  partici- 
pation in  their  intrigues,  their  passions,  and  their  wars.     Our 
national  resources  ju-e  developed  by  an  earnest  culture  of  the 
arts  of  peace.     Every  man  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  Indus- 
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try;  ererj  mind  is  free  to  publish  its  convictions.     Our  ^o-^ 
ernment,  by  its  organization,  is  necessarily  identified  witlx'the 

n  erf     .1  ^''?^ .''  "'"'^  r^'''  exclusively  on  their  attach- 
fT\  I     :l'J'''^^'^^'y  '-^"^I  support.     Even  the  enemies  of 
thestate,  if  there  are  aTiy  among  us,  have  liberty  to  express 
^  opnuons  undisturbed ;  and  are  safely  tolerated  .Lre 
eason  is  eft  free  to  combat  their  errors.     Nov  is  the  consti- 
tution a  dead  letter,  unalteral)ly  fixed  ;  it  has  the  capacity  for 
^"il>rovement,  adopting  M'hatever  changes  time  and  the  public 
wm  may  require,  and  safe  from  decay  so  long  as  that  will 
retains  its  energy.     A^ew  states  are  forming  in  tlie  wilderness  • 
canaJs,  intersecting  our  plains  and  crossing  our  highlands,  oi^en 
numerous  channels  to  internal  commerce;  manufactures  pL- 
per  along  our  watercourses ;  the  use  of  steam  on  our  rivers 
rn>d  railroads  annihilates  distance  by  the  acceleration  of  speed. 
Our  wealth  and  population,  already  giving  us  a  place  in  the 
hist  rank  of  imtions,  are  so  rapidly  cu.nulative  that  the  former 
IS  increased  lonrfold,  and   the   latter  is  doubled,   in   eveiy 
tCl  d  1   T  •"'""  "  *-^"t3-three  years.     There  is  no  J- 
t  onal  debt    the  government   is   economical,  and   tl.e  public 
treasury  full.     Religion,  neither  persecuted  nor  paid  by  the 
state,  IS  sustamcl  by  the  regard  for  public  morals  and  the 
earnestness  of  an  enlightened  faith.     Intelligence  is  diffused 
M'lth  unpara  leled  universality;  a  free  press  teems  ^vith  the 
choicest  productions  of  all  nations  and  ages.     There  are  more 
dody  joiirnals  m  the  United   States  than  in  the  world  be- 
side      A  public  document  of  general  interest  is,  within   a 
month,  reproduced   in   at  least  a   million  of  copies,  and   is 
brought  witbin  the  reach  of  every  freeman  in  the  country 
An  immense  concourse  of  emigrants  of  the  most  A-arious  line- 
age is  perpetually  crowding  to  our  shores,  and  the  j.rinciples 

blend  the  discordant  elements  into  harmonious  union  Other 
goveniment:s  are  convulsed  by  the  innovations  and  reforms 
of  neighbonng  states;  our  constitution,  fixed  in  the  affections 
o.  the  people,  rom  whose  choice  it  has  sprung,  neutralizes 
the  influence  of   foreign  principles,  and  fearlessly  opens  an 
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And  yet  it  is  but  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the 
oldest  of  our  states  received  its  first  permanent  colony.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  whole  territory  was  an  unproductive  waste. 
Throughout  its  wide  extent  the  arts  had  not  erected  a  monu- 
ment. Its  only  inhabitants  were  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  fee- 
ble barbarians,  destitute  of  commerce  and  of  political  connec- 
tion. The  axe  and  the  ploughshare  were  unknown.  The  soil 
which  had  been  gathering  fertility  from  the  repose  of  ages^ 
was  lavishing  its  sti-ength  in  magnificent  but  useless  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  view  of  civilization  the  innnense  domain  ^ras  a 
solitude. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  ex])lain  how  the 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  laud  has  been  l)rought  about ; 
and,  as  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  are  not  under  the  control  of 
blind  destiny,  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  a  favoring  Provi- 
dence, calling  our  institutions  into  being,  has  conducted  the 
country  to  its  present  happiness  and  glory.  1^,34. 


The  foregoing  words,  written  nearly  a  half-century  ago, 
are  suffered  to  remain,  l)ecause  the  intervening  years  have 
justified  their  expression  of  conHdence  in  the  progress  of  our 
republic.  The  seed  of  disunion  has  perished  ;  and  universal 
freedom,  reciprocal  benefits,  and  cherished  traditions  bind  its 
many  states  in  the  closest  union.  1882. 
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UNITED   STATES  OF  AMEEICA 
AS    COLONIES. 

IJV  THREE  PARTS. 

PART   I. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  FOUND  A  NATION  IN  AMERICA. 

From  1492  to  1660. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY   VOYAGES.      EUEA'CH    SETTLEMENTS    IN   AMERICA, 

The  enterprise  of  Columbus,  tlio  most  memorjible  mari- 
time enterprise  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  formed  between 
Europe  and  America  the  communication  which  will  never 
cease. 

Nearly  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Aristotle, 
following  the  lessons  of  the  Pythagoreans,  had  tauglit  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  Avater  which  bounds  Europe  on 
the  west  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.     Instructed  by 
him,  tlie  Spaniard  Seneca  believed  that  a  ship,  witli  a  fair 
wind,  could  sail  from  Spain  to  the  Indies  in  a  fev/  days.     The 
opinion  was  revived  in  the  middle  ages  by  Averroes,  tlie  Arab 
commentator  of  Aristotle.     Science  and  observation  assisted 
to  confirm  it ;  and  poets  of  ancient  and  of  more  recent  times 
had  foretold  tliat  empires  beyond  the  ocean  would  one  day  bo 
revealed   to  tlie  daring  navigator.      The   genial   country  of 
Dante  and  Buonarotti  gave  birth  to  Christopher  Cohimbus, 
by  whom  those  lessons  were  so  received  and  weighed  that  he 
gained  the  glory  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy.     Accomits  of  the 
navigation  from  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  Arabia  had 
reached  the  western  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  and  adventurous 
\enetians,  returning  from  travels  beyond  the  Ganges,  had 
filled  the  world  with  dazzling  descriptions  of  the  wwil'th  of 
China  as  well  as  marvellous  re])orts  of  the  outlvino.  island  em- 
pire of  Japan.     It  began  to  be  believed  that  the  continent  of 
Asia  stretched  over  far  more  than  a  hemisphere,  and  that  the 
remnining  distance  round  the  globe  was  comparatively  short 
1  et  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  navigators 
of  I  ortugal  hud  directed  their  explorations  tu  the  coast  of 
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Africa;  and,  when  tlicy  had  ascertained  that  the  torrid  zone  is 
habitable  even  under  the  equator,  tlio  discovery  of  the  ishinds 
of  Madeira  and  tlie  Azores  could  not  divert  them  from  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  soutlicrn  capes  of  that  continent  and 
steenng  past  them  to  the  land  of  spices,  which  promised  un- 
told wealth  to  the  merchants  of  Europe,  new  dominions  to  its 
princes,  and  heathen  nations  to  the  religion  of  the  cross.     Be- 
fore the  year  1474,  and  pcriiaps  as  early  as  1470,  Columbus 
was  attracted  to  Lisbon,  which  was  then  the  great  centre  of 
maritime  adventure.     lie  came  to  insist  with  immovable  reso- 
luteness that  the  shortest  i-oute  to  the  Indies  lay  across  the 
Atlantic.     LJy  the  words  of  Aristotle,  received  throu<di  Aver- 
roes,  and  by  letters  from  Toscanelli,  the  venerable  cosmog- 
raplier  of  Florence,  who  had  drawn  a  map  of  the  worid  with 
eastern  Asia  rising  over  against  Europe,  he  was  riveted  in  his 
faith,  and  lived  only  in  the  idea  of  laying  open  the  western 
path  to  the  Indies. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  vain  solicitations  in  Portugal, 
he  left  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  to  seek  the  aid  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  rich  in  nautical  experience,  having  watched  the 
stars  at  sea  from  the  latitude  of  Iceland  to  near  the  equator  at 
Elmina.     Though  yet  longer  baffled  l)y  the  skepticism  which 
knew  not  how  to  comprehend  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions, 
or  the  mystic  trances  which  sustained  his  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose, or  the  unfailing  greatness  of  his  soul,  ho  lost  nothing  of 
his  devotedness  to  the  suhlime  office  to  which  he  held  himself 
elected  from  his  infancy  by  the  promises  of  God.     When  half 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  Spain,  travelling  on  foot,  he  knocked 
at  the  gate  of  the  monastery  of  La  llabida,  at  Palos,  to  crave 
the  needed  charity  of  food  and  shelter  for  himself  and  his 
little  son  M-hom  he  led  by  the  hand,  the  destitute  and  neglected 
seaman,  in  his  naked  poverty,  was  still  the  promisor  of  king- 
doms ;  liolding  firmly  in  his  grasp  "  the  keys  of  the  ocean 
sea,"  claiming,  as  it  were  from  Heaven,  tlie  Indies  as  his  own. 
and  "  dividing  them  as  he  pleased."    It  was  then  that  through 
the  prior  of  the  convent  his  holy  confidence  found  support  in 
Isabella,  the  ([ueen  of  Castile ;  and  in  14!)2,  with  three  poor 
vessels,  of  which  the  largest  only  was  decked,  embarking  from 
Palos  for  the  Indies  by  way  of  the  west,  Columbus  gave  a 
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New  World  to  Castilo  and  Leon,  "  the  like  of  which  was  never 
done  by  any  man  in  ancient  or  in  later  times." 

Successive  popes  of  Home  had  already  conceded  to  the 
Portuguese  the  undiscovered  world  from  Cape  Eojador  in 
Africa  easterly  to  the  Indies.  To  prevent  collision  between 
Christian  princes,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1493,  Alexander  VI 
published  a  bull,  in  which  he  drew  an  imaginary  line  from  the 
Tiorth  pole  to  the  south  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores 
assigning  to  Spain  all  that  lies  to  the  west  of  that  boundary,' 
while  all  to  the  east  of  it  was  confirmed  to  Portuo-al. 

The  comr.  3rce  of  the  middle  ages,  concentrated  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  had  enriched  the  Italian  republics,  and 
had  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  their  citizens.     After  the  fall 
of  the  Byzantine  en^pire  the  Christian  states  desired  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  Ottoman  power  by  the  pay- 
ment of    tribute  on  all   intercourse  with  the  remoter  east 
Maritime  enterprise,  transferring  its  home  to  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  set  before  itself  as  its  great  problem  the  discov- 
cry  of  a  pathway  by  sea  to  the  Indies;  and  England,  which 
like  Spain  and  Portugal  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  became  a 
competitor  for  the  unknown  world. 

The  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  ter- 
mmated  with  the  intermarriage  of  the  heir?  of  the  two  fami- 
lies; the  spirit  of  commercial  activity  begr.n  to  be  successfully 
fostered  ;  and  the  marts  of  England  were  frequented  by  Lom- 
bard adventurers.    The  fisheries  of  the  north  had  long  tempted 
the  merchants  of  Bristol  to  an  intercourse  with  Iceland;  and 
had  matured    the  nautical  skill  that  could  bu£fet  the  worst 
storms  of  the  Atlantic.    Nor  is  it  impossible  that  some  uncer- 
tain  traditions  respecting  the  remote  discoveries  which  Ice- 
landers had  made  in  Greenland  toward  the  north-west  «  where 
the  lands  nearest  meet,"  should  have  excited  "firm  and  preo- 
nant  conjectures."     The  achievement  of  Columbus,  revealin'^c 
the  wonderful  truth  of  which  the  germ  may  have  existed  in 
the  imagination  of  every  thoughtf-  1  mariner,  won  the  admira- 
tion which  belonged  to  genius  that  seemed  more  divine  than 
human;  and  "there  was  great  talk  of  it  in  all  the  court  of 
Henry  VII."     A  feeling  of  disappointment  remained,  that  a 
series  of  disasters  had  defeated  the  wish  of   the  iliaslrious 
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Ocnocsc  to  make  1,U  voyage  of  e«y  under  tI,o  flag  of  Eng- 
land  It  was,  ihereforo,  not  difflcult  for  Jolm  Cal.otra  denfeen 
of  Ven,™  reading  ai  Bristol,  ,o  interest  that  polit  „  ki , '  jn 

under  tl,e  great  eea!  a  eonunission  en,poweri„g  himKelf  and 
h«  three  so,,,,,  or  either  of  tl,o„,,  tl,eir  heirs,  „r?h,.ir  de.ntl^ 
to  sa,  ,„t„  the  eastern,  western,  or  northern  sea  witl,  a  H    t  of 
five  rf„,«,  at  their  own  ex,H„>se,  in  seareh  of  i.lan, I    pro" 
nces,  or  ,-eg,„„s  „tl,erto  unseen  hy  Cl,rietian  people  ;  to  affix 
the  hrnn^rs  of  England  on  eity,  island,  or  eonlinint  ■  and  a^ 
v^al.  of  the  English  erown,  to  possess  and  occu  ,y  t'i.o  te'rrt 
tor,es  that  nnght  be  fo„nd.     I.  was  further  stip,,  I'aL    •„  tWs 
"most  ane,ent  American  state  paper  of  E„gi„„l"   1      the 
patentees  sho,dd  be  st^etly  bonnd,  in  every  re"„       to       at 
he  po,-    of  Bnstol,  a„d  to  pay  to  the  king  one  tifth  part  of 
the,rga„,s;  while  the  exclusive  right  of  frequentin     S  tlf 
count,ie,  that  ,„ight  be  fo„„d  w.^^  ^served      "l  ,^     j"! 
the,r  assigns,  without  Ihnit  of  ti,„e. 

Under  this  patent,  which,  at  the  first  direction  of  EnMish 
enteT„.,se  toward  America,  embodied  the  wo.t  tj^ti 
m«„p„ly  and  commercial  resti-iction,  John  Cahot,  taking  tith 
I"m  I„s  son  Sebastian,  emba,.ked  in  quest  of  nc,  islands  and 
a  passage  to  As,j.  by  the  north-west.  After  sailing  prospero,,  if 
as  he  reported,  for  seven  hundred  leagnes,  on  tl,  "twenuZrtL' 
day  of  J,,ne,  1497,  early  in  the  ,r,o,-ni„g,  almost  fonSn 
months  hefo,.e  Columbus  on  his  thh-d  voyag^  came  n  s  "ht  S 
h   n,a,„,and  more  than  two  years  before  A,ne,.igo  Veiei 
saded  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  d!seove,-ed  the  western  S 
Bent  probably  in  the  latitude  of  about  fiftysix  de.    e    amont 
the  d,s,„al  cliffs  of  Labrado,-.     Ee  ran  'along  X  ™,  s"  fof 
n>any  leagues,  it  is  said  even  for  three  hund,;,l,  .mlTnded 

But'i;  n^  '""f'^f  '",'°  "'"  '™">-^  "'  "-  G™^  Chat 
marks  that  the  reg,on  was  inhabited.  lie  planted  on  u,e  land 
a  large  cross  w  th  the  flag  of  England,  and  f,,„„  affection  f"r 
the  repubhc  of  Venice,  he  added  the  b.nner  of  St  Mark  ' 
wh.ch  had  never  before  been  borne  so  far.  On  his  hInewaM 
voyage  he  saw  on  his  right  hand  two  islands,  whicL  f „r  ^^ 
of  prov,s,ons  he  could  not  stop  to  explore.    After  an  absZ 
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of  three  months  the  great  dis.overor  re-entered  Bristol  harbor 
where  dne  honors  awaited  hinu  Tl,e  king  gave  hin.  rno  oy' 
and  enc-ouraged  hnn  to  continue  his  career.  The  people  died 
hHntheg...tadnnral;  he  dressed  in  silk;  and  S^En!;  i  , 
and  even  Venet.ans  who  chanced  to  be  at  Bristol,  ran  £ 
1-n  w.th  snch  zeal  that  he  could  enlist  for  a  „«;  vovage  as 
many  as  lie  pleased.  '".^'ige  as 

A  seooml  time  (Mumbm  I.ad  brougl.t  hack  tidings  f,.„m 

the  jslos  «l„ch  to  tl,o  end  of  hi.  life  hetteadfa^tly  belfe ved  to 

be  the  ontposts  of  India,    I.  appeared  fo  ho  de„,o,strated  ,1,  t 

Bh.ps  ,n,gl,t  pass  by  the  west  ,„to  those  rieh  easte™  re,! 

where,  ac,.o„l,„g  ,0  the  popniar  belief,  the  earth  teemed     ™ 

p.ees  and  .,„pe,.ial  palaees  glittered  with  pearls  and  nthies 

w,  I,  d.amonds  and  gold.    On  the  third  daj  of  the  „,o  th  of 

February  next  after  his  return,  "  J„h„  Kaboto,  Venicir''  ae- 

eord„,gly  obtained  a  power  to  take  „p  ships  for  anXr  voT 

»gc  at  the  rates  ,i..ed  for  those  en,plo/ed  in'tho  ser"  e    f  tl" 

t3d!o  TtM  '"Z  ;r  •'"  ""  "■'"'  »'  '"""^  -'"■'---  ^ 

IZ  Ft  T    ^     '  °^  """'  ""■"  ^""-    ■*^itl'  ""s  license  every 

8nm,ncr,  b,    no  one  knows  certainly  the  time  or  the  place  of 

ns  end  and  ,t  has  not  even  been    .eertained  in  what  country 

tins  finder  of  a  continent  first  saw  i  he  hvht  ' 

II>s  second  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  probably  a  Venetian  by 

ot  ins  fati  er.  lie  reasoned  justly,  that,  as  the  degrees  of 
long,  ude  decrease  toward   the  north,  the  shortest  ?o  S  to 

w  tvollfj?"  ''™  "  f"  '''*-'''"='  f"""™''''^  latitude;  and 
in  J>l,,j,  149S  Columbus,  radiant  with  a  glory  that  shed  a 
h.stre  over  h,s  misfortunes  and  griefs,  calLg^on    1  a  Holy 

ba,ked  on  h,s  third  voyage  to  discover  the  nmin  land,  and  to 
be  sent  back  in  cha  ns.     In  the  earlv  mrt  nf  ,'  „  ■ 

R,.l,., -♦;.,„  n  1   .  .,  -  P""  "'  t"0  same  month 

Scba.t>an  Cabot,  then  not  nuich  more  than  twenty-one  rears 

toXh J  ff'^  volunteers,  to  find  the  north-west  passage 
to  Cathay  and  Japan.  A  few  davs  after  the  En-.Ii.h  navi~.f  ! 
^ad  left  the  port  of  Bristol,  Yasco  da  Ga.a,  dF:^:^^ 
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daring  and  almost  as  young,  Iiavinr   ,„  ,,.^  ^.,j„,  ,„  ^^^uu 

IIopo,  cleared  the  Straits  of  Mozambique,  and  sailod  beyond 
Arabia  Felix,  camo  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  llindostan; 
and  his  happy  crew,  decking  out  his  little  fleet  with  flags, 
sounding  trumpets,  praising  God,  -  nd  full  of  festivity  and 
gladness,  steered  into  the  harbor  of  Calicut,     Meantime  Cabot ' 
proceeded  toward   the  north  till  icebergs  compelled  him  to 
change  his  course.     The  coast  to  which  ho  was  now  borne  was 
unobstructed  by  frost.     He  saw  there  stags  larger  than  thoso 
of  England,  and  bears  tliat  plunged  into  the  water  to  take  flsh 
with   their  claws.     The  fisli  swarmed  in   such  shoals  they 
seemed  even  to  stay  the  speed  of  his  vessels,  so  that  he  gave 
to  the  country  the  name  of  Bacallaos,  a  word  of  German  ori- 
gin, which  still  lingers  on  the  eastern  side  of  Newfoundland, 
and  has  passed  into  the  language  of  the  Italians,  as  well  as  tho 
Portuguese  and  Spanisli,  to  designate  the  cod.     Coasting  the 
shore,  he  found  the  natives  of  those  regions  clad  in  skiiis  of 
beasts ;  but  they  were  not  without  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  in 
many  places  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  copper.     In  the 
early  part  of  his  voyage  he  had  been  so  far  to  the  north  that 
in  the  month  of  July  the  light  of  day  was  almost  continuous ; 
before  he  turned  homeward,  in  the  late  autumn,  he  believed 
he  had  attained  the  latitude  cf  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
longitude  of  Cuba.     A  gentle  westerly  current  appeared  to 
prevail  in  the  northern  sea. 

Such  is  the  meagre  account  given  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
through  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  the  historian  of  the  ocean,  of 
that  great  voyage  which  was  undertaken  by  the  authority  of 
"  the  most  wise  "  Prince  Henry  VII.,  and  made  known  to  En- 
land  a  country  "much  larger  than  Ciiristendom."  ° 
Thus  the  year  1498  stands  singularly  famous  in  tho  nnnals 
of  the  sea.     In  May,  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  llindostan  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in  August,  Columbus  discov- 
ered tiie  firm  land  of  Soutli  America  and  the  river  Oronoco 
which  seemed  to  him  to  flow  from  some  largo  emi,irc,  or  per- 
haps even  from  the  terrestrial  paradise  itself;  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer, Cabot,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  made  known  to  the 
world  the  coast  1-ie  of  the  present  Unitod  States  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Chesapeake.     The  fame  of  Columbus  was  em- 
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balmcd  in  tho  poetry  of  Tasso ;  Da  Ga.na  is  the  hero  of  tlio 
national  epic  of  Portugal;  but  the  elder  Cabot  \    s  bo  little 
celebrated  that  even  the  reality  of  his  voyage  has  been  denied  ; 
and  Sebastian  derived  neither  benefit  nor  innnediate  renown 
from  his  expedition.     Ills  main  object  had  been  the  discovery 
*of  a  north-western  passage  to  Asia,  and  in  this  respect  his  voy- 
age was  a  failure ;  while  Da  Giuna  was  cried  up  by  all  the 
world  for  having  found  the  way  by  the  eouth-east.     For  tlie 
next  half  century  it  was  hardly  borne  in  mind  tha*-  the  Vene- 
tian and  his  son  had,  in  two  successive  years,  reached  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  before  Columbus  came  upon  the  low 
coast  of  Guiuna.     But  England  acc^uircd  through  their  energy 
such  a  right  to  North  America  as  this  priority  could  confer. 
The  successors  of  Ileury  VII.  recognised  the  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  only  so  far  as  they  actually  occupied  the  terri- 
tories to  which  they  laid  pretension;  and,  at  a  later  day,  the 
English  parliament  and  the  English  courts  derided   a   title 
founded  not  upon  occupancy,  but  upon  the  award  of  a  Tlomau 
pontiff. 

*'  Lord,  into  thy  Lands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  were  tlie 
■words  of  Columbus,  as  on  Ascension  Day,  150(5,  he  breathed 
liis  last.  His  great  discovery  was  the  triumph  of  free  mind. 
In  the  year  of  his  death,  Copernicus,  like  him,  emancipated 
from  authority,  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of 
our  solar  system. 

For  nearly  sixty  years,  during  a  period  while  marine  ad- 
venture engaged  the  most  intense  public  curiosity,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  from  whom  England  derived  a  claim  to  our  shores,  Avas 
reverenced  for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography  and  his  skill  in 
navigation.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  he  was  called  out  of 
England  by  the  command  of  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic  king  of 
Castile,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  coimcil  for  the  New 
Indies,  ever  cherishing  the  hope  to  discover  "  that  hidden  se- 
cret of  nature,"  the  direct  passage  to  Asia.  In  1518  he  was 
named  Pilot  Major  of  Spain,  and  no  one  could  guide  a  ship  to 
the  Indies  whom  ho  had  not  first  examined  and  approved. 
He  attended  the  congress  which  in  April,  1524-,  assembled  at 
Badajoz  to  decide  on  the  respective  pretensions  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  to  the  islands  of  the  Moluccas.     A  comj)any  having 
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boon  fonne.1  at  Sovillo  forco.n.nen.o  with  tl.o  Indie,  in  AprM, 

in  n  t       ':'•;."'"'"""'  "^  '^"  -''in'-lifion  with  plans  of  pas  in. 
^.o  the  PacMhc,  exan.inin.  the  Honth-wustcn     ca.st   o      bt 
A  noncun  continent,  and  openin.  u  trado  with  tho  Mol  ccas 

tl       mT"  ^Vr'  ^'"'"^  '^'^'^''''^  "^y-  •">'tiny,ho  en  or  d 
ho  Plata,  and  d.scovercd  the  Parana  and  Para.nuy      KcUrn 
J  to  S.vilK.  in  July,  15.,,,   ho  was  reinsta^d  h.  1 '^ ^ 
oflic-o  l,y  tiie  Emperor  Charles  V.  ^ 

^  Mamiel,  king  of  Portugal  in  its  happiest  years,  grievin-  at 
us  ivedecessor's  neglect  of  Cohnn!,us,  w!.  n.o^ved  by'cM  riaUon 
o  despatch  an  expedition  for  west  and  north-west    ion^; 

s  Tc'r^f  ^^^\'^™H  under  tho  connnandTf 
Caspai  Curtureal  ranged  the  coast  of  North  America  for  six 
or  seven  hundred  n.iles,  till,  son.ewhere  to  the  south  of  to 
fiftieth  degree,  they  were  stopped  by  ice.  Of  the  count  v 
^n.  which  he  sailed  he  admired  tho^-erdure,  and  thc^Z  ^ 
foicts  in  which  pines,  large  enough  for  masts  and  yaiJ 
promised  an  object  of  gainful  commerce.  But,  with  the  Por^ 
nguese,  men  were  an  article  of  traffic;  and  Cortereal  freighted 

Wd  f^"'  T  'r^  "'  '^''''''  ^^'  "'^'"'^  ^^  ^^'^^^or,  trans- 
ferred from  the  territory  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  i  more 
northern  coast,  is  perhaps  the  only  permanent  trace  of  Portu- 
guese adventure  within  the  limits  of  North  America. 

Ihe  French  competed  without  delay  for  the  New  World 

Z!lZ'%''''rV^'}''  ^'''''''y  '^  '^'^  ^^"tinent  the  fish- 
cne.  of  Newfoundland  were  known  to  the  hardy  sailors  of 

TUo    7  '" V^"""^T^^'  '"^  '^''y  ^°"^">"^^  '^  ^'  frequented. 
Ihe  island  of  Cape  Breton  took  its  name  from  their  remem- 
brance of  liomo;  and  in  France  it  was  usual  to  esteem  them 
the  discoverers  of  the  country.     A  map  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  was  drawn  in  150G  by  Denys,  a  citizen  of  Ilonfleur. 
m  luOS,  savages  from  the  north-eastern  coast   had  been 
brought  to  France ;  ten  years  later  plans  of  colonization  in 
JNorth  America  were  suggested  by  Be  Lery  and  Saint-Just. 

There  exists  a  letter  to  Henry  VIH.,  fro.n  St.  John,  New- 
foundland, written  in  August,  l.-i27,  by  an  English  captain,  in 
^vhich  he  declares  he  found  in  that  one  harbor  eleven  Lail 
of  Normans  and  one  Breton,  engaged  in   the  fishery.      The 
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French   king,   onn;ros80(l    by   tho   nnsuccossful   rivalry   with 
Charles  V.,  eoukl  hardly  icnpect  no  huniblo  an  interebt.     But 
Chahot,  admiral  of  France,  a  man  of  bravery  and  influence, 
acquainted  by  his  office  with  tho  Hhhermen  on  whoso  vessels 
ho  levied  some  smnll  exactions  for  his  private  emolument,  in- 
terested Francis  in  the  design  of  exploring  and  colonizing  tho 
New  WorKl.    James  Cartier,  a  seaman  of  St.  :Malo,  was  selected 
to  lead  the  expedition.     His  several  voyages  had  a  permanent 
effect  in  guiding  the  attention  of  France  to  the  region  of  tho 
St.  Lawrence.    On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1534,  he,  with  two 
ships,  left  tho  harbor  of  St.  Malo ;   and  prosperous  weather 
brought  him  on  the  tenth  of  May  to  tho  coasts  of  Newfound- 
laud.     Having  almost  circumnavigated  the  island,  he  turned 
to  tho  south,  and,  crossing  the  gulf,  entered  the  bay,  which  he 
called  Des  Chaleurs,  from  the  heats  of  midsummer.     Finding 
no  passage  to  tho  west,  in  July  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  smalier  inlet  of  Gaspe.     There,  upon  a  point  of  land  at 
the  entrance  of  tho  liaven,  a  lofty  cross  was  raised,  bearing  a 
shield  with  tho  lilies  of  France  and  an  appropriate  inscription. 
Leaving  the  bay  of  Gaspo,  Cartier  in  August  discovered  tho 
great  river  of  Canada,  and  ascended  it  till  ho  could  discern 
land  on  either  side.     As  he  was  unprepared  to  remain  durinf' 
the  winter,  on  the  ninth  of  that  month  he  steered  for  Europe, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  September  liis  fleet  entered  the  harbor  of 
St.  Malo.     His  native  city  and  IVanco  were  filled  with  tho 
fame  of  his  discoveries. 

The  court  listened  to  tho  urgency  of  the  friends  of  Cartier ; 
a  new  commission  was  issued  ;  three  well-furnished  ships  were 
provided  by  the  king;  and  some  of  the  young  nobility  of 
France  volunteered  to  join  the  new  expedition.  The  whole 
company,  repairing  to  tho  cathedral,  received  absolution  and 
the  bishop's  blessing,  and  in  May,  1535,  sailed  for  the  New 
World,  full  of  hopes  of  discoveries  and  plans  of  coloniza- 
tion. 

After  a  stormy  voyage  they  arrived  within  sight  of  New- 
foundland.  Camed  to  the  west  of  it  by  a  route  not  easily 
traced,  in  August,  on  the  day  of  Saint  Lawrence,  they  gave 
the  name  of  that  martyr  to  a  part  of  the  noble  gulf  which 
opened  before  them  ;  a  name  which  has  gradually  extended  to 
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the  whole,  and  to  tlic  river.     After  examining  the  isle  of  An- 
ticosti,  they  readied  in  September  a  pleasant  harbor  in  the 
isle  smce  called  Orleans.     The  natives,  Indians  of  AWnkin 
descent,  received  them  >vith  unsuspecting  hospitality-.     After 
exploring  the  island  and  adjacent  shore,  Cartier  moved   his 
two  large  vessels  safely  into  the  deep  water  of  the  river  now 
known  as  the  St  Charle.   and  in  his  galiot  sailed  up  the  ma- 
jestic stream  to  the  chief  Indian  settlement  on  the  Island  of 
Ilocnelaga.     The  language  of  its  inhabitants  proves  them  to 
have  been  of  the  Huron  fa.nily  of  tribes.     The  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  he  climbed.     As  he  reached  the  sum- 
r.it  he  was  moved  to  admiration  by  the  prospect  before  him 
of  woods  and  waters  and  mountains.     Imagination  presented 
It  as  tlie  emporium  of  inland  commerce,  and  the  metropolis  of 
a  continenta    province;    filled  with  bright  anticipations,  he 
called  the  hill  Mont-R6al,  and  time,  that  has  transferred  the 
name  to  the  island,  is  realizing  his  visions.     Cartier  gathered 
±rom  the  Indians  some  indistinct  account  of  the  countries  now 
contained  in  northern  Ycrmont  and  Xew  York ;  of  a  cataract 
at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  of  the  waters  now 

te  ,  len  lered  frightful  by  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy,  was  passed 
where  they  .vere  anchored.  At  the  approach  of  sprino-  a 
cross,  erected  upon  the  land,  bore  a  shield  with  the  arms  ofliig 
country,  and  an  inscription  declaring  Francis  to  be  the  rio-bt- 
f  nl  king  of  this  new-found  realm,  to  which  the  Breton  marfner 
pve  th.  name  of  New  France.  On  the  sixth  of  July  153G 
he  regained  St.  Malo.  ^  h  ^'^<i^, 

The  description  which  Cartier  gave  of  the  country  on  the 
fe  .  Lawrence  furnished  arguments  against  attempting  a  colonv 
The  severity  of^  the  climate  terrified  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  i^ ranee;  and  no  mines  of  silver  and  i^old,  no 
veins  abounding  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  had  been 
promised  by  the  faithful  narrative  of  the  vova^o.     Three  or 
four  years,  therefore,  elapsed  before  plans  of  coh.nization  were 
renewed      \  et  imagination  did  not  fail  to  anticipate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  upon  the  fertile  banks  of  a  river  which 
surpassed  all  the  streams  of  Furope  in  grandeur,  and  flowed 
through  a  country  situated  between  nearly  the  same  j.arallek 
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as  France.     Soon  after  a  sliort  peace  had  terminated  the  third 
desperate  struggle  between  Francis  I.  and  Cliarles  Y.,  atten- 
tion to  America  was  again  awakened ;  men  at  court  deemed  it 
unworthy  a  galhmt  nation  to  abandon  the  acquisition  ;  and  in 
January,  1540,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  Francis  de  la  "Roque, 
Lord  of  Roberval,  a  man  of  provincial  distinction,  sought  and 
obtained  a  commission  as  lord  of  the  unknown  land  then  called 
Norimbega,  and  viceroy,  with  full  regal  authority,  over  the 
immense  territories  and  islands  which  lie  near  tlie  gulf  or  alon^r 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.     But  the  ambitious  nobleman  could 
not  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  former  naval  commander 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  king.    Cartier  was  accord- 
mgly  m  October  appointed  captain-general  and  chief  pilot  of 
the  expedition ;  he  was  directed  to  collect  persons  of  every 
trade  and  art ;  to  rejiair  with  them  to  the  newly  discovered 
territory  ;  and  to  dwell  there  among  the  natives.    To  make  up 
the  complement  of  his  men,  he  might  take  from  the  prisons 
whom  he  would,  excepting  only  those  arrested  for  treason  or 
counterfeiting  money.     The  enterprise  was  watched  with  ieal- 
ousy  by  Spain. 

The  division  of  authority  between  Cartier  and  Eobei-val 
defeated  the  undertaking.     Eoberval  was  ambitious  of  power  • 
and  Cartier  desired  the  exclusive  honor  of  dineoveiy.     They 
neither  embarked  in  company  nor  acted  in  concert,   "in  May 
1541,  Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo.     Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
his  former  adventures,  near  the  site  of  Quebec,  he  built  a  fort  • 
but  no  considerable  advances  in  geographical  knowlodo-e  ap-' 
pear  to  have  been  made.     The  winter  passed  in  sullennci  and 
gloom.     In  June,  1512,  he  and  his  ships  returned  to  France 
just  before  Eoberval  arrived  with  a  considerable  re-enforce- 
ment.     ITnsustained   by  Cartier,  Eoberval   accomplished  no 
more  than  a  verification  of  previous  discoveries.     Eemainin^ 
about  a  year  in  America,  he  abandoned  his  immense  viceroy''- 
alty.     Perhaps  the  expedition  on  its  return  entered  the  bay  of 
JMassachusetts. 

For  the  next  years  no  further  discoveries  were  attempted 
by  the  government  of  a  nation  which  was  rent  by  civil  wars 
and  the  conflict  with  Calvinism.  Yet  the  numbcM-'and  impor- 
tance of  the  fshiug  stages  increased;  in  1578  there  were  one 
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ctl"  ,T''  T- ""?  '''''''  ■^''  Newfoundland,  and  ex- 
ciiangcs  M ith   lie  natives  brouglit  good  returns. 

th.r      ;  r     '■  '^''  '"^'^^  ""^  *^'«^"^«t  ^eign  of  Henry  ly 
the  star  of  France  emerged  from  .he  clouds  which  l" J  W 

Tl,o  prospect  of  gain  prompted  the  next  adventure     In 

Sr  rSntin*'.'\^;-  "f"'  "'"■-  ™  »■»"'«  p--:  ™ 

Malo,sI,„reithet    ffle'    "x'  °"''''"''  "  ""'='"'"'  "f  ^t. 

luera  he.     T      del  of  CI  7°^:"''''  ™  '"P^''''^'''  '»'•  "  ™ 
eolony.  "''"''  P'-°''™to'i  tis  settling  a 

A  firmer  hope  of  sueeess  was  entertained  wlien  in  160<!  » 
coi._i«„y  of  merchants  of  Eouen  w:^  formed  hvH,'  ' 

of  Dieppe ;  and  Samuel  Chamnh.n    of   P,!^        ^""""^T 
marine  officer  and  n  mn„  ^,   "r™!"'""'  »'    Bronage,  an  able 

expeditior    Tiv  I         ?  °V:'.™'"''  ™'  '"''^'^"^d  '»  direct  the 

to  Panama.     He  possessed  i  oZ  "'''  ^-^^ '"  '^^'^'^^^ 

in-  with  a  smvhnT  '"""^  penetrating  understand- 

^ee  was  selected  as  the  .^pr^^i.^J  :i:o  t  TZl" '  ""  """- 
F„;"        '™'^"''.  """■  J"^'  "«<»■  Champlain  had  mtnrned  to 

^<^  iuonts.     I  he  sovereignty  of  Acadia 
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and  its  confines  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  de^^ree  of 
lat  tude,  that  .s,  from  PhiladoJphia  to  beyond  Montreal  •" a  still 
wider  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade;  the  exclusive  con  ^l' of  the 
sod,  govern.„ent,  and  trade  ;  freedom  of  religion  for  I     .^0 
.mg.ants-these  were  the  privileges  which  his  charted con- 

In  March,  1604,  two  ships  left  the  shores  of  France  not  to 
re  urn  tdl  a  permanent  settlement  should  be  made  h  imer  ca 
The  sunnier  ghded  away,  while  the  emigrants  trafficked  S 
the  natives  and  explored  the  coasts.     The  harbor  cd  e^A  na 

C^'l^f^^T'"'  ^^^-".^-'-  cxcellelifltr; 
r  vPr  wl     1  ^f/fess,  possessing  a  small  but  navio-able 

mer  which  abounded   in  fish  and  is  bordered  by  beaittif,  I 
madows,  so  pleased  Poutrincourt,  a  leader  in  the'^3ntCse 
^lat  he  sued    or  a  grant  of  it  from  De  Monts,  and,  naX  t 
Port  Roya  ,  detern.ined  to  reside  there  with  h  s  fa  nlvThe 

rtrirL^'^f'^St  V^'^  '1"  ''-'  ^"-^^^  atrseik  Jen 
on  tlie  islanU  of  St.  Croix,  at  the  moiitli  of  the  rivor  of  tl,. 

same  name.     The  Mand  proved  so  ill  snited  to  tl,c     l  po^t 
that  ,„  sprmg,  1603,  they  removed  to  Port  Eoyal 

sirable-  °'' >"'''="''™'  fo"y  "  ""'"er  climate  was  more  de- 
suable ,  „,  ve  V  of  a  settlement  at  the  south,  De  Monts  in  the 
same  ye..r  explored  and  claimed  for  France  the  ,Vve  s    soe 
c  ally  the  Jlerrimae,  the  ecasts  and  the  bays  of  KewE^'d' 
as  far,  at  least,  as  Cape  Cod.     The  number,  and  Lstili  t  „f 

fcT°  Yettl  f' '°  '"'-'  '  '?'"°™''  ^--  "'»  --'^''- 
ICOO  did  dIo  * ^T  ''™"™"^-    ^'"■''=°'  '"  "■«  spring  oi 
eoven      T^         '    "  '?•"="""''  "'"""P'  ">  eo'npkte  the  dis- 

August,  at  the  third  attempt,  his  vessel  was  wrecked     Pm, 
nucoiirt,  who  had  visited  France  and  returned  wthsuprifc!" 
himself  renewed  the  design  ;  but,  in  November,  Ct    "   S 
dis.ast™  among  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod,  he,  t^o,  ;r;;;ed  t' 

by  rwTr'- "t.°^  Poutrincourt  were,  in  1007,  confirmed 
ny  ileniy  I V. ;    „  «,«  „ext  year  the  apostolic  benediction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  followed  families  which  exiled  th  n  c  ves 
to  evangehze  infidels;  Mary  of  Medici  herself  e'tribrte, 
.noiiey  to  support  the  ...issions,  which  the  M  rS      ' t 
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Guercheville  protected;  and  in  ICIO,  by  a  compact  with  De 
Biencour  ,  tlie  proprietary's  eon,  the  order  of  tlie  Jesuits  was 
enriclied  by  an  imposition  on  tlie  fisheries  and  fur  trade 

The  arrival  of  Jesuit  priests  in  June,  1611,  was  sigMali;.ed 
by  conversions  among  the  natives.     In  the  following  year  De 
Biencourt  and  Father  Biart  explored  the  coast  as  "ar  as  the 
Xennebcc,  and  ascended  that  river.     The  Canibas,  Algonkins 
of  the  Abe.,  ,1a  nations,  touched  by  the  confiding  humanity  of 
the  French,  listened  reverently  to  the  message  of  redemption; 
and  ah;eady  hostile  toward  the  English  who  had  visited  their 
coast,  the  tribes  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec 
became  the  a  lies  of  France,  and  were  cherished  as  a  barrier 
against  English  encroachments. 

A  French  colony  was  soon  established,  under  the  auspices 
of  Madame  De  Guercheville  and  Mary  of  Medici ;  in  1613 
the  rude  intrenchments  of  St.  Saviour  were  raised  by  De 
Saussaye  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mount  Desert  isle  The 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  the  motive  to  the  settlement; 
th^  natives  venerated  Biart  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven ;  and 
under  the  summer  sky,  round  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  ham- 
let, matins  and  vespers  were  regularly  chanted 

Meantime  the  remonstrances  of  French  traders  had  ef- 
fected the  revocation  of  the  monopoly  of  De  Monts,  and  a 
company  of  merchants  of  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo  h.d  founded 
gi  ebec      The  design  was  executed  by  Champlain,  who  aimed 
not  a   the  profits  of  trade,  but  at  the  glory  of  crea'ting  a  sti 
On   he  third  day  of  July,  1608,  he  raised  the  white  flag  over 
Quebec,  where  rude  cottages  were  soon  framed,  a  few  fields 
cleared   and  one  or  two  gardens  planted.     The  next  year  the 
bold  adventurer,  attended  by  two  Europeans,  joined  a  mixed 
party  of  Ilurons  from  Montreal,  and  Algonkins  from  Quebec 
m  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  in  the 
north  of  New  York      He  ascended  the  Sorel,  and  explored  the 
lake  which  bears  his  name.     A  battle  with  the  Five  Nations 
was  fought  near  Ticonderoga. 

The  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  deprived  the  Huguenots 
of  their  protector  Yet  De  Monts  survived,  and  he  quickened 
^e  courage  of  Champlain.  After  the  short  supremacy  of 
Charles  de  Lourbon,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  an  avowed  protector 
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of  the  Calviiiists,  became  viceroy  of  New  France  ;  through  his 
intercession  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  Houen,  and  La  Rochelle, 
obtained  in  IfilS  a  colonial  patent  from  the  king;  and  Cham- 
plain,  now  sure  of  success,  embarked  once  more  for  the  New 
World,  accompanied  by  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
Again  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois  in  New  York. 
Wounded  and  repulsed,  and  destitute  of  guides,  he  spent  the 
first  winter  after  his  return  to  America  in  the  country  of  the 
Ilurons ;  and,  wandering  among  the  forests,  carried  his  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  influence  even  to  the  hamlets  of  Algon- 
kins,  near  Lake  Nipising. 

Eeligious  disputes  combined  with  commercial  jealousies  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  colony ;  yet  in  July,  1620,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  Montraorenci,  the  new  viceroy,  Cham- 
plain  began  a  fort.  The  merchants  grudged  the  expense.  "  It 
is  not  best  to  yield  to  the  passions  of  men,"  was  his  reply; 
"  tliey  sway  but  for  a  season  ;  it  is  a  duty  to  respect  the  fut- 
ure ; "  and  in  1624:  the  castle  St.  Louis,  so  long  the  place  of 
council  against  the  Iroquois  and  against  New  England,  was 
durably  built  on  "  a  commanding  cliff." 

In  the  same  year  the  viceroyalty  was  transferred  to  the 
religious  enthusiast,  Henry  de  Levi;  and  through  his  influ- 
ence, in  1625,  just  a  year  after  Jesuits  had  reached  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges  and  Thibet,  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  re- 
ceived priests  of  the  order,  which  was  destined  to  carry  the 
cross  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  west. 

The  presence  of  Jesuits  and  Calvinists  led  to  dissensions. 
The  savages  caused  disqi;  •.  But  the  persevering  founder  of 
Quebec  appealed  to  the  royal  council  and  to  Richelieu,  \vho 
had  been  created  Grand  Master  of  Navigation  ;  and,  though 
disasters  intervened,  Champlain  successfully  established  the 
authority  of  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  territory  which  became  his  country.  Dying  on  Christmas 
day,  1635,  "  the  father  of  New  France  "  Avas  buried  in  the 
land  which  he  colonized.  The  humble  industry  of  the  fisher- 
men of  Normandy  and  Brittany  promised  their  country  the 
acquisition  of  an  empire. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   SPANIAI.DS   m   .  ,0.:C,A  A.XD   OK  THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 

prance  m  Acadia  and  Canada.     The  same  power  extended 
^s  claims  indefinitely  towards  the  south;   but     he  r  !h     to 
Florida,  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
and  was  successfully  asserted.  i=»panish, 

No  sooner  had  the  New  World  revealed  it^e^f  .     n    .-i 

tne  range  of  Europe  as  too  narrow,  and  ofleri„„  (o  tl,«r 
■TIT'  ambition  nothing  bej-ond  .nedioc-ity.     Ed 
ng  avance  and  religious  zeal,  they  sailed  to  tlfe  w^rt   i 
if  they  had  been  bound  on  a  new  crusade,  for  wl,ieh    n&iL 
wealth  was  to  reward  their  piety.    America  was  tl  1  rdion  of 
romance  where  the  heated  imagination  could  in     l"! "ho 
b    des    del„s,ons,  whore  the  simple  natives  ignorantVlo^ 
the  most  precious  ornaments;  and,  by  the  side  of  n,„  „i 
runnels  of  water  the  sands  sparkled  Jth  gold      T       r.o tut 
provmecswtth  the  sword;  to  l>l.mdcr  the%ec„nn,la    i  ,rea 
ures  of  some  ancient  Indian  dynasty;  to  return  from  a  ro  ™t 
exped,  ,„n  w,th  a  crowd  of  enslaved  captives  and  a  proS 
of  spods-beeame  their  ordinary  dreams.    Kaso,  f„,i     c  We 
-all  were  squandered  in  the  pursuit  whore,  if    he  is  ,o  „-I^ 
nncortatn    success  was  somotiu,es  obtained,  greater  than  Z 
bo  dost  desi,.s  had  dared   to  anticipate.    'l^  it  strand  tte 
these  adventurers  were  often  superstitious?     Or  thaf  t  Iv 
mduged  the  hope  that  the  laws  of  Xaturc  themselves  w!  J 
yield  to  men  so  fortunate  and  so  brave  ? 

The  youth  of  J,.an  Ponce  de  Leon  had  been  pn...ed  in 
military  service  in  Spain;  and,  during  the  wars  in  Granadl" 
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lie  shared  in  the  wild  exploits  of  predatory  valor.  He  was  a 
fellow-voyager  of  Columbus  on  his  second  embarkation.  In 
the  wars  of  Hispaniola  he  proved  himself  a  gallant  soldier; 
and  Ovando  rewarded  him  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
eastern  province  of  that  island.  From  the  hills  in  liis  juris- 
diction he  could  behold  Porto  Rico.  A  visit  to  the  ishmd  stim- 
ulated his  cupidity;  and  in  1509  he  obtained  the  appointment 
to  its  government.  His  new  authority  was  used  to  oppress 
the  natives  and  t'^  amass  wealth.  But  his  commission  con- 
flicted wuh  the  claims  of  the  family  of  Columbus  ;  and  it  was 
revoked. 

Yet  age  had  not  tempered  his  passions:  he  lono-ed  to 
advance  his  fortunes  by  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  and  to 
retrieve  a  reputation  which  was  not  without  a  blemish.  Be- 
sides, the  veteran  soldier  had  heard,  and  like  many  in  Spain 
believed,  that  the  forests  of  the  new  world  concealed  a  foun- 
tain whifh  had  virtue  to  renovate  life. 

On  the  third  of  March,  1513,  according  to  our  present 
rule  for  beginning  the  year,  Ponce  embarked  at  Porto  Rico 
with  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense' 
for  his  voyage  to  the  fabled  land.     He  touched  at  Guanahani  j 
he  sailed  among  the  Bahamas.     On  Easter  Sundav,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  Pascua  Florida,  and  which  in  that"  year  fell  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  land  was  seen.     It  was  supposed 
to  be  an  island,  and  received  the  name  of  Florida  from  the 
day  on  wluch  it  was  discovered,  and  from  the  aspect  of  the 
forests  winch  at  that  season  were  brilliant  with  bloom.    After 
delay  fro.n  bad  weather,  the  aged  soldier  was  able  to  go  on 
shore,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  and  eight  minutes ;  some 
miles  therefore,  to  the  north  of  St.  Augustine.     The  territory 
was  claimed  for  Spam.     Ponce  remained  for  many  wee^  .  to 
investigate  the  coast.     He  doubled  Cape  Florida^  he  sailed 
among  the  group  which  he  nan.ed  Tortugas:  and,  despairinc. 
of  entire  success,  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  leaving  a  trust? 
fo  lower  to  contmue  the  search,  which  was  extended  toward 
the  by  of  Appalachee.     The  Indi^    ,  had  everywhere  dis- 
played determuied  hostility.     Ponce  de  Leon  remained  an  old 
an    but  Spamsh  connnerce  acquired  a  new  channel  through 
the  Gulf  of  Hondo,  and  Spain  a  province,  which  ima-nmi- 
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tion  could  esteem  Immeasurably  rich,  since  its  interior  was  un- 
known. 

TI.e  government  of  Florida  was  the  reward  which  Ponco 
received  from  the  king  of  8p:tin  ;  but  the  dig„ity  was  accom- 
panied with  the  onerous  condition  that  he  should  colonize  the 
conntry      J  reparations  in  Spain,  aud  an  expedition  against 
the  Caribbee  Indians,  delayed  his  return.     When    in   J  V>1 
after  a  long  interval,  lie  proceeded  with  two  ships  to  select 
a  site  for  a  colony,  his  company  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
with   m.placable   fury.      Many   Spaniards   were'  killed     ^ 
survivors   ^vere   forced   to  hurry  to   their  ship.,;   I>once  de 
Leon  himself,  wounded  by  an  arrow,   returned   to  Cuba  to 
die.     So  ended  the  adventurer,  who  had  gone  m  quest  of 
immeasurable  wealth  and  i)erpetual  youth. 
^      The  expedition  of  Francisco  Fernandez,  of  Cordova,  leav- 
ing  the  port  of  Havana,  and  sailing  west  by  south,  discovered 
in  ioU  the  province  ot  Yucatan  and  the  bay  of  Campeac-hy. 
He  then  turned  his  prow  to  the  north ;  but,  at  a  place  where 
he  had  landed  for  suj^plies  of  water,  his  company  was  sud- 
denly assailed,  and  he  himself  hk    ally  wounded 

la  i:,18  the  pilot  whom  Fernandez  had  employed  con- 
ducted another  squadron  to  the  same  shores;  an.:  Grijalva, 
he  CO  iiman<ler  of  the  fleet,  explored  the  coast  from  Yucatan 
toward  I  anuco  The  masses  of  gold  which  he  brought  back, 
he  rumors  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  its  magniticence  and 
Its  extent,  heedlessly  confirmed  by  the  costly  presents  of  the 
unsuspecting  natives,  excited  the  ardent  genius  of  Cortes, 
llie  voyage  did  not  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  lAfexico 

At  that  time  Francisco  de  Garay,  a  companion  of  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage,  and  now  fa.ned  for  his  opulence, 
was  the  governor  of  Jamaica.     In  the  year  1519,  after  having 
heard  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  Yucatan,  lie  at  his  owS 
charge  sent  out  four  sliips  well  e(piipped,  and  with  good  pilots, 
under  the  command  of  Alvarez  Alonso  de  Pineda!    His  pro- 
fessed object  was  the  search  for  some  strait,  west  of  Florida 
which  was  not  yet  certainly  known  to  form  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent     Ihe  strait  having  been  sought  for  in  vain,  his  ships 
turned  toward  the  west,  attentively  exa.nining  the  ports,  riv- 
ei-s,  inhabitants,  and  everything  else  that  seemed  worthy  of 
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remark ;   and  especially  noticii,|.  tl.o  vaat  volume  of  water 
brou^.ht  ,loun  hy  one  very  Jui-e  stream.    At  last  they  came 
upon  t  .0  fade  of  Cortca  near  Vera  Cruz.     Between  that  har- 
bor and  lan.p.co  thoj  set  up  a  pillar  as  the  landmark  of  the 
discoveries  of  (laray.    More  than  eight  months  were  en.ployed 
jn  thus  explorn.g  tJiree  Imndred  leagues  of  the  coast,  and  tak- 
mg  po.se.s.um  ot  the  country  for  tlie  crown  of  Castile.     The 
carefully  drawn  map  of  the  j)ilots  showed  distinctly  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which,  in  this  earliest  authentic  trace  of  its  outlet 
bears  the  name  of  the  Espiritu  Sanfo.     The  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition having  been  laid  before  Charles  V.,  a  royal  edict  in 
1.21  granted  to  Garay  the  privilege  of  colonizing  at  his  own 
cost  the  region  which  he  had  made  known,  from  a  point  south 
of  Tauipieo  to  the  hmit  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  near  the  coast  of 
A Ubama.     l.ut  Garay  thought  not  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
valley:  he  coveted  access  to  the  wealth  of  Mexico;  and,  in 
lo23  lost  fortune  and  life  ingloriously  in  a  dispute  with  Coi'tes 
for  the  government  of  the  country  on  the  river  Panuco 

A  voyage  for  slaves  brought  the  Spaniards  in  1520  still 
farther  to  the  north  A  company  of  seven,  of  whom  tl.e  most 
distinguished  was  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  fitted  out  two 
slave  ships  from  St.  Domingo,  in  quest  of  laborers  for  their 
plantations  and  mines.  Y  nn  the  Bahama  islands  they  passed 
to  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  called  Chicora.  The 
Combahce  river  received  the  name  of  the  Jordan;  the  name 
ot  bt.  Helena,  Mhose  day  m  the  eighteenth  of  Au-ust  was 
given  to  a  cape,  but  now  belongs  to  the  sound.  Gifts  'were 
intcTchanged  with  the  natives,  and  the  strangers  received  with 

tl 'r;r  ^'''.'T'l^'y-    ^^^^^  -^  length  tl.  natives  re 
tinned  the  visit  of  their  guests,  and  covered  the  decks  with 
cheerful  tlirongs,  the  ships  were  got  under  way  and  steered  for 
San  Domingo.     The  crime  was  unprofitable  :  in  one  of  them 
many  of  the  captives  sickened  and  died  ;  the  other  foundered 

tit  Soil, 

Repairing  to  Spain,  Yasquez  boasted  of  his  expeditions,  as 
a  title  to  reward  ;  and  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  acknon-ledc'cd 
bis  chum.     In  those  days  the  Spanish  monarch  conferred  a 
kind  of  appointment  which  ha<l  its  parallel  in  Roman  history 
Coun  ries  were  distributed  to  be  subdued;  and  Lucas  Yasquez 
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de  Ayllon,  after  long  entreaty,  waa  appointed  to  tlie  cuiuuiest 
of  Cliicora. 

For  this  bolder  enterprise  the  undertaker  wasted  his  for- 
tune in  preparations;  in  1525  his  largest  ship  was  stranded  in 
the  river  Jordan  ;  many  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  natives  • 
and  he  himself  escaped  only  to  suffer  from  the  "consciousness 
of  having  done  nothing  worthy  of  honor.  Yet  it  may  be  that 
ships,  sailing  under  his  authority,  made  the  discovery  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  named  it  the  bay  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  perhaps 
even  entered  the  bay  of  Delaware,  which,  in  Spanish  geogra- 
phy, was  called  St.  Christopher's. 

^  In  152 1,  when  Cortes  was  able  to  pause  fn)m  his  success 
m  Mexico,  he  proposed  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  north-west 
passage,  of  which  he  deemed  the  existence  unrpiestionable. 
Jiut  his  project  of  simultaneous  voyages  along  the  Pacilic  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  was  never  executed. 

In  the  same  year,  Stephen  Gomez,  an  able  Portuguese  sea- 
farer, who  had  deserted  Magellan  in  the  very  gate  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  return  to  Spain  by  way  of  Africa,  solicited  the  council 
of  the  Indies  to  send  him  in  search  of  a  strait  at  the  north, 
between  the  land  of  the  Bacallaos  and  Florida.     Peter  Martyr 
said  at  once  that  that  region  had  been  suffieientlv  explored 
and  dendcd  his  imaginings  as  frivolous  and  vain  J  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  suffrages  directed  tlie  search.     In  January   I505 
a^  we  now  reckon,  Gomez  sailed  from  Coninna  with  a'sinHe 
ship,  fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  Charles  V.,  under  instructions'to 
seek  out  tlie  northern  passage  to  Cathry.     On  the  southern 
side  ot  the  Bacallaos  ho  c^ame  upon  a  continent,  trcndino.  to 
Uie  west.     He  carefully  examined  some  of  the  bays  of  Saw 
England  ;  on  an  old  Spanish  map,  that  portion  of  om-  territory 
IS  marked  ac  ^'«^  Land  of  Gomez.     He  discovered  the  Ilud- 
son,  probabl;         .he  thirteenth  of  June,  for  that  is  the  day  of 
baint  Anto,      \vhose  name  he  gave  to  the  river.     When  he 
became  convinced  that  the  laud  was  continuous,  he  fivi-^hted 
his  caravel  in  part  with  furs,  in  part  with  Indians  for  the  slave- 
marKet;  and  brought  it  back  within  ten  months  from  his  em- 
barkation,  having  found  neither  the  promised  strait  nor  Cathay 
In  .November  he  repaired  to  Toledo,  where  he  rendered  his 
report  to  the  youthful  emperor-king.     The  document  is  lost, 
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but  we  know  from  tlic  Sumniiiry  of  Oviedo,  which  was  pub. 
hshed  in  tlic  second  February  after  Im  rcfurn,  that  his  exam- 
ination of  the  coast  readied  hut  a  little  to  the  south  of  forty 
degiees  of  hititude.  If  tliis  limit  is  to  I)e  interpreted  strictlv 
he  could  not  have  entered  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  the 
Delaware.  The  Spaniards  scorned  to  repeat  their  voyaires  to 
the  frozen  north;  in  the  south,  and  in  the  south  onlyf  they 
looked  for  -'great  and  exceeding  riches." 

But  neither  the  fondness  of  the  Spanish  monarch  for  ex- 
tending  his  domains,  nor  the  desire  of  the  nobility  for  new 
governments,  nor  the  passion  of  adventurers  to  go  in  search 
of  wealth,  wouid  suffer  the  abandonment  of  Florida ;  and,  ia 
152fi,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  a  man  of  no  great  virtue  or  re'pu- 
tation,  obtained  from  Charles  Y.  the  contract  to  explore  and 
reduce  all  the  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  river  Palmaa. 
This  is  he  who  had  been  sent  by  the  jealous  governor  of  Cuba 
to  take  Cortes  prisoner,  and  had  himself  been  easily  defeated 
losing  an  eye,  and  deserted  by  his  own  troops      "  Esteem  it 
great  good  fortune  that  you  have  taken  me  captive,"  said  he 
to^  the  man  whom  he  had  declared  an  outlaw ;  and  Cortes  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  the  least  of  the  things  I  have  done  m  Mexico." 

Narvaez,  who  was  both  rich  and  covetous,  hazarded  all  his 
tre!>.sure  on  the  conquest  of  his  province ;  and  sons  of  Spanish 
nobles  and  men  of  good  condition  flocked  to  his  standard.     In 
June,  1527,  his  expedition,  in  which  Alvar  Xufiez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  held  the  second  place  as  treasurer,  left  the  Guadahpiivir 
touched  at  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  during  the  follow' 
ing  winter,  amid  storms  and  losses,  passed  from  port  to  port 
on  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  where  the  expeiienced  Miruelo 
was  engaged  as  his  pilot.     In  the  spring  of  1528  he  doubled 
Cape  San  Antonio,  and  was  standing  in  for  Havana,  when  a 
strong  south  wind  drove  his  fleet  upon  ^ho  American  coast, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  day  before  Good  Friday' 
he  anchored  in  or  near  the  outlet  of  the  bay  of  the  Cross  now 
Tam])a  bay,  ' 

On  the  day  before  Easter  the  governor  landed,  and  in  the 
name  of  Spain  took  possession  of  Florida.  The  natives  kept 
aloof,  or,  if  tliey  drew  near,  marked  by  signs  their  impatience 
for  his  departure.     Eut  they  had  shown  him  samples  of  oold 
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,,  ^  postures  vvoro  nVhtly  interpreted,  camo  from 

the  north.     Disregard!.,^.,  theref.,re,  the  most  earnest  advieo 
of  Alvar  Nurwz  Cabcza  de  Vaca,  he  directed  the  ships  to  meet 
hirn  at  a  harbor  with  whieh  th.  pilot  pretended  acquai.itance  • 
and  on  the  hrst  of  May,  ,nns^    ing  three  hundred  men,  of 
whom  foity  were  mounted,  ho  stnu-k  into  the  interior  of  the 
country     Then  for  the  first  time  the  floating  peninsula,  whoso 
ow  sands,  impregnated  with  lime,  just  lift  the.iiselves  above 
the  ocean  on  foundations  laid  by  the  coral  worms,  a  country 
notched  with  bays  and  drenched  by  morasses,  without  hUU 
yet  gushing  with  transparent  fountains  and  watered  by  un- 
failing rivers,  was  traversed  l)y  white  men 

The  wanderers,  as  they  passe.l  along,  gazed  on  trees  aston- 
ishingly high,  some  riven  from  the  top  by  lightning :  the  nine  • 
the  cypress;  the  sweet  gum ;  the  slender,  gracefully  tall  pal' 
metto;  the  humbler  herbaceous  palm,  with  its  chaplet  of  ere- 
nated  leaves;  the  majestic  magnolia,  glittering  in  the  li-dif 
hve  oaks  of  such  growth  thaS  now  when  they  are  vanishin.^ 
under  the  axe,  men  hardly  believe  the  tales  of  their  <r,.outne.s'^ 
multitudes  of  birds  of  untold  varieties;  and  quadru.)ods'of 
many  kinds,  among  them  the  opossum,  wondered  at  for  its 
pocket  to  house  and  to  carry  its  young  ;  the  bear;  more  than 
one  kind  of  deer;  the  panther,  which  was  mistaken  for  the 
hon ;  but  they  found  no  rich  town,  nor  a  high  hill,  nor  ..-old 
\V  lien,  on  rafts  and  by  swimming,  (hey  had  painfully  crossed 
the  strong  current  of  the  Withlochoochee.  they  were  so  worn 
away  by  famine  as  to  give  infinite  thanks  to  God  for  lio.htin<. 
upon  a  held  of  unripe  mai.c.     Just  after  the  middle  of"  June 
they  encountered  the  Suwanoe,  whose  wide,  deep,  and  rapid 
stream  delayed   them   till   they  could   build   a  large   canoe. 
Wading  through  swamps,  made  more   terrible   by   innnense 
trunks  of  fallen  trees,  that  lay  rotting  in  the  water  and  shel- 
tered^ the  few  but  skilful  native  archers,  on  the  day  after  Saint 
Johns  they  approached  Appalachee,  where  they  had  pictured 
to  themselves  a  populous  town,  and  food,  and  treasure,  and 
found  only  a  hamlet  of  forty  wretched  cabins. 

Here  they  remained  for  fivc-and-twcntv  days,  scoiirino-  the 
country  round  in  quest  of  silver  and  gold,  tilf,  perishing\-it]i 
lounger  and  weakened  by  fierce  attacks,  they  abandoifed  all 
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hope  but  of  an  oHcapo  from  a  region  bo  remote  and  malign. 
Amid  iricreasiiig  dungerH,  they  wont  onward  throiigli  deep 
higoon.s  and  the  riiiiious  forest  in  search  of  the  sea,  till  in  Au- 
gust they  came  uj)on  a  hay,  whieh  they  called  Huia  de  Caballos, 
and  which  now  forms  the  harbor  of  St.  Mark's.     Ko  trace 
could  bo  found  of  their  ships;  sustaining  life,  therefore,  by 
the  flesh  of  their  horses  and  by  six  or  seven  hundred  bushels 
of  maize  plundered  from  the  Indians,  f  ;.ey  beat  their  stirrups, 
spurs,  cross-bows,  and  other  implements  of  iron  into  saws,  axes] 
and  nails;   an.l  in  sixteen  days  linished  iive  boats,  each  of 
twenty-two  cubits,  or  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length.     In 
calking  their  frail  craft,  films  of  the  palmetto  served^for  oak- 
um, and  they  payed  the  seams  with  pitch  "  -om  the  nearest 
pines.     For  rigging,  they  twisted  ropes  out        horse-hair  and 
the  fibrous  bark  of  the  palmetto;  their  shirt     vere  pieced  to- 
gether for  sails,  and  oars  were  shaped  out  of  savins;  skins 
flayed  from  horses  served  for  water-bottles;  it  was  difHcult  in 
the  deep  sand  to  find  largo  stones  for  anchors  and  ballast 
Thus  equipped,  on  the  twenty-second  of  September  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  of  the  party  whom  famine,  au- 
tumnal fevers,  fatigue,  and  the  arrows  of  the  savage  bowmen 
had  spared,  embarked  for  the  river  Talmas.     Former  navi- 
gators had  traced  the  outline  of  the  coast,  but  among  the  voy- 
agers there  was  not  a  single  expert  mariner.     One  shallop 
was  commanded  by  Alon.o  de  Castillo  and  Andres  Dorantes 
another  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca.     The  gunwales  of  the  crowded 
vessels  rose  but  a  hand-breadth  above  the  water,  till    after 
creepmg  for  seven  days  through  shallow  sounds,  Cabeza'seized 
live  canoes  of  the  natives,  out  of  which  the  Spaniards  made 
guard-boards  for  their  five  boats.     During  thirty  days  more 
they  kept  on  tlieir  way,  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  im- 
perilled by  a  storm,  now  closely  following  the  shore,  now 
avoiding  savage  enemies  by  venturing  upon  the  s.-a.     On  the 
thirtieth  of  October,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
who  happened  to  lead  the  van,  discovered  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  river  now  known  as  the  Mississippi,  and  the  little  fleet 
was  snugly  moored  among  islands  at  a  league  from  the  stream 
which  brought  down  such  a  flood  ^,hat  even  at  that  distance 
the  water  was  sweet.     They  would  have  entered  the  "very 
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great  river"  in  search  of  fuel  to  parch  their  corn,  but  were 
baffled  by  the  force  of  the  current  and  a  rising  north  wind. 
A  mile  and  a  half  from  land  they  sounded,  and  with  a  line  of 
thirty  fathoms  could  iind  no  bottom.     In  the  night  following 
a  second  day's  fruitless  struggle  to  go  up  the  streaui,  the  boat's 
were  separated  ;    but  the  next  afternoon  Cabeza,  overtakint^ 
and  passing  Narvaez,  who  chose  to  hug  tlie  land,  struck  boldly 
out  to  sea  in  the  wake  of  Castillo,  whom  he  descried  ahead. 
They  had  no  longer  an  adverse  current,  and  in  that  region  the 
prevailing  v,hA  is  from  the  east.     For  four  days  the  half- 
famished  adventurera   kept   prosperously   toward   the   west, 
borne  along  by  their  rude  sails  and  their  labor  at  the  oar.     All 
the  fifth  of  November  an  easterly  storm  drove  them  forward ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  boat  of  Cabeza  was 
thrown  by  the  surf  on  the  sands  of  an  island,  which  he  called 
.e  isle  of  Malhado-that  is,  of  Misfortune.     Except  as  to  its 
length,  his  description  applies  to  Galveston  ;  his  men  believed 
themselves  not  far  from  the  Panueo.     The  Indians  of  the 
place  expressed  sympathy  for  their  shipwreck  by  howls,  and 
gave  them  food  and  shelter.     Castillo  was  cast  away  a  littlo 
farther  to  the  east ;  but  he  and  his  company  were  saved  alive. 
Of  the  other  boats,  an  uncertain  stoiy  reached  Cabeza ;  that 
one  foundered  in  the  gulf ;  that  the  crews  of  the  two  others 
gamed  the  shore ;  that  Narvaez  was  afterward  driven  out  to 
sea ;  tliat  the  stranded  men  began  wandering  toward  the  west ; 
and  that  all  (>f  them  but  one  perished  from  lumger. 

Those  who  were  with  Cabeza  and  Castillo  gradually  wasted 
away  from  cold  and  want  and  despair;  but  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Dorantes,  Castillo,  and  Estevanico,  a  blackamoor  from  V,J- 
bary,  bore  up  against  every  ill,  and,  though  scattered  among 
various  tribes,  took  thought  for  each  other's  welfare. 

The  brave  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  as  self-possessed  a  hero  as  ever 
graced  a  fiction,  fruitful  in  resources  and  never  wasting  time 
in  complaints  of  fate  or  fortune,  studied  the  habits  and  the 
languages  of  the  Indians ;  accustomed  himself  to  their  modes 
of  life;  peddled  little  articles  of  commerce  from  tribe  to  tribe 
in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast  for  forty  or  fifty  leagues; 
and  won  fame  in  the  wilderness  as  a  medicine  man  of  "avou! 
derful  gifts.     Li  ,Septem])er,  1531,  after  nearly  six  years'  cai>. 
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tivitj,  tlic  groat  foreninner  among  the  pathfinders  across  the 
continent  inspired  the  three  others  with  liis  own  marvellous 
fortitude,  and,  naked  and  ignorant  of  the  way,  without  so 
much  as  a  single  bit  of  iron,  they  planned  their  escape.     Ca- 
beza  has  left  an  artless  account  of  his  recollections  of  the 
journey ;  but  his  memory  sometimes  culled  up  incidents  out 
of  their  place,  so  that  his  narrative  is  confused.     He  pointed 
his  course  far  inland,  partly  because  the  nations  away  from 
the  sea  were  more  numerous  and  more  mild ;  partly  that,  if 
he  should  again  come  among  Clu-istians,  he  might  describe  the 
land  and  its  inhabitants.     Continuing  his  pilgrimage  through 
more  than  twenty  months,  sheltered  from  cold  first  by  deer- 
skins, then  by  buffalo  robes,  he  and  his  companions  passed 
through  Texas  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian  river,  then  along 
Indian  paths  crossed  the  water-shed  to  the  valley  of  the  Eio 
Grande  del  JS'orte  ;  and,  borne  up  by  cheerful  courage  against 
hunger,  want  of  water  on  the  plains,  cold  and  weariness,  perils 
from  beasts  and  perils  from  red  men,  the  voyagers  went  from 
town  to  town  in  Xew  Mexico,  westward  and  still  to  the  west, 
till  in  May,  1530,  they  drew  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the 
village  of  San  Miguel  in  Sonora.     From  that  place  they  were 
escorted  by  Spanish  soldiers  to  Compostella  ;  and  all  the  way 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  they  were  entertained  as  public  guests. 

In  1530  an  Indian  slave  had  told  wonders  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola,  the  Land  of  Buffaloes,  that  lay  at  the  north 
between  the  oceans  and  beyond  the  desert,  and  abounded  in 
silver  and  gold.  Tlie  rnnior  had  stimulated  ISTuno  de  Guzman, 
when  president  of  Nev/  Spain,  to  advance  colonization  as  far 
as  Compostella  and  Guadalaxara :  but  the  Indian  story-teller 
died ;  Guzman  was  suj3erseded ;  and  the  seven  rich  cities  re- 
mained hid. 

To  the  government  of  Kew  Galicia,  Mcndoza,  the  new 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  had  named  Francisco  Yasquez  Coronado. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  four  pioneers,  he  hastened  to  Culiacan, 
taking  with  him  Estevanico  and  Franciscan  friars,  one  of 
whom  was  Marcus  de  Xiza;  and  on  the  seventh  of  March, 
1539,  ho  despatched  them  under  special  instructions  from 
Mendoza  to  find  Cibola.  The  negro,  having  rapidly  hurried 
on  before  the  party,  provoked  the  natives  by  insofeiit  demands, 
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and  ^vas  Jailed.     On  the  twenty-second  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, Niza  was  again  at  Mexico,  where  he  boasted  that  he 
had  been  as  far  as  Cibola,  thougli  he  had  not  dared  to  enter 
within  Its  walls;  that,  with  its  terraced  stone  houses  of  many 
stories,  It  was  larger  and  richer  than  Mexico ;  tliat  his  Indian 
guides  gaye  him  accounts  of  still  more  opulent  towns      The 
priests  promulgated  in  their  sermons  his  dazzhng  report  •  the 
Spaniards  in   New  Spain,  trusting  implicitly  in   i's    ;uth 
burned  to  snbdue  the  yaunted  province's;  the  wise  la  it 
dent  Coronado,  parting  from  his  lovely  young  wife  and  yast 
possessions,  took  command  of  the  explorers;  more  young  men 
of  the  proudest  families  in  Spain  rallied  under  his  banne?  than 
had  ever  acted  together  in  America;  and  the  yiceroy  himself 
sending  Pedro  deAlarcon  up  the  coast  with  two  ships  and  a 
tender  to  aid  the    aud  party,  early  in  1540  went  in  person  to 
Compos  e  la  to  review  the  expedition  before  its  departure;  to 
distinguish  the  officers  by  his  cheering  attention  ;  aiid  to  m'ake 
tne  tioops  swear,  on  a  missal  containing  the  gospels  to  main 
tarn  implicit  obedience    and   never  to\bailir!h'e!:  S' 

2l"^7y  '^'""  ^"^"^'^^  ^'i^"^'^^'^«'  P^^t  -f  ^v-hom  M-ere 
Ts  exll.>""'"1  ■  ?  T''^'  "^^^^  ^^™«  ^°^°-  -^1  ^ound- 
bv  m'h  n"''  f:  '^"  """'  ''""''y  information  collected 
by  Melchior  Diaz  could  not  repress,  was  escorted  by  the  vice- 
roy  for  two  days  on  its  way.     Kever  had,  so  chivalrous  adv'n- 

one  of  tl  e  officers  seemed  fitted  to  lead  wherever  danj 
threatened  or  hope  allured.     From  Culiacan,  the  genend  Ic 
companied  by  fifty  horsemen,  u  few  foot  s'oldie.S,  and  h  s 
nearest  fnends,    went   in  advance   to   Sonora,  and  'so  to  t' e 

Xo  sooner  had  the  main  body,  with  lance  on  the  shoulder 

follo^^ed  Coronado  from  Soiu.ra,  than  Melchior  Diaz,  selectin.^ 
five-and-twenty  men  from  the  garrison  left  at  that  place  set 
off  to,-ard  the  west  to  meet  Alarcon,  who  in  the  n  eai  t  me 

ad  discovered  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  or,  as  he  named 
the  river  of  "  Our  La<ly  of  Good  Guidance."    Its  rapid  str  .m 
could  with  difficulty  be  stemmed;  but  hauled  bv  or  f 

vored  by  southerly  winds,  he  ascended  the  river  wiciil  boa 
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before  the  end  of  September;  the  second  time  for  a  distance 
of  four  degrees,  or  eighty-five  leagues,  nearly  a  Inmdred  miles, 
therefore,  aljove  the  present  boundary  of  the  United  States.' 
His  course  was  impeded  by  sand-bars ;  once,  at  least,  it  lay 
between  rocky  cliffs.     His  movements  were  ^\•atched  by  hun- 
dreds of  natives,  who  were  an  exceedingly  tall  race,  almost 
naked,  the  men  bearing  banners  and  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, tlie  women  cinctured  with  a  woof  of  painted  feathers  or 
a  deerskin  apron ;  having  for  their  food  pumpkins,  beans,  flat 
cakes  of  maize  baked  in  ashes,  and  bread  luade  of  the  pods  of 
the   mezquite-tree.      Ornaments  hr-cr  from   their  ears   and 
pierced  noses ;  and  the  warriors,  su.  .ared  with  briglit  colors, 
wore  crests  cut  out  of  deerskin.     Alarcon,  wlio  called  himself 
the  messenger  of  the  sun,  distributed  among  them  crosses; 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  Charles  V. ;  collected' 
stories  of  remoter  tribes  that  were  said  to  sjieak  more  than 
twenty  different  languages ;  but,  hearing  nothing  of  Coronado, 
he  sailed  back  to  New  Spain,  having  ascertained  that  lower 
California  is  not  an  island,  and  having  in  part  explored  the 
great  river  of  the  west.     Fifteen  leagues  al)ove  its  mouth, 
Melchior  Diaz  found  a  letter  which  Alarcon  luid  deposited  un' 
der  a  tree,  annoimcing  his  discoveries  and  his  return.     Failing 
of  a  junction,  Diaz  went  up  the  stream  for  five  or  six  days^ 
then  crossed   it   on   rafts,   and   examined   the    country   that 
stretched  toward  the  Pacific.     An  accidental  wound  cost  him 
his  life ;  his  party  returned  to  Sonora. 

:N"early  at  the  same  time  the  Colorado  M'as  discovered  at  a 
point  much  farther  to  the  north.  The  movements  of  the  gen- 
eral and  his  coinpanions  were  rapid  and  daring.  Disappoint- 
ment first  awaited  them  at  Chlchilti-Calii,  the  village  on  the 
border  of  the  desert,  which  was  found  to  consist  of"  one  soli- 
tary house,  built  of  red  earth,  without  a  roof  and  in  ruins 
Having  in  fifteen  days  toiled  through  the  barren  waste,  thev 
came  upon  a  rivulet,  which,  from  the  reddish  color  of  its  tur- 
bid  waters,  they  named  Yermili-^n ;  and  the  next  morning., 
about  the  eleventh  of  liFay,  they  reached  the  town  of  Cibola,' 
which  the  natives  called  Znni.  A  single  glance  at  the  little 
village,  built  U])(m  a  rocky  table,  that  rose  precipirouslv  over 
the  sandy  soil,  revealed  its  poverty  and  the  utter  falsehood  of 
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the  Franciscan's  report.  T],o  place,  to  whfch  tl.crc  was  no 
access  except  by  a  narrow  winding  road,  contained  tZlZ 
dredwarnors;  but  in  less  than  an  hour  it  yielded  to  ,e  i  " 
petnos,ty  of  the  Spaniards.  They  found 'there  povins" 
wh.ch  were  nn.eh  wanted,  but  neither  gold,  „„r  prec  Z 
stones,  noj  neh  stuffs;  and  Niza,  trembling  f„  his  11^?! 
back  to  ^ew  Spain  with  the  iirst  mcssenge';.  to  the    i  e  i; 

^  ""^  otl^r  c,t,es  of  Cibola  were  scarcely  more  conller 
able  than  Z„„i,  Coronado  despatched  Pedroi  TobaH  ta 
party  of  horse  to  visit  the  province  of  Tnsayan-tlntl  tb! 
seven  towns  of  Moqui ;  and  he  soon  returned  w  tb  t  e  L  ^fnt 
that  they  were  feeble  villages  of  poor  Indian  ,  who  s„™h 
peace  by  presents  of  skins,  .nantles  of  cotton,  and  maize  0„ 
h,s  return   Garei  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  with  t  vclve  o  1  ™  ,™ 

meis.  Jt  Mas  the  season  of  summer  as  they  passed  the  Moani 
ullages,  struck  across  the  desert,  and.  winding^or  tw  nty  dTs 
through  v„  can.c  ruins  and  arid  wastes,  dotted  only  witi  dwar^ 
pmes^  reached  an  upland  plain,  through  which  the  w  ^ol 
the  Colorado  have  cleft  an  abyss  for  their  course.  Vs  Thel 
gazed  down  its  interminable  side,  they  computed  it  to  !l 
measure  the  ottiest  mountain;  the  broad,  surging  torrl  be 
ow  appeared  not  more  than  a  fathom  wide.    Two  men  at 

Wl     "tltTTlb"'"  ""  ''"""'  ^'-".'»-'.  after  tiling 
through  a  tlnrd  of  the  way  to  the  bottom,  they  climbed  hick 
saymg  that  a  block,  which  from  the  summit  seemed  no  tal L; 
ftan  a  man  was  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
be  nle     The  party,  m  returning  to  Zuni,  saw  where  the  little 

twX  te.   ™    '"'"  """  '  ™''""'  ^™"  "'  "  '""'^-'1  -'i 

Gulfrft",if!''°-'*"'T!/°™'^  '"^' "'°  ^'""'"'^  "''"•'"'  '0  "'0 
of  Cal^      ?    '■'•  ""  '■""'""'•  °'  '»■"»'  '"^f"'«  "-  '■«"■"• 

Cicnt  •  r  '  ""T'  "'''"■""■"'^  "'  ^"'"  *'•»>"  ''  I-ovince  called 
Gcnje.  seventy  leagues  toward  the  e,ust,  in  the  country  of 
cat  le  whose  ha.r  was  soft  and  cnriing  like  wool.  A  nirtv 
under  7  ernando  Alvarado  went  with  the  returni  g  tn.D 
In  a™  days  they  reached  Acoma.  which  was  built  on  „  !h 
chll  to  be  reached  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  bavin,,  on  its 
top  land  enough  to  grow  maize,  and  cisterns  to  catch  the  ra^l 
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and  snow.     Here  the  Spaniards  received  gifts  of  game,  deer- 
skins, bread,  and  maize. 

Three  otlier  days  brought  Alvarado  to  Tiguex,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Eio  del  Norte,  just  below  Albuquerque,  perhaps 
not  far  from  Isletta ;  and  in  five  days  more  he  reached  Cicuye, 
on  the  river  Pecos.  But  he  found  there  nothing  of  note,  ex- 
cept an  Indian  who  told  of  Quivira,  a  country  to  the  north- 
east, the  real  land  of  the  buffalo,  abounding  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  watered  by  tributaries  of  a  river  which  was  two  leagues 
wide. 

The  Spanish  camp  for  the  winter  was  established  near 
Tiguex ;  there  Alvarado  brought  the  Indian  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  to  Qnivira  ;  there  Coronado  himself  appeared, 
after  a  tour  among  eight  more  southern  villages ;  and  there 
his  army,  which  had  reached  Znni  without  loss,  arrived  in 
December,  suffering  on  its  march  from  cold  and  storms  of 
snow. 

The  people  who  had  thus  far  been  discovered  had  a  civil- 
ization  intermediate  between  that  of   the  Mexicans  and  the 
tribes  of  hunters.     They  dwelt  in  fixed  places  of  abode,  built, 
for  security  against  roving  hordes  of  savages,  on  tables  of  land 
that  spread  out  upon  steep  natural  castle,  of  sandstone.    Each 
^ouse  was  large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four  hundred  per- 
sons, and  consisted  of  one  compact  parallelogram,  raised  of 
mud,  hardened  in  the  sun,  or  of  stones,  cemented  by  a  mixture 
of  ashes,  earth,  and  charcoal  for  lime  ;  usually  three  or  four 
stories  lugh,  with  terraces,  inner  balconies,  and  a  court,  havin- 
no  entrance  on  the  ground  floor;  accessible  from  without  only 
by  ladders,  which  in  case  of  alarm  might  be  drawn  inside, 
ihere  was  no  king  or  chief  exercising  supreme  authority,  no 
caste  of  nobles  or  priests,  no  human  sacrifices,  no  cruel  rites 
of  superstition,  no  serfs  or  class  of  laborers  or  slaves ;  they 
were  not  governed  much;  and  that  little  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  of  old  men.     A  subterranean  heated 
room  was  tlie  council-chamber.     They  had  no  hieroglyphics 
like  the  Mexicans,  nor  calendar,  nor  astronomical  knowledge 
i^ows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  stones,  were  their  weapons  of  de- 
tence  ;  they  were  not  sanguinary,  and  they  never  feasted  on 
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tery  was  rare  ;  polygamy  unknown.  Maize,  beans,  pnmpkins, 
and,  It  would  seem,  a  species  of  native  cotton,  were  cultivated  ' 
the  mezquite-tree  furnished  bread.  The  dress  was  of  skins  or 
cotton  mantles.  They  possessed  nothing  which  conld  gratify 
avarice  ;  the  promised  turquoises  were  valueless  blue  stones 

IJnwilhng  to  give  up  the  hope  of  discovering  an  opulent 
country,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1541,  Coronado  with 
the  false  Indian  as  the  pilot  .f  his  detachment,  began  a  niarch 
to  the  north-east.     Crossing  the  track  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Canadian  river,  they  came  in  nine  days  upon 
plains  which  seemed   to  have  no  end,  and  where  countless 
prairie  dogs  peered  on  them  from  their  burrows.     Many  pools 
of  water  were  found  impregnated  with  salt,  and  bitter  to  the 
taste      The  wanderings  of  the  general,  extending  over  three 
hundred  leagues,  brought  him  among  the  Quercchos,  hunters 
of  the  bison,  which  gave  them  food  and  clothing,  strinc^s  to 
their  bows    and  coverings  to   their  lodges.     They  had  do^^s 
to  carry  their  tents  when  they  moved ;    they  knew  of   no 
wealth  but  the  products  of  the  chase,  and  they  migrated  with 
the  wild  herds.     The  Spaniards  came  once  upon  a  p-airie  Tt 
was  broken  neither  by  rocks  nor  hills,  nor  trees  nor  shrubs, 
nor  anything  which  could  arrest  the  eye  as  it  followed  the 
sea  of  grass  to  the  horizon.     In  the  hollow  ravines  there  were 
trees,  ^v-hich  could  be  seen  only  by  approaching  the  steep 
bank ;  the  path  for  descending  to  the  water  was  marked  by 
the  tracks  of  the  bison.     Here  some  of  the  Teyas.nation  from 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  were  found  hunting 
The  governor,  sending   back  the  most  of  his  men,  with  a 
chosen  band  journeyed  on  for  forty-two  days  longer,  having 
no  food  but  the  meat  of  buffaloes,  and  no  fuel  but  their  dung 
At  last  he  reached  the  province,  which,  apparentlv  from  some 
confusion  of  names,  he  was  led  to  call  Quivira,  and  which  lay 
m  forty  degrees  north  latitude,  unless  he  may  have  erred  one 
or  two  degrees  in  his  observations.     It  was  well  watered  by 
brooks  and  rivers,  which  flowed  to  what  the  Spaniards  then 
called  the  Espiritu  Santo  ;  the  soil  was  the  best  strong,  black 
mould,  and  bore  plums  like  those  of  Spain,  nuts,  grapes,  and 
excellent  mulberries.     The  inhabitants  were  sava^^es,  having 
no  culture  but  of  maize  ;  no  metal  but  copper ;  no^lodges  but 
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of  straw  or  of  bison  skins ;  no  clothing  but  buffalo  robes. 
Hero,  on  the  bank  of  a  great  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
cross  was  raised  with  tliis  inscription  :  "  Thus  far  came  the 
general,  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado." 

After  a  still  further  search  for  rich  kingdoms,  and  after 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  had  been  explored  by  parties  from 
the  army  for  twenty  leagues  above  its  tributary,  the  Jemez, 
and  for  an  uncertain  distance  below  El  Paso,  the  general,  re- 
turning to  Tiguex,  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  1541,  reported 
to  Charles  Y.  that,  poor  as  were  the  villages  on  the  great 
river  of  the  North,  nothing  better  had  been  found,  and  that 
the  region  was  not  fit  to  be  colonized.     Persuaded  that  no 
discoveries  could  be  made  of  lands  rich  in  gold,  or  thickly 
enough  settled  to  be  worth  dividing  as  estates,  Coronado,  in 
1542,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  his  officers,  returned  to 
New  Spain.     His  failure  to  find  a  Northern  Peru  threw  him 
out  of  favor ;  yet  what  could  have  more  deserved  applause 
than  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  men  who  thoroughly  exam- 
ined  and  accurately  portrayed  the  country  north  of  Sonora, 
from  M'hat  is  now  Kansas  on  the  one  side  to  the  chasm  of  the 
Colorado  on  the  other  ? 

In  the  year  of  the  return  of  Coronado,  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  xVcapulco  under  the  command  of  Juan  Eo- 
driguez  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese.  In  January,  1543,  Cabrillo 
died  in  the  harbor  of  San  Diego ;  but  his  pilot,  Bartolome 
Ferrelo,  continued  the  exploration,  and  traced  the  coast  of  the 
Americaii  continent  on  tlio  Pacific  to  within  two  and  a  half 
degrees  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   SPA.MARDS    IN   THE   MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY. 

n  1537  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  landing  in  Spain,  addressed  to  the 

beH  f  fl  T  ^^^""^"\«^  *^-  -^tinent"  quickened  the 
belief  that  tlie  country  between  the  river  Palmas  and  the 
Atlantic  was  the  richest  in  the  world. 

The  assertion  was  received  even"  by  those  who  had  seen 

than  to  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  of  Xeres.  He  had  been  the  favor- 
ite companion  of  Pizarro,  and  at  the  storming  of  Cusco  had 
enrpassed  his  .companions  in  arms.  He  assisted  in  arrest- 
ing  the  unhappy  Atahualpa,  and  shared  in  the  immense  ran- 
som with  ^^^^eh  the  credulous  Inca  purchased  the  promise  of 

of  P.?'  /'TT^  '^'  angry  jealousies  of  the  conquerors 
ot  i  eni  Soto  had  seasonably  withdrawn,  to  display  his  oou- 
ence  in  Spain,  and  to  solicit  advancement.    His  reception  was 
triumphant ;  success  of  all  kinds  awaited  him.     The  dauo-hter 
of  the  distinguished  nobleman  under  whom  he  had  first  sS-ved 
as  a  poor  adventurer  became  his  M-ife  ;  and  the  special  favor 
of  Charles  Y  invited  him  to  prefer  a  large  request.     It  had 
been  beheved  that  the  recesses  of  the  continent  at  the  north 
concealed  cities  as  magnificent  and  temples  as  richlv  endowed 
as  any  which  had  yet  been  plundered  within  the  tropics.    Soto 
desired  to  rival  Cortes  in  glory,  and  surpass  Pizarro  in  wealth. 
Blinded  by  av^nce  and  the  love  of  power,  he  repaired  to  Ya- 
liacloiid,  and  demanded  iiermission  to  conquer  Florida  at  his 
own  cost ;  and  Charles  Y.  readily  conceded  to  so  renowned  a 
commander  the  government  of  Cuba,  with  absolute  power  over 
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tlie  immense  territory  to  winch  tlio  name  of  Florida  was  still 
vaguely  applied. 

^     No  sooner  was  the  design  of  the  new  armament  published 
in  Spain  than  the  wildest  hopes  were  indulged.    How  brill 
lant  must  be  the  prospect,  since  the  conqueror  of  Peru  was 
^•i  Img  to  hazard  his  fortune  and  the  greatness  of  his  name  I 
Adven  nrers  assembled  as  volunteers,  many  of  them  peopio 
of  noble   birth   and  good   estates.      Houses   and  vineyards^ 
lands  for  tillage    and  rows  of  olive-trees  in  the  Ajarrafe  o 
Seville,  were  sold,  as  la  the  times  of  the  crusades,  to  obtain 
«ie  means  of  military  equipments.     The  port  of  San  Lucar  of 
Barrameda  was  crowded  with  those  who  hastened  to  solie't 
perimssion  to  s^^are  in  the  undertaking.      Even  soldiei-s  of 
Portuga    desired  to  be  enrolled  for  the  service.     A  muster 
was  held:  tae  Portuguese  glittered  in  burnished  armor ;    nd 
the  Castihans  were  "  very  gallant  with  silk  upon  silk."    From 
the  numerous  aspirants,  Soto  selected  for  his  companions  sTx 
hundred  men  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the  flower  of'the  penln- 

The  fleet  sailed  as  gayly  .g  if  on  a  holiday  excursion 
From  Cuba  the  precaution  had  been  taken  to  send  vessels' 
CO  Flonda  to  explore  a  harbor ;  and  two  Indians,  brought "p! 
live    to  Havana,  mvented  such  falsehoods  as  they  perceived 
would  be  acceptable.      They  conversed  by  signsVand  the 
signs  were  interpreted  as  afiirming  that  Florida  ab;unded  in 
gold.       lie  news  spread  great  contentment;    Soto  and   his 
troops  restlessly  longed  for  the  hour  of  their  departure  to  the 
SrVf  ".*^;-!^^-t  country  which  had  yef  been  diLot 
ered.       The  infection  spread  in  Cuba ;  and  Yasco  Porcallo 
an  aged  and  a  wealthy  man,  lavished  his  fortune  in  nJm- 
cent  preparations.  "la^nm- 

Soto  had  been  welcomed  in  Cuba  by  long  and  brilliant 
festivals  and  rejoicings.  In  May,  1530,  all  preVrations"-  re 
completed  ;  leaving  his  wife  to  govern  the  island,  he  and  li! 
company,_ful  of  unbounded  expectations,  embarked  for  Flo  i! 
da_;  aT,d  in  about  a  fortnight  his  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Spir.tu  Santo.  The  soldiers  went  on  shore;  the  hor.es  be 
tween  two  .md  three  hundred  in  number,  we;e  dis^n  r\  d 
Soto  would  hsten  to  ao  augury  but  of  success ;  and,  like  Cot 
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tes,  he  refused  to  retain  his  ships,  le^t  they  should  tornnt  to  a 
retreat  Most  of  them  were  sent  to  Ilavaua.  J>orcallo  -rew 
a  ar,ned.  It_  had  been  a  priuHpal  ohjcct  with  hiu.  to  obtain 
Bhives  for  us  estates  a.ul  unnes  iu  C,d,a;  <h)spainn;,r  of  suc- 
cess, he  sailed  l.M-  the  island  after  the  lirst  skinnish.  Soto 
was  indignant  at  the  desertion,  hut  concealed  his  an.rer 

And  non-  he^nin  the  nomadic  marcii  of  horsemen  and  in- 
fantry, competcly  armed ;  a  force  exceeding  in  numbers  and 
equipments  the  lamous  partisans  who  triunq.hed  over  the  em- 
pu-es  of  Mexu-o  and  Peru.     Everything  was   ,,rovided  that 
experience  in  former  invasions  could  suggest:  chains  for  cap- 
tives, and  the  instruments  of  a  forge;  weapons  of  ail  kinds 
then  ill  use,  and  blood-hounds  as  auxiliaries  against  the  natives  • 
ample  stores  of  food,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  a  drove  of  ho.^s' 
which  would  soon  swarm  in  the  favoring  climate  where  the 
forests  and  maize  furnished  them  abundant  sustenance.     It  was 
a  roving  company  of  gallant  freebooters  in  quest  of  a  fortune  • 
a  romantic  stroll  of  men  whom   avarice   rendered  ferocious,' 
through  unexplored  regions,  over  unknown  paths,  wherever 
nnnor  nught  point  tc  the  residence  of  some  chieftain  with 
more  than  reruvian  wealth,  or  the  ill-interpreted  shnis  of 
he  Ignorant  natives  might  seem  to  promise  gold.     Often,  at 
he  resting-places,   groups    of    listless    adventurers  clustered 
together  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  desperate  gamin-      Ile- 
hgious  zeal    was   also  united  with  avarice:   twelve  ^.-iests, 
besides  other  ecclesiastics,  accompanied  the  expedition.     Orna- 
nien  s  for  the  service  of  mass  were  provided;  every  festival 
was  to  be  kept    every  religious  practice  to  be  observed.     As 
the  troop  marched  through  the  wilderness,  the  solemn  procos- 
sions,  which  the  church  enjoined,  were  scrupulouslv  instituted 

carna'e  ""  ''  "  ^''^"'"''  '"'"»  '''''''  '^  ^'^^^y  -^ 

The  movements  of  the  first  season,  from  June  to  the  end 
of  October  bought  the  company  from  the  bay  of  Spiritu 
Santo  to  the  home  of  the  Appalachians,  east  of  the  Flin 

^rr    "%  r;  ^'""  '^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^--'y  -^  Appalachee. 
The  names  of  the  intermediate  places  cannot  be  identified. 

ll\T7  7r  '?  ""'  '"^  ^""  °^  ^"'^"•«-    Tl-  Imlians  were 
alwaj»  hostile;   the  two  captives  of  the  former  expedition 
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racapod  ;  .1  Spaniard,  ivlio  luul  hem  l<oi)t  i„  .1..,,       , 

.I,crc.  ,va,  »  vor  ,    "  if    ;,""  ""."""""  "'  »"^  '-"J  «horo 

t>H.ugi,  death  und.^  Va .;:;,  r;:,  "'■""--; -«„ 

cortai,,  p„nisl„„cnt     tL      ?  '''""'"'""nds  wa»  tl,„ 

I  Lave  »i,  rlortv  I    ,  1, ""■';  """'^    ""''^  ^o'"'  "  'i" 
The  l,„.tU„  radii:    2  it\   .     '^y'"''  »y  o--  ^T™.- 
put  .0  dcatl,,  ,■„  part  on.iav  d     rtZ  ^:t^^T- '"  T,-* 
"OU  eo„a,.  ai,out  their  „ed<» ;  theirlli:      »    ota-'H 
ma.M  and  to  carry  the  ha.r.n,.,„      A,,  „, ,  *=  "'" 

erod  Oehus,  the  harhor  "of  P:.„i,:ftd".f  f'"' ''*''" 
transmitted  to  Cuha,de..iri„..tlr.tMn  •  '™8°  ™ 

.«i«l,t  he  sent  to  th,at  pi:"."  ""'""»'  ^™-'"'ri'«o» 

nedoscriirdopr  ':,::;;: rr "  -r  ""^'"™'"°"- 

tool;  heart      Tl,„  T,,  l  *''"  "^''ilol'S  Spaniards 

eagerl/haste„od  to  t£  ^  « h  oa!  "  f  •-'"'™-;  *'--"foro, 
'™»>.^';  the,  ad,„ire,I  the  flrti  ^  .;„t'' of  G  ""  ^T 
pmduetive,  and  full  „f  good  riverj     T  r^'"'  ™''' 

trihiitary  of   the  jM-rf.mM  They  crossed  a  northern 

Ogeeehie     „       .,t"''"  "'"'  '  """"'"■"  '"•»"=!'  of  tho 

wMeh,„,:^;:;;:«lt;t;i™■■■:,;■^™;■:»,^;;f->;eo  itself, 

rent.     ]>,riieh  of  tlie  timo  H.o  ^n         V  *       '^  '^''''"^'  ^»^- 

vou  .-.J  ^^®  '^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  execution  quickened  the  inven- 
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tion  of  Ilia  companions;  and  tlic  Spaniards  made;  tlu-ir  way  to 
tho  small  Indian  settlement  of  Cutifa-Chiqni.  A  da_i^<'er  and 
a  rosary  were  found  hero  ;  the  story  of  the  Iiuliaiis  traced 
them  to  tho  expedition  of  Vasqnez  do  Aylloii ;  and  a  two 
days' jciinicy  wouM  reach,  it  was  believed,  the  harlior  of  St. 
Helena.  Tho  soldiers  thought  of  home,  and  desired  either 
to  make  a  settlement  on  tho  fruitful  soil  around  tlunn,  or  to 
return.  The  governor  was  "  a  stern  man,  and  of  few  words." 
Willingly  hearing  the  oi)ini«)n3  of  others,  he  was  inflexible 
when  he  had  once  declared  his  own  mind  ;  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers "  condescended  to  his  will." 

In  May  tho  direction  of  the  march  was  to  the  north  ;  to 
the  comparatively  sterile  country  of  the  Chcrokocs,  and  in 
part  through  a  district  in  which  gold  is  now  found.  The  in- 
habitants were  poor,  but  gentle  ;  they  offered  such  presents 
as  their  habits  of  life  permitted— deerskins  and  wild  hens. 
Soto  could  hardly  have  crossed  the  mountains  so  as  to  enter 
tl  V.  basin  of  the  Tennessee  river;  it  seems,  rather,  that  he 
passed  fn^n  tho  head-waters  of  the  Savannah  cr  tho  Chatta- 
hoochee to  the  head-waters  of  the  Coosa.  The  name  of  Cana- 
sauga,  a  village  at  which  he  halted,  is  still  given  to  a  ])ranch  of 
the  latter  stream.  For  several  months  the  Spaniards  were  in 
the  valleys  which  send  their  waters  to  the  bay  of  Mobile. 
Chiaha  was  an  island  distant  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Canasauga.  An  '  xploring  party  which  was  sent  to  the  north 
were  appalled  by  tho  aspect  of  tho  Appalachian  chain,  and 
pronounced  the  mountains  impassable.  They  had  looked  for 
mines  of  coj^per  and  gold  ;  and  their  only  plunder  was  a  buf- 
falo robe. 

In  tlic  latter  part  of  July  the  Spaniards  were  at  Coosa. 
In  the  course  of  the  season  they  had  occasion  to  ju-aise  the 
wild  grape  of  the  country,  the  same,  perhaps,  which  has  since 
been  thought  worthy  of  culture,  and  to  admire  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  maize,  which  was  ppringing  from  the  fertile  ])lains 
of  Alabama.  A  southerly  direction  led  the  train  to  Tusca- 
loosa ;  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  the  wanderers  reached  a 
considerable  town  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tombigbee,  and  about  one  hundred  miles,  or  six  days'  journey, 
from  Tensacola.     The  village  was  called  Mavilla,  or  Mobile,  a 
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name  wlm-1.  ^is  now  applied  not  to  tho  bay  only,  but  to  the 

uincroiis  tnI)titanos.     The  Span- 


river,  after  tljc  union  of  its 


ianla,  tired  of   hxl 


g'M;r  i„  the  tiehl.s,  desired  to 


cabins ;  the  Indians,  with  desperate 

invaders.     A  batth;  ensued  ;  the  terrors  of  cavul 

victory  to   llie  Si)aniard8.     Tlio  tow 


OCCl 


i|>y  tho 


eoura<,'e,  rose  a«,'ain8t  tlieir 
ly  gave  tho 
.  .  II  was  set  on  iire ;  and  a 

ytuess  of  the  sc-ene,  n,  a  greatly  exaggerated  aeeount,  relates 
that  two  thousand  t:vo  hundred  Indians  were  slain,  sulfoeated 
or  bun.t.     "  Of  tho  Christian,  eighteen  .lied  ; "  one  hunrd 
and  hfty  were  wounded  with  arrows  ;  twelve  horses  were  slain 
and  seventy  hurt.     The  baggage  of  the  Spaniards  was  within 
the  town,  and  was  entirely  consumed. 

Meanwhile,  ships  from  Cuba  ha<l  arrived  at  Oehus,  now 
I'ensaco  a.  boto  had  made  no  important  discoveries;  he  had 
gathered  no  tempting  stores  of  silver  and  gold ;  tho  fires  of 
ilub.le  had  consumed  his  curious  collections;  with  resolute 
pride  he  determined  to  send  no  news  of  liimself,  until,  liko 
Cortes,  he  had  found  some  rich  country 

1^10  region  above  the  mouth  of  the'  Mobile  was  populous 
and  hostile  and  yet  too  poor  to  promise  plunder.  In  tho 
middle  of  November,  Soto  retreated  toward  the  north,  his 
troops  already  reduced,  by  sickness  and  warfare,  to  five  hun- 

fnl""";  PK  "'""'''  ^'"""^  ""'^  ^^^"^''-  ^-  ^--^'-'-d  winter- 
quaiters  at  Chicaga,  a  smrdl  town  in  the  country  of  the  Chieka- 
saw3,  m  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  probably  on 
tho  western  banlc  of  tho  Ya.oo.      Snow  fell   but  luai.e'was 
ye    standmg  in  the  open  fields.     The  Spaniards  were  able  to 
gather  a  supply  of  food,  and  tho  deserted  town,  with  such  rudo 
cabins  as  they  adde<l,  affordecl  them  shelter  through  the  winter 
let  no  mines  were  discovered  ;  no  ornaments  of  gold  adorned 
the  savages  ;the,r  wealth  was  the  harvest  of  corn,  and  wig 
jumswere  their  only  palaces ;  they  were  poor  and  indepof- 
dent ;  they  were  hardy  and  loved  freedom 

When  the  spring  of  15-H  began  to  open,  Soto,  as  he  had 
usually  done  with  other  tribes,  demanded  of'  the  Chieftain  ^f 

ommnv  'T  T^         l''"^.  '"^  '^  --)'  the  burdens  of  his 
companv.     The  Indians  hesitated;  and,  in  the  dead  of  nhdit 
deceiving  the  sentinels,  set  fire  to  their  own  village,  in  which 
the  Castihans  were  encamped.     On  a  sudden,  half  the  houses 
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were  in  flames  ;  and  the  loudest  notes  of  the  war-wlioop  runo- 
througli  the  air.     The  Indians,  could  they  have  acted  with 
calm  bravery,  might  have  gained  a  victory ;  but  they  trembled 
at  their  own  success,  and  feared  the  unequal  battle  against 
weapons  of  steel.      Many  of  the  horses  had  broken  loose  • 
others  perished  in  the  stables  ;  most  of  the  swine  were  con- 
sumed ;   eleven  of  the  Christians  were  burnt,  or  lost  their 
lives  in  tlie  tumult.     The  clothes  which  had  been  saved  from 
the  fires  of  Mobile  were  destroyed,  and  the  Spaniards,  now  as 
naked  as  the  natives,  suffered  from  the  cold.     Weapons  and 
equipments  were   consumed   or  spoiled.      But,  in  a  respite 
of  a  week,  forges  were  erected,  swords  newly  tempered  and 
good  ashen  lances  were  made,  equal  to  the  best  of  Biscay 
When,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  Indians  attacked  the 
camp,  they  found  "  the  Christians  "  prepared. 

The  disasters  which  had  been  encountered  served  only  to 
confirm  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor.     Should  he,  Avho  had 
promised  greater  booty  than  Mexico  or  Peru  hud  yielded  now 
return  as  a  defeated  fugitive,  so  naked  that  his  troops 'were 
clad  only  in  skins  and  mats  of  ivy?     In  April  the  search  for 
some  wealthy  region  was  renewed ;  the  caravan  marched  still 
farther  to  the  west.     For  seven  days  it  struggled  through  a 
wilderness  of  forests  and  marshes,  and  at  length  came  to  Ind- 
ian settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  I^Iississippi.     It  was  then 
described  as  more  than  a  mile  broad,  floAving  with  a  stron- 
current,  and  by  its  weight  forcing  a  channel  of  groat  depth 
In  the  water,  which  was  always  muddy,  trees  were  contin-  ally 
floating  down.  "^ 

The  Spaniards  were  guided  by  natives  to  one  of  the  usual 
crossmg-places,  probably  at  tne  lowest  Chickasaw  bluff  not  far 
from  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  arrival  of  tho 
strangers  awakened  curiosity  and  fear.  A  multitude  of  people 
from  the  oti.  r  side  of  the  river,  painted  and  gayly  decorated 
with  great  plumes  of  white  feathers,  tlie  warriors  standin-  in 
rows  with  bow  and  arrows  in  their  hands,  the  chieftains  sitdn- 
under  awnings  as  magnificent  as  the  artless  manufactures  of 
the  natives  could  weave,  came  rowing  down  the  stream  in  a 
fleer,  of  two  hundred  canoes,  seeming  to  the  admiring  Spaniards 
liJ.e  a  fair  army  of  galleys."     They  brought  gifts  of  fish,  and 
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loaycs  mr,do  of  the  fruit  of  the  persimmon.  TJ.o  boats  of  the 
natives  were  too  weak  to  transport  horses;  almost  a  month 
expired  before  barges,  hrge  enough  to  hold  three  horrmen 
each,  were  eonstructed  for  crossing  the  river.  At  length  ™ 
Hie  end  of  May,  the  Spaniards  embarked  upon  the  Missif sipm- 
and  were  borne  to  its  western  bank  ^iississippi, 

JM.s»oun    So  o  had  heard  its  praises;  he  believed  in  its  vicin. 
ty  to  mineral  wealth ;  and  he  determined  to  visit  its  tllTs 
In  ascending  the  Mississippi  the  party  was  often  ob  i 'eHo 
wade  through  morasses ;  in  June  they  Lme,  as  it  wonMseem 
upon  the  district  of  little  Prairie.    „d  the  dry  and  de  3 
lands  wlneh  extend  toward  New  Maurid.    Here  the  Sp.:„ia  ds 
were  adored  as  ehildren  of  the  sun,  .and  the  blind  were  brou"h 
into  the.r  prescnee  to  be  healed  by  the  sons  of  light.    "X 
only  to  God,  who  is  in  he.aven,     ,r  whatsoever  ye  need  "said 
Soto  ,n  reply     The  wild  fruits  of  that  ,vgion  ,/ere  ab^dai 
the  pec,™  nu  ,  the  mulberry,  and  two  khids  of  wild  11' 

pomt  which  Soto  reached  near  the  Mississippi,  he  remained 

dentifiod;  but  the  accounts  of  the  amusements  of  the  Span" 
ni  ds  eon,™  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  their  r.™bW 
The  spade-fish,  the  most  whimsical  production  of  the  muddv 
streams  of  the  west,  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 

?hj  "i;:di;,r  "^"""'"'^- '-'-'""'  '>■  '-^  ^-'  "^^"'■-"  °" 

A  party  which  was  sent  to  examine  the  regions  to  the 
north  reported  that  they  were  almost  a  desert.     Tic  coun  rv 
nearer  the  Missouri  was  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  tl  injy  J 
hab,  cd;  the  bison  abounded  them  so  much  that  no  iifai  "e 
ould  be  cultivated,  and  the  few  inhabitants  were  him  era 
In  August,  Soto  turned,  therefore,  to  the  west  and  north-wS' 
am.  pimped  St  1  more  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the  con  ! 
neut.    The  highlands  of  White  river,  more  than  two  hui  dred 
m  r  H  •    '?•  ^'^'^''PVK  were  probably  the  limit  of  I  ^ 

"arch  in  this  direction.  The  mountains  offered  neither  gems 
nor  gold,  and  the  disappointed  e.xplorei-s  marched  to  the  souT 
i '■<-■}  p-tsed  through  a  succession  of  towns,  of  which  the  posi- 
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tion  cannot  be  fixed,  till  at  length  we  find  tliem  among  the 
Tunicas,  near  the  hot  springs  and  saline  tributaries  of  the 
Washita.  It  was  at  Autianique,  a  town  on  the  same  river, 
that  they  passed  the  winter;  thcj  had  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment through  the  country  of  the  Kappaws. 

The  native  tribes,  everywhere  on  the  route,  were  found  in 
a  state  of  civilization  beyond  that  of  nomadic  hordes.     They 
were  an  agricultural  people,  with  fixed  places  of  abode,  and 
subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  the  fields  more  than  upon  the 
chase.     Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  they  could  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  their  unwelcome  visitors;  the  bow  and  arrow  were  tho 
most   effective  weapons   with  which   they  were  acquainted. 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  turbulent  or  quarrelsome ;  but, 
as  the  population  was  moderate  and  the  earth  fruitful,  the 
tribes  were  not  accustomed  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  possession  of  territories.      Their  dress  was,  in  part,  mats 
wrought  of  ivy  and  bulrushes,  of  the  bark  and  lint^of  trees; 
in  cold  weather  they  wore  maniles  woven  of  feathers.     The 
eettlemcnts  were  by  tribes;   each   tribe  occupied  what  tho 
Spaniards  called  a  province  ;  their  villages  were  generally  near 
together,  but  were  composed  of  few  habitations.     The  Span- 
iards treated  them  with  no  other  forbearance  than  their  own 
selfishness  demanded,  and  enslaved  such  as  offended,  employ- 
ing them  as  porters  and  guides.     On  a  slight  suspicion  they 
■would  cut  off"  the  hands  of  numbers  of  the  natives  for  punish- 
ment or  intimidation;  the  young  cavaliers,  from  desire  of 
seeming  valiant,  took  delight  in  cruelties  and  carnage.     The 
guide  who  was  unsuccessful,  or  who  purposely  led  tliem  away 
from  the  settlements  of  his  tribe,  would  be  seized  and  thrown 
to  the  hounds.      Sometimes  a  nptive  was  condemned  to  the 
flames.     Any  trifling  consideration  of  safety  would  induce  the 
governor  to  set  fire  to  a  hamlet.     The  happines:-,  the  life,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  were  held  of  no  account.     The  ap- 
proach of  the  Spaniards  was  heard  with  dismay,  and  their 
departure  hastened  by  the  suggestion  of  wealthier  lands  at  a 
distance. 

In^  the  spring  of  1542  Soto  determined  to  descend  the 
Washita  to  its  junction,  and  to  get  tidings  of  the  sea.  As  he 
advanced,  he  was  soon  lost  amidst  tho  bayous  and  marshes 
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wLic'li  are  found   along  the  Eed  river    and    its  tributaries. 
Near  tlie  Mississippi  he  came  upon  the  country  of  Nilco, 
wliich  was  well  peopled.     The  river  was  there  larger  tlu...  the' 
Guadalquivir  at  Seville.     In  the  middle  of  April  he  arrived  at 
the  province  where  the  Washita,  already  united  with  the  Eed 
river,  enters  the  Mississippi.     The  province  was  called  Gua- 
choya.     Soto  anxiously  inquired  the  distance  to  the  sea ;  the 
chieftain  of  Guachoya  could  not  tell.    Were  there  settlements 
extending  along  the  river  to  its  mouth  ?     It  was  answered  that 
its  lower  banks  were  an  uninhabited  waste.     Unwilling  to  be- 
lieve so  disheartening  a  tale,  Soto  sent  one  of  his  ni^n,  with 
eight  horsemen,  to  descend  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
explore  the  country.    They  travelled  eight  days,  and  were  able 
to  advance  not  mucli  more  than  thirty  miles,  they  were  so  de- 
layed by  the  frequent  bayous,  impassable  canebrakes,  and  the 
dense  Avoods.     The  governor  received  the  intelligence  with 
gloom.     His  horses  and  men   were  dying  around  him;  the 
natives  were  becoming  dangerous  enemies.     He  attempted  to 
overawe  a  tribe  of  Indians  near  Natchez  by  claiming  a  super- 
natural birth,  and  demanding  obedience  and  tribute.     "  You 
say  you  are  the  child  of  the  sun,"  replied  the  undaunted  chief; 
"dry  up  the  river  and  I  will  believe  you.     Do  you  desire  to 
see  me  ?    Visit  the  town  where  I  dwell.     If  you  come  in 
peace,  I  will  receive  you  with  special  good-will;  if  in  war,  I 
will  not  shrink  one  foot  back."     But  Soto  was  no  longer  able 
to  abate  the  confidence  or  punish  the  temerity  of  the  natives. 
His  stubborn  pride  was  changed  by  long  disappointments  into 
a  wasting  mehmcholy.      A  malignant   fever  ensued,  durin* 
which  he  had  little  comfort,  and  was  neither  visited  nor  at^ 
tended  as  the  last  hours  of  life  demand.     Believing  his  death 
near  at  hand,  on  the  twentieth  of  May  he  held  a  las^t  interview 
with  his  followers ;  and,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  compan- 
ions, who  obeyed  him  to  the  end,  he  named  a  successor.     On 
the  next  day  he  died.     Thus  perished  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  the  successful  associate  of  Pizarro.     His 
miserable  end  was  the  more  observed  from  the  greatness  of 
his  former  prosperity.     His  soldiers  pronounced  liis  eulogy  by 
grieving  fur  their  loss  ;  the  priests  chanted  over  his  body  the 
first  requiems  that  were  ever  heard  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi.  To  conceal  his  death,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
mantle,  and  in  the  stillness  of  midnight  was  sunk  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream. 

Ko  longer  guided  by  the  energy  and  pride  of  Soto,  the 
company  resolved  on  reaching  New  Spain  without  delay.     To 
do  this  they  must  either  descend  the  river  in  such  frail  boats 
as  they  could  put  together,  or  attempt  the  long  pathway'to 
Mexico  through  the  forests.     They  were  unanimous  in  the 
opmion  that  it  was  less  dangerous  to  go  by  land  ;  the  hope  was 
still  cherished  that  some  wealthy  state,   some  opulent  city 
might  yet  be  discovered,  and  all  fatigues  be  forgotten  in  the 
midst  of  victory  and  spoils.     Again  they  penetrated  the  west- 
ern wilderness;  in  July  tliey  found  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  Natchitoches ;  but  the  Eed  river  was  so  swollen  that  it 
could  not  be  crossed  by  them.     The  Indian  guides  purposely 
led  them  astray ;  "  they  went  up  and  down  through  very  o-reat 
woods,"  without  making  any  progress.     Tlie  wiiderness,"into 
which  they  had  at  last  wandered,  wab  sterile  and  scarcely  in- 
habited ;  they  had  now  reached  tlie  great  buffalo  prairies  of 
the  west,  the  hunting-gror-ds  of  tlie  Pawnees  and  Comancher 
the  migratory  tribes  on  the  confines  of  Mexico.     The  Span- 
iards believed  themselves  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  west  of  the  MississipjH.     Desperate  as  the  resolution 
seemed,  it  was  determined  to  return  once  more  to  its  banks 
and  follow  its  current  to  the  sea.     There  were  not  wanting 
men,  wliose  hopes  and  wliose  courage  were  not  yet  exhausted, 
who  wished  rather  to  die  in  the  wilderness  than  to  leave  it  in 
poverty;  but  Moscoso,  the  new  governor,  had  long  "desired 
to  see  himself  in  a  place  where  he  might  sleep  his  full  sleep." 
In  December  they  came  upon  the  Mississippi  at  Minoya,  a 
few  leagues  above  the  mouth  of   Red  river,  often   wadino- 
through  deep  waters,  and  grateful  to  God  if  at  night  they  could 
find  a  dry  resting-place.    The  Indians  whom  they  had  enslaved 
died  in  great  numbers;  in  Minoya  tlie  Cliristians  were  at- 
tacked by  a  dangerous  epidemic,  and  many  died. 

Nor  was  their  labor  yet  at  an  end ;  it  took  the  first  five 
months  of  1543  for  men  in  their  condition  to  build  brigantines. 
Erecting  a  forge,  they  struck  off  the  fetters  from  the'  slaves ; 
and,  gathering  every  scrap  of  iron  in  tlie  camp,  they  wrought 
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it  into  nails.     Timber  was  sawed  by  hand  with  a  large  saw 
whicli  they  had  always  carried  with  them.     They  calked  their 
vessels  with  a  weed  like  hemp;  barrels,  capable  of  holding 
water,  were  with  difficulty  made ;  to  obtain  supplies  of  pro- 
vision, all  the  hogs  and  even  the  horses  were  killed,  and  their 
flesh  preserved  by  drying;  and  the  neighboring  townships  of 
Indians  were  so  plundered  of  their  food  that  the  miserable  in- 
habitants  would  come  about  the  Spaniards  begging  for  a  few 
kernels  of  tlieir  own  maize,  and  often  died  from  weakness  and 
want  of  food.    The  rising  of  the  Mississippi  assisted  tlie  launch- 
ing of  the  seven  brigantincs ;  they  were  frail  barks,  which 
had  no  decks;  and  as,  from  the  want  of  iron,  the  nails  were 
ot  necessity  short,  they  were  constructed  of  very  thin  planks 
so  that  any  severe  shock  would  have  broken  them  in  pieces! 
Ihus  provided,  after  a  passoge  of  seventeen  days,  the  fugitives, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the 
distance  seemed  to  them  two  hundred  and  fifty  lea-nes  and 
was  not  much  less  than  five  hundred  miles.    Like  Cabeza,'they 
observed  that  for  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissipp:  the  sea  is  not  salt,  so  great  is  the  volume  of  fresh 
water  which  the  river  discharges.      Following  for  the  most 
part  the  coast  it  was  more  than  fifty  days  before  the  men  who 
finally  escaped,  now  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  eleven 
m  number,  on  the  tenth  of  September  entered  the  river  Pa- 
nuco. 
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CHAPTE-R  ly. 


THE    SrANfARDS    HOLD    FLOUIDA. 

SrriT  is  the  liistorj  of  tlie  first  voyage  of  Europeans  on  the 
]\[ississij)pi ;  the  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  tlie  Span- 
iards. Thvm  were  not  wanting  adventurers  who,  in  ir)-M,  de- 
sired to  make  one  more  attempt  to  possess  the  country  by  force 
of  arms  ;  tlieir  request  was  refusech  Iteh'gious  zeal  was  more 
persevering;  in  December,  1547,  Louis  Cancello,  a  missionary 
of  tlie  Dominican  order,  gained  throngli  Pliilip,  tlien  heir 
ajiparent  in  Si)ain,  i)ermission  to  visit  Florida  and  attempt  tho 
peaceful  conversion  of  the  natives.  Christianity  was  to  con- 
quer the  land  against  wliich  so  many  experienced  warriors  had 
failed.  The  Spanish  governors  were  directed  to  favor  the  de- 
sign ;  all  slaves  that  had  been  taken  from  the  northern  shore 
of  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  were  to  be  manumitted  and  restored  to 
their  country.  In  1549  a  ship  was  fitted  out  with  nuich  so- 
lemnity ;  but  the  priests,  who  sought  the  first  interview  with 
the  natives,  were  feared  as  enemies,  and,  being  immediately 
attacked,  Louis  and  two  others  fell  martyrs  to  their  zeal. 

Death  seemed  to  guard  the  approaches  to  that  land.  While 
the  Castilians  were  everywhere  else  victorious,  they  Averc 
driven  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  soil  of  Florida,  after  it  was 
wet  with  their  blood.  But  under  that  name  they  continued  to 
C'aim  all  North  America,  even  as  far  as  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. No  history  exists  of  their  early  exploration  of  the 
coast,  nor  is  even  the  name  of  the  Spanish  navigator  ascer- 
tained who,  between  the  years  1521  and  1510,  discovered  the 
Chesapeake,  aiul  made  it  known  as  "  the  bay  of  St.  Mary." 
Under  that  ap])ellation  the  historian  Oviedo,  writino-  a  little 
after  1510,  describes  it  as  opening  to  the  sea  in  the  latitude  of 
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tliirty-six  degrecB  and  forty  minutes,  and  as  including  islands; 
of  two  rivers  which  it  receives,  he  calls  the  north-ciistern  one 
Salt  river,  the  other  the  river  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  capo  to 
the  north  of  ir,  which  he  places  in  the  latitude  .„  thirty-seven 
degrees,  he  names  Capr-  St,  lohn.  The  bay  of  St.  Mary  is 
marked  on  all  Spanish  maps,  after  the  year  ni'.).  jJut  as  yet 
not  a  Si)anish  fort  was  ercrfcd  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  not  a 
hari)or  was  occupied,  not  one  settlement  was  begun.  The 
first  i)ermanent  establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  was 
the  result  of  jealous  bigotry. 

For  I'^i-ance  had  begun  to  sottlo  the  region  with  a  colony 
of  Prote  !ants;  md  Calvinism,  which,  with  the  special  co-op- 
eration of  Calvin  himself,  had  for  a  short  season  occui)ied  the 
coasts  o;  Brazil  and  the  hari)or  of  Eio  Janeiro,  was  now  to  be 
planted  on  the  borders  of  Florida.     Coligny  had  long  desired 
to  establi.  h  a  refuge  for   the  Huguenots   and  a  Protestant 
French  enii)ire  in   America.     Disappointed  in  his  iirst  effort 
by  the  a])ostasy  and  faithlessness  of  his  agent,  ViHogagnon,  he 
still  i)ersevered,  moved  alike  by  religious  zeal  and  by  a  passion 
for  the   honor  of   France.      The  expedition  whi('h   he  now 
l)lanned  was  intrusted  to  the  comnumd  of  John  Pibault,  of 
l^)ieppo,  a  bra\.  man,  of   maritime  experience,  and  a  firm 
Protestant ;  and  was  attended  by  some  of  tho  best  of  the  young 
French  nobility,  as  well  as  by  veteran  troops.     The  feeble 
diaries  IX.  conceded  an  ample  commission,  and  in  February, 
1502,  the  squadron  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  North  America! 
LaiMl  was  first  made  by  the  voyagers  in  the  Lititude  of  St.' 
Augustine;  the  noble  .-iver  which  we  call  the  St.  John's  was 
named  the  river  of  May,  from  the  month  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered.     The  land  seemed  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  pearis, 
and  its  caterpillars  were  taken  for  "fairer  and  better  silk- 
worms" than  those  of  Europe.     As  they  sailed  toward  the 
north,  three  streams  were  named  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Garonne.     In  searching  for  the  Jordan,  they  came  "athwart 
a  mightie  river,"  which   they  called   Port   Eoyal.      Casting 
anchor  at  ten  fathom  of  Avater,  Eibault  landed  vvith  a  party  at 
Hilton  Head,  where  they  saw  "high  oaks  and  an  infinite  store 
(jf  cedars,"  and  heard  "the  voices  of  stags  and  divers  other 
sorts  of  beasts."     Some  who  threw  nets  wondered  at  the  num- 
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ber  of  fisli  which  they  oa.<W.t.  After  Bhcltcrin^.  his  ships  in 
the   sound,  he  explored   the  countrv  o,.    T».v  .1     •        ^ 

rod  ,n„„  „,,o,„  he  elmncccl  to  moot.  Tl.c  «tag.s  .^  fX t 
gu,ar  faunoss  and  bignos,."  Pal,„.treos  aboumlcd  A  sto  o 
engraven  with  the  arms  of  Franco  wis  «rt  „„  ♦  , 

have  stood  on  tlie  first  firm  knd  of  Port  P     T    ^    1    /""^ 
Archer's  creek  ;  in  lumor  of  CW  .    TY  V     ^^      '^^'"'^  '^^""" 
In  Julv    vLJI       \  !^       f       ^■^'  '^  '''^'  "'""^'^  Carolina. 
Pnt.l     }'     i  "'^  *^'  ''''P'  ''^"•^^^^  «^^felv  in  France 

But   he  hres  of  en  .1  wa.  had  been  kindled  in  all  L  provinces* 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  promised  re-enforcement.  fovP 
hna  were  never  levied.     The  situation  of  f  n  ""' 

precarious      Tl.o  ,,nf  ^""''ition  of  the  garrison  became 

I'it-uuious.     i tie  natives  \vere  friendlv  hnf  fi,^  „  n- 
jelve.  .ore  h.snhordinato,  and  ^2^^';^'"^ 

govornable  pa.X  ,  hfd  pi  L  f  TkoT"'  "''"",'"^  ""■ 
coedod  in  rearing  ordo!:.  " tr'the  lo  o"on r::™'!:,;- ' 
a  ,«,ssn,n  eas.ly  revived  in  the  breast  of  a  Fronohn   n        d  ;„ 

English  bark  whieh  boarded  their  4sorsotl  hi  ^  T" 
ble  on  shore  npon  the  ooast  of  Frane  ea  7,hf  "T  f" 
queen  of  England.  ""*  '''''*' '"  ""^ 

^ftisr  tliotreacliorouB  peace  between  Olnrl...  TV       ,  ., 
Ilugnonots,  Colign,-  renewed  his  sSa«  ,"  fo,  '^'  "    , 
nation  of  Florida.    The  king  gave  conso  isri  ,°"'" 

were  conceded  for  the  sorvToe-  and  T,.u-  '  "•<='"''"P= 
former  vova-e,  had  l,oen   ,w'  T  r™''°™'"«' ^>ho,  in  the 

K.-e,at  inteili;;,c;1h  ^.r;™:  t^::7  ^^'-n-™-  "' 
appointed  to  load  forth  th,  eZnv  F  "".'"'°'*'"'' ™ 
poared,  for  the  climate  of  Fwfts  ^^Z:;^!^  T 

«-i.es  of  gold  in  the  Interle;.  tli™;;:'  ^^  .l^ 
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ing  accurato  closcriptions  of  the  country ;  and  James  lo  Moyne 
called  De  Morgues  an  ingeniouB  painter,  was  connuissioned 
o  exec  ite  colored  drawings  of  the  objects  which  nn'ght  c.^ao-o 
us  curiosity.     A  voyage  of  sixty  days  brought  the  fleet"  by 
the  way  of  tlie  Canaries  and  the  Antilles,  to  the  shores  of 
Florida  in  June.    The  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  rendered  gloomy 
by  recollections  of  misery,  was  avoided;  and,  after  searching 
the  coast,  and  discovering  places  which  were  so  full  of  amenity 
that  melancholy  itself  could  not  but  change  its  humor  as  it 
ga^ocl,  the  followers  of  Calvin  planted  themselves  on  the  banks 
of  the  mei.  May,  near  St.  John's  bluff.     They  sung  a  psalm 
of  thanksgiving,  and  gathered  courage  from  acts  of  devotion 
ihe  fort  now  erected  was  named  Carolina.      The  result  of 
his  at  empt   to  procure  for  France  immense  dominions  at 

colony,  has  been  very  frequently  narrated;  it  forms  a  dark 
picture  of  malignant  and  merciless  bigotry. 

The  French  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  natives  •  a 
monument    bearing  the  arms  of  France,  was  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  its  base  encircled  witli  baskets  of  corn      What 
need  IS  there  of  minutely  relating  the  simple  manners  of  the 
red  men,  the  dissensions  of  rival  tribes,  the  largesses  offered 
0  the  strangers  to  secure  their  protection  or  tlieir  alliance,  the 
npmvident  prodigality  with  which  careless  soldiers  wasted 
ho  supplies  of  food;  the  certain  approach  of  scarcity;  the 
g  f ts  and  the  tribute  levied  from  the  Indians  by  entreaty,  men- 
ace, or  force       By  degrees  the  confidence  of  the  red  men  was 
exhausted;  they  had  welcomed  powerful  guests,  who  prom 

Bed  to  become  their  benefactors,  and  who  now  ;obbedtUeir 
Humble  granaries. 

But  the  worst  evil  in  the  new  settlement  was  the  character 
of  the  emigrants.  Though  patriotism  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm had  prompted  the  expedition,  the  inferior  dass  of  the 

^t  Ith  ;,1  n'"'  T''  """^^"^^^  '^''  passion  for  sudden 
Mealth  and  m  December  a  party,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
Mrmg  to  escape  from  famine,  compelled  LaudonniCn-e  to  si^^n 
an  order  permitting  their  embarkation  for  New  Spain  So 
sooner  were  they  possessed  of  this  apparent  sanction  of  the 
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eriino  and  temerity  was 


piracy  a^iinst  tlio  Span- 


prisoners  or  slaves.     The  few  fl..f  .  ,      '"^I"^''^'^  <'^  "s 

^i.*e.  „t  ,.•„.  o,.,.oni';  ill'' lIuS  ,:'':,,^:;;L::f;'' 

nnt'lciidors  (o  death.  sciittiiaed  tho 

fne„,W„,,...f  llH  native,  wu,  f„,.f„i,o,|  bv  un  ml  i'J 

.ty.     .  an-h  ef  15,15  was  ,-„„o,  „„J  ti.efo  X     l    "  "r 

In  Ano.,,st,  Sir  John   Hawkins,  tlie  shve  n.  ^"^''■ 

fn>m  the  West  Indies.    He  can.e'filS.  t^  Z^'^,  r^'' 
of  Afncaus,  who.n  he  had  kidnapped  with  sh^.,, nth  "" 

and  lie  now  dis))];,ved  tho  ,.„>  f  ^       '"thlessness ; 

kind,  enn^:;Tants  Mith  their  faniih'es  -arden  .p,.]  •  ;      ,  ^ 

of  .....a„d,,,  „„,  .,.„  „.„,„„3  u;,d;"'<:f"dr :, "  :;;;:.;;r 

■He  F,-c.,„.l,   ,,„>.  .iU,,itl,  joj.,see,„ed  about  t„  ,„        f^ 

of  Fi;.:,;:' ''"™"'" '° '"""'""'  '^'^ » "">  """■•"«  .4o„: 

-Hut  Spain  l,ad  never  abandoned  her  claim  to  Ibat  ten-i 
tovy,  wbc-o,  if  f],e  bad  not  planted  colonies  sbe  1  ,     .         ,' 
n.an,  b„nd,.„d.  of  i.er  b-aveJ  .on.    Sbonl'd  ;,:'„.         S 
IL  abandon  a  part  of  bis  don.inions  to  France/  Sbon  d    'e 
suffer  Ins  ™n,n,ereial  monopoly  to  be  endangered  by     1'^ 
settlement    n  tbe  vicinity  of  the  ^yost  Indies  (    sifo,  Id     „ 
pornnt  t be  beresy  of  Calvinisn,  to  be  planted  in  the  .  ei     bl 
^ood„fl„sCatl,„lie  provinces;     Thete  bad  appear      ^l" 
Spamsb  couit  a  commander  well  fitted  for  reel  1  Ls  ae  s     p' 

p™i^  ".d  1  •'"  ^'"'''  "?""• "' " ""-'  »«-'■. "»'...' or^;- 

V  n  e'n        '   ™'"^""-'.  *° -'»  of  pron,pt  an.l  nnsparing 
ven  eance.    He  bad  acqn.red  wealth  in  Spanish  America 

had  nr"'1  "r  "'""'  "*  '-""■"'«-'■.  -<1  Ws  oonduc    S 
bad  provoked  an  mcp.iry,  which,  after  a  long  arrest,  end  din 
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lii.s  conviction.     The  heir  of  Molcndcz  l.ad  been  sl.ipwrcoked 
amon^.  t  ,o  ],crnu,.la8;  the  fatlu-r  desired  to  ret..rn  and  .search 
anion-  the  ishinds  for  tidin-.s  of  his  only  nun.     Thilip  U  bu- 
Rented  the  conqnest  and  colonization  of  Florida ;  and  in  May 
!.>'..,,  a  compact  was  framed  and  confirmed  hy  which  Melen! 
dez,  who  desired  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  honor   was 
constitnted  the  hereditary  governor  of  a  territory  of  aimos 
unlimited  extent.  ^        aimosc 

_      On  hiB  part  lie  stipulated,  at  his  own  cost,  in  thi^  follow- 
ing May,  to  invade  Florida  with  five  hundred  nien  ;  to  com. 
plete  Its  conquest  within  three  years;  to  explore  its  currents 
and  channels,  the  dangers  of  its  coasts,  and  the  d.^pth  of  its 
havens;  to  establish  a  colony  of  at  least  five  hundred  n  r! 
eons,  of  whom  one  hundred  should  bo  married  men ;  with 
twelve   ecclesiastics,   besides   four   Jesuits.      He   further  en 
gaged  to  zntrodneo  into  his  province  all  kimls  of  domestic 
annuals  and  hve  hundred  negro  slaves.     The  sugai-canTw  3 
to  become  a  staple  of  the  country. 

The  king,  in  return,  promised  the  undertaker  various  com- 
m  reia   imnnnnties;  the  office  of  governor  for  life,  with  tl"e 
tw  ntvfiv"""^^      :  -'n-in-awas  his  successor;  an  estate  of 
Ucntyhvo  square  leagues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
settlement;  a  salnry  of  two  thousand  ducats,  cliar^eaWe  on 
^^i::::'^  '^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  a  fifteenth  ;.rtoJ  an  t;^ 
Meantime,   news   arrived,   as   tlie    French    writers    assert 
through  the  treachery  of  the  court  of  France,  that   'ho  ll 
ffnenots  had  made  a  plantation  in  Florida,  and  tlu.t  Kibault" 
was  preparing  to  set  sail  with  re-enforccmenfs.     The    ly  ^^^^^^^ 
raised  that  the  heretics  must  be  extirpated  :  and  llZZ 
readiy  obtained  the  forces  which  lie  required.     Mo  e  t^^n 
twenty  five  hundred  persons-soldiers,  saill.rs,  priests  Jesus 
-arru.d  men  with  their  families,  laborers,  anci  mecbm^ 
^Mth  the  exception  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  all  at  the    ost  of 
Me  emlez-undertook  the  invasion.     The  trade-win      of  }uv 
oie  them  rajjnlly  across  the  Atlantic,  but  a  tempest  scatte  ed 
the  fleet  on  the  way;  it  was  with  only  one  third  nn-f    f  1 
Ws  that  Melendc.  re.hod  the  harbi  of  ^^Zt  ^^ 
Puco.     Lut  ne  esteemed  celerity  the  secret  of  success;  and. 
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sailed  for  I'lui-ida.      It  had   been  his  dcs 
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squadron,  ho 

construe,:,,,   fo,.!,,,,,,,,,,,,   ,„  att,,^;  t  ,o     V  ,   ,' ""n',,  ," 

Uoii,o  l,avo  TO„ste,'„tcd  to  tl,u  ,i,o„,orv  ,.t  .,„      ,  . 
el„,„,c.„t  «„,«  of  AMe:,  „„a  o„„  mZH  Z:L^.rZ 
full,™  of  tl,o  cl„„.d,,  1,0  ca„,o  i„  H„I,t  of  Fior^h     F     , 
da,8  1,0  ..iiod  alo,,,,  tho  coast,  unci  t,°„  w  or   tl.ol.  •/:",'' 
woj.  estaUi,sl,oa;  o„  ti,o  ,if„,\,a,  ,,„  lan^,,      ,    t ^ 
fro,»  the  I,„l,a„«  account,  of  tl,o  n„j;„c„ot„,    A    t"  o    .mo 
".,0  1,0  c,scovo,-od  a  fine  have,  and" beautiful  ,  vc      C^ 
rc,ncn,lK,-,„f;  tho  saint  on  whose  day  l,c  neai^e,!    1,1       '  .  i 
gave  to  the  l,a,.i.o,.  and  to  the  st,-  a„    th    „"  ,    otT  A 

=.£^:^a;;d:pr-d:^-^it^ 

font  n„  kin,  u.'.iuU  a',.d  tt;.  T  o'Cl.t  ta 
these  ■■eg,o„s.  The  F,-cncl,n,a„  who  i,  a  Catholic  T  'n 
spare;  every  hcvtic  shijl  .lie  "    Tl     ,■        "  ^""'"'"=  I  mil 

t  ,0  naioor  oi  St.  A,i^.„st,nc.    At  noonday  of  the  festivl 

o  o'^t  ^  ^■'°''"'.  "'  S^'l''-'^--rt.e  «ovo,. ,  a         ;'t 
kin,,    f  hihp  II.  was  proclaimed  monarch  of  all  JCortli  A,n,.r 

on  of  sr^::  °' «'"'.^"<^.>' --  ?-*-»«•.  a.,d  .he  id": 

ryot;  r  ;r  "r"'"''.'*"'^  '■'''■  ^'  '^'  ''-^  '-^  «■"" 

sissippi.       '      "  """''  '""•"  '"  "'"  "■"■"".  ^-'  ^f  the  Mis. 

prove  tlie,,  forf,flcat,ons  and  await  tho  appi-oach  of  the  Soin 
wrds,  or  p,.„cce.l  to  sea  and  attack  their  icny.     A,   infttTo' 

HaX'i  ad  rtr.;  ^;""f  '-°'-''  "i-  "^  >auS  CO  ,t 
aroo  Vf  '  V'--^  "'« '"'■''°'-  '»■•'!'<=  open  sea  hcfoi-e  there 
arose  a  fearful  storm,   which  continued  till   Oetobo,-,   and 
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wrecked  every  sl.ip  of  tl.e  Froncl.  fleet  on  the  Florida  coast 
The  veye  s  were  dashed  against  the  rocks  about  fifty  Cue; 
soutl.  of  Lort  Caroh-„a;  .„ost  of  the  n.en  escaped  JtiTeL 

TJicSpnni,h  slif]  s  suffered,  but  not  bo  severely  •  and  thn 

the  1  in  h  -,  .nt  was  left  in  a  defenceless  state.     Melen- 

doz  led  1.,.  UK.,  urough  the  low  land  that  divides  the  St 
t^ST:r  '""  '" '^-  ^"^'"'^'  ^-'^  -^'^  ^^  f--us  onset  sS: 
lor  the  approacli  of  danger.  After  a  short  contest  the  Snan 
lards,  on  the  twenty-first,  because  n.aste.s  of  the  fort  nd'sot 
ct?  \r"' f  "!f "'  the  aged,  the  sick,  were  alike  11 
cred.  The  Spanish  account  asserts  that  Melendez  ordered 
women  and  young  children  to  be  spared;  yet  not  till  after 
the  havoc  had  long  been  raging. 

Nearly  two  hundred  persorts  were  killed.     A  few  escmed 
into  the  woods,  an.ong  them  Laudonniere,  Challu"  Td^Ie 
Moyne,  who  have  related  the  horrors  of  the  scene.     Eu 
whither  should  they  fiy?     Death  met  them  in  the  wood 
and  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  men,  all  seemed  con 
sp.red  nga.nst  them.     Should  tliey  surrender,  appealing  to  tl 
sympathy  of  their  conquerors  ?    "  Let  us,"  said  Challust  "trust 
m  the  mercy  of  God  rather  than  of  these  men."    A  few  ^"4 
themselves   up,  and  were  immediately  put   to  death.     The 
others   after  the  severest  sufferings,  found  th  .r  way  to  the 
sea  SKle,  and  were  received  on  board  two  small  French  vessels 
winch  had  remained  in  the  harbor. 

The  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  festival  of  St  Mat- 
thew ;  and  hence  the  Spanish  name  of  the  river  May.  After 
the  carnage,  mass  was  said  ;  a  cross  raised ;  and  the  site  for  a 
church  selected,  on  ground  still  smoking  with  the  blood  of  a 
peaceful  colony. 

The  shipwrecked  men  were,  in  their  turn,  soon  discovered 

Melendez  invited  them  to  rely  on  his  compassion;  in  a  statei 

of  help  ess  weakness,  wasted  by  their  fatigues  at  sea,  half  fam- 

Bhod,  desfitute  of  water  and  of  food,  they  capitulated,  and  in 

s^iccess.ve  divisions  we.e  ferried  across  the  intervening  river 

rX7  "'"^'^''"^  "i^""  '^''  "W^°«^*«  ^^"k  tt^^ir  hands 
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were  tied  behind  them ;  and  in  this  way  they  were  marched 
toward  St.  Augustine,  like  slieep  to  the  slang-hter-house. 
When  they  approached  the  foi-t,  a  signal  was  given;  and, 
amid  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  the  Spaniards,  sparing 
a  few  Catholics  and  reserving  some  mechanics  as  slaves,  mas^ 
sacred  the  rest,  "  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans."  '  The 
whole  number  of  victims  here  and  at  the  fort  is  said,  by  the 
French,  to  have  been  about  nine  hundred ;  the  Spanish  ac- 
counts diminish  the  number  of  the  slain,  but  not  the  atrocity 
of  the  deed.  *^ 

^  In  1506  Melendez  despatclied  a  vessel  from  his  squadron, 

with  thirty  soldiers  and  two  Dominicans,  to  settle  the  lands 

on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  then  known  as  St.  Mary's,  and  convert 

Its  inhabitants ;  but,  disheartened  by  contrary  winds  and  the 

certain  perils  of  the  proposed  colonization,  they  turned  about 

before  coming  near  the  bay,  and  sailed  for  Seville,  spreading 

the  worst  accounts  of  a  country  which  none  of  tliem  had  seeiT 

Melendez  returned  to  Spain,  impoverished,  but  triuinphaut. 

ihelrench  government  made  not  even  a  remonstrance  on  the 

ruin  of  a  colony  which,  if  it  had  been  protected,  would  have 

given  to  France  an  empire  in  the  south,  before  F.igland  had 

planted  a  single  spot  on  the  now  continent. 

The  Huguenots  and  the  French  nation  did  not  share  the 
indifference  of  the  court.     Dominic  de  Gourgues— a  bold  sol- 
dier of  Gascony,  whose  life  had  been  a  series  of  adventures, 
now  employed  in  the  army  against  Spain,  now  a  prisoner  and 
a  galley-slave  among  the  Spaniards,  taken  by  the  Turks  with 
the  vessel  in  which  he  rowed,  and  redeemed   by  the  com- 
mander of  the  knights  of  Malta— burned  with  a  desire   to 
avenge  his  o\v-n  wrongs  and  the  honor  of  his  country.     The 
sale  of  his  property  and  the  contributions  of  his  friends  fur- 
nished the  means  of  equipping  three  ships,  in  whicji,  with  on-^ 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  he,  on  the  twentv-second  of  Au-i.st 
lat;7.  embarked  for  Florida,  to  destroy  and  revenire.     Ife'^sur- 
pnsu,   .'wo  forts  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Matthew;  and,  as 
ierroi   magnified  the  m,m])er  of  his  followers,  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  enabled  Isim  to  gain  possession  of  the 
arger  establishment,  near  the  spot  which  the  French  colony 
had  occupied.     Too  weak  to  maintain  his  position,  he,  in  May 
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15G8,  hastily  weighed  anchor  for  Europe,  having  first  hanged 
us  prisoners  upon  the  trees,  and  placed  over  them  the  inscfin- 
tion :  I  do  not  this  as  unto  Spaniards  or  mariners  but  as 
unto  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers."  The  natives,  ^ho  had 
been  dl  treated  both  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  enjoyed 
the  consolation  of  seeing  their  enemies  butcher  one  another 

The  attack  o    the  fiery  Gascon  was  but  a  passing  storm 
France  d.savowed  the  expedition,  and  relinquished  alf  preten-' 
sion  to  Florida      Spam  grasped  at  it  as  a  1  ortion  of  her  do- 
mnnons;  and   if  discovery  could  confer  a  noht,  her  claim  was 
founded   in   justice.      In    1573,   Fedro   Melendez   Marquez 
nephew  to  the  adelantado,  Melendez  de  Aviles,  pursued  the 
explorations  begun  by  his  relative.     Having  traced  the  coast 
hne  fiom  the  southern  caj.e  of  Florida,  he  sailed  into  the 
Chesapeake  1>ay  estimated  the  distance  between  its  headlands, 
took  soundings  o    the  water  in  its  channel,  and  observed  its 
many  haHjorP  and  deep  rivers,  navigable  for  ships.     Ilig  voy- 
age may  have  extended  a  few  miles  north  of  the  bay      The 
territory  which  he  saw  was  held  by  Spain  to  be  a  part  of  her 
c loimnions,  but  was  h^t  by  her  in  abeyance.     Cuba  remained 
he  centre  of  her  West  Indian  possessions,  and  everything 
..ound  It  was  included  w:thin  her  empire.     Her  undisputed 
sovereignty  was  asserted  not  only  over  the  archipelagoes  witb- 
m  the  tropics,  but  over  the  continent  round  the  inner  seas 
From  tlie  remotest  south-eastern  cape  of  the  Caribbean,  alon^ 
the    continuous   shore    to   the    cape    and  Atlantic   coast   of 
FlorK  ,    ail  was  hers.     The  C.ulf  of  Mexico  lay  embosomed 
withm  her  territories. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

THE    ENGLISH    ATTEMPT   COLONIZATION. 

EoBEKT  Thoene  and  Eliot,  of  Bristol,  visited  Newfound- 
land probably  in  1502;  in  that  year  savages  in  their  wild 
attire  were  exhibited  to  the  king ;  but  as  yet  the  only  inter- 
course between  England  and  the  New  World  was  with  its 
fisheries.  In  the  conception  of  Europe  the  new  continent  was 
very  slowly  disengaged  from  the  easternmost  lands  of  Asia, 
and  its  colonization  was  not  earnestly  attempted  till  its  sepa- 
rate existence  was  ascertained. 

Besides,  Henry  V^IL,  as  a  Catholic,  ooiild  not  wholly  disre- 
gard the  bull  of  the  pope,  which  gave  to  Spain  a  paramount 
title  to  the  North  American  world  ;  and  as  a  prince  he  sought 
a  counterpoise  to  France  in  an  intimate  Spanish  alliance,  which 
he  hoped  to  confirm  by  the  successive  marriage  of  one  of  his 
sons  after  the  other  to  Catharine  of  Aragon,  youngest  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Henry  VIIL,  on  his  accession,  surrendered  to  his  father-in- 
law  the  services  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  To  avoid  interference 
with  Spain,  Thome,  who  had  long  resided  in  Seville,  pro- 
posed voyages  to  the  east  by  way  of  the  north ;  believing  that 
there  would  be  found  an  open  sea  near  the  pole,  over  which, 
during  the  arctic  continuous  day,  Englislimen  might  reach  the 
Indies. 

In  1527  an  expedition,  favored  by  the  king  and  Wolsey, 
sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage.  But  the  larger  ship  was  lost  in  July  among  icebergs, 
in  a  great  storm  ;  in  August,  nccounts  of  the  disaster  were 
forwarded  to  the  king  and  to  the  cardyial  from  the  haven  of 
St.  John,  in  Newfoundland. 
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By  the  repudiation  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Ileniy  VIII. 
sundered  his  political  connection  witli  Spain,  and  opened  the 
New  World  to  English  rivalry.  He  was  resolute  in  his  at- 
tempts to  suppress  piracy  ;  and  the  navigation  of  his  subjects 
flourished  under  his  protection.  The  banner  of  St.  George 
was  often  displayed  in  the  liarbors  of  Northern  Africa  andtn 
the  Levant;  and  now  that  commerce,  emancipated  from  the 
limits  of  the  inner  seas,  went  boldly  forth  upon  the  oceans, 
the  position  of  England  summoned  her  to  derive  advaiitao-e 
from  the  change. 

An  account  exists  of  an  expedition  to  the  north-west  in 
153G,  conducted  by  Hore  of  London,  and  "assisted  by  the 
good  countenance  of  Henry  VIII."  But  the  two  ships,  the 
Trinity  and  the  Minion,  were  worn  out  by  a  passage  of  more 
than  two  months  before  they  reached  a  harbor  in  Newfound- 
land. There  the  disheartened  adventurers  wasted  away  from 
famine  and  misery.  In  the  extremity  of  their  distress  a  French 
ship  arrived,  "  well  furnished  with  vittails : "  of  this  they  ob- 
tained possession  by  a  stroke  of  "  policie,"  and  set  sail  for 
England.  The  French,  following  in  the  English  ship,  com- 
plained of  the  excliange,  upon  which  the  king,  out  of  his  own 
private  purse,  "  made  them  full  and  royal  recompense."  In 
1541  the  fisheries  of  "  Newland  "  were  favored  by  an  act  of 
parliaincnt,  the  first  which  refers  to  America. 

The  accession  of  Edward,  in  1547,  and  the  consequent  as- 
cendency of  Protestantism,  marks  the  era  when  England  be- 
gan to  foreshadow  her  maritime  superiority.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  the  council  advanced  a  hundred  pounds  for 
Cabot,  "  a  i)ilot,  to  come  out  of  Ilispain  to  serve  and  inhabit 
in  England."  In  the  next  year  the  fisheries  of  ]Sewf<  und- 
land,  which  had  sufl'ered  from  exactions  by  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty,  obtained  the  protection  of  a  special  aci,  "  to  tho 
intent  th  t  merchants  and  fisliermen  might  use  the  trade  of 
fishing  1  .  j'y  Without  such  charges." 

In  1540  ,Scl.'.3tian  Cabot  was  once  more  in  England,  broughr 
over  at  the  cost  of  the  exchequer ;  and,  "  for  good  service 
donr  and  tr  be  done,"  was  pensioned  as  grand  pilot ;  nor 
wo!?](l  lu-  return  to  Seville,  thougli  his  returis  \-uB  off-emWy 
(lomanded  by  the  emperor.     In  Marcli,  1551,  a  special  reward 
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was  bestowed  by  the  king  on  "  the  great  seaman."  He  seemed 
to  set  no  special  value  on  his  discovery  of  North  America;  to 
find  a  shorter  route  to  tlie  Indies  had  been  the  dream  of  Ids 
youth,  and  it  still  haunted  him.  He  liad  v:iinly  tried  the 
north-west  and  the  south-west ;  he  now  advised  to  attempt  a 
passage  by  the  north-east,  and  was  made  president  of  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  who  undertook  the  search  for  it. 

In  May,  1553,  the  fleet  of  three  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  following  the  instructions  of  Cabot 
undertook  to  reach  China  by  doubling  the  northern  promon- 
tory of  Norway.  The  admiral,  separated  from  his  companions 
in  a  storm,  was  driven  by  the  cold  in  September  t(,  seek  shel- 
ter m  a  Lapland  harbor.  When  search  was  made  lor  him  in 
the  following  spring,  his  whole  company  had  perished  from 
cold ;  Willoughby  himself,  whose  papers  showed  that  he  had 
survived  till  January,  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin,  liiehard 
Chancellor,  in  one  of  the  other  ships,  reached  tlie  harl)or  of 
Archangel.  This  was  "the  discovery  of  Eussia,"  and  the 
commencement  of  commerce  by  sea  with  that  empire.  A 
Spanish  writer  calls  the  result  '•  a  discovery  of  new  Indies." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  English  throne 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  again  made  an  earn.'st  "request  that 
Cabot  might  be  sent  back  to  his  service ;  but  the  veteran  re- 
fused to  leave  England,  where,  in  155G,  a  new  company  wa' 
formed  for  discovery,  of  which  he  was  a  partner  and  tl 
president.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  but  the  day  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  The  discoverer  of  North  America  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  Time  has  spared 
all  too  few  memorials  of  his  career. 

Even  the  intolerance  of  Queen  Mary  cuuld  not  cheek  the 
passion  for  adventure.  The  sea  was  becoming  the  element  on 
which  English  valor  was  best  displayed  ;  English  sailors  neither 
feared  the  heats  and  fevers  of  the  tropics,  nor  northern  cold. 
The  trade  to  Eussia,  now  that  the  port  of  Archangel  had  been 
discovered,  proved  very  lucrative  ;  and  a  regular  a'lid  as  yet  an 
innocent  commerce  was  can-ied  on  with  Africa.  Tlie  niarriage 
of  Mary  with  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  (>ntlm- 
siasm  wakened  by  the  brilliant  reception  of  Philip  in  Lon- 
don,   ..cited  Richard  Eden  to  gather  into  a  volume  the  history 
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of  tlie  most  memorable  maritime  expeditions.  Religious  re- 
straints, the  thirst  for  rapid  wealtli,  the  desire  of  strange  ad- 
venture, had  driven  the  boldest  Foirits  of  Spain  to  the  New 
"World  ;  their  deeds  hud  been  commemorated  by  the  copious 
and  accurate  details  of  their  own  historians ;  and  the  English, 
through  the  alliance  of  their  sovereign  made  familiar  with  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  loarned  to  emulate  Spanish 
success  beyond  the  ocean. 

Elizabeth,  succeeding  Mary  in  1558,  seconded  the  enter- 
prise of  her  subjects.  They  were  the  more  proud  and  intracta- 
ble for  the  short  effort  to  make  England  an  appendage  to 
Spain  ;  and  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  nursed  the  spirit  of 
nationality.  England,  now  the  antagonist  of  Philip,  prepared 
to  extend  her  commerce  to  every  clime.  The  queen  strength- 
ened her  navy,  filled  her  arsenals,  and  encouraged  the  building 
of  shi])s  in  England  ;  she  animated  the  adventurers  to  Russia 
and  to  Africa  by  her  special  protection  ;  and  after  1574  at 
least  from  thirty  to  fifty  English  ships  came  annually  to  the 
bays  and  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

The  press  teemed  with  books  of  travels,  maps,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  earth  ;  and  Sir  Iliuiphrcy  (Till)ert,  rejiosing 
from  the  toils  of  war,  engaged  in  the  science  of  cosmography. 
A  well-written  argument  in  favor  of  the  ]>ossibility  of  a  north- 
western passage  was  the  fruit  of  his  industry. 

The  same  views  were  entertained  by  one  of  the  boldest 
men  who  ever  ventured  upon  the  ocean.  Eor  fifteen  years 
Martin  Frobislier,  an  Englishman,  well  versed  In  '-arious  navi- 
gation, had  revolved  the  design  of  accomplishing  the  discovery 
of  the  north-western  passage,  esteeming  it  "  the  only  thin<r  of 
the  world  that  was  yet  left  undone,  by  which  a  notable  minde 
might  bo  made  famous  and  fortunate.''  Too  poor  himself  to 
provide  a  ship,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  conferred  with  friends  ; 
in  vain  lie  offered  his  services  to  merchants.  After  years  of 
desire,  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  liberally  promoted  his  de- 
sign. Two  small  barks  of  twenty-five  and  of  twenty  tons', 
with  a  rinnace  of  ten  tons'  burden,  composed  the  fleet,  which 
Wiio  10  .Iter  gulfs  that  none  before  him  had  visited.  As,  in 
Juno,  i570,  they  dropped  down  the  Thames,  Queen  Elizabeth 
waved  her  ha.  /•  in  token  of  favor.      During  a  storm  on  the 
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voyage  the  pinnace  was  swallowed  np  by  the  sea ;  the  mariners 
m  the  Michael  turned  their  prow  homeward  ;  but  Frobisher 
ni  a  vessel  not  mucii  surpassing  in  tonnage  the  barge  of  a 
rnan-of-war,  made  his  way,  fearless  and  unattended,  to  tlie 
shores  of  Labrador.     Among  a  group  of  American  islands,  in 
the  latitude  of  sixty-three  degrees  and  eight  minutes,  he  entered 
what  seemed  to  be  a  strait  that  might  lead  to  the  Indies. 
Great  pra.se  is  due  to  him  for  j,enetrating  far  beyond  all 
former  mariners  into  the  bays  and  among  the  islands  of  this 
Meta  Incognita,  this  unknown  goal  of  discovery.     Yet  for  his 
mam  purjiose  his  voyage  was  a  failure. 

A  stone  which  he  had  brought  from  the  frozen  reo-ions 
WIS  pronounced  by  the  refiners  of  London  to  contain  gold. 
The  news  excited  the  wakeful  avarice  of  the  city;  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  endeavored  to  purchase  of  Elizabeth  a 
lease  of  the  new  lands  where  it  had  been  found.     A  iieet  was 
nnmediat<v  fitted  out  to  procure  more  of  the  gold  rather  than 
to  make  further  search  for  the  passage  into  the  Pacific :  and 
the  queen  now  sent  a  large  ship  of  her  own  to  join  the  expe- 
dition which  was  to  conduct  to  infinite  opulence.     More  men 
than  <'ouId  be  employed   volunteered  their  services.      Near 
the  end  of  May,  1577.  ^he  mariners,  having  received  the  com- 
niunion,  embarked  tor  the  arctic  El  Dorado,  "and  with  a 
merrie  wind  "  soon  arrived  at  the  Orkneys.     As  they  reached 
the  north-eastern  const  of  America,  icebergs  encompaied  them 
on  every  side.     With  the  light  of  an  almost  perpetual  sum- 
mer s  day  the  worst  perils  were  avoided.      The  fleet  did  not 
advance  so  far  as  Frobisher  alone  had  done.     But  large  heaps 
of  earth  were  found,  which,  even  to  the  incredulous,  seemed 
plainly  to  contain  the  coveted  wealth;  besides,  spiders  abound- 
ed, and  "  spuers  were  "  aflirnuMl  to  be  "  true  signs  of  great 
store  0   gold."     In  freighting  the  ships  with  the  supposed  ore 
and  golden  sands,  the  admiral  hin.self  toiled  like  a  painful 
laborer.      How  strange,  in  human  alTairs,  is  the  mixture  of 
subbme   courage   and   ludicrous  infatuation!     What   bolder 
ZtfT  ^"^7^'^^  <'>''^"'  -^  that  day,  a  voyage  to  lands  Iving 
north  of  Hudson  Stra.ts!     What  folly  more  egregious  than 
to  have  gone  there  for  a  lading  of  useless  earth ! 

The  report  of  the  returning  ships  led  to  the  first  attempt 
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tiiat  tlie  rich  mines  of  the  polar  regions  would  countervail  the 
charges  of  a  costly  adventure,  and,  for  the  security  of  the 
newly  discovered  lands,  soldiers  and  discreet  men  were  selected 
to  become  their  inhabitants.     A  magnificent  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail  was  assembled,  in  part  at  the  expense  of  Elizabeth,  and 
confided  to  the  command  of  Frobislier.     Sons  of  the  En-lish 
gentry  embarked  as  volunteers;  one  hundred  persons  were 
ciiosen  to  form  the  colony,  which  vvas  to  secure  to  Encdand  a 
country  too  inhospitable  to  produce  a  tree  or  a  shrub    yet 
where  gold  lay  glistening  in  heaps  upon  the  surface.     Twelve 
vessels  were  to  return  immediately  with  cargoes  of  the  ore- 
three  were  ordered  to  remain  and  aid  the  settlement.     The 
nortli-west  passage  was  become  of  less  consideration  ;  Asia  itself 
could  not  vie  with  the  riches  of  this  hyperborean  archipela-o 

The   fleet,   as   in   midsummer,    1578,   it   approached  "the 
American  coast,  was  bewildered  among  icebergs.     One  vessel 
was  crushed  and  sunk,  though  the  men  on  board  were  saved 
in  a  thick  fug  tlie  ships  lost  their  course,  and  came  into  the 
straits  which  have  since  been  called  Hudson's,  and  which  lie 
south  of  tiic  imagined  fields  of  gold.     The  admiral  believed 
himself  able  to  sail  through  to  the  Pacific;  but  his  duty  as  a 
mercantile  agent  controUe-,1  his  desire  of  glory  as  a  navigator 
He  struggled   to  regain  tJie  harbor  where  his  vessels  were 
to  be  laden,  and,  after  "getting  in  at  one  gap  and  out  at  an- 
other,   escaping  only  by  miracle  from  hidden  rocks  and  un- 
known currents,  ice,  and  a  lee  shore,  he  at  last  succeeded. 
llie  zeal  of  the  volunteer  colonists  had  moderated,  and  the 
disheartened  sailors  were  ready  to  mutiny.      The  plan  of  a 
settlement  was  abandoned,  and  nothing  more  was  done  th  m 
k)  freight  the  home-bound  ships  with  a  store  of  mineral  e;irth. 
The  historians  of  the  voyage  are  silent  about  tlie  disposition 
which  w;is  made  of  the  cargo  of  the  fleet.      The  belief  in 
regions  of  gold  among  the   Esquimaux  was  dissipated  ;  but 
there  remained  a  firm  conviction  that  a  passage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  might  yet  be  threaded  among  the  i(x>bergs  and  northern 
islands  of  America. 

While  Frobisher  was  thus  attemj)! ing  to  obtain  wealth  and 
fame  on  the  north-east  coast  of  America,  the  western  limits  of 
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the  territory  of  the  United  States  became  known.     Embark- 
ing, m  1577,  on  a  tln-ee  years'  voyage  in  quest  of  fortune, 
ijranciis  Drake  acquired  immense  treasures  as  a  freebooter  in 
the  Spanisli  harbors  on  the  Pacilic  ;  and,  having  laden  his  ship 
with  spods,  the  illustrious  corsair  gained  for  hi>uself  an  honest 
fame  by  circumnavigating  the  globe.     But,  before  following 
in  the  path  which  the  ship  of  Magellan  had  thus  far  alone 
dared  to  pursue,  Drake  determined  to  explore  the  north-west- 
eim  coast  of  America,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  strait 
which  connects  the  oceans.     AVith  this  view  he  crossed  the 
equator,  saded  beyond  the  peninsuk  of  California,  and  fol- 
lowed the  continent  to  the  latitude  of  forty-three  degrees. 
Here,  m  June,  1579,  the  cold  seemed  intolerable  to  men  who 
had  just  ieft  the  tropics.     Despairing  of  success,  he  retired  to 
a  harbor  in  a  milder  clime  within  the  linuts  of  Mexico,  and 
having  refitted  his  ship  and  named  the  country  Xew  Albion 
he  sailed  for  England,  through  the  seas  of  Asia.     But  it  has 
already  been   related   that  the  Spaniards   preceded  him  by 
tiurty-six  yeai's.  "^ 

_  The  adventures  of  Drake  were  but  a  career  of  splendid 
piracy  agamst  a  nation  with  which  his  sovereign  and  his 
country  professed  to  be  at  peace.  The  humble  labor  of  the 
English  hshermen  who  frequented  the  Grand  Bank  prepared 
the  way  for  settlements  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Xew 
World.  Already  four  hundred  vessels  came  annually  from  the 
harbors  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  of  France  and  England,  to  the 
shores  of  A^nvfoundland.  The  English  »  were  commonly  lords 
in  the  harbors,"  and  exacted  payment  for  protection. 

Whdc  the  queen  and  her  adventurers  were  dazzled  by 
dreams  of  finding  gold  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  a  sounder  judgment  and  better 
knowledge,  watched  the  progress  of  the  fisheries,  and  formed 
healthy  plans  for  colonization.  IJe  had  been  a  soldier  and  a 
member  of  parliament ;  had  written  judiciously  on  navi-Aa- 
tion;  and,  though  censured  for  his  ignorance  of  the  ])rinci- 
ples  of  hberty,  was  esteemed  for  the  sincerity  of  his  piety 
Free  al.ke  from  fickleness  and  fear,  danger  never  turned  him 
aside  from  the  pursuit  of  honor  or  the  service  of  his  sov- 
ereign ;  for  he  knew  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of 
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virtue  immortal.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him,  in  June,  1578 
to  obtain  a  patent,  formed  according  to  commercial  theories 
of  that  day,  and  to  be  of  perpetual  emcacy,  if  a  plantation 
should  be  established  within  six  years.  To  the  i.eople  who 
might  belong  to  his  colony  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were 
promised;  to  Gilbert,  the  possession  for  himself  or  his  assigns 
of  thesoil  which  he  might  discover,  and  the  sole  jurisdiction, 
both  civi  and  criminal,  of  the  territory  within  two  hundred 
eagues  of  his  settlement,  with  supreme  executive  and  legis- 
lative authority.  * 

Under  this  patent  Gilbert  collected  a  company  of  volun- 
teer  adventurers,  contributing  largely  from  his  own  fortune 
to  the  preparation.  Ilis  most  faithful  friend  was  his  step- 
brother, AYalter  Ruleigli.  This  is  he  who  a  few  years  before 
had  abruptly  left  the  university  of  Oxford  to  light  for  the 
Huguenots  against  the  Catholics,  and,  with  the  prince  of  Ka- 
varre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under 
the  veteran  Coligny  at  the  time  when  the  Protestant  party  in 
France  was  glowing  with  indignation  at  the  massacre  of  their 
colony  of  Calvinists  in  Florida. 

The  first  movement  of  Gilbert  proved  a  failure.  Jarrin-rs 
and  divisions  had  ensued  before  the  voyage  was  begun ;  many 
abandoned  what  they  had  inconsiderately  undertaken.  In 
loid  the  general  and  a  few  of  his  assured  friends,  among 
them  A\  alter  Eakigh,  put  to  sea  :  one  of  his  ships  was  losti 
and  misfortune  compelled  the  remainder  to  return. 

But  the  pupil  of  Coligny  delighted  in  hazardous  adven- 
ture.    To  prosecute  discoveries  in  the  Xew  World,  lay  the 
foundation  of  states,  and  acquire  immense  domains,  ai).)eared 
to  Ivaleigh  as  easy  designs,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the 
pursuit  of  favor  in  England.     Eeforc  the  limit  of  the  charter 
had  expired,  Gilbert,  assisted  by  his  brother,  equipped  a  new 
squadron.     In  15S3  the  fleet  embarked  under  happy  omens  • 
tl.e  commander,  on  tlie  eve  of  his  doi)arture,  received  from' 
Elizabeth  a  golden  anchor  guided  by  a  lady.     A  man  of  let- 
ters from  Hungary,  and  -a  mineral-man  "  from  Saxony,  the 
land  of  miners,  accompanied  the  expedition  ;  and  some  part 
ot  the  Lnited  States  wouhl  have  been  colonized  but  fcu-  a 
succession  of  overwhelming  ilisasters.     Two  days  after  leav- 
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lyinouth,  tlie  larp^ost  sliip  iu  tl.o  ihvt,  vvlii<-l,  had  heon 
furnished  by  Riilcigh,  who  himself  reiiiahied  in  En-land,  de- 
serted, under  a  pretence  of  infections  disease,  and  returned 
nito  harbor.     (Jilbert,  incensed,  l)ut  not  intimidated,  sailed  for 
Newfoundland;  and,  on   the  fifth  of  Au-ust,  entering'  St. 
John's,   ho  summoned   the   Spaniards  and    Portn-uese'' nnd 
other  strann^ers  to  witness  tlie  ceremonies  by  wliich  lie  took 
possession  of  the  country  f„r  his  sovereign.     A   pillar,  on 
which  the  arms  of   En-land  were  i.dixed,  was  raised  as  a 
monument ;  and  lands  were  -ranted  to  the  fishermen  in  fee 
on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  quit-rent.     It  was  -enerally 
agreed  that  "the  mountains  made  a  show  of  mineral  sub- 
stance;" the  "mineral-man"  protested  on  his  life  that  silver 
ore  abounded.     He  was  charged  to  keep  the  discovery  a  pro- 
found  secret ;  and  the  ]n-e('ious  ore  was  carried  (.n  board  the 
larger  ship  with  such  mystery  that  the  dull   Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  suspected  nothing  of  the  matter. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Cilbert  to  preserve  order  in  the  little 
fleet.     Many  of  the  sailors,  infected  with  the  vices  which  in 
that  age  degraded  their  profession,  were  no  better  than  pirates, 
and  were  perpetually  bent  npon  pillaging  whatever  ships  fell 
in  their  way.     At  lengtli,  Jiaving   ;il,andone(l   one  of   their 
barks,  tlie  English,  in  three  vessels  only,  sailed  on  fuilher 
discoveries,  intending  to  visit  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
But   they  had  not  proceeded  toward  the  south  bevoml  the" 
latitude  of  AViseasset,  when,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
the  largest  ship,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  crew,  struclAind 
was  wrecked.    Xearly  a  hundred  men  perished ;  the  "  mineral- 
man  "  and  the  ore  were  all  lost;  nor  was  it  possible  to  rescue 
Parmcnius,  the  Hungarian,  who  should  have  been  the  liistorian 
of  the  expedition. 

It  now  seemed  necessary  to  hasten  to  England.  Gilbert 
had  sailed  in  the  Squirrel,  a  bark  of  ten  tons  onlv,  and  there- 
fore convenient  for  entering  harbors  and  approaching  the 
coast.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  would  not  forsak^e  his 
little  company,  with  whom  he  had  encountered  so  many 
storms  and  perils.  A  des])eratc  resolution!  The  weather 
was  extremely  rough;  the  oldest  mariner  had  never  seen 
"more  outrageous  seas."     The  little  frigate,  not  more  than 
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twico  aa  largo  ns  the  long-boat  of  a  iiicrcliaritinan,  "  too  Bmall 
a  bark  to  pa-ss  through  tho  ocean  eoa  at  that  Boasoii  of  the 
year,"  was  nearly  \vrc(tked.  Tliat  sairio  night,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  its  lights  suddenly  disappeared  ;  and  neither  the  ves- 
sel, nor  any  of  its  crew,  was  over  again  seen.  Before  the  end 
of  September  tho  Hind  reached  Faliiioutli  in  safety. 

Ealeigh,  not  disheartened  by  tho  sad  fate  of  bis  step- 
brother, revolviul  a  settlement  in  the  nulder  cliirie  from  which 
the  Protestants  of  Franci  had  been  expelled.  IIo  readily  ob- 
tained from  Elizabeth,  in  ^March,  1584,  a  patent  as  amj)lo  as 
that  which  had  been  conferred  on  Gilbert.  It  vas  drawn  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  t'eudai  law,  and  with  strict  regard 
to  the  Christian  faith  as  jjrofessed  in  the  ciiurch  of  England. 
Raleigh  was  constituted  a  lord  pi-o])rietary,  with  almost  un- 
limited powers,  holding  his  territories  l)y  homage  and  an  in- 
considerable rcn:  ind  possessing  jurisdiction  over  an  extensive 
region,  of  whicli  he  had  power  to  make  grants  according  to 
his  pleasure. 

Expectations  rose  high,  since  the  inviting  regions  of  the 
south  were  now  to  be  colonized.  In  April  two  vessels,  well 
laden  with  men  and  provisions,  under  the  command  of  Philip 
Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  buoyant  with  hope,  set  sail  for 
the  Now  A\^)rld.  They  pursued  tlie  circuitous  route  by  the 
Canaries  and  tlie  islands  of  the  AW'st  Indies ;  after  a  short 
stay  in  tliose  islands  they  sailed  for  tlie  north,  and  were  soon 
opposite  the  sliores  of  Carolina.  As  in  July  they  drew  near 
land,  tlie  fragrance  was  "  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  midst  of 
some  delicate  garden,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  odoriferous 
flowers."  Ranging  tho  coast  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  they  entered  tho  first  convenient  h;irbor,  and,  after 
thanks  to  God  for  their  safe  arrival,  they  took  possession  of 
the  country  for  the  rpieen  of  England. 

Tho  spot  on  which  this  ceremony  was  performed  was  in 
the  island  of  Wocoken,  the  southernmost  of  the  islands  form- 
ing Ocracoko  inlet.  The  air  Avas  agitated  by  none  but  the 
gentlest  breezes,  and  the  English  commanders  were  in  rai)tures 
with  the  beauty  of  the  ocean,  gemmed  with  islands,  and  seen 
in  the  magnitlccnco  of  repose.  The  vegetation  of  that  south- 
ern latitude  struck  tho  beholders  with  adnuration;  the  trees 
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had  not  their  paragons;  luxuriant  climbers  gracefully  fes- 
tooned the  loiriest  cedars;  wild  grapes  abounded  ;  and  natural 
arbors  formed  an  impervious  shade.  The  forests  were  filled 
with  birds  ;  and,  at  the  discharge  of  an  arquebuse,  whole 
flocks  would  arise,  uttering  a  cry  as  if  an  army  of  men  had 
shouted  together. 

The  tawny  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  they  called  Seco- 
tan,  appeared  in  harmony  with  the  loveliness  of  the  scene. 
The  desire  of  traffic  overcame  their  timidity,  and  the  English 
received  a  friendly  welcome.    On  the  island  of  Eoanolce  they 
■     were  entertaine.,  by  the  wife  of  Granganimeo,  father  of  Win- 
gina  the  king,  with  the  refinements  of  Arcadian  hospitality. 
"  The  people  were  most  gentle,  loving,  and  faithful,  void  of 
all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as  lived  after  the  manner  of  the 
golden  age."     They  had  no  cares  but  to  guard  against  the 
moderate  cold  of  a  short  winter,  and  to  gather  such  food  as 
the  earth  almost  spontaneously  produced.     And  yet  it  was 
added,  with  singular  inconsistency,  that  their  wars  were  cruel 
and  bloody ;  and  the  English  were  solicited  to  engage  in  them 
under  promise  of  lucrative  booty. 

The  adventurers  were  satisfied  with  observing  the  general 
aspect  of  the  ^^ew  World ;   Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds 
and  Roanoke   island   were  explored,  and  some   information 
gathered   by  inquiries   from   the  Indians;   the   commanders 
had   not  the   courage   or  the   activity  to  undertake  an  ex- 
tensive  survey  of   the  country.     Having  made  but  a  short 
stay  m  America,  they  arrived  in  September  in  the  west  of 
England,  accompanied  by  Manteo  and   Wanchese,  two  na- 
tives  of  the   wilderness ;   and   tlie   returning  voyagers  gave     • 
such   glowing   descriptions  of  their  discoveries  as  might  be 
expected  from   men  who  had  done  no  more  than  sail  over 
the   smooth   waters  of  a  summer's   sea,   among   "the   hun- 
dred  islands"  of  North  Carolina.     Elizabeth  esteemed  her 
reign  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  the  enchanting  regions, 
and,  as  a  memorial  of  her  state  of  life,  named  them  Vir- 
ginia. 

X-r  was  it  long  before  Kaleigh,  elected  to  represent  in 
parliament  the  county  of  Devon,  obtained  a  bill  confirming 
his  patent  of  discovery ;  and  while  he  received  the  honor  of 
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iguthood,  as  the  reward  of  his  valor,  he  acquired  a  lucrative 
morxopolj  of  wines,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  schemes 
i  lie  prospect  of  becoming  the  proprietary  of  a  delightful  ter^ 
ritory,  with  a  numerous  tenantry,  who  should  yield  him  not 
only  a  revenue,  but  allegiance,  inflamed  his  aml)ition  ;  and  as 
the  English  nation  listened  with  credulity  to  the  descriptions 
of  Amidas  and  Barlow,  it  was  not  diftlcult  to  gather  a  numer- 
ous company  of  emigrants.    While  a  new  patent  was  issued  to 
John  Davis  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-western  passage 
and  his  well-known  voyages,  sustained  in  part  by  the  contri' 
butions  of  Raleigh  himself,  were  increasing  the  acquaintance 
of  Europe  with  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  plan  of  colonidng  Yirojuia 
was  earnestly  ^mrsued.  ^^ 

The  new  expedition  was  composed  of  seven  vessels  and 
carried  one  hundred  and  eight  colonists  to  the  shores  of  Caro- 
Ima.     Ralph  Lane,  a  man  so  much  esteemed  as  a  soldier  that 
he  was  afterward  knighted  by  Queen  Eli;iabeth,  was  willing 
to  act  for  Raleigh  as  governor  of  the  colony.     Sir  Richard 
txrenville,  the  most  able  and  celebrated  of  Raleigh's  associates 
distinguished  for  bravery  among  the  gallant  spirits  of  a  gallant 
age,  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet.     In  April   1,085   it 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  accompanied  by  several  men  of  merit 
whom  the  world  remembers  :  by  Cavendish,  v,ho  soon  after 
circumnavigated  the  globe  ;   ITariot,  ti.e  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem of  notation  in  modern  algebra,  the  historian  of  the  expe- 
dition ;   and  AVhite,  an  ingenious  painter,  whose  sketches  of 
the  natives,  their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  were  taken  with 
beauty  and  exactness. 

To  sail  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies,  to  conduct  a 
gain.,il  commerce  with  the  S]  mish  ports  by  intimidation  •  to 
capture  Spanish  vessels-these  were  but  the  expected  prelimi- 
naries of  a  voyage  to  Virginia.  In  June  the  fleet  fell  in  with 
the  mam  land  of  Florida;  it  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
wrecked  on  the  cape,  which  was  then  first  called  the  cape  of 
-b  ear ;  and  two  days  after  it  came  to  anchor  at  Wocoken  The 
largest  ship,  as  it  entered  the  harbor,  struck,  but  was  not  lost 
Jt  was  through  Ocracoke  inlet  that  the  fleet  made  its  way  to 
xioanoke.  "^ 

Manteo,  who  returned  with  the  fleet  from  a  visit  to  En-- 
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land,  was  sent  to  the  mainland  to  announce  tlieir  arrival.  Gren- 
ville,  accompanied  by  Lane,  Ilariot,  Cavendish,  and  others,  in 
an  excursion  of  eight  dajs,  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Seco- 
tan,  and,  as  they  relate,  were  v,'A\  entertained  of  the  savages. 
At  one  of  the  Indian  towns  a  silver  cup  had  been  stolen  ;  its 
restoration  was  delayed  ;  with  hasty  cruelty,  Grenville  ordered 
the  village  to  be  burnt  and  the  landing  corn  destroyed. 
Not  long  after  this  -  t  of  inconsiderate  revenge,  the  ships, 
having  landed  the  colony,  sailed  for  England  ;  a  rich  Spanish 
prize,  made  by  Grenville  on  the  way  home,  secured  him  a 
courteous  welcome  as  he  re-entered  Plymouth. 

The  employments  of  Lane  and  his  colonists,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  could  be  none  other  than  to 
explore  the  country,  which  he  thus  describes  :  "  It  is  the  good- 
liest soil  under  the  cope  of  heaven  ;  the  most  pleasing  terri- 
tory of  the  world ;  the  continent  is  of  a  huge  and  unknown 
greatness,  and  veiy  well  peopled  and  towned,\hough  savagely. 
The  climate  is  so  wholesome  that  we  have  not  one  sick  tince 
we  touched  the  land.  If  Virginia  had  but  horses  and  kine, 
and  were  inhabited  with  English,  no  realm  in  Christendom 
were  comparable  to  it." 

The  keenest  observer  was  Ilariot.     He  carefullv  examined 
tlio  productions  of  the  country,  those  which  would  furnish 
commodities  for  commerce,  and  those  which  were  in  esteem 
among  the  natives.     He  observed  the  culture  of  tobacco,  ac- 
customed himself  to  its  use,  and  believed  in  its  healing  vir- 
tues.    The  culture  and  the  extraordinary  productiveness  of 
maize  especially  attracted  Iiis  admiration  ;   and  the  tuberous 
roots  of  tiie  potato,  when  boiled,  were  found  to  be   very  good 
food.     The  natural  inhabitants  are  described  as  too  feeble  to 
inspire  terror ;   clothed  in  mantles  and  aprons  of  deerskins ; 
having  no  weapons  but  wooden  swords  and  bows  of  witch- 
hazel  with  arrows  of  reeds  ;  no  armor  but  targets  of  bark  and 
sticks  wickered  together  with  thread.     Their  largest  towns 
contamed  but  thirty  dwellings.     TJie  walls  of  the  lionscs  were 
made  of  bark,  fastened  to  stakes ;  and  sometimes  consisted  of 
poles  fixed  upright,  one  by  another,  and  at  the  top  bent  over 
and  fastened.      But  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Indians  con- 
sisted m  the  want  of  political  connection.     A  single  town 
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often  constituted  a  government ;  a  collection  of  ten  or  twenty 
wigwams  might  be  an  independent  state.     The  greatest  chief 
in  the^country  could  not  muster  niore  than  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred  fightmg  men.     The  dialect  of  each  government  seemed 
a  language  by  itself.    The  country  which  Hariot  explored  was 
on  the  boundary  of  the  Algonkin  race,  where  the  Lenni-Lenape 
ti-ibes  melted  mto  the  widely  differing  nations  of  the  south 
iheir  wars  rarely  led  them  to  the  open  battle-field ;  they  were 
accustomed  rather  to  sudden  surprises  at  daybreak  or  by  moon- 
ight,  to  ambushes  and  the  subtle  devices  of  cunning  false- 
hood. ^   Destitute  of  the  arts,  they  yet  displayed  -  excellency  of 
wit    m  all  which  they  attempted.     To  the  credulity  of  fetich- 
isra  they  joined  an  undeveloped  conception  of  the  unity  of 
the  Divme  Power,  continued  existence  after  death,  and  reti  ibu- 
tive  justice.    The  mathematical  instruments,  the  burning-glass 
guns,  clocks,  and  the  use  of  letters,  seemed  the  works  ?f  gods 
rather  than  of  men  ;  and  the  English  were  reverenced  as  the 
pupils  and  favorites  of  Heaven.    In  every  town  which  Hariot 
entered  he  displayed  and  explained  the  Bible ;   the  Indians 
revered  the  volume  rather  than  its  doctrines ;   with  a  fond 
superstition,  they  embraced  the  book,  kissed  it,  and  held  it  to 
their  breasts  and  heads,  as  an  amulet.     As  the  colonists  en- 
joyed  uniform  health  and  had  no  women  with  them,  there 
were  some  among  the  Indians  who  imagined  that  the  English 
were  not  born  of  woman,  and  therefore  not  mortal ;  that  they 
were  men  of  an  old  generation,  risen  to  immortality.     The 
terrors  of  fire-arms  the  natives  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
resist;  every  sickness  which  now  prevailed  among  them  waa 
attributed  to  wounds  from  invisible  bullets,  discharged  by  un- 
seen agents  with  whom  the  air  was  supposed  to  be  peopled. 
They  prophesied  that  -more  of  the  English  generation  would 
come,  to  kill  them  and  take  their  places." 

The  natives  desired  to  be  delivered  from  guests  by  whom 
they  feared  to  be  supplanted.  A  wily  savage  allured  them 
by  tales  that  the  river  Eoanoke  gushed  from  a  rock  near  the 
1  acitic;  tliat  its  banks  were  inhabited  by  a  nation  skilled  in 
rehnmg  the  rich  ore  in  which  the  country  abounded ;  that  the 
walls  of  their  city  glittered  with  pearls.  In  March,  Lane  at- 
tempted to   ascend   the  rapid   Roanoke;  and  his  followers 
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would  not  return  till  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
they  had  eaten  the  dogs  wliieh  bore  them  company. 

The  Indians  had  hoped  to  destroy  the  English  by  dividino- 
them ;  the  prompt  return  of  Lane  prevented  open  hostilities  • 
but  in  the  two  following  months  he  became  persuaded  that 
a  grand  alliance  was  forming  to  destroy  the  strangers  by  a 
general  massacre.     Desiring  an  audience  of  Wingina,  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  native  chiefs,  Lane  and  his  attendants  were,  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  readily  admitted  to  his  presence.     Im- 
mediately, and  without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions  by  the 
Indians,  the  watchword  was  given  ;  and  the  Christians,  falling 
upon  the  king  and  his  principal  followers,  put  them  to  death. 
The  discoveries  of  Lane  on  the  south  extended  only  to 
Secotan,  in  the  present  county  of  Craven,  between  the  Pam- 
lico and  the  Neuse ;  to  the  north  they  reached  the  river  Eliza- 
beth, which  joins  the  Chesapeake  bay  at  Hampton  Roads ;  in 
the  interior,  the  Chowan  had  been  examined  beyond  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Meherrin  and  the  Nottoway ;  the  excursion  up  the 
Roanoke  did  not  advance  beyond  the  present  village  of  Wil- 
liamstown.     The  hope  of  finding  better  harbors  at  the  north 
was  confirmed ;  and  the  bay  of  Chesapeakfe,  so  long  before 
discovered  by  the  Spanish,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish.    But,  though  the  climate  was  found  salubrious,  in  the 
island  of  Roanoke  the   men  began  to  despond;   they  had 
waited  long  for  supplies  from  England  ;  they  were  sighing 
for  their  native  land;  when  early  in  June  it  was  rumored 
that  the  sea  was  white  with  the  sails  of  three-and-twenty 
ships,  and  within  three  days  Sir  Francis  Drake  aneliored  his 
fleet  outside  oi  Roanoke  inlet,  in  "  the  wild  road  of  their  bad 
harbor." 

Homeward  bound  from  the  "West  Indies,  he  had  come  to 
visit  the  domain  of  his  friend ;  and  readily  supplied  the  wants 
of  Lane,  giving  him  a  bark  of  seventy  tons,  pinnaces  and 
small  boats,  and  all  needed  provisions.  Above  all,  he  induced 
two  experienced  sea-captains  to  remain  and  employ  themselves 
in  more  extended  discoveries.  Everything  was  furnished  to 
complete  the  surveys  along  the  coast  and  the  rivers,  and  in 
the  last  resort,  if  suffering  became  extreme,  to  convey  the 
emigrants  to  England. 
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At  this  time  an  unwonted  storm  suddenly  arose,  and  the 
floet  luad  no  security  but  in  standing  away  from  the  sliore 
VVJion  tlie  tempost  was  over,  nothing  could  be  found  of  the 
boats  and  tlie  baik  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  colony  • 
and  Drake  yielded  to  the  unanimous  desire  of  Lane  and  his 
men  o  embark  with  him  for  England.  Thus  ended  the  first 
actual  settlement  of  tlie  English  in  America.  The  exiles  of  a 
year  had  grown  familiar  with  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
of  tobfcco  '""^  *^'°^  introduced  into  England  the  use 

A  few  days  after  their  departure  a  vessel  arrived,  laden 
with  all  stores  needed  by  the  infant  settlement.  It  had  been 
despatched  by  Raleigh  •  but,  finding  "the  paradise  of  he 
world'  deserted,  it  could  only  return  to  England.  Another 
fortnight  had  hardly  elapsed  when  Sir  Riehfrd  GrenviUe  t^ 
peared  off  the  coast  with  three  well-furnished  ships,  and  made 
search    or  the  departed  colony.     Unwilling  that'the  English 

STof  s:r^r^ '''  ^^""^•^' '' '-''  ''^-  -'  - 

The  decisive  testimony  of  Hariot  to  the  excellence  of  the 
country  rendered   it   easy  to  collect  recruits   for  America 
EaCgh,  undismayed  by  losses,  determined  to  plant  an  Z! 
cultural  state;   to  send  emigrants  with  wives  and  famil 
who  should  make  their  homes  in  the  New  Worl^  ;  and  tia 
Mo  and  property  might  be  secured,  in  January    1587   he 
granted  a  charter  for  the  settlement,  and  a  municf^al  govern 
ment  for  "  the  city  of  Raleigh."     John  White  was  appoTnted 

rjoTri'f/^'™'"^"^  ^^^^^°  assistants,  theSnl 
tration  of  tlie  colony  was  intrusted.      Transport  ships  were 

prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietary ;"  Queen  E^! 

both   the  god.nother  of  Yii-ginia,"  dLlined';ontribuUng  "to 

^ersof  Cal^         Carolina ;  they  were  saved  from  the  dan- 

to  the  isle  0    Roanoke,  to  search  for  the  handful  of  men 
whom  Grenville  had  left  there  as  a  gan-ison.     They  found  he 
enements  deserted  and  overgrown  with  weeds;  hi  Hone 
by  scattered  on  the  field  where  wild  deer  were   eposing     The 
fort  was  in  rums.     No  vestige  of  surviving  life  appeared. 
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The  instructions  of  Ruleigli  luid  designated  tlio  place  for 
the  new  settlement  on  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake.  But  Fer- 
nando, the  naval  officer,  eager  to  renew  a  profitable  traffic  in 
the  West  Indies,  refused  his  assistance  in  exploring  the  coast, 
and  Whits  was  compelled  to  remain  on  Kouiiokc.  The  fort 
of  Governor  Lane,  "with  sundry  decent  dwelling-houses," 
had  been  built  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  ;  it  was 
there  that  in  July  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  were 
laid.  Tlie  island  is  now  almost  uninhabited ;  commerce  has 
selected  securer  harbors;  the  intrepid  i)ilot  and  the  hardy 
'•wrecker"  are  the  only  occupants  of  the  spot,  where  the 
inquisitive  stranger  after  more  than  two  centiiries  could  still 
discern  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  round  which  the  cottages  of  the 
new  settlement  were  erected. 

Disastere  thickened.  A  tribe  of  savages  displayed  im- 
placable jealousy,  and  murdered  one  of  the  assistants.  The 
mother  and  the  kindred  of  Manteo  welcomed  the  English  to 
the  island  of  Croatan,  and  mutual  good-will  was  continued ; 
but  even  this  alliance  was  not  unclouded.  A  detachment  of 
the  English,  discovering  a  company  of  the  natives  whom  they 
esteemed  their  enemies,  fell  upon  them  by  night  as  they  were 
sitting  by  their  fires,  and  havoc  was  begun  before  it  was  per- 
ceived that  these  were  ft'iendly  Indians. 

The  vanities  of  life  were  not  forgotten;  "by  the  com- 
mandment of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,"  Manteo,  the  faithful  In- 
dian chief,  after  receiving  Christian  baptism,  was  invested 
with  the  rank  of  baron,  as  the  Lord  of  Roanoke. 

With  the  returning  sliip  White  embarked  for  England, 
under  the  excuse  of  interceding  for  re-enforcements  and  sup- 
plies. Yet,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  nine  days  previous 
to  his  departure,  his  daughter,  Eleanor  Dare,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  assistants,  gave  birth  to  a  female  child,  the  first  off- 
spring of  English  parents  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 
The  infant  was  named  from  the  place  of  its  birth.  The  col- 
ony, now  composed  of  eighty-nine  men,  seventeen  women, 
and  two  children,  whose  names  are  all  preserved,  might  rea- 
sonably hope  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  governor,  as  he  left 
with  them  his  daughter  and  his  grandchild,  Virginia  Dare. 
The  further  history  of  this  plantation  is  involved  in  gloomy 
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uncertainty.    Tl,e  inhabitants  of  "tlio  city  of  Ealcieh  ••  tlio 
om,grant,  fron.  England  and  tl,e  flrst-born  of  Amor  a  L^^ 
od  death  in  the  land  of  their  adoption 
For  w,       ^^^■^^  ^^^.,^^j 

Med  by  the  thro.ata  of  an  invasion  from  Spain ;  an  1  G    n 

nlle  Ralegh,  and  Lane,  not  less  than  Frobi  her,  Drake  aTd 

lawkn,,,  were  engaged  in  measures  of  resistanje.     Yotut 

le.gh,  whose  patriotism  did  not  diminish  his  generosity  found 

vessels.  But  the  company,  desiring  a  gainful  voyage  rather 
amn  a  safe  one,  ran  m  chase  of  pri.es,  till  one  of  thet  f eU  in 
with  men-of-war  from  Eochollc,  and,  after  a  bloody  fight  w" 

^ngtond.    The  delay  was  fatal :  the  English  kingdom  and  th» 
Protestant  reformation  were  in  dange.?;  nor  eoula  the  p 
colomsts  of  Roanoke  be  again  remen.bered  till  after  tl.e'dTs 
comfttnre  of  the  Invincible  Armada 

Even  then  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  already  incurred 
a  fruitless  expense  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  found  h     W 

Vi^fnia      ir":  r"t""'  '";  ^-"-'"-P'^t  eolol™ 

Virginia.    He  therefore  used  the  privilege  of  his  patent  to 

endow  a  company  of  merchants  and  adventurers  whh  large 

eoneessions.    Among  the  men  who  thus  obtained  an  a^gn! 

,n  TV  1  ^  n»W"}-  ;  >t  connects  the  first  efforts  of  England 
in  Nor  h  Carolina  with  the  final  colonisation  of  Virginia  The 
colonists  at  Roanoke  had  emigrated  with  a  charter  Tl',/;; 

rnTtuf  tf  "'■^"; '''"'  T "°'  ™  -i.--tTi^.Xvs" 

saSn      v       '"™"™,  "^  ^  K™'-  "'"^•■"'y  ''«'d  ™der  its 

rrilTg:^  '"^  "•""""  '°  "•"-  '""'S-'^  "f 

More  th,ai,  another  year  elapsed  before  White  eonld  return 

Roto : '  "'"7 """  'r  *'''"^'""  ■  -*  «■» «-  -d 

of  Roanoke  was  a  desert.  An  inscription  on  the  bark  of  a 
tree  pointed  to  Croatan ;  but  the  seas'on  of  the  year  and  the 
dangers  from  storms  were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  an  imm  - 
diate  return.  The  conjecture  h,as  been  hazarded  that  thTde- 
serted  colony,  neglected  by  their  own  countrymen,  we  e  hoi 
pitably  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Ilattcras  Indian  .    Raleti 
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long  cherished  the  hope  of  discovering  some  vestiges  of  their 
existence,  and  sent  at  his  own  cliarge,  and,  it  is  said,  at  five 
several  times,  to  search  for  his  lioge-mon.  But  imagination 
received  no  lielp  in  its  attempts  to  trace  tlie  fate  of  the  coh)ny 
of  Roanoke. 

Tiie  name  of  lialeigh  stands  liighest  among  tlio  statesmen 
of  England  who  advanced  the  colonization  of  the  United  States. 
Courage,  self-possession,  and  fertility  of  invention,  ensured  him 
glory  in  his  ])roftK8ion  of  arms ;  and  his  services  in  the  con- 
quest of  Cadiz  and  the  cai)turo  of  Fayal  established  his  fame 
as  a  gallant  and  successful  commander. 

^  No  soldier  in  retirement  ever  expressed  the  charms  of  tran- 
quil leisure  more   beautifully  than    Ealeigh,  whoso   "sweet 
verso"  Spenser  described  as   "sprinkled  with  nectar,"   and 
rivalling  the  melodies  of  "  the  summer's  nightingale."     When 
an  unjust  verdict  left  him  to  languish  for  years  in  prison,  with 
the  sentence  of  death  suspended  over  his  head,  he,  who  had 
been  a  warrior,  a  courtier,  and  a  seaman,  in  an  elaborate  "  His- 
tory of  the  Worid,"  « told  the  Greek  and  Roman  story  more 
fully  and  exactly  than  any  eariier  English  writer,  and  with  an 
eloquence  which  has  given  his  work  a  classical  reputation  iu 
our  language."   In  his  civil  career  he  was  jealous  of  the  honor, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  advancoinent  of  his  country.     In  par- 
liament he  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  industry.   When, 
through  unequal  legislation,  taxation  was  a  burden  upon  indiis- 
try  rather  than  wealth,  he  argued  for  a  change ;  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  lucrative  monopoly,  he  gave  his  voice  for  the  repeal 
of  all  monopolies;  he  used  his  influence  with  his  sovereign  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  judgments  against  the  non-con- 
formists, and  as  a  legislator  ho  resisted  the  sweeping  enactment 
of  persecuting  laws. 

In  the  career  of  discovery,  his  perseverance  was  never  baf- 
fled by  losses.  He  joined  in  the  risks  of  Gilbert's  expedition  ; 
contributed  to  that  of  Davis  in  the  north-west ;  and  explored 
in  person  "the  insular  regions  and  broken  worid  "  of  Guiana. 
His  lavish  efforts  in  colonizing  the  soil  of  our  republic,  his 
sagacity  which  enjoined  a  settlement  within  the  Chesnpeake 
bay,  the  publications  of  Hariot  and  Ilakluyt  which  he  coun- 
tenanced, diffused  over  England  a  knowledge  of  America,  as 
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well  a8  an  interest  in  its  cieHtinies,  and  sowed  the  seeds,  of  which 
the  fniitH  be^ran  to  n],on  (jurin-  his  lifetime. 

Ituleig'h  had  Huirered  in  health  before  his  last  undertaking 

lie  returned  broken-hearted  by  the  defeat  of  his  hopes,  the 

decay  of  Ins  strength,  and  the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  ^  Wha 

hall  be  Ba.d  of  Jvn,,.  Jan.es,  who  would  oper.  to  an  a.^ed  para- 

t.o  no  hope  o     hberty  but  throu.d.  the  discovery  tf  n  ines 

^n  i.u,ana^     What  shall  be  .said  of  a  inonareh  who  could 

under  a  sentence  which  had  slun.bereu  Tor  fifteen  years,  ordc; 

he  execution  of  the  decrepit  n.an,  whoso  genius  and  valor 

still  beat  with  an  undying  love  for  his  country? 

Uni^^i'st  It  i'"'  "^  ''",'^'1  ''''^'''  '^  ''''y  «"l--^tion  in  the 
Uni  ed  State  was  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  government  of 
Lngand,  and  he  himself  was  beheaded.  After  a  hipse  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  state  of  iS^orth  Carolina,  in  1702  re- 
vived in  Its  capital  «T„e  Ctv  op  Ea.kiuu,"  in  grateful  com- 
memoration of  his  name  and  fame. 

Imagination  already  saw  beyond  the  Atlantic   a  people 

M^o  H         "      ";-''";'l''^   the  language   of  EiiglaJid. 
l.-n    1  7^n  '':'^''''''^  ^^'"^i'^I.  the  poet-laureate  of  that 

kingdom--  Who  in  time  knows  whither  wc  may  vent 

The  treasures  of  our  tongue  ?     To  what  strange  shores 

1  his  gam  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent 

T' enrich  imknowing  nations  with  our  stores? 


AVhat  worlds,  in  th'  - 
May  'come  refined  a. 
The  fishing  of  Xewf( 
west  countries.   Men  were 
and  in  1(,02  Bartholomew  L 


''med  Occident, 

ts  that  are  ours." 
•ecome  the  stay  of  the 
5  career  of  discovery ; 
perhaps,  had  r.]  ready 


^iled  to  ^  irginia,  in  the  usual  route,  oy  che  Canaries  and  West 
Indies,  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  direct  voyage  to  America,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Raleigh,  had  well  nigh  secured  to  a  more 
northern  clime  the  honor  of  the  first  permanent  English  col- 
ony. Steering,  in  a  s.nall  bark,  directly  across  the  Atlantic 
m  seven  w-ecks  he  reacl,ed  Cape  Elizabeth,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Following  the  coast  to  the  south-west,  he  skirted  "an 
outpoint  of  wooded  land  ; "  and,  about  noon  of  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  he  anchored  "near  Savage  rock,"  to  the  east  of  York 
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Imrhor      Tl.orc  he  n,c3t  a   ninray  nliallop ,    aid  tlu>ro  l.o  ^v 
viH.  0(1  by  „ati vcfl.    Nof  firulin^.  hk  «  purpoHod  place,"  he  ntcx 


as 
tood 


to  the  Bouth,  and  on  the  niornini.  of  tl.o  fifteenth  diseovcred 
the  promontory  which  he  named  Cape  Cod.  He  a.ul  four  of 
his  men  H'ent  on  .h<,re;  (\.ipe  Cod  wa8  the  first  spot  in  that 
region  ever  trod  by  Ennrlishmen.  Doubling  the  cane  and 
pa8..ng  Nantuclcet,  they  touched  at  No  Man's  Land,  p'assed 
round  the  promontory  of  Gay  Head,  naming  it  Dovnr  Clil! 
arid  entered  Buzzard'B  bay,  a  stately  Bound  which  they  called 
GoHnold  s  Hope.  The  wentemmost  of  the  islands  was  name.l 
i,lizabeth,  from  t  , e  queen,  a  name  which  has  been  transferred 
to  the  group.      Here  they  beheld   the  rank  vegetation  of  a 

f  cm  the  earth  ;  the  eglantine,  the  thorn,  and  the  honeysuclJe ; 
the  wild  pea,  the  tansy,  and  young  sassafras;  strawberrio 
raspbei^  os,  grape-vines-all  in  profusion.  Within  a  pona 
upon  the  IS  and  lies  a  rocky  islet;  on  this  the  adventurers 
bud  their  storehouse  .nd  their  fort;  and  the  foundations  of 
a  coony  were  laid.  The  island,  the  pond,  the  islet,  remain  ; 
the  hrubsare  lux'uriantasof  old;  but  the  forests  are  gone 
and  the  rums  of  the  fort  can  no  longer  be  discerned  ' 

A  traffic  witii  tho  natives  on  the  main  enabled  Gosnold  to 
lade  the  Concord  with  sassafras  root,  then  esteemed  in  phar- 
macy as  a  sovereign  panacea.  The  band,  which  was  to  have 
nest  ed  on  the  Lh.abeth  islands,  despairing  of  supplies  of 
food,  and  foarmg  the  Indian.,  determined  not  to  remain  In 
June  the  party  bore  for  Kngland,  leaving  not  so  nmch  as  one 
'-European  family  between  Florida  and  Labrador.  The  return 
voyage  lasted  but  five  weeks;  and  the  expedition  was  com- 
pleted in  ess  \an  four  months,  during  which  entire  health 
nad  prevailed. 

Gosnold  and  his  companions  spread  the  most  favorable  im- 
ports of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited.  Could  it  be  that  the 
passage  was  so  safe,  the  climate  so  pleasant,  the  country  so  invit- 
ing? The  merchants  of  Bristol,  with  the  ready  assent  of  Ra- 
leigh and  at  the  instance  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  the  enlightened 
friend  and  nble  documentary  In-storian  of  these  commercial  en- 
terprises, a  .urn  whose  fame  should  be  vindicated  and  asserted 
m  the  land  wlxica  be  helped  to  colonize,  determined  to  pursue 
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career  of  mvostinraticn.     The  Specchvc  ',  a  Blip  of  fifty 
toT,s  and  tlurty  men,  tho  Diseovoror,  a  Im.k  of  twonty-six  tonn 
.'in-l  tl,..-l,c.,.n  rnc^n,  urulor  tlic  corrnr.and  of  MarHn  Pri.u',  «et 
Ha.1  lor  A,nerK.a  on  tlie  tentl.  of  April,  lfl()3,  a  fow  .lav«^after 
the  death  ot  tho  qncen.     Tho  ship  was  well  provided  with 
tnnkofH  and  merehandiso,  snited  to  a  trafHo  with  the  .cd  men 
an(   reaehed  the  American  eh.ore  amonc.  the  islands  of  Penob^ 
ecot  bay.     Coastmg  toward  the  west,  Pri.,;  made  a  diseovcry 
o    many  of  tr.  harbors  of  Mnine ;  ot  the  Sao.  the  Kenne- 
buuk,  and  the  York  nvers;  an,l  the  channel  of  the  Piscata- 
qua  was  cxannned  for  three  or  four  lea;,n.es.     Findin.^  no  sas- 
8afra.,_he  steered  to  the  south,  doublo.l  Cape  Ann,  and  went  on 
Bliorc  .n  Massachusetts;  but,  bein^.  still  unsuccessful,  ho  a-ain 
I)nrsued  a  southerly  track,  till  he  anchored  in  Old  Town  bar- 
bor,  on  Martha's  Vineyard.      Here  obtainiTii.  a  :reicrht    ho 
returned  to  Englan<l,  after  an  absence  of  about  six  mon'ths, 
whieh  had  been  free  from  disaster  or  r^n-rr 

The  testimony  of  Pring  having  c^firmcd  the  report  of 
Gosnold,  an  expedition,  promoted  by  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton  an.  h.s  brother-in-law,  Lord  Arun<lel  of  Wardour,  was 
confided  to  George  Waymouth,  a  careful  and  vigilant  com- 
niander  who,  m  :  tempting  a  nor^i-west  passage,  had  already 
explored  the  coast  of  labrador.  ^ 

Weighing  anehor  on  Easter  Sunday,  1005,  on  the  four- 

Cape  Cod.     To  escape  the  continual  shoals  in  which  he  found 
himself  embayed,  he  stood  out  to  sea,  then  turned  to  the  north 
ami  on  the  seventeenth  anchored  to  the  north  of  Monheo-an 
.sai^,nht  of  hills  to  the  north-north-east  on  the  mr^ 

[s    J)      .    ""  '^'   1?  ''^r^  ^^'^  ^^'•'^y  '-^'"^"^  '^'^  S^-  George's 
^slands  mto  an  excellent  harbor,  which  was  accessible  by  four 

passages,  defended  from  all  winds,  and  had  good  mooring^ipon 

<i  clay  ooze,  and  even  upon  the  rocks  by  t)  e  cliff  sider    The 

chniate  was  agreeable;    the  sea  yielded  fish  of  many  kind! 

profusely  ;  fhe  tall  and  great  trees  on  the  islands  were  nn^l 

observed ;  and  tho  gum  of  the  silver  fir  was  thought  to  b    a 

tlnHl"  "rlr-^^  *^-  ^-^  --  of  such  ^leas^ntnol 
that  many  of  the  company  wished  themselves  settled  (here- 
trade  was  earned  on  with  the  natives  for  sables,  and  skins  of 
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deer  and  otter  and  beaver.     Having  in  the  last  of  May  discov- 
ered in  liis  pinnace  the  broad,  deep  current  of  the  St.  Geor-e's 
on  the  eleventli  of  June,  Wa.yn.outh,  with  a  gentle  wind,  p.4ed 
up  with  the  ship  into  that  liver  for  about  eighteen  niile.s  which 
were  reckoned  at  six-and-twenty,  and  "  all  consented  in  joy  "  to 
admire  its  width  of  a  half  mile  or  a  mile  ;  its  verdant  bo/ders  • 
Its  gallant  and  spacious  coves;  the  strength  of  its  tide,  which 
may  have  risen  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  was  set  down  at  eio-hteen 
or  twenty      Dn  tlic  thirteenth  he  ascended  in  a  row-boat  ten 
miles  farther,  and  was  more  and  more  pleased  witli  the  beauty 
of  the  fertile  ground  on  each  hand.     Ko  token  was  found 
tliat  ever  any  Christian  had  been  there  before ;   and  at  the 
point  where  the  river  trends  westward  into  the  main  he  set 
up  a  nieinorial  cross,  as  he  had  already  done  on  the  rocky 
shore  of  the  St.  George's  islands.     Well  satisfied  with  his  dis- 
coveries, on  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  June,  he  sailed  for  Eno-. 
land,  taking  with  him  five  of  the  natives  whom  he  had  decoyed 
to  be  instructed  in  English  and  to  serve  as  guides  to  some'fut^ 
ure  expedition.     At  his  coming  into  the  harbor  of  Plymouth 
he  yielded  up  three  of  the  natives  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor-es 
the  governor  of  that  town,  whose  curiosity  was  thus  directed 
to  the  shores  of  Maine      The  returning  voyagers  celebrated 
Its  bank,,   which  promised  most  profitable  fishing;  its  rude 
people,  who  were  willing  to  barter  costly  furs  for  trifles;  the 
teniperatc  and  healthful  air  of  the  country,  whose  "pleasant 
fertility  bewrayed  itself  to  be  the  garden  of  Xature  "     But  it 
was  not  these  which  tempted  Gorges.     He  had  noticed  that  all 
navigations  of  the  Eiu .iish  along  the  more  southerly  American 
coast  had  failed  from  the  want  of  good  roads  and  havens ; 
these  were  the  special  marks  at  which  he  levelled;  and,  hear- 
ing of  a  region  safe  of  approach  and  abounding  in  harbors 
large  enough   to   shelter  the  ships  of  all   Christendom,  he 
.spired  to  the  noble  office  of  filling  it  with  prosperous  English 
plantations.  ^ 

Gorges  had  wealth,  rank,  and  influence.  ITc  readllv  per- 
suaded Sir  John  Topham,  lord  chief  justice  of  En<dand  to 
share  his  intentions.  The  chief  justice  was  no  novice'  in 
schemes  of  colonisation,  having  "labored  greatly  in  the  last 
project  touching  the  plantation  of  Munster  "  in  Ireland  •  and 
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thoy  ■.grood  together  to  send  out  eacli  a  ship  to  bogin  a  planta- 
t.on  .„  the  reg,„„  whieh  Wayraouth  had  Lplored.    Cha  ot 
ho  captam  employed  hy  Gorge.,,  in  violation  of  his  instra^ 
t.ons,  talung  tlie  southern  passage,  w.as  carried  hy  the  tmde 
«™ds  even  to  Porto  Eieo ;  and,  ^s  ho  turned  to  LnoHht 
was  captured  by  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Havana.     The  ta    ;,!l 
jlWurn,shod  ship  provided  hy  Popham  sailed  from  the  rivr 
ot  bovern,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Prin<.     The  able 
.Manner  now  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  west,  disappointed 
of  meetmg  Chalons,  busied  hhuself  in  th,    .nor^  perLt  di. 

cTsT'^'d    n'hi  "T  ""?  ''^'""'"  "'°"«  °"  "•"'■"" 
coas  ,  and,  on  h  s  return,  he  made  the  most  favorable  report 

of  the  country  which  ho  liad  explored.  '^ 

The  daring  and  ability  of  these  pioneers  upon  the  oce,an 
who  led  the  way  to  the  colonization  of  the  United  States  de' 
serve  the  highest  adndra.ion.     The  character  of    he  pr talet 
wmds  and  currents  was  unknown.     The  possibility  o    ml^dnl 
a  dn-ect  passage  was  but  gradually  discovered.    The  in  Jinef 

ange,-s  were  n,flnite,  the  real  dangers  from  tempests  and 
.Inpwrcck,  fannne  and  mutinies,  heat  and  cold,  diseases  known 
and  unknown,  we,-e  incalculable.    The  ships  at  first  employ  d 

Tl  n"r  '^  f  ''''  "'""  °»°  ''™"-d  '"-'  burden ;  ^™  ,f 
those  of  Columbus  were  without  a  deck ;  Frobisher  sailed  n 
a  vessel  of  but  twenty-five  tons.  Columbus  w^  a  at  V 
tw,ee,  and  once  remained  for  eight  months  on  an  island  til! 
out  any  eommun.cation  with  the  civilized  world;  Eoberval 
larmemus,  &lbert-a„d  how  many  others  I-went  down  at 

dfhe  Wrfiwr""'"="  "«"'''^'  '"^  elements  with. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

E-VOIAND   PL.UTS   A   KEW  XATIOH   tN   VffiGnjIA. 

„  "^  '"''?■';  y'^'  ''™  '»  see  A'irginia  an  English  nation" 
wrote  Iiale,gh  to  Sir  Kobert  Cecil  shortly  before  the  aecl 
jn  of  James  I.    When  the  period  for  snoeess  had  arrived 

har„.  r'T.""""-  TI.0  Eefornration  had  broken  the 
harmony  of  rehgious  opinion,  and  differences  in  the  ohnrch 

E^rindieTT'TV''"  '""/'  ■'°""=»'  I""^'-  ^ft"  «'" 
E.ist  Indies  had   been  reached   by  doubling  the  southern 

promontory  of  Africa,  the  great  commerce  of  the  worid  w™ 

earned  upon  the  ocean.    The  art  of  printing  had  been  pT 

tTen   tre  "'°/""  '"^^  ,°f  ■"^'"■^■«™-     The  feudal  institu- 
tons  were  undcrmmed  by  the  current  of  time  and  event. 
Producfve  m<  ustry  had  built  up  the  fortunes  and  extend  d 
he  n^rence  of  the  middle  closes,  while  h.abits  of  indolence 
noter'^.    r  ''^,'^,""i'»"-"'  «'e  estates  and  din.inished  the 

fn7r    t      '  r    '"^'-     '^'"-•'^  "''"'^^'^  I"-«'>'<-'^^1  correspond- 
.ng  results  ,n  the  .nstitutions  which  were  to  rise  in  Araofioa 

A  revolntmn  had   equally  occurred  iu  the  objects  for 

wh,ch  voyages  were  undertaken.    Columbus  sought  a  now 

passage  to  the  E.,st  Indies.     The  passion  for  goll  ne,t  be 

oan,e  the  prevailing  n,otive.     Then  islan.l..  and  Countries  neat 

chr!Sn''':oi;t'*;:.:,'ih  "forth- "  ■•'""  'r™-rr 

,  .  .  ,  ^j  i<j  thicUKisu  lor  tlie  oppropsec]  and  tlip 
enterpnsmg  places  of  refuge  and  abode;  to  found  tie  in  a 
temperate  chmo,  with  all  the  elements  of  independerexist! 
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In  the  imperfect  eondition  of  industry,  a  redundant  popu- 
labon  had  grown  up  m  England  even  hefors  the  peaee  with 
Spam,  winch  threw  out  of  employment  the  gallanfmen  ,rt.o 
had  served  under  Elizabeth  by  sea  and  land,  and  left  them  Z 
option  but  to  engage  as  mercenaries  in  the  quarrels  of  stran- 
ge™ or  mcur  the  hazards  of  "seeking  a  New  World  "    The 
mmds  of  many  poKons  of  intelligence  and  rank  were  directed 
to  V„gm,a.     The  brave  and  ingenious  Gosnold,  who  had  him- 
e  f  witnessed  the  fertility  of  the  western    ,il,  after  Ion.  solic  . 
tations,  prevailed  with  Edward  Maria  Wingfleld,  a  merlant 
of  the  west  of  England,  Robert  Hunt,  a  cleigymau  of  flrt  tuT 
and  modest  worth,  and  Captain  Joh.  SmMi,  an  adventui^r 
of  indomitable  pei^everance,  to  risk  their  hopes  of  fortune  fa 
an  expedi  ion.     For  more  than  a  year  this  little  company 
revolved    l^e.r  project.    Nor  had  the  assigns  of  Kaleigh  bl 
come   mdifterent  to  "western  planting,"   which  the  most 
distiugiiished  of  them  all,  "  industrious' Ilaklu^vt^l To 
motod  by  Ins  pei-sonal  e.xertions,  his  weight  of  character  and 
his  invinc  ble  zeal     Possessed  of  wliatev^'er  inforZi   "'ou  j 
be  derived  from  foreign  sources  and  a  correspondence  with 
eminent  narigators  of  his  times,  and  anxiousl/watZg  the 

made  him  a  counsellor  in  colonial  enterprise. 

of .,,'.";'?'  "."■'  '°  ^^  "'"""^  ^^''ge  Popl'am.  a  kinsman 
of  the  chief  justice,  and  Kaleigh  Gilbert.  They  and  "  cerWn 
knight.,  gentlemen  merchants,  and  other  adventn  ers  of  «" 
city  of  London  and  elsewhere,"  and  "of  the  cities  of  BrisW 
and  E.eter,  and  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  and  otbe.  places  ° 
the  west,"  applied  to  James  I.  for  "his  license  to  deduce  " 
colony  into  ^  irginia."     The  king,  alike  from  vanity,  the'lh 

of  'Zii  :,  '"""r''f°."f  «'-*  Britain,  and  the'ambWon 
of  acquiring  new  dounuions,  entered  heartily  into  the  areat 
design.  From  the  "coast  of  Virginia  and  Anieric  "  1,:  t 
ected  a  territory  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  reaching  from  t  le 
h.rty.i^.n,,h  to  the  fortyfiftli  p,arallel,  and  into  the  backwoo 
M  thont  b„„.id  For  the  purposes  of  colonization,  he  divM  d 
tl  e  almost  hm.tlcss  region  equally  between  the  tw^  rival  com 
panics  0  London  and  of  the  ^yest.  The  London  company 
were  to  lead  forth  the  "  Fiusr  Colokv  of  V«=ai.N-,,v  "  to  hZ 
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south  of  the  thirty-eiglith  degree ;  and  north  of  the  forty-first 
parallel  the  Western  company  was  to  plant  what  the  king 
called  "  TnE  Second  Colony  of  Vikginia."     The  three  inter- 
mediate degrees  were  reserved  for  the  eventual  competition  of 
the  two  companies,  except  that  each  was  to  possess  the  soil 
extending  fifty  miles  north  and  south  of  its  first  settlem.ent. 
The  conditions  of  tenure  were  hom.age  and  rent ;  the  rent  was 
no  other  than  one  fifth  of  the  net  produce  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  one  fifteenth  of  copper.     The  right  of  coining  money  was 
conceded.     The  natives,  it  was  hoped,  would  receive  Chris- 
tianity and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     Tlic  general  superintend- 
ence was  confided  to  a  council  in  England ;  the  local  admin- 
istration of  each  colony  to  a  resident  council.     The  members 
of  the  superior  council  in  England  were  appointed  exclusively 
by  the  king,  and  were  to  hold  office  at  his  good  pleasure. 
Their  authority  extended  to  both  colonies,  which  jointly  took 
the  name  of  Vieginia.     Each  of  the  two  was  to  have  its  own 
resident  council,  of  which  the  members  were  from  time  to 
time  to  be  ordained  and  removed  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  king.     To  the  king,  moreover,  was  reserved  supreme 
legislative  authority  over  the  several  colonies,  extending  to 
their  general  condition  and  the  most  minute  regulation  of 
their  affairs.     A  duty  of  five  per  cent,  to  be  levied  within 
their  precincts,  on  the  traffic  of  strangers  not  owing  obeisance 
to  the  British  crown,  was,  for  one-and-twenty  years,  to  be 
wholly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  plantations ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  to  be  taken  for  the  king.     To  the 
emigrants  it  was  promised  that  they  and  their  children  sliould 
continue  to  be  Englishmen. 

The  charter  for  colonizing  the  great  central  territory  of 
the  Xorth  American  continent,  which  was  to  be  the  chosen 
abode  of  liberty,  gave  to  the  mercantile  corporation  nothing 
but  a  wilderiie.  s,  with  the  right  of  peopling  and  defending  it 
By  an  extension  of  the  prerogative,  wliich  was  in  itself  illegal, 
the  monarch  assumed  absolute  legislative  as  well  as  execuSve 
powers.  The  emigrants  were  subjected  to  the  ordinances  of  a 
commercial  corjxjration,  in  wliich  they  could  not  act  as  mem- 
bers; to  the  dominion  of  a  domestic  council,  in  appointing 
which  they  had  no  voice ;  to  the  control  of  a  superior  council 
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in  England ;  and,  finally,  to  the  arbitrary  le-islation  of  tho 
sovcre.,n      Tl.e  first  '^  treasurer  "  or  govlor^of  ttLondon 

^7^T^  'S  ''^1  ''^  '''''  management  of  its  affairs" 

uas  Sir  ihomas  Smythe,  a  merchant  zealous  for  extendinc^ 

::  :xrof  t"'  """'■^' ^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^^^^-^  ^-  --^^".^ 

mo  antnority  ot  the  corporation. 

Tl,e  s„mmer  was  spct  ia  prorarations  for  plantins  the 
fat  colony,  for  wl.ich  the  I<i„g  fo„„,:l  a  grateful  oecpatron  to 
f.-am,„g  a  code  of  laws.     The  superior  eouncil  i„  EnXnd  w 
perm,tto<l  to  name  the  colonial  council,  which  was  independln 
of  the  emigrants,  and  had  power  to  elect  or  remove  itf  pli 
dent,  to  re„,ove  any  of  its  mernbe,,,,  and  to  supply  its'Z 

S:X:d  ^i^'™"'-™""'^  I»l™'-  Hbertyor'cLt,'  Iw™ 
intioduccd     Eehgion  was  established  according  to  the  doc 
tnne  and  r„es  of  the  church  within  the  reahn;°and  no  Zi 

ctar  r'f«  »™~^  ^'-™'.  «■■  »«-'  the  superstitions  rfThe 
church  of  Rome,  or  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  Kin.  James 
Lands  were  to  descend  according  to°  the  laws  of  EngZ' 
Act  only  murder,  .Manslaughter,  and  adultery,  but  drngero^s 
tumults  and  seditions,  wee  punishable  by  de,a4,  at  tHw 
t.on  of  tnc  magistrate,  restricted  only  by  the  t,da  bv  inrv     111 

Tent  r:h;''br  ™^"  "^Tf  ''""■^*"'^"''  «->  ^^^"^ 

mont,  might  be  sunnnar.ly  determined  by  the  president  and 

n„  me  01    irab.     Kindness  to  the  savages  was  enjoinod  with 
the  use  of  all  proper  means  for  their  conversion.   It W."s  Lll  e 
ordered  that  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  sever.Zo Ion 
sho,*i,  for  five  years  at  least,  be  conducted  in  a  ioint  sloci 

our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  one  hundred 
and  nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  fl.o   A  ^"^n^'re^ 

nenthvT.lw   f    <-  "'•■'co^cry  ot  the  American  cont  - 

one  hiiiidro,,  tons'  burden,  with  'the  tof  ^f"!!,  ISa^f      • 
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stretched  tlicir  sails  for  "  the  dear  strand  of  Yirginia,  earth's 
only  paradise."  Michael  Drayton,  the  ])atriot  poet  "  of  Albi- 
on's glorious  isle,''  cheered  theni  on,  saying  : 

Go,  and  iu  regions  far  such  heroes  bring  ye  forth 

As  those  from  whom  we  came ;  and  plant  our  name 
Under  that  ctar  not  known  unto  our  north. 
Yet  the  enterprise  was  ill  concerted.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  live  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  there  were  but  twelve  labor- 
ers, and  few  mechanics.  They  were  going  to  a  wilderness,  in 
which,  as  yet,  not  a  house  was  standing ;  and  there  were  forty- 
eight  gentlemen  to  four  carpenters.  Xeither  were  there  any 
men  with  families. 

Newport,  who  commanded  the  ships,  was  acquainted  with 
the  old  passage,  and  sailed  by  way  of  the  Canaries  and  the 
West  India  islands.     As  he  turned  to  the  north,  a  severe 
storm,  in  April,  1G07,  carried  his  fleet  beyond  the  settlement 
of  Raleigh,  into  the  magnificent  bay  of  the  Chesapeake.     The 
headlands  received  and  retain  the  names  of  Cape  Henry  and 
Cape  Charles,  from  the  sons  of  King  James ;  the  deep  water 
for  anchorage,  "  putting  the  emigrants  in  good  Comfort,"  ga\e 
a  name  to  the  northern  Point ;  and  within  the  capes  a  country 
opened,  which  appeared  to  "  claim  the  prerogative  >    er  the 
most   pleasant    places   in  the  world."     "Heaven   and  earth 
seemed  never  to  have  agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's 
commodious  and  delightful  habitation."     A  noble  river  war, 
soon  entered,  which  was  named  from  the  monarch ;  and,  after 
a  search  of  seventeen  days,  during  which  the  comers  encoun- 
tered the  hostility  of  one  savage  tribe,  and  at  Hampton  smoked 
the  calumet  of  peace  with  another,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May 
they  reached  a  penir.sula  about  fifty  miles  above  tlic  mouth 
of  the  stream,  where  the  water  near  the  shore  was  so  very  deep 
that  the  ships  were  moored  to  trees.     Here  the  council,  except 
kSmith,  who  for  no  reason  unless  it  M-ere  jealousy  of  his  su- 
perior energy  was  for  nearly  a  month  kept  out  of  his  seat, 
took  the  oath  of  ofiice,  and  the  majority  elected  Edward  Maria 
AVingfield  president  for  the  coming  year.     Contrary  to  the 
earnest  and  persistent  advice  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the 
peninsula  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  colony,  and  took  the 
name  of  Jamestown. 
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While  tl,e  men  toiled  in  felling  trees  to  make  room  for 
the,r  tents,  and  ■„  gathering  freight  for  the  two  shins  whfch 
were  soon  to  return  to  England,  Newport,  S.nith,  and  twenty 
o  hot.  aseended  the  river,  with  a  ,,erfeet  resolntio'n  not  to"! 
turn  fll  they  should  have  found  its  head  and  a  pass,^e  through 
the  monntams  to  the  western  oeean.  Trading  on^heir  w!y 
w.th  the  rjpanan  tribes,  they  were  soon  arrested  by  the  falU 
of  the  nver  below  wlueh  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by 

to  ind  a  mode  of  passnig  arourd  it,  but  "the  water  falleth 

pass  thoni.      Ihe  next  day  m  idle  ad.niration  they  gazed  upon 
the  seene  wh,le  Newport  erected  a  cross  with  tl,f  Leriptfon 
'James  the  lung,  1007,"  and  proclaimed  him  to  have  mo" 

tiv:—  s,  ^"-  ™-^  "«^'" "'  •^—  -  ^^ 

During  their  absence  the  Indians  had  shown  a  hostile  dis- 

w°ti"on        T"  "  n"'"''  °"'  "'"'S^  ■•"  "'*■■.  "-'pet 
with  one  o    the  neighboring  chiefs,  and  completed  tho  pali! 

sado  around  the  fort.     On  the  twenty-lirst  of  Juue    fn  a 

hnreh  wlueh  consisted  only  of  a  sail  spread  from     ee  to 

rce  to  keep  off  the  n,idsmnmer  sun,  with  rails  for "  aik  and 

ogs  for  benches,  the  coummnion  was  administe  ed^a  d  o' 

the  next  day  he  en.barkcd  for  England,  leaving  behind  him  " 

colony  of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  repotted  to  be  "in 

good  health  and  comfort."  i'  lo  ue     in 

Meantime  the  adventurers  of  the  west  of  England  had 
wholly  disconnected  themselves  from  the  London  ectnnl  by 
obtannng  for  the  superintendence  of  their  ailai,^  a  seZaS 
conned  resident  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  completed  thefra^ 
rangements  for  the  colonization  of  the  northern  part  of  ^^ 

Five  months  after  the  departure  of  the  southern  colony 
one  huncrea  and  twenty  passengers  sailed  a.  planters  from 
I  lymou  h  in  the  Mary  and  John,  with  Raleigh  Gilber    fo" 

T^^:^  :;V"  ^^r  f^  ^'.  ""<  ^  %  ^-^^  commanded  t; 

a  kinsman  of  tae  chief  justice,  George  Popham,  who  was 
^  well  stnckened  in  years  and  infirm,  yet  willing  to  die  hi  acT 
ing  something-  that  nu'-ht  bo  sprvip^nVl   f    r-    i         , 

VOL.  1.-8  °  ^^  serviceable  to  God  and  honorable 
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to  his  country."  The  corps  with  w])ich  they  went  forth,  to 
plant  the  English  monarchy  and  the  English  elm  h  in  that  part 
of  Virginia  which  lay  north  of  the  forty-first  parallel,  was  more 
numerous  and  more  carefully  chosen  than  that  of  their  rivals. 
After  a  voyage  of  two  months,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
day  of  July,  they  stood  in  for  the  shore,  and  found  shelter 
under  Monhegan  island.  Their  first  discovery  was  that  the 
fishermen  of  France  and  S])ain  had  been  there  before  them. 
They  had  not  ridden  at  anchor  two  hours  when  a  party  of  In- 
dians in  a  Spanish  shallop  came  to  them  from  the  shore  and 
rowed  about  them ;  and  the  next  day  returned  in  a  Biscay 
boat  with  women,  bringing  bcaver-slcins  to  exchange  for  knives 
and  beads.  In  the  following  days  the  emigrants  explored  the 
coast  and  islands,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  August  both  ships 
entered  the  Kennebec. 

On  the  nineteenth  all  the  members  of  this  "second  colony 
of  Virginia  "  went  on  shore,  made  choice  of  the  Sabine  penin- 
sula, near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  for  the  site  of  their  fort, 
and  "  had  a  sermon  delivered  unto  them  by  their  preacher." 
After  the  sermon  they  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  comTuis- 
sion  of  George  Popham,  their  president,  and  of  the  laws  ap- 
pointed for  them  by  King  James.     Five  men  -were  sworn  assist- 
ants.    Without  delay,  most  of  the  company,  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  presidentj  labored  hard  on  a  fort  which  they  named 
St.  George,  a  storehouse,  fifty  rude  cabins  for  their  own  shel- 
ter, and  a  church.     The  shipwrights  set  about  the  building  of 
a  small  pinnace,  the  chief  shipwright  being  one  Digby,  the  first 
constructor  of  sea-going  craft  in  that  region.     Meantime  Gil- 
bert coasted  toward  the  west,  judged  the  land  to  be  exceeding 
fertile,  and  brought  back  the  news  of  the  beauty  of  Casco  bay 
with  its  hundreds  of  isles.     When,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
mighty  Indian  chief  who  ruled  on  the  Penobscot,  Gilbert  would 
have  visited  that  river,  he  was  driven  back  by  foul  weather 
and  cross  winds.      Remaining   faithfidly  in  the  colony,  in 
December  he  sent  back  his  ship  under  another  commander, 
who  bore  letters   announcing  to  the  chief  justice  the  for- 
wardness of  the  plantation,  and  importuning  su},p]ies  for  the 
coming  year.   A  letter  from  President  Popham  informed  King 
James  that  his  praises  and  his  virtues  had  been  proclaimed  to 
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the  natives ;  tl.at  the  country  produced  fruits  resen.bling  spices 
as  well  as  t.mber  of  pine ;  and  that  it  lay  hard  by  the  great' 
h.gliway  to  China  over  the  southern  ocean  ^ 

The  winter  proved  to  be  intensely  cold ;  no  nunes  were 
discovered;  t!ie  natives,  at  first  most  friendly,  grew  restle!! 
he  storehouse  caught  fi.-e  and  a  part  of  the  p'r^visions  oft  le 
colony  was  consun.od ;  the  president  found  his  grave  on  Ameri- 
can .0,1,  '^the  only  one  of  the  company  that  died  there.    To  the 
despair  of  the  planters,  the  ship  which  revisited  the  settlement 
w  th    upphes  brought  news  of  the  death  of  the  chief  justice, 
who  had  been  the  stay  of  the  enterprise,  and  Gilbert,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  couunand  at  St.  George,  had,  by  the  de 
cease  of  his  brother,  become  heir  to  an  Vtate  in  Ellgla'a 
which  required  his  presence.     So,  notwithstanding  all  things 
were  in  good  forwardness,  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  pros- 
perous, and  a  store  of  sarsaparilla  gathered,  "  all  former  hopes 
were    rozen  to  death,"  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  to  qui 
the  place.     Wherefore  in  the  ship  which  had  lately  arrived 

Tor  fL"  7"'f ""'  '!'T  "T"  ""^  P'""''^^^'  '^^'y  ^'^  «^t  Bail 
for  England.     So  ended  "the  second  colony  of  Virginia" 

The  colomsts  "did  coyne  many  excuses  "  for  their  going  back ; 
but  the  Western  company  was  dissatisfied ;  Gorges  esteemed 
It  a  weakness  to  be  frightened  at  a  blast.  Three  years  had 
elapse<l  since  the  French  had  hutted  themselves  at  Port  Royal  • 
and  the  ships  which  carried  the  English  from  the  Kennebec 
were  on  the  ocean  at  the  same  time  with  the  outward-bound 
squadron  of  those  who  in  that  summer  built  Quebec 

The  first  c(>lony  of  Virginia  was  suffering  under  far  more 
disas  rous  trials.  Scarcely  had  Newport,  in  June,  1G07 
weighed  anchor  for  home  than  tlie  English  whom  he  left 
behind  stood  face  to  face  with  misery.  They  were  few  in 
numbers,  ignorant  of  tlie  methods  of  industry,  without  any 
elements  of  union,  and  surrounded  by  distrustful  and  hostile 
natives. 

^  The  air  which  they  breathed  was  unwholesome  with  the 
exudiations  from  steaming  marshes ;  their  drink  was  the  brack- 
isli  water  of  the  river;  their  food  was  a  scant  daily  allowance 
of  porridge  made  of  barley  which  had  been  spoiled  on  the 
long  voyage  from  England.     They  had  no  houses  to  cover 
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They 


ici"  tents  were  rotten,  ihey  were  weakciieu  Dy  con- 
tinual lal)or  at  the  dofencea  in  tlio  extreniity  of  tlie  heat;  and 
they  WK.tched  hy  tnruH  every  third  niglit,  lyitii?  on  the  euld 
bare  gronnd,  what  weatlier  soever  eaine.  it  nuuh;  the  lieart 
bleed  to  hear  the  pitiful  murniuriii^s  and  outcries  of  sick  men 
without  relief,  night  and  day,  for  six  weeks ;  and  sometitnes 
three  or  four  died  in  a  night.  Fifty  men,  one  half  of  the  col- 
ony, perished  before  autumn ;  among  them  l>artholome\v 
Gosnold,  a  man  of  rare  merit,  worthy  of  perpetual  memory  in 
the  plantation. 

Incessant  broils  lieightened  the  confusion.     The  only  efli- 
cient  member  of  the  government  was  Smith,  who  went  up 
and  down  the  river  trading  with  tlie  natives  for  corn,  which 
brought  relief  to  the  colony.     Wingiield,  the  president,  gave 
oifence  by  caring  too  much  for  his  own  comfort ;  and,  being 
wholly  inefficient,  was,  on  the  tentli  of  September,  by  general 
consent,  deposed.     The  faint-hearted  man,  so  he  records  of 
himself,  oiFered  a  linndred  pounds  toward  fetching  home  the 
emigrants  if  the  plan  of  a  colony  should  bo  given  over.     The 
office  of  president  fell  to  John  Katclitfe  fri)m  his  place  in  the 
council,  but  he  proved  a  passionate  man,  without  cajiacity  to 
rule  himself,  and  still  less  to  rule  others.     Of  the  only  three 
remaining  councillors,  one  was  deposed,  and  afterward  shot  to 
death  for  mutiny ;  another  was  an  invalid,  and  there  was  no  one 
left  to  guide  in  action  but  Smith,  whose  buoyant  spirit  alone 
inspired  confidence.     In  boyhood,  snch  is  his  own  narrative,  ho 
had  sought  for  the  opportunity  of  "  setting  out  on  brave  adven- 
tures;"  and,  though  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  already 
famed  for  various  se.  v^ice  in  foreign  wars.     On  regaining  En'*-- 
land,  his  mind  was  wliolly  mastered  by  the  general  enthusiasm 
for  planting  states   in  America;   and   now  the  infant   com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  depended  for  its  life  on  his  firmness. 
For  the  time  he  was  the  cape  merchant  or  treasurer,  as  well  as 
the  only  active  councillor.     His  first  thought  was  to  complete 
the  building  of  Jamestown,  and,  setting  the  example  of  dili- 
gent labor,  lie  pushed  on  the  construction  of  liouses  with  suc- 
cess.    He  next  renewed  trade  with  the  natives,  and  was  most 
successful  in  his  expeditions  for  the  purchase  of  corn.     On  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  he  had  defeated  a  proposal  to  let 
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tho  piiinaco  go  for  Englund,  and  when  tliu  four  of  faniino  was 
ro.noved  l,y  goo.l  H.i|,pli(,H  from  tho  Indian  harvest  of  miiko 
and  by  tho  abundance  of  game,  he  l)ogau  the  exploration  of 
tho  country.  Anccnding  the  Cliickahominy  as  far  at.  it  was 
navigable  m  a  barge,  he  then,  with  two  red  men  an  guides  and 
two  of  his  own  c.Mipany,  proceeded  twelve  miles  further; 
but,  while  with  one  Indian  he  went  on  shore  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  bondings  of  the  stream,  his  two 
companions  wore  killed,  and  li.;  himself  was  surrounded  in  tho 
wilderness  by  so  many  warriors  that  ho  cast  himself  upon  their 
mercy. 

Tho  leader  of  his  captors  was  Opechancanongh,  a  brother 
and  subordinate  of  Powhatan,  the  grcsat  chieftain  of  all  tho 
neighborhood.     lie  knew  the  rank  of  the  prisoner,  "  used  him 
with  kinclness,"  and  sent  his  letters  to  tho  English  fort;  and 
from  the  villages  on  the  Cliickahominy  tho  Virginia  council- 
lor  vvius  escorted  through  Indian  towns  to  an  audience  with 
1  owhatan,  who  chanced  to  be  on  what  is  novv  York  river 
The  "  emperor,"  studded  with  ornanuuits,  and  clad  in  raccoon 
skms,  showed  a  grave  and  majestical  eountenauee  as  he  wel- 
comed him  with  good  words  an<l  "great  platters  of  sundrie  " 
food,  and  gave  assurance  of  friendship.     After  a  few  days, 
which  Smith  diligently  used  in  inquiries  respecting  the  coun- 
try, especially  the  waters  to  the  north-west,  he  was,  early  in 
January,  1008,  sent  home,  attended  by  four  men,  of  whom  two 
wore  laden  with  maize. 

Tho  first  printed  ":N'ewes  from  Virginia"  spread  al>road 
these  adventures  of  Smith;  and  they  made  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  tho  name  of  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Po\v- 
hatan,  a  child  "of  tonne,"  or  more  probaldy  of  ^twelve  "years 
old,  who  not  only  for  feature,  countenance,  and  exi)rcssion 
much  cxcecHled  any  of  the  rest  of  his  people,  but  for  wit  and 
spirit  was  the  only  nonpareil  of  the  country."     The  captivity 
of  the  bold  explorer  became  a  benefit  to  the  colony;  for  he 
not  only  o])8ervcd  with  care  the  country  between  the  James 
and  the  Potomac  and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  manners  of  tho  natives,  but  he  established  a  peaceful  in- 
tercourse between  the  English  and  the  tribes  of  Powhatan. 
The  child,  to  whom  in  later  days  he  attributed  his  rescue  from 
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death,  visited  the  fort  wifh  companions,  bringin-  busk-ots  of 
cori).  ° 

Restored  to  Jumoflrown  after  an  absenc-o  of  but  four  wonks 
Smitii  found  the  colony  redueod  to  forty  men  ;  nnd,  (,f  these' 
tim  stron^reHt  were  preparing  to  escape  with  the  pinnace! 
Ihis  attempt  at  desertion  ho  repressed  at  the  Iiazard  of  his 
Jife. 

Meantime  the  council  in  En-land,  having  received  an  in- 
crease of  Its  numbers  and  its  pouers,  determined  to  send  out 
recruits  and  supplies;  and  Newport  had  hardly  returned  from 
us  hrst  voyage  before  he  was  again  despatched  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  emigrants.     Yet  tiio  joy  in  Virginia  on 
their  arrival  in  April  was  of  short  continuance;  for  the  new 
comers  were  chielly  gentlemen  and  goldsmiths,  who  soon  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  had  discovered  grains  of  gold  in 
a  glittering  soil  which  abounded  near  Jamestown;  and  "there 
was  now  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold 
refine  gold,  load  gold."     Martin,  one  of  the  council,  promised' 
himseh  honors  in  England  as  the  discoverer  of  a  mine;  and 
^ewport  believed  himself  rich,  as  in  April  ho  embarked  for 
England  with  a  freight  of  worthless  earth. 

Disgusted  at  the  follies  which  he  vaiidy  opposed.  Smith 
undertook  the  perilous  and  honorable  office  of  exploring  the 
bay  of  the   Chesapeake,  and  the  rivers  which  it  recdvcs. 
Two  voyages,  in  an  open  bo:it,  with  a  few  companions,  over 
whom  his  superior  courage,  rather  than  his  station  as  a  magis- 
trate, gave  him  authority,  occupied  him  about  three  months 
of  the  summer.     With  slender  means,  but  with  persistency  and 
skill,  he  surveyed  the  bay  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  left  only 
tlie  borders  of  that  remote  river  to  remain  for  some  years 
longer  the  fabled  dwelling-pluce  of  a  giant  progeny.      He 
was  the  first  to  publish  to  the  English  the  power  of   the 
.>.ohawks,  ''^■ho  dwelt  upon  a  great  water,  and  had  many 
l^ats,  Old  many  men,"  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  feebler  Algon- 
ki  .  tribes,  "  made  war  upon  all  the  world ; "  in  the  Chesa- 
peuice  he  encountered  a  fleet  i/  their  canoes.     The  Patapsco 
wa.s  discovered  and  explored,  an     Smith  probably  entered  the 
iiarbor  of  Baltimore.     The  Potoma,-.  ospecially  invited  curi- 
osity ;  and  he  ascended  to  its  lowe.-  falls.     Nor  did  he  merely 
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examine  tl.o  rivers  and  inlets.     Ito  penetrated  the  territories, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  honeficial  intercourse  with  the 
native  tribes.     The  rnaf)  wl.icji  he  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
company  m   London  delineates  corroctly  the  great  outlines 
ot  nature.     The  expedition  was  worthy  the  romantic  age  of 
Anieriean  history;  he  had  entered  upon  it  in  the  beginning 
ot  June,  and  had  pursued  the  discovery  with  intlexiblo  con- 
stancy except  for  three  days  in  July,  when  at  Jamestown  Tlat- 
chffe  for  h.8  pride  rud  cruelty,  was  deposed.    The  govern.nent 
would  then  have  devolved  on  Smith ;  but  lie  substituted  for 
the  tunc  "  his  good  friend  Matthew  Scrivener,"  a  new  council- 
lor,  who  had  come  over  buf  a  ^cw  mojitlis  before. 

On  the  tenth  of  Septeuiber,  1008,  three  days  after  his 
return  from  his  discovorirs  Smith  was  formally  constituted 
president  of  the  conned.  Order  and  industry  began  to  bo 
established,  when  Newport  entered  the  river  with  about 
seventy  new  emigrants,  of  whom  two  were  women. 

The  London  company  had  grown  exceed-.^ly   h^patient 
at  receiving  no  returns  for  its  outlays.     Of  themselves  they 
were   helpless  in    counsel,   without    rational    plans,   looking 
vaguely  for  a  mine  of  gold,  or  a  short  route  to  India,  and 
listening  too  favorably  to  the  advice  of  JN^ewport.     By  tlieir 
orders  a  great  company  proceeded  to  York  river  to  <>-o  throu<r}i 
the  senseless  ceremony  of  crowning  Powhatan  as  emi>eror''of 
that  country.     A  boat  in  five  parts  was  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land, to  be  borne  above  the  falls,  in  the  hope  of  reachin-  the 
waters  which  flow  to  the  South  sea,  or  by  some  chance  of  "find- 
ing a  mine  of  gold.     For  several  weeks  the  store  of  provisions 
and  the  labor  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  best  men  that 
could  be  chosen  were  wasted  in  examining  James  river  above 
the  falls. 

A  few  Germans  and  Poles  were  sent  over  to  make  pitch 
tar,  soap  ashes,  and  glass,  when  the  colony  could  not  vet  raise 
provisions  enough  for  its  support.  -  When  you  send  a-ain," 
Smith  was  obliged  to  reply,  "  1  entreat  you  rather  end  but 
thirty  carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  black- 
smiths, masons,  and  diggers  up  of  trees  roots,  well  provided 
than  a  thousand  of  such  as  we  have."  ' 

The  charge  of  the  voyage  of  Newport  was  more  than  two 
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thousand  pounds ;  unless  the  ships  should  return  full  freighted 
with  commodities,  corresponding  in  value  to  the  costs  of  the 
adventure,  the  colonists  were  tlireatcned  with  beino-  "  left  in 
Virgmia  as  banished  men."     "  We  have  not  reeeived^'the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds,"  answered  Smith.     "  From  toiling  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  present  profit,  we  can  scarce  ever  recover 
ourselves  from  one  supply  to  another.     These  causes  stand  in 
the  way  of  laying  in  Virginia  a  proper  foundation ;  as  yet 
you  must  not  look  for  any  profitable  returning."  ' 

After  the  long  delayed  departure  of  the  shtps,  the  first  care 
ot  bmith  was  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  colony  from  the  In- 
dians.    In  the  spring  of  1(510  he  introduced  the  culture  of 
maize,  which  was  taught  by  two  savages,  and  thirty  or  forty 
acres  were  -  digged  and  planted."     Aathority  was  employed 
to  enforce  industry;  he  who  would  not  work  might  not  eat 
and  SIX  hours  in  the  day  were  spent  in  toil.     The  gentlemen 
learned  the  use  of  the  axe,  and  became  excellent  wood-cutters 
Jamestown  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular  place  of  abode' 
It  1.  worthy  of  remembrance  that  Smith  proposed  to  plant  a 
town  near  the  falls  of  the  river,  where  the  city  of  Richmond 
now  stands.     Eight  months  of  good  order  under  his  rule  gave 
to    he  colony  a  period  of  peace  and  industry,  of  order  and 
health.     The  quiet  of  his  administration  was  disturbed  in  its 
last  days  by  the  arrival  of  seven  ships  with  emigrants,  sent  out 
from  England  under  new  auspices,  so  that  they  for  the  mo- 
ment formed  an  element  of  anarchy.     Smith  maintained  his 
authority  until  his  year  of  office  was  over;  and,  under  special 
arrangements,  a  little  longer,  until  he  was  accidentally  disabled 
by  wounds  which  the  medical  skill  of  the  colony  could  not  re- 
lieve,      fe  then  delegated  his  office  to  Percy  and  embarked 
tor  England,  never  to  see  the  Chesapeake  again. 

Capf^ain  John  Smith  united  tlio  strongest  spirit  of  adven- 
ture with  mment  powers  of  action.  Full  of  courage  and  self- 
possession,  he  was  fertile  in  expedients,  and  prompt  in  execu- 
tion. He  had  a  just  idea  of  the  public  good,  and  clearly  dis- 
cerned that  it  was  not  the  true  interest  of  England  to  seek  in 
Virginia  for  gold  and  sudden  wealth.  "  IVothing,"  said  he 
IS  to  be  expected  thence  but  by  labor;"  and  as  a  public 
officer  he  excelled  m  its  direction.     The  historians  of  Virginia 
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have  with  common  consent  looked  to  him  as  the  preserver  of 
tiieir  comtnonwealth  in  its  infancy;  and  there  is  liardly  room 
to  doubt  that,  but  for  his  vigor,  industry,  and  resohition,  it 
would  have  been  deserted  like  the  Viri?inia  of  the  north  and 
with  better  excuse.     Of  government  under  the  forms  of  civil 
liberty  he  had  no  adequate  comprehension;  but  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  most  wise,  provident,  and  just  of  any  one 
known  to  the  colony  under  its  first  cliarter.      It    was   his 
weakness  to  be  apt  to  boast.    As  a  writer,  he  deals  in  cxao-crera- 
tion  and  romance,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  forei^rhis- 
torians  who  served  as  his  models ;  his  reports  and  his  maps  are 
a  proof  of  his  resolute  energy,  his  keenness  of  observation  and 
his  truthfulness  of  statement.     His  official  report  to  the  com- 
pany IS  replete  with  wise  remarks  and  just  reproof.     He  was 
public   spirited,   brave,  and  constantly  employed,   and,  with 
scanty  means,  did  more  toward  the  discovery  of  the  country 
than  all  others  of  his  time. 

After  the  desertion  of  the  northern  part  of  Virginia  inter- 
course was  kept  up  with  that  part  of  the  country  by 'vessels 
annually  employed  in  the  fi^sheries  and  the  trade  in  furs;  and 
It  may  be  that  once  at  least,  perhaps  oftener,  some  part' of  a 
ship's  company  remained  during  the  winter   on   the   coast. 
John  Smith,  on  his  return  to  England,  still  asserted,  with 
unwearied  importunity  and  firmness  of  conviction,  that  coloni- 
zation was  the  true  policy  of  England;  and,  in  April,  1G14, 
sailed  with  two  shins  for  the  region  that  had  been  appropriated 
for  the  second  colony  of  Virginia.     This  private  adventure  of 
"four  merchants  of  London  and  himself"  was  very  successful 
The  freights  were  profitable,  the  health  of  the  mariners  did 
not    suifer,  and  the  voyage  was  accomplished  in  less   than 
seven  months.     While  the  sailors  were  busy  with  their  hooks 
and  lines.  Smith  examined  the  shore  from  tlie  Penobscot  to 
Cape  Cod,  prepared  of  the  coast  a  map— the  first  which  gives 
Its  outline  intelligibly  well ;  and  he  named  the  country  New    ■ 
England— a  title  which  Prince  Charles  confirmed  ;  thou-rh  tlie 
French  could  boast,  with  truth,  that  New  France  had"  been 
colonized  before  New  England  olitained  a  name;  that  Port 
Eoyal  was  older  than  Plymouth   '  >ucbec  tlian  Poston. 

Encouraged  by  commercial  .accGss,  Smith,  in  the  next 
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year    in  tlie  employment  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  of 
tnends  in  London  who  were  members  of  the  Western  company 
endeavored  to  establish  a  colony,  though  but  of  sixteen  men 
for  the  occupation  of  Now  England.     The  attempt  was  made' 
unsuccessful  by  violent  storms. 

Again  renewing  his  enterprise,  Smith   was   captured  by 
French  pirates.     His  ship  having  been  taken  away,  he  escaped 
alone,  in  an  open  bo;if,  from  the  harbor  of  Eochelle      The 
severest  privations  in  a  new  settlement  would  have  been  less 
wearisome  than  the  labors  which  his  zeal  now  pronnted  him 
^  undertake      Having  publislied  a  map  and  description  of 
JNew  Lng  and,  he  spent  many  months  in  visiting  the  mer- 
chants and  gentry  of  the  west :   he  proposed  to  the  cities 
mercan  I  0  profits,  to  ba  realized  in  short  and  safe  voyages;  to 
the    noblc,nen,_  vast  domains;    to  men  of   small    means   he 
drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  fortune  by 
colonial  industry,  of  the  abundance  of  game,  the  delights  of 
un  estranied  liberty,  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  "amdin. 
and  crossing  the  sweet  air  from  isle  to  isle  over  the  silent 
streamsof  a  calm  sea."     His  private  fortunes  never  recovered 
fro.n  his  disastrous  capture  by  tlie  French  ;  but  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  nation  redounded  to  his  honor;  and  he  re- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VIRGINIA    OBTAINS    CIVIL    LIBERTY. 

The  golden  anticipations  of  the  London  company  from  the 
colonization  of  Virginia    had  not  been  realized,   for  it  had 
grasped  at  sudden  emoluments.     Undaunted  by  the  train  of 
nusfortunes,  the  kingdom  awoke  to  the  greatness  of  the  un- 
dertaking and  designs  worthy  of  the  English  nation  were  con- 
ceived      The  second  charter  of  Virginia,  which,  at  the  request 
ot  the  former  corporation,  passed  the  seals  on  the  twenty-third 
01  May,  1G09,  intrusted  the  colonization  of  that  land  to  a  very 
numerous,  opulent,  and  influential  body  of  adventurers      The 
name  of  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  appears  at  the  head 
ot  tJiose  wlio  were  to  carry  into  execution  the  grand  design  to 
winch  Raleigh,  now  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  aroused 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen.     Among  the  many  hundreds 
whose  names  followed  were  the  earls  of  Southampton,  Lin- 
coln and  Dorset,  George  Percy,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  uncle 
to  the  future  protector.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  Sir  Edwin  San- 
dys, feu-  Jn-ancis  Bacon,  Captain  John  Smith,  Richard  Ilak- 
luyt,  George  Sandys,  many  tradesmen,  and  five-and-fif ty  public 
companies  of  London;  so  that  the  nobility  and  gentry   the 
army  and  the  bar,  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Eno-land 
were  represented.  ^        ' 

The  territory  granted  to  the  company  extended  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  north,  and  as  many  to  the  south  of  Old 
i  oint  Comfort,  -  up  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  io  sea. 
west  and  north-west,"  including  "  all  the  islands  lying  within 
one  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  both  seas  of  the  pre- 

At  tlie  request  of  the  corporation,  the  new  charter  trans- 
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fcrred  to  tlie  company  the  powers  which  had  before  been  re- 
served to  the  hing.     The  perpetual  supreme  council  in  En^- 
and  was  to  be  chosen  by  tlie  shareholders  tliemselves,  and  fn 
the  exercise  of  tlie  functions  of  legislation  and  government, 
^,  was  independent  of  the  monarch.     The  governor  in  Virginia 
<^whom  tlie  corporation  was  to  appoint,  might  rule  the  colonists 
/«^ith  uncontrolled  authority,  according  to  the  tenor  of  instruc- 
^,  tions  and  h-nv^  established  by  tlie  council,  or,  in  want  of  tnem 
^    according  to  his  own  good  discretion,  even  in  cases  capital  and 
.  criminal,  not  less  than  civil ;  and,  in  the  event  of  mutiny  or 
_   rebellion    he  might  declare  martial  law,  being  himself  the 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  the  executive  officer 
,   m  Its  administration.     If  not  one  valuable  civil  privilege  was 
guaranteed  to  tlie  emigrants,  tliey  were  at  least  withdrawn 
from  the  power  of  the  king ;  and  the  company  could  at  its 
,  pleasure  endow  them  with  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen 
<.        Lord  Delaware,  distinguished  for  his  virtues  as  well  as 
■rank  received  the  appointment  of  governor  and  eaptain-gen- 
eml  for  hfe ;  and  was  surrounded,  at  least  nominally,  by  stately 
officers,  with  titles  and  charges  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  flour- 
ishing empire.     The  public  mind  favored  colonisation ;  the 
adventurers,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  contributed  free-will  offer- 
ings; and  such  swarms  of  people  desired  to  be  transported 
that^  the  company  could  despatch  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  con- 
taming  more  than  five  hundred  emigrants. 

The  aclmiral  of  the  expedition  w!as  Newport,  who,  with  Sir 
Ihomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  was  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  colony  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware. The  three  commissioners  had  embarked  on  board  the 
same  ship,  which,  near  the  coast  of  Virginia,  was  separated  by 
a  kirricanefrom  all  its  companions,  and  stranded  on  the  rocks 
o.  the  Bermudas  A  small  ketch  perished;  so  that  seven 
ships  only  had  arrived  in  Virginia. 

After  the  departure  of  Smith,  the  old  colonists,  and  the  new- 
comers, no  longer  controlled  by  an  acknowledged  authority, 
abandoned  themselves  to  improvident  idleness.  Their  ample 
stock  of  provisions  was  rapidly  consumed,  and  furtlier  sun- 
p^ics  were  refused  by  the  Indians,  who  began  to  regard  them 
with  a  fatal  contempt.     Stragglers  from  the  town  wore  cut 
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off;  parties,  wliidi  begged  food  in  the  Indian  cabins,  were 
murdered;  and  plan?  were  laid  to  starve  and  destroy  the 
whole  company.  The  horrors  of  famine  ensued,  while  a  band 
of  about  thirty,  seizing  on  a  ship,  escaped  to  become  pirates, 
and  to  plead  desperate  necessity  as  their  excuse.  In  six 
montlis,  indolence,  vice,  and  famine  reduced  the  number  in 
the  colony  to  sixty ;  and  these  were  so  feeble  and  dejected 
that,  if  relief  had  been  delayed  but  ten  days  longer,  they  must 
have  perished. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  the  passengers,  whose  ship  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas,  had  reached  the  shore 
without  the  loss  of  a  life.     The  uninhabited  island,  teeming 
with  natural  products,  for  nine  months  sustained  them  in  afflii^ 
ence.     From  the  cedars  which  they  felled,  and  the  wrecks  of 
their  old  ship,  they  constructed  two  vessels,  in  which  they  em- 
barked for  Virginia,  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  welcome  to  a  pros- 
perous ^colony.     How  great,  then,  was  their  dismay,  as  in 
May,^  :^.G10,  they  came  among  scenes  of  death  and  misery  and 
scarcity !   Four  pinnaces  remained  in  the  river ;  nor  could  the 
extremity  of  distress  listen  to  any  other  course  than  to  make 
sail  for  Newfoundland.     The  colonists  desired  to  burn  the 
town  in  which  they  had  been  so  wretched,  but  were  prevented 
by  Gates,  who  was  himself  the  last  to  desert  the  settlement. 
"None  dropped  a  tear,  for  none  had  enjoyed  one  day  of  hap- 
piness."    On  the  eighth  they  fell  down  the  stream  with  the 
tide  ;^  but,  the  next  morning,  as  they  drew  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  they  encountered  the  long-boat  of  Lord  Delaware, 
who  had  arrived  on  the  coast  with  emigrants  and  supplies. 
The  fugitives  bore  up  the  helm,  and,  favored  by  the  wind, 
were  that  night  once  more  at  tiie  fort  in  Jamestown. 

It  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  June  that  the  restoration  of  the 
colony  was  begun.  "Bucko,  chaplain  of  the  Somcr  islands, 
finding  all  things  so  contrary  to  their  expectations,  so  full  of  mis- 
ery and  misgovernment,  made  a  zealous  and  sorrowful  prayer." 
A  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  mercies  of  Providence  revived 
hope  in  the  colonists  who  had  been  spared  by  famine,  the  emi- 
grants who  had  been  shipwrecked  and  yet  preserved,  and  the 
new-comers  who  found  wretchedness  and  want  where  they  had 
expected  ubundaneo.   "  It  is,"  said  they,  « the  arm  of  the' Lord 
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Of  Hosts,  who  would  liave  his  people  pass  the  Red  sea  and  the 
wilderness,  and  tlien  possess  the  land  of  Canaan."     ''  Doubt 
not,    said  the  emigrants  to  the  people  of  England,  "God  will 
raise  our  state  and  build  his  church  in  this  excellent  clime  » 
/Lord  Delaware  caused  his  commission  to  be  read:  and   after'a 
•consultation  on  the  godd  of  the  colony,  its  government' was  or- 
ganized with  mildness  but  decision.    The  evik  of  faction  were 
healed  by  the  unity  of  the  administration,  and  the  dignity  and 
virtues  of  the  governor;  and  the  colonists,  in  mutual  emula 
/tion,  performed  their  tasks  with  alacrity.   At  ^he  beginning  of 
;he  day  they  assembled  in  the  little  church,  which  was  kept 
neatly   rimmed  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country;  next 
they  returned  to  their  houses  to  receive  their  allowance  of  food' 
The  hoursof  labor  were  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and 
from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  four.     The  houses  were  ^arm 
and  secure,  covered  above  with  strong  boards,  and  matted  on 
the  inside  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  wic^wams 
^      Tlie  country  became  better  known.     Samuel  Argall,  who 
m  the  former  year  had  visited  Virginia  as  a  trading  agent  of 
S,r  Thomas  Smythe  and  now  cau.e  over  again  with  tlie  expe- 
dition of  IGIO,  explored  the  neighboring  coast  to  the  north 
At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  he  cast 
anchor  in  a  very  great  bay,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Delaware 

feecunty  and  affluence  were  dawning  upon  the  colony.   But 
the  health  of  Lord  Delaware  sunk  under  his  cares  and  the  cli- 
mate ,;^after  a  lingering  sickness,  he  left  the  administration 
with  Percy,  and  returned  to  England.     The  colonv,  at  this 
time  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  men  ;  but  the  dejxarture 
of  the  governor  produced  despondency  at   Jamestown:    »a 
damp  of  coldness  »  in  the  hearts  of  the  London  company  •  and 
a  great  reaction  in  the  popular  mind  in  England.     "  Om-  own 
brethren  laugh  us  to  scorne,"  so  the  men  of  Jamestown  com- 
plained ;  "and  p.pists  and  players,  the  scum  and  dre-s  of  the 
earth,  mocke  such  as  help  to  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  '' 
:        fortunately,  the  coi-poration,  before  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Dehiware  was  known,  had  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Dale  "an 
expenenced  soldier,"  with  supplies.   In  May,  IGll,  he  ar'rived 
m  the  Chesapeake,  and  assumed  the  government,  which  he 
soon  afterward  administered  upon  the  basis  of  martial  law 
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The  code,  printed  and  sent  to  Virginia  by  the  treasurer,  Sir 
ihomas  binythe,  on  his  own  authority,  and  without  the  order  < 
or  assent  of  the  company,  was  chiefly  a  translafon  from  tlie/ 
rules  of  war  of  tlie  United  Provinces.     The  Episcopal  church  ^ 
coeval  m  Virginia  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  was,  like  S 
the  nifant  comn.onwcalth,  subjected  to  military  power;  and,  ( 
though  conformity  was  not  strictly  enforced,  yet  courts-martial  , 
had  au  honty  to  punish  indiiference  with  stripes,  and  infidel- < 
ity  with  death.    Tlie  normal  introduction  of  this  arbitrary  sys-  ^ 
tem   which  the  charter  permitted  only  in  cases  of  rebellion  and^ 
mutmy,  added  new  sorrows  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  7 
who  pmcd  and  perished  under  despotic  i-ule.  ^^ 

The  letters  of  Dale  to  the  council  confessed  the  small  num- 
ber and  W(.aknes8  and  discontent  of  the  colonists  ;  but  he  kin- 
dled hope  m  the  hearts  of  those  constant  adventurers,  who  in 
the  greatest  disasters,  had  never  fainted.     -  If  anythino-  other- 
wise than  well  betide  me,"  said  he,  "let  me  commend  unto 
your  carefulness  the  pursuit  and  dignity  of  this  business,  than 
which  your  purses  and  endeavors  will  never  open  nor  travel  in 
a  more  meritorious  enterprise.    Take  four  of  the  best  kingdoms 
in  Christendom,  and  put  them  all  together,  they  may  n^  way 
compare  with  this  country,  either  for  commodities  or  goodness 
of  soih       I  ord  Delaware  and  Sir  Thomas  Cxates  confirmed 
what  Dale  had  written,  and,  without  any  delay,  Gates,  who 
has  the  honor,  to  all  posterity,  of  being  the  first  named  in  the 
original  patent  for  Virginia,  conducted  to  tlie  New  World  six 
ships    with  three  hundred  emigrants.     Long  afterward   the 
gratitude  of  Virginia  to  these  early  settlers  was  shown  by 
ropcated  acts  of  benevolent  legislation.     A  wise  liberality  sent 
with  them  a  hundred  kino. 

, ^  J\°  ^T^?'"''  ""^  ^^''■'  ''^''^  "^^^"^^^^  admiration.  In  May, 
1011,  Dale  had  written  from  Virginia ;  and  the  last  of  August 
he  new  recruits,  under  Gates,  were  already  at  Jamestown.  So 
nnlooked  for  was  tins  supply  that,  at  their  approach,  they  were 
regarded  with  fear  as  a  hostile  fleet.  AVho  can  describe  the 
.]oy  at  hnding  them  to  be  friends?  Gates  assumed  the  govern- 
ment amidst  the  thanksgivings  of  the  colony,  and  endeavored 
to  emjiloy  the  sentiment  of      "  ' 
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country,"  was  the  mornin-  and  evening  prayer  of  tlio  -rateful 
coony  which  now  ntuubered  seven \nnd.-od  n.en."  Dale 
with  the  eonsent  of  Gate.,  went  far  up  the  river  to  found  the 
new  plantation,  which,  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry,  a  <.en- 
era  favorite  with  the  English  people,  was  named  lienri^o ; 
and  tliere,  on  the  remote  frontier,  Alexander  WJutaker,  the 
.elf-denying  "apostle  of  Virginia,"  assisted  in  "  bearing  the 
name  ot  God  to  the  gentiles."   But  the  greatest  ehar..e  in  the 

rnont  of  private  property.    To  each  man  a  few  acres  of  ground 
were  assigned  tor  his  orchard  and  garden,  to  plant  for  his  own 
use._    Ilencelorward  the  sanctity  of  private  property  was  rec- 
ognised     \  et  the  rights  of  the  Indians  wer'  lit  le  lespected  • 
nor  did  the  English  disdain  to  appropriate  by  concpLt  the 
soil  the  cabins,  and  the  granaries  of  the  tribe  of  the  Appomat- 
tocks.     It  was,  moreover,  the  policy  of  the  government  so  "  to 
overnmster  the  subtile  Powhatan  "  that  he  must  perforce  join 
with  the  residents  from  abroad  in  submissive  friendship,  or 
leave  his  country  to  tlieir  possession." 

When  the  court  of  Spain  learned  that  the  English  were 
akmg  to  themselves  the  land  on  the  Chesapeake,  it  repeatedly 
threatened  to  send  armed  galleons  to  remove  the  planters.  In 
the  summer  of  1011  a  Spanish  caravel  with  a  shallop  anchored 
near  Point  Conifort,  and,  obtaining  a  pilot  from  the  fort,  took 
oundings  of  the  channels.  Yet  no  use  was  made  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  ;  the  plantation  was  reported  to  be 
m  such  extremities  that  it  could  not  but  fall  of  itself 

While  the  colony  was  advancing  in  strength  and  hai^piness, 
he   mrd  patent  for  Ursula,  signed  in  March,  1012,  granted 
t.    li^^iareholdensinErigland  the  Bermudas  and  allislands 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore;  a  conces- 
sion of  no  ultimate  importance  in  American  history,  since  the 
new  acquisitions  were  soon  made  over  to  a  separate  company. 
But  It  was  further  ordered  that  weekly,  or  even  more  frequent 
meetings,  of  the  whole  company  might  be  convened  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  while  all  questions  respect- 
ing government,   commerce,  and  the    disposition    of    lands 

which  all  omcers  were  to  be  elected  and  all  laws  established. 
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The  political  rights  of  the  colonists  were  not  directly  acknowl 
edged;  but  the  character  of  the   corporation  w^     n  iet 
changed  b,  transferring  power  from  the  council  to  th      o l"^ 
pany  through  whose  assemblies  the  people  of  Virginia  mi'ht 
gam  eav^   o  exercise  every  political  power  b.onging  to  tL 

ufi^y^r  ";'•     '^'  *'"  ^^'"^  timelotteries^tho^ujl    u" 
usual  in  England,  wore  authorized.     They  produced  to  thl 
company  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds;  dilikU  bX nat  on 
as  a  grievance,  in  1621,  on  the  co.upluint  of  the  hou     of    om 
mons  they  were  suspended  by  an  order  of  council 

Ihei-e  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  stability  of  the  col 
ony     They  who  had  freely  offered  gifts,  while  ""^the     la' 

Zlf/tl''''^'  ""'"'  "^-^'-«J-^^'  -d  forsaken,''  aw  tie 
pious  and  heroic  enterprise "  assured  of  success  SlnlT 
spoare,  whose  friend,  the  "popuLr"  earl  o^Z  ham  on 
was  the  foremost  man  in  the  Virginia  company,  shared  the 
pnde  and  the  hope  of  his  countryn.on.  As  he  hc(  rd  of  Ilea 
nver  and  Jamestown,  his  splendid  prophecy,  by  the  mouth 
of  Cramner,  promised  the  English  the  posses;ion  of  a  hemi^ 
sphere,  through  the  patron  of  colonies.  King  Ja.nes  • 

Wherever  the  bright  snn  of  heaven  shall  shine 

His  honor  and  the  greatness  of  his  jiame 

Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations 

in  NoX  T''"'"'"  "7"  f"  "'■"'  "'"■'"''  °"  ^'•'■™''  colonization 
in  Ko  th  Amenca,    lu  the  sp,-i„„  „f  1013,  i„  „  ,,,,3^,     , 

earned  fifteen  gnn,  and  a  erew  of  sixty  ,„cn,  Atgall  set  f„   h 

D  Si*  1'  f  "'^  -«»W'-f "-'  of  tl,e  French  on  MoZ 
IJeseit  ,.  e.  It  founder,  Mada.no  de  Guoreheville,  had  not 
0%  purchased  the  rights  of  De  Monts,  but  had  obtain  d  a  1™ 
gmnt  .0  col„n,ze  any  part  of  A„,criea  front  the  great  river^o 
Canada  to  Honda,  excepting  only  Port  Royal.  Her  earliest 
colony  con.st,ng  of  tL-ee  Jesuits  and  thirty  ,nen,  had  pi  t^d 
lemselves  on  an    nvi.ing  hillside  that  sloped  gently Iwd 

tlie  g,ft  of  tlie  <jncen  dowager  of  Fran-e.  Mary  of  lledici     Of 
a  sudden  they  beheld  a  ship  tricked  o.   i„  J,  bearing  he  il^^ 

01  iiinfflaiid.  wif-li  flivor. +..„,> — i. 1.         ,  t^      ^  '"o 

sount 


lently 


,  sailing  under  favor 


vol..  I. — 9 


iding  vio- 
mg  winds  into  their  harbor  swifter 
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than  an  arrow.     It  was  Argall,  with  a  force  too  great  to  be 
res.Htod.     After  cannonading  the  sh'ght  intrcnchments,  and  a 
sharp  discharge  of  nnisketry,  lie  gained  possession  of  the  infant 
iiainlet  of  St.  Savionr.     The  cross  round  which  the  faitliful  had 
gathered  was  thrown  down,  the  tents  were  abandoned  to  pilla-o 
and  tlie  ship  in  the  harbor  seized  as  a  prize,  because  cantur^'ed 
w.th.n  the  Inn.ts  of  Virginia.     The  French  were  expelled  fror. 
the  territory,  but  with  no  further  act  of  inhumanity  or  cruelty  • 
a  part  of  them  found  their  way  to  a  vessel  bound  for  St  Malo' 
otliers  were  taken  to  the  Chesapeake.  ' 

On  making  his  report  at  Jamestown,  Argall  was  sent  once 
mor^  to  the  north,  with  authority  to  remove  every  landmark 
of  I  ranee  m  the  territory  south  of  the  forty-sixth  degree.    He 
raised  the  arms  of  England  on  the  spot  where  those  of  France 
and  De  Guerchevdlc  had  been  thrown  down,  razed  the  forti- 
fications of  l)e  Monts  on  the  isle  of  St.  Croi.x,  and  set  on  fire 
he  deserted  settlement  of  Port  Royal.     In  this  manner  Enc.- 
and  vindicated  her  claims.     In  less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
the  strife  for  acres  wdiich  neither  nation  could  cultivate  kin- 
died  war  round  the  globe;  but  for  the  moment  France  dis- 

lloZl^  dM  'f  °"  ""1^'  ^^"--^  «-  assassii^o;     f 
pH::te1a^''""^  ''  ""''''''''''''  ^^^  P--^^^  -^^  -  a 

hadten'Z'  .'^' V?t"'^  '^  ''''  '"''^^'''^  '^  P^-^^'^^an,  who 
had  been  detained  at  Jamestown  as  a  hostage  for  the  return 

rebS  r"  ''^i}\^^^^^^^'y  V  l.or  fa^f.er,  led  To  better 
re  ation  between  Virginia  and  the  Indian  tribes.  For  the 
s^ike  of  ].er  liberation  the  chief  set  free  his  English  cap  iv 
During  the  period  of  her  stay  at  Jamestown,  John  Life  "an 
honest  and  discreet »  young  Englishman,  daily,  hourlv  a^d  as 
It  were  in  lus  very  sleep,  heard  a  voice  drying  in  his'  ars  th 
he  should  strive  to  make  her  a  Christian.     After  a  gea  "r  " 

faboffc?;; '"'  '"■^'^"'  '^^^'^^^''"^^  i^-^--''-  --^-dTo 

^bor  for  the  conversion  of  the  "  unregenerated  maiden  ;  "  and  • 

Ihe  youthful  princess  received  instruction  with  docility  •  a^d 
le'eol  ^^f  ,^^--^-^  J--stown  which  rested  oniUgh 
pine  columns  fresh  from  the  forest,  she  stood  before  the  fon 
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that  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  -  had  been  licwn  hollow  like  a 

tic  faith  ol  J0SU8  Chnst,  and  was  baptized."     "The  irainin^ 
of  this  one  8oul,"  "  the  iirst  f-i.if<.  nf  v;     •   •  g'^'^^'g 

^„„  f  u        ,   ;     ,         "'^  ^  ""^  '^^    Virginian  convcrs  on," 
was  fo  lowed  by  her  nuptials  with   Kolfe.     In  April   lOli 
o  the  JO,  of  Sir  Thonuis  Dale,  with  the  approba,  i  ,    of  , '; 
father    and     nends,  Opachisco,  her  uncle,' gave   the   brido 
away;    and  she  stammered    before   the  altar  her  niarrial' 

\0WS.  O 

Kvery  I.istorian  of  Virginia  eommornoratcs  ll.e  union  with 
approbation  ;  men  arc  piv.ud  to  trace  from  it  ti.eir  doseent 
It.  nn,„e.lmte  fruit,  to  tl,e  colony  were  a  eontinne,!  peace  not 
witl,  PowLatan  alone,  but  witl,  the  powerful  Clnckahominies 
who  demanded  to  be  called  Engli.hn,e„,  Hut  the  Europea,; 
nd  the  na  ,ve  race,  could  not  blond,  and  (I,o  weakest  were 
doomed  to  disappear. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who,  in  March,  IGM,  had  left  the  gov-  ' 
crnme,t  with  Dale,  on  his  return  to  England  employed  W 
self  m  revivmg  the  courage  of  the  London  company.  In 
May,  1614,  a  petition  for  aid  was  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  was  heard  with  unusual  solemnity.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Delaware,  whose  affection  for  Virginia  ceased 
only  with  hfe      He  would  have  had  the  enterprise^dopted  by 

S  aniards.  « Al  it  rocpiiros,"  said  he,  'Ms  but  a  few  honest 
aborers  burdened  with  children."  He  moved  for  acommittee 
to  consider  of  relief,  but  nothing  wa.  agreed  upon.  The  kin- 
was  eager  to  press  upon  the  house  the  supply  of  his  wants^ 
and  the  commons  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  people' 
and  these  disputes  with  the  monarch  led  to  a  hasty  dissolution 
of  the  commons.  It  was  not  to  privileged  companies,  parlia- 
ments or  kings,  that  the  new  state  was  to  owe  its  prosperitv 
Agriculture  enriched  Virginia.  '^' 

The  condition  of  private  property  in  lands  among  the  colo- 
nists depended  in  some  measure  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  tliey  had  emigrated.  For  those  who  liad  been  sent  and 
maintained  at  the  exclusive  cost  of  the  company  and  were  its 
servants,  one  month  of  their  time  and  three  acres  of  Innd  had 
been  set  apart,  besides  an  allowance  of  two  bushels  of  corn 
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from  the  public  8torc ;  the  rest  of  their  labor  bolon-.c!  to  their 
o.npIoyerH.     This  im.i.bor  gradually  decreased ;  and,  in  lOlT 
there  wore  of  tla^n,  all,  n.en,  won.en,  and  children,  but  ilffy! 
four     Others,  especially  in  the  favorite  settlement  near  the 
mon  h  of  tiie  Appomattox,  were  tenants,  paying  two  and  a 
half  barrels  or  corn  as  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  store,  and  giving 
to  the  public  service  one  month's  labor,  which  was  to  bo  ro- 
q.nred  ruMther  at  seed-time  n„r  harvest.     He  who  came  him- 
Bel  ,  or  had  sent  others  at  his  own  expense,  had  been  entitled 
to  u  hundred  acres  „f  land  fur  each  person;  now  that  tho  col 
ony  was  well  established,  the  bounty  on  emigration  was  fixed 
at  hf  y  acres,  of  which  the  actual  occupation  and  culture  gave 
a  right  to  as  many  more,  to  bo  assigned  at  leisure.     Besides 
this,   andfl  were  granted  as  rewards  of  merit;  yet  not  more 
than  two  thousand  acres  could  be  so  appropriated  to  one  per- 
«on      A  payment  to  the  company's  treasury  of  twelve  poun.ls 
and  ten  shillings  obtained  a  title  to  any  hundred  acres  of  land 
not  yet  granted  or  possessed,  with  a  reserved  claim  to  as  much 
more.     Such  were  the  earliest  land  laws  of  Virginia:  though 
i.nperfeet  and  unequal,  they  gave  the  cultivator  the  means  of 
becoming  a  ],roprietor  of  the  soil.     These  changes  were  estab- 
ished  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  a  magistrate,  who,  notwithstandino- 
the  introduction  of  martial  law,  has  gained  praise  for  his  vi-or 
and  industry,  his  judgment  and  conduct.     Having  remaiitcd 
tivo  years  m  America,  he  appointed  George  Yeardlcy  deputy 
governor;  anj,  with  Pocahontas  and  her  husband  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  voyage,  in  June,  101(1,  he  arrived  in  his  native 
country. 

The  Virginia  princess,  instructed  in  the  English  languao-o 
and  bearing  an  English  name,  "the  first  Christian  ever  of  her 
nation,"  was  wondered  at  in  the  city;  entertained  with  un- 
wonted festival  state  and  j^omp  by  the  l>ishop  of  Lon.lon,  in 
his  liopoful  zeal  to  advance  Christianity  by  her  influence ;  and 
graciously  received  at  court,  where,  on  one  of  the  holidays  of 
the  following  Christmas  season,  she  was  a  guest  at  the  present- 
ment of  a  burlesque  mas.pe,  which  Ben  Jonson  had  written 
to  draw  a  hearty  laugh  from  King  James.  A  few  weeks  later 
Blie  prepared  to  return  to  the  land  of  her  fathers,  but  died  at 
Oravesend  as  she  was  bound  forborne,  saved  from  beholdin- 
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the  cxtcriniiutiou  of  tlio  tribes  from  whicli  she  sprung,  and 
dwcnui^r  in  tradition  mui.r  the  f..nM  of  f^^entleness  and  youth 

With  the  success  of  a-riculturc,  the   Vir^dnians,  for  tiie 
security  of  property,  needed  the  possession  of  political  riMits. 
From  the  first  settlement  of  Vir^nnia,Sir  Thomas  Smythe  had 
been  the  prcsidin^r  ollicer  of  the  London  company;  and  no 
wilhn;^ness  had  been  shown  to  share  the  powers  of  government 
with  the  enngrants,  who  had  thus  far  been  rule.l  as  soldiers  in 
a  gamson.     i\ow  that  they  had  outgrown  this  conditi.m  of 
dependency,  and  were  possessed  of  tiio  elements  of  political 
life,  they  found  among  the  members  of  the  London  company 
wise  and  powerful  and  disinterested  friends.     Yet  in  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  deputy  governor  the  faction  of  Smytho  stJl 
prevailed ;  and  Argall,  who  had  been  his  mercantile  agent, 
was  elected  by  ballot  to  supersede  Yeardlev  as  deputy  gov! 
ernor  of  tlio  colony.     Ho  was  further  invested  with  the  place 
of  admiral  of  the  country  and  the  adjoining  seas,  an  evidence 
that  his  overthrow  of  the  French  settlements  in  the  north  was 
approved. 

Li  May,  1G17,  Argall  arrived  in  Virginia,  and  assumed  its  / 
govermnent.     Placed  above   immediate  control,  he  showed  N 
himself  from  the  hrst  arrogant,  self-willed,  and  greedy  of  gain.  A 
Martial  law  was  still  the  common  law  of  the  country,  and  his^ 
arbitrary  nde -imported  more  ha.ard  to  the  plantation  than' 
eyer  did  any  other  thing  that  befell  that  action  from  the  be- 
ginning.      He  disposed  of  the  kine  and  bullocks  belonging  to  ' 
the  colony  for  his  own  benefit ;  he  took  to  himself  a  monopoly  - 
of  he  fur  trade ;  ho  seized  ancient  colony  men,  who  were  free 
and  laborers  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and^"' 
forced  them  to  work  for  himself. 

Before  an  account  of  his  malfeasance  in  office  reached 
Eng  and  Lord  Delaware,  the  governor-general,  had  been  dec 
patched  by  the  company  with  two  hundred  men  and  supplies 
for  the  colony.  He  was  followed  by  orders  to  ship  the  deputy 
governor  home,  where  he  was  "to  answer  everything  tha\ 
should  be  laid  to  his  charge." 

The  presence  of  Lorcf  Delaware  might  have  restored  tran- 
quillity ;  his  health  was  not  equal  to  the  voyage,  and  he  did 
not  hvc  to  reach  Virginia.     Argall  was  therefore  left  uure- 
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hbo  ^f  J  '  ™"<''"^".°*  Virginia  became  in'telerable;  the 
Uboi  of  the  settlers  cent, nued  to  be  rerverted  to  the  bene  it  of 
the  governor ;  semtude,  for  a  limited  period,  was  the  coH,„,on 
penaU^  annexed  to  trifling  oflenees ;  and,  in  a  colony  wbe« 
marfal  law  stdl  continued  in  force,  life  was  insecure'aga  nit 
Im  capncons  passions.    The  first  appeal  ever  n.ade  from 
Amenea  to  England,  directed  not  to  the  king,  but  to  tie  com 
pany,  was  ,„  behalf  of  one  whom  Argall  had  wanto  Iv  c„" 
dernned  to  death,  and  whon,  he  had  with  great  difliculty  been 
Fcvaded  upon  o  respite.    The  colony  Z.  fast  fallin!  into 
d  srepute  and  the  report  of  the  tyranny  established  beyond 
the  Atlantic  eheciced  en.igration ;  but  il  happily  roused  the 
discontent  of  the  best  of  the  adventurers.     When  on  the  fif  h 
of  October,  1CI8,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lord  d1  .  ' 
reacl,ed  London,  they  den.anded  a  reformation  witllg,    an! 
es  for  the  future     After  a  strenuous  contest  on  the"p  r^  of 
.^al  factmns  for  the  control  of  the  company,  the  infln   ,ce  of 
^S  r  E  Iwm  S.andys  and  lA  friends  prevailed ;  Argall  was  dis- 
<    paced,  and  the  mild  and  popular  Yeard  ley 'was  electrgt- 
•     enor  .n  h,s  stead,  with  higher  rank.     On  the  twenty-,ecfnd 

and  held  a  long  diseouree  with  him  on  the  religion  of  the 
•a  .ves  Vessels  lay  in  the  Tha„,es  ready  for  Virginia  b„ 
before  l,o  new  chief  magistrate  could  reach  his  post  Argall' 
b.d  w,thdrawn,  having  previously,  by  fraudulent  d'evicct  ^f 
served  for  Lnnse If  and  his  partners  the  fruits  of  his  e.tor  i^  . 
y      On  the  nmeteenth  of  April,  Ifilo,  Sir  George  Yeardley 

b  en  sen   over  at  great  cost,  not  one  in  twenty  "then  re.nained 

Thorn,  s  Gates  bndt  m  the  tyn.e  of  In's  govennnent,  with  one 
whereta  tl,e  governor  allwayes  dwelt,  and  a  church,  bu  it 
wholly  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  citye,  of  ,  nd  e 
bemg  fifty  foote  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth."  At  tL' 
town  of  Ilenrico  there  were  no  more  than  "  tin-ee  old  houses 
a  poor  rmnated  church,  with  son.e  few  poore  buildings  in' 
the  .slande."  "For  „:aisters  to  instruct  the  people,  o,dy 
three  were  authorized;  two  others  had  never  received  their 
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orders."     "The  natives  were  upon  doubtfull  termes;"  and 
the  colony  was  altogether  "  in  a  poore  estate." 

From  the  moment  of  Yeardley's  arrival  dates  the  real  life 
of  Yirgmia.     Eringin-  with  him  "  comniissions  and  instruc- 
tions  from  the  company  for  the  better  establishinge  of  a  com- 
monwealth," he  made  proclamation  "  that  those  criiell  lawes,  / 
by  which  the  ancient  planters  had  soe  longe  been  governed  L 
were  now  abrogated,  and  that  they  were  to  be  governed  byZ 
those  free  lawes,  which  his  majesties  subjectes  lived  under  in2 
i^nglande."    Nor  were  these  concessions  left  dependent  on  the  / 
good-wdl  of  administrative  officers.    «  That  the  planters  might/ 
have  a  hande  in  the  governing  of  themselves,  yt  was  graunted 
that  a  generall  assemblie  shoulde  be  helde  yearly  once,  where-/ 
at  were  to  be  present  the  governor  and  counsell  with  two  bur--, 
gesses  from  each  plantation,  freely  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabi-- 
tantes  thereof,  this  assemblie  to  have  power  to  make  and  or-  ' 
dame  whatsoever  lawes  and  orders  should  by  them  be  thouo-ht 
good  and  profitable  for  their  subsistence."  "^ 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  Sir  Cieorge  Yeard- 
ley  "sente  his  summons  all  over  the  country,  as  well  to  invite 
those  of  the  counsell  of  estate  that  were  absente,  as  also  for 
the  election  of  burgesses." 

Nor  did  the  patriot  members  of  the  London  company 
leave  Inm  without  support.     At  the  great  and  general  court  of 
the  Easter  tenn,  Sir  Thonuis  Smythe,  having  reluctantly  pro- 
fessed a  wish  to  be  eased  of  his  office,  was  dismissed,  and  Sir 
iidwm  Sandys  elected  by  a  great  majority  governor  and  treas- 
urer.   I  or  deputy,  John  Ferrar  was  elected  by  a  like  nuijority 
iNicholas   Ferrar,  the  younger  brother  of   the  deputy,  just 
turned  of  six-and-twenty,  one  of  the  purest  and  least  selHsh 
men  that  ever  lived,  who  a  few  months  before  had  returned 
from  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  made 
counsel  to  the  corporation  ;  and  the  conduct  of  business  gradu- 
ally  fell  into  his  hands.     He  proved  himself  able  and  inde- 
fatagable  m  business,  devoted  to  his  country  and  its  chin-ch,  at 
once  a  royalist,  and  a  wise  and  lirm  upholder  of  English  liber- 
ties.    In  the  early  history  of  American  colonization  the  Eng- 
lish character  nowhere  showed  itself  to  better  advantage  than 
m  the  Yii-giuia  company  after  the  change  in  its  direction. 
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It  was  therefore  without  any  danger  of  heing  thwarted  at 

James  ct  '''''  Plantations  of  Virginia  assenabled  at 

Tiie  inauguration  of  legislative  power  in  the  Ancient  Do- 
n.inion  preceded  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery.     The  o-oy. 
ernor  and  council  sat  with  the  burgesses,  and  took  part  in 
n^otions  and  debates.     John  Pory,  a  councillor  and  secretary 
o.   the  colony,  though  not  a  burgess,  was  chosen  speaker 
Leg,s  ation  was  opened  with  prayer.     The  assembly  exercised 
fully  the  nght  of  judging  of  the  proper  election  of  its  mem 
bers;  and  they  would  not  suffer  any  patent,  conceding  manor- 
ial jurisdiction,  to  bar  the  obligation  of   ol)edience  to  their 
decisions.     They  wished  every  grant  of  land  to  be  made  with 
equa  favor,   hat  all  complaint  of  partiality  might  be  avoided, 
and  the  umforimty  of  laws  and  orders  never  be  impeached 
The  commission  of  privileges  sent  by  Sir  George  Yeardley 
was  their    great  charter,"  or  organic  act,  which  tliey  claimed 
no  right     to  correct  or  control ; "  yet  they  kept  the  way  open 
for  seeking  redress  "in  case  they  should  find  ought  not  per- 
fectly squaring  with  the  state  of  the  colony  » 

Leave  to  propose  laws  was  given  to  any  burgess,  or  by  way 
of  pehtion  to  any  member  of  the  colony ;  but,  For  expedition'^ 
sake,  the  main  business  of  the  session  was  distributed  between 
two  committees;  wiiile  a  third  body,  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  such  burgesses  as  were  not  on  those  committees,  ex- 
amined which  of  former  instructions  "might  conveniently  put 
on  the  habit  of  laws."    The  legislature  act^ed  also  as  a  crimin 

court.  'iiiiiai 

The  church  of  England  was  confirmed  as  the  church  of 
Virginia;  it  was  intended  that  tlie  first  four  ministers  should 
eacli  receive  t^..  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  all  persons  whatso- 
ever, upon  the  SaW.ath  days,  were  to  frequent  divine  service 
and  sermons  both  forenoon  and  afternoon ;  and  all  sucli  as  bore 
arms  to  bring  their  pieces  or  swords.     Grants  of  land  were 
asked  not  for  planters  only,  but  for  their  wives,  ''because,  in  a 
new  plantation,  it  is  not  known  whetlier  man  or  woman  be 
the  most  necessary."     Measures  were  adopted   "toward  the 
erecting  of  a  university  and  college."     It  was  enacted  that,  of 
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the  children  of  the  Indians,  "the  most  towardly  boys  in  wit 
and  graces  of  nature  should  be  brought  up  in  the  first  elements 
of  li  erature,  and  sent  from  the  college  to  the  work  of  conver- 
sion  _  of  the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion.  Penalties  were 
appomted  for  idleness,  gaming  with  dice  or  cards,  and  drunk- 
enness^ Excess  m  apparel  was  restrained  by  a  tax.  The  busi- 
ness of  planting  corn,  mul bony-trees,  hemp,  and  vines  was 
encouraged.  The  pnce  of  tobacco  was  fixed  at  three  shillings 
a  pound  for  the  best,  and  half  as  much  "  for  the  second  sort." 

tPr '-  Tl  '^Tr''''"°  T  *'^''''  "''  ''''^''''S  "  the  great  char- 
ter, t  had  the  general  assent  and  the  applause  of  the  whole 
assembly,"  with  tlianks  for  it  to  Almighty  God  and  to  those 
from  whom  it  had  issued,  in  the  names  of  the  burgesses  and 
of  the  whole  colony  whom  they  represented  :  the  more  so,  as 
they  were  promised  the  power  to  allow  or  disallow  the  orders 
ot  the  court  of  the  London  company. 

A  perpetual  mterest  attaches  to  this  first  elective  body  that 
ever  assembled  m  the  western  world,  representing  the  people 
of  Virginia,  and  making  laws  for  their  government,  more  thar 
a  year  before  the  Mayflower,  with  the  pilgrims,  left  the  har- 
bor.' Southampton,  and  while  Virginia  was  still  the  only 
l>ntish  colony  on  the  continent  of  America.  Tlie  functions 
of  government  were  in  some  degree  confounded;  but  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  justifies  the  opinion  of  Sir  Edwin  San- 
dys, that  "the  laws  were  very  well  and  judiciously  formed  » 

The  enactments  of  these  earliest  Amencan  law-o-ivers  were 
instantly  put  in  force,  without  waiting  for  their  ratification 
by  the  company  in  England.  Former  griefs  were  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  they  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  will  of  a 
governor,  having  recovered  the  privileges  of  Englishmen 
under  a  code  of  laws  of  their  own,  "fell  to  building  houses 
aud  planting  corn,"  and  henceforward  "regarded  Vir-iuia  as 
their  country."  ^ 

The  patriot  party  in  !■  ngland,  who  now  controlled  the  Lon- 
don company,  engaged  with  earnestness  in  schemes  to  advance 
the  numbers  and  establish  the  liberties  of  their  plantation, 
^o  intimidations-not  even  threats  of  blood-could  deter  Sir 
Ji^dwin  Sandys,  the  now  treasurer,  from  investigating  and  rc- 
lorming  the  abuses  by  wliich  its  progress  had  been  retarded 
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At  his  accession  to  office,  after  twelve  years'  labor,  and  an 
expenditure  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  by  the  company,  there 
were  in  the  colony  no  more  than  six  hundred  men,  women 
and  chddren  ;  and  in  one  year  the  company  and  private  adven- 
turers made  provision  to  send  over  twelve  hundred  and  sixtv- 
oue  persons.  '  '"^ 

To  the  other  titles  of  "the  high  empress » Elizabeth,  Spen- 
ser had  just  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  added 
that  of  'queen  of  Ynguna;"  Xing  James,  who  was  already 
he  titular  sovereign  of  four  realms,  now  accepted  as  the  motto 
for  the  London  company's  coat  of  arms :  "  Lo !  Virginia  gives 
a  fifth  CTowm  -     A  strong  interest  took  hold  of  the  people  of 
England;  gifts  and  bequests  came  in  for  "the  sacred  work" 
of  founding  a  colonial  college  and  building  up  the  colonial 
cliurch      liiere  were  two  poets,  of  whose  works  Richard  Bax- 
ter said  tliat  he  found  "none  so  savoury  next  to  the  Scripture 
poems    _    Of  these,  George  Sandys,  son  of  the  archbishop  of 
1  ork,  himself  repaired  to  Virginia  as  its  resident  treasurer  to 
assist  in  establishing  "a  rich  and  well  peopled  kingdom-" 
and  (reorge  Herbert,  the  bosom  friend  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  ex- 
pressed the  feelhig  of  the  best  men  of  England  when  he  Avrote : 
Religion  stands  on  tip-toe  in  our  land, 
Readie  to  passe  to  the  American  strand. 
The  quarter  session,  held  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  ir,'>0 
was  attended  by  near  five  hundred  persons,  among  whom' 
were  twenty  great  peers  of  the  land;  near  a  hundred  knhdits 
of  the  kingdom;  as  many  more  officers  of  the  army,  and" re- 
nowned lawyers ;  and  numerous  merchants  and  men  of  bu 
ness.     It  was  the  general  wish  of  the  company  to  continue 
tMi-  Edwin  Sandys  in  his  high  office;  but,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot,  an  agent  from  the  palace  presented  himself 
with  the  message  that,  out  of  especial  care  for  the  phmtation 
the  king  nominated  unto  them  four,  of  Avhom  his  pleasure  was 
the  company  should  choose  one  to  bo  their  treasurer.     Desir- 
ing the  royid  messenger  to  remain,  Southampton  entered  into 
a  defence  of  the  patent,  and  added :  "  The  hopeful  country  of 
V  irginia  is  a  land  which  will  find  full  employment  for  all 
needy  peo])le,  will  provide  estates  for  all  younger  brothers 
gentlemen  of  this  kingdom,  and  will  supply  this  nation  with 
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commodities  we  are  fain  to  fetch  from  foreign  nations,  from 
doubtful  friends,  yea,  from  heathen  princes.     This  busmess  is 
of  so  great  concernment  that  it  never  can  be  too  solemnly,  too 
thoroughly,  or  too  publicly  examined."     Sir  Laurens  ITydc 
the  learned  lawyer,  asked  that  the  patent  given  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  the  hand  and  honor  of  a  king,  might  bo  pro- 
duced.    -  The  patent ! "  -  The  patent !  "  cried  all ;  and,  when 
It  was  brought  forth  and  read,  Hyde  went  on :  "  You  see  tho 
pomt  of  electing  a  governor  is  thereby  left  to  your  own  free 
choice."     It  was  then  agreed  that  the  election  should  be  put 
off  until  the  next  great  and  general  court  in  midsummer  term  • 
and  a  committee  of  twelve,  with  Southampton  at  their  head' 
was  in  the  interim  to  beseech  his  majesty  not  to  take  from 
them  the  privilege  of  their  letters  patent.     Their  right  was  so 
clear  that  the  king  explained  away  his  interference,  as1ie  had  in- 
tended no  more  than  to  recommend  the  persons  whom  he  nomi- 
nated, and  not  to  bar  the  company  from  the  choice  of  any  other. 
When  at  the  cpiarter  session,  near  the  end  of  June,  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  yielding  to  the  ill-will  of  the  king,  withdrew 
from  competition,  "  tho  wliole  court  immediately,  with  much 
joy  and  applause,  nominated  the  earl  of  Southampton ; "  and 
resolving  « to  surcease  the  balloting  box,"  chose  him  by  erec- 
tion of  hands.     In  response,  he  desired  them  all  to  put  on  the 
same  nunds  with  which  he  accepted  the  place  of  treasurer. 

He  made  the  condition  that  his  friend,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
should  give  him  assistance  ;  and  these,  with  Nicholas  Ferrar' 
were  the  men  who  for  a  time  managed  "  the  great  work  of 
redeeming  the  noble  plantation  of  Virginia  from  the  ruins 
that  seemed  to  hang  over  it:"  the  first  celebrated  for  wis- 
dom, eloquence,  and  sweet  depoi-tmont ;  Sandys,  for  knowl- 
edge and  integrity;  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  for  ability,  unwea- 
ried diligence,  and  the  strictest  virtue.  All  three  were  sincere 
members  of  the  British  church :  the  first,  a  convert  from 
papacy ;  the  last,  pious  even  to  a  romantic  excess.  All  three 
were  royalists,  and  all  three  were  animated  by  that  love  of 
liberty  which  formed  a  part  of  the  hereditary  patriotism  of  an 
Englishman. 

Under  their  harmonious  direction  the  policy  of  the  former 
year  was  continued ;  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  persons 
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found  tlicir  way  annually  to  Virginia.     «  The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia had  not  been  settled  in  their  minds,"  and  as,  before  the 
recent  changes,  they  retained  the  design  of  ultimately  return- 
ing to  England,  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  attachments  to 
the  sod.     Few  women  had  dared  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  but 
now  the  promise  of  prosperity  induced  ninety  agreeable  per- 
sons, young  and  incorrupt,  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Sandys, 
and  embark  for  the  colony,  where  they  were  assured  of  a  wel- 
come.    They  M-ero  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
pany, and  were  married  to  its  tenants,  or  to  men  who  were 
able  to  support  them,  and  wlio  willingly  defrayed  the  costs  of 
their  passage,  which  were  rigorously  demanded.     The  adven- 
ture, whidi  had  been  in  part  a  mercantile  speculation,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  it  was  proposed  to  seiul  the  next  year 
another  consignment  of  one  hundred  ;  but,  before  these  could 
be  collected,  the  company  found  itself  so  poor  that  its  design 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  subscription.     After  soitie 
delays,  sixty  were  actually  despatched,  maids  of  virtuous  edu- 
cation, young,  handsome,  and  well  recommended.     The  price 
rose  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of   tobacco,  or  even  more;  so  that  all  the  original 
charges  might  be  repaid.     The  debt  for  a  wife  was  a  debt  of 
honor,  and  took  precedence  of  any  other ;  and  the  company, 
in   conferring  employments,  gave   a  preference  to  married 
mcn.^  With   domestic  ties,   habits   of    thrift   were  formed. 
Within  three  years,  fifty  patents  for  land  were  granted,  and  a 
state  rose  on  solid  foundations  in  the  New  World.     Virginia 
was  a  place  of  refuge  even  for  Puritans. 

Before  Virginia  liad  been  planted,  King  James  found  in 
his  hostility  to  the  use  of  tobacco  a  convenient  argument  for 
the  excessive  tax  which  a  royal  ordinance  imposed  on  its  con- 
sumption.    When  the  weed  had  become  the  staple  of  Virginia, 
the  sale  of  it  in  England  was  prohibited  unless  the  heavy  im- 
post had  been  paid,  and  a  new  proclamation  forbade  its  culture 
in  England  and  Wales.     In  the  parliament  of  1G21  Lord  Coke 
reminded  the  commons  of  the  usurpation  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  tlio  monarch  who  had  taxed  the  produce  of  the  colonies 
M'ithout  their  consent  and  without  an  act  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. 
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T'.cpides  providinrr  for  cmi^rration,  the  London  company, 
under  the  lead  of  Southampton,  proceeded  to  redress  former 
wrongs,  and  to  protect  colonial  liberty  l)y  written  guarantees. 
In  the  case  of  the  ai)i)eal  to  the  London  company  from  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  by  Argall,  his  friends,  with  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  tlieir  head,  excused  him  by  pretending  that  mar- 
tial law  is  the  noblest  kind  of  trial,  because  soldiers  and  men 
of  the  sword  were  the  judges.     This  opinion  was  overthrown, 
and  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  trial  by  jury  sustained.     Nor 
was  it  long  before  the  freedom  of  the  northern  fisheries  was 
equally  asserted,  and  the  monopoly  of  a  rival  corporation  suc- 
cessfully opposed.     Lord  Bacon,  who,  at  the  time  of  Newport's 
first  voyage  with  emigrants  for  Virginia,  classed  the  enterprise 
with  the  romance  of  «  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  now  said  of  the  plan- 
tation :  "  Certainly  it  is  with  the  kingdoms  of  earth  as  it  is  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  sometimes  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
proves  a  -reat  tree.     Who  can  tell  ? "    "  Should  the  plantation 
go  on  increasing  as  under  the  government  of  that  popular 
Lord  Southampton,"  said  Gondomar,  then  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  "my  master's  West  Indies  and  his  Mexico 
will^shortly  be  visited,  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  those  planters 
in  Yirginia." 

The  company  had  silently  approved  the  colonial  assembly 
which  had  been  convened  by  Sir  George  Yeardley ;  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of   July,  1621,  a  memorable  ordinance  estab- 
lished for  the  colony  a  written  constitution.     The  prescribed 
form  of  government  was  analogous  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion, and  was,  with  some  modifications,  the  model  of  the  sys- 
tems which  were  afterward  introduced  into  the  various  royal 
provinces.     Its  purpose  was  declared  to  be  "  the  greatest  com- 
fort and  benefit  to  the  peoj)lo,  and  the  prevention  of  injustice, 
grievances,  and  oppression."    Its  terms  are  few  and  simple : 
a  governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  company ;  a  permanent 
council,  likewise  to  be  ai)p()i!ited  by  the  company ;  a  general 
assembly,  to  be  convened  yearly,  and  to  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  and  of  two  burgesses  to  be  chosen  from  each  of 
the  several  plantations  by  the  respective  inhabitants.     The 
assembly  might  exercise  full  legislative  authority,  a  negative 
voice  being  reserved  to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordinance 
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^v'ould  bo  valid  unless  ratifioo  by  the  company  in  England  It 
^va8  urther  a.^reed  that,  after  the  govornn.ont  .,f  the  oicny 
Bhould  have  onc-e  been  franunl,  no  orders  of  the  court  in  Lon- 
don  .honld  h.nd  the  c.lony,  unless  they  should  in  like  n.anncr 
be  rat.hc-d  by  the  ger.eral  assembly.  The  courts  of  justice 
were  re-iu.red  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  n.anner  of  trial  used 
m  the  realm  of  England. 

Such  was  tl,o  .■mv.titution  ,vl,i»l,  Sir  Franois  Wvatt  tlic 

B.o„cd  to  boar  to  tUo  o„Io„.y.     Tl.o  »,.«(„,„  o/ropro,  nhZ 
govc.rn,nout  a„<l  trial  by  jury  tl,,.  bc.amo  i„  tl,    „„„•     I™ 
B].l.™  an  a,.kn„wlo.lgod  ri.l.t.     0„  this  „rdi„a„co  Vi    i  i. 
c-cctod  ti,e  ...porstnicturo  of   her  liberfios.     !,«  i,M,^Z 
wore  ,v,do  a,„l  endurin,,  „„d  .an  bo  traeo.l  thro.J     1 
h.t«ry.     It  c„,.„t,„od  tho  plantation,  in  its  i„fa„ejva  n  „•»  l 
of  f,.ocm,on,   and  snocoodinf;  gonorations  Icarncl  to  chor   h 
ms  tntK.ns  ,vh,ch  wero  a.  old  a.  tho  first  period  of  the  pro 
pentj,  of  their  fathers.      Tho  privileges  thin  con.-ed  d  .    ,  1 
never  l,o  wrested  fron,  tho  Virginians ;  an.i,  as  now  eoion 
.-nose  at    he  sonth,  their  proprietaries  could  hope  to  win  o 
grants  only:,,,  bestowing  franchises  as  large  as  those  en  oTd 
by  the.r  chlor  r,va       The  London  c„„,pa,ry  nrcrits  the   ,r.So 
of  1  uvmg  ausp.ca  ed  hherty  in  An.erica.     It  may  be  doubted 
wd,etl,cr  anypnhbc  act  ,Iuri„g  tho  reign  of  ICing  Ja,„es  was 

bono,  on  Sn-  Edwn,  Sandys,  the  earl  of  Sontha.npton,  Nieho- 
a»  hcrrar,  and  tho  patriot  royalists  of  England,  Ihat  thon  d, 
hey  wero  unable  to  establish  guarantees  „f"a  liberal    d  ,d^ 

— 1  '°w£f  7  Tr  ™'-"'" '"  ™""^'^'  '^"'"'■»'-  f-"- 

vSinia  ^  ""'  P'-°^P«"'r.  "-"l  *'te  of  society  of 
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■WliiLn  Virginia,  by  the  conression  of  ,a  Kme,ml..tU,„ 
ernmont,  w,a,  constituted  tl.c  a«yl.n„  of  liboTTlIf     ^r" 
abode  of  bereditary  bondsmen  ^'      ^™™°  "'« 

...■omi«>  land.    Ty,.e,  t.roldt '  0!^  f  eit^fV  "'" 
-,  wa,  like  IW,.,on  a  maricet  "for  tbc  XnTof  „en'™'" 

<l-.oe  ,„ad  servile  "attc^Zt       ,        7  esLfot^io*''^'? 
He,  before  tbe  CHstL  era,  AkL.t:   i^U  STCT 
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taught  that  "God  has  sent  forth  all  men  free;   nature  lias 
made  no  man  slave."    While  one  class  of  Greek  authors  of 
that  period  confounded  the  authority  of  master  and  head  of 
a  family,  otiiers  asserted  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
is  conventional;   that  freedom  is  the  law  of  nature,  which 
knows  no  dilTerence  between  master  and  slave;  that  slavery 
is  the  child  of  violence,  and  inherently  unjust.     "  A  man,  O 
my  master,"  so  speaks  the  slave  in  a  comedy  of  Philemon, 
"  because  he  is  a  slave,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.     He  is  of 
tlie  same  llesh  with  you.     Nature  makes  no  slaves."     Aris- 
totle, though  he  recognises  "  living  chattels  "  as  a  i)art  of  the 
complete  fiimily,  has  left  on  record  his  most  deliberate  judg- 
ment, that  the  prize  of  freedom  should  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  slave.     Yet  the  idea  of  universal  free  labor 
was  only  a  dormant  bud,  not  to  be  quickened  for  many  cen- 
turies. 

Slavery  hastened  the  fall  of  the  connnonwealth  of  Eome. 
The  power  of  the  father  to  sell  hir,  children,  of  the  creditor  to 
sell  his  insolvent  debtor,  of  the  warrior  to  sell  his  captive,  car- 
ried it  into  the  bosom  of  every  family,  into  the  conditions 
of  every  contract,  into  the  heart  of  every  unhappy  land  that 
was  invaded  by  the  Roman  eagle.  The  slave-markets  of  Eome 
were  filled  with  men  of  various  nations  and  colors.  "  Slaves 
are  they !  "  writes  Seneca ;  "  say  that  they  are  men."  The 
golden-mouthed  orator  Dion  inveighs  against  hereditary  sla- 
very as  at  war  with  right.  "  By  the  law  of  nature,  ail  men  are 
born  free,"  are  the  words  of  Ulpian.  The  Roman  digests  pro- 
nounce slavery  "  contrary  to  nature." 

In  the  middle  age  the  pirate  and  the  kidnapper  and  the 
conqueror  still  continued  the  slave-trade.  Tlie  Saxon  race  car- 
ried the  most  repulsive  forms  of  slavery  to  England,  where  not 
half  the  population  could  assert  a  right  to  freedom,  and  where 
the  price  of  a  man  was  but  four  times  the  price  of  an  ox.  In 
defiance  of  severe  penalties,  the  Saxons  long  continued  to  sell 
tlieir  own  kindred  into  slavery  on  the  continent.  Even  after 
the  conquest,  slaves  were  exported  from  England  to  Ireland, 
till,  in  1102,  a  national  synod  of  the  Irish,  to  remove  the  pre- 
text for  an  invasion,  decreed  the  emancipation  of  all  their 
English  slaves. 
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The  (iorman  nations  made  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  the 
scenes  of  tl»c  same  trallic;  and  the  Dnieper  formed  the  high- 
way on  wliieh  llussian  merchants  conveyed  skives  from  the 
markets  of  Russia  to  Constantinople.  The  wretched  often 
suhmitted  to  bondage  as  the  only  refuge  from  want.  But  it 
was  the  long  wars  between  German  and  Slavonic  tribes  which 
imparted  to  the  slave-trade  su  great  activity  that  in  every 
country  of  Western  Europe  the  whole  class  of  bondmen  took 
and  stUl  i-etain  the  name  of  Slaves. 

In  Sicily,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  exposed  for 
sale.     iM-om  extreme  poverty  the  Arab  father  would  pawn 
evenlus  children  to  the  Italian  merchant.     Rome  itself  Ions 
remained  a  mart  where  Christian  slaves  were  exposed  for  sale 
to  suT^ply  the  market  of  Mahometans.     The  Venetians  pur^ 
chased  alike  infidels  and  Christians,  and  sold  them  again  to 
the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Spain.     Christian  and  Jewish  avarice 
supplied  tlie  slave-market  of  the  Saracens.    The  trade,  though 
censured  by  the  church  and  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Yenice 
was  not  effectually  checked  till  the  mere  presence  in  a  Vene! 
tian  ship  was  made  the  sufficient  evidence  of  froedo.n 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Pope  Alexander  III.  had  written 
that,  nature  having  made  no  slaves,  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  liberty."  Yet,  as  among  Mahometans  the  captive 
Christian  had  no  alternative  but  apostasy  or  servitude,  the 
captive  inhdel  was  treated  in  Christendom  with  correspondinir 
intolemnce.  In  the  camp  of  the  leader  whose  pious  arms  re- 
deemed the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  tlie  mixed  nations  of 
Asia  and  Libya,  the  price  of  a  war-horse  was  three  slaves, 
llie  lurks,  whose  law  forbade  the  enslaving  of  Mussulmans 
continued  to  sell  Christian  and  other  captives ;  and  Smith,  the 
third  president  of  Yirginia,  relates  that  he  was  himself  a  run- 
away from  Turkish  bondage. 

All  this  might  have  hud  no  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
America  but  for  the  long  and  doubtful  struggles  between 
Christians  and  Moors  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where,  for  more 
than  seven  centuries,  the  two  religions  were  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  bondage  was  the  reciprocal  doom  of  the  cap- 
tive. France  and  Italy  were  filled  with  Saracen  slaves ;  the 
number  of  them  sold    into  Christian  bondage  exceeded  the 
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number  of  all  the  Christians  ever  sold  by  the  pirates  of  Rir- 
bary.  The  clergy  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  unbeliovor.  Tim 
final  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over  the  Moors  of  Granada  an 
event  contemporary  with  the  discovery  of  America,  was  si-. 
nahzed  by  a  great  emigration  of  the  Moors  to  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Africa,  where  each  mercantile  city  became  a  nest 
of  pirates,  and  every  Christian  the  wonted  booty  of  the  cor- 
flair:  an  indiscriminate  and  retaliating  bigotry  gave  to  all 
Africans  the  denomination  of  Moors,  and  without  scruple  re. 
duced  tiiem  to  bondage. 

The  clergy  had  broken  up  the  Christian  slave-markets  at 
Bristol  and  at  Hamburg,  at  Lyons  and  at  Rome.  In  language 
addressed  half  to  the  courts  of  law  and  half  to  the  people, 

t ,"  u  J   I  *''^  '''^'''^^  ""^  *'^°  J"™^«  o^  ^'^'-ince,  in  July,  1315. 

published  the  ordinance  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  man 

ought  to  be  born  free  ;  that  serfs  were  held  in  bondage  only 

by  a  suspension  of  their  early  and  natural  rights ;  tiiat  liberty 

should  be  restored  to  them  throughout  the  kingdom  so  far  as 

the  royal  power  extended ;  and  every  master  of  slaves  was  in- 

vited  to  follow  his  example  by  bringing  them  all  back  to  their 

origina  state  of  freedom.    Some  years  later,  John  de  Wycliffe 

HBserted  the  unchristian  character  of  slavery.    At  the  epoch  of 

the  discovery  of  America  the  moral  opinion  of  the  civilized 

world  had  abolished  the  trade  in  Christian  slaves,  and  was 

demandmg  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs;  but  the  infidel  was 

not  yet  included  within  the  pale  of  humanity 

Yet  negro  slavery  is  not  an  invention  of  the  white  man. 
As  Greeks  enslaved  Greeks,  as  Anglo-Saxons  dealt  in  Anglo- 
feaxons  so  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  land  of  the  black  men 
bear  witness  that  negro  masters  held  men  of  their  own  race 
as  slaves,  and  sold  them  to  others.  This  the  oldest  Greek 
historian  commemorates.  Negro  sl.ves  were  seen  in  classic 
Greece,  and  were  known  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  empire. 
About  the  year  990,  Moorish  merchants  from  the  Earbary 
coast  reached  the  cities  of  Nigritia,  and  established  an  unin- 
terrupted exchange  of  Saracen  and  European  luxuries  for  the 
gold  and  slaves  of  Central  Africa. 

Not  long  after  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  Earbary, 
their  navy  frequented  the  ports  of  Western  Africa;  and  the 
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first  dnp,  which,  m  1441,  sailed  so  far  south  as  Capo  Blanco 
rcttirnecl  not  w.th  negroes,  but  with  Moors.  These  were  tlated 
as  strangers,  fron.  whon.  infor.natiou  respeetin"  Z    nat  ve 

^:::n:  1.^  rii:Mr'rut  r^^^^^  -r "  ^'^^^ 

.     -in.  uiu  60,  ana  the  Moors  ijave  him  as  tlirir 
ra.so,„  not  god  onl,,  ,,„t  "black  MoorB-'tith  curW  hi 

The  l,,Htor,an  of  tLc  .naritimc  Ji,covorics  of  Spa.a  cr^"  dZs 

l.at  she  antic  patod  the  Portuguese.    Tl.o  tnerchants      tZ 

mported  gold  du.t  and  slaves  fro.n  tl«  western  eoast  A  MA 

ca    so  that  negi-o  slavery  was  established  in  Andalusia  and 

^abounded  .„  the  „it,  of  Seville,"  before  the  first  vo.rget 

The  adventurers  of  those  days  by  sea,  joining  ,he  creed 
of  h.gots  w,th  the  designs  of  pirates  and  heroes  eslemed 
as  tlK.,r  r,g  tf„l  plunder  the  wealth  of  the  eouTt  i    'w  ,iot 

iX    '    f  ;r;T'  "T-    ';""""""'^'  '^  christians, as  thet 
eubjcts    ,f  nihdels,  as  then-  slaves.     There  was  hardly  a  eon- 

ven,ent  harbor  on  tl,e  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  United  States 
winch  was  not  entered  by  slave...    The  red  men  of  the  ^-^ Id  r 
Scl  hi'  •  ^'■•'^^"f- -'O-S  whon,  slavery  had  existed  uZ 
mmcmo nal  tnne,  would  never  abet  the  foreign  merchant  in 
the  nofanons  fr.a(He.    Fraud  and  force  rem.ained,  therefore  the 

lev  r„rl  '  7.r""*'  "'"  ''"''»"'  "^  "■«  Mississippi  val- 
ley, Corterea)  and  V,asq„ez  de  Ayllon,  Poreallo  and  Soto  and 
pr.v.a  e  adventurers,  transported  the  natives  of  North  Amerrea 
mto  slavery  „  Europe  and  the  Spanish  ^Fest  Indi  .  ZZ 
hus  I  ,,„self,.n  Un4,en.,Iaving  five  hnndrcd  native  AmerfcaS 
«ent  them  to  Spain,  that  they  n.ight  be  publielv  sohl  at  SevT 
The  generous  Isabella,  in  1500,  conm.anded  t"l,e  liberation  of 
ho  Indians  held  in  bonda,^  in  her  European  possessi.,™     y! 

the  Af  ,e.,n.,;  and  even  her  compassion  for  the  men  of  the 
^ow  World  was  l.nt  transient.  The  eommis.io„s  for  mah  „^ 
d  scovcnes,  .ssned  a  few  d.ays  before  and  after  her  interWe 

lersdrrnd  °F°  v'Z  "'f""'"''  ''""  ™-''^'™l'  — "" 
neiseii  and  lerdmand  a  f'^in-tb  mvf  --c  -^i  .     ,  ,  •  - 

,.-HiTi.  pait  VI  the  slaves  which  che 
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new  kiii^rd„,n8  n.i.ojl.t  contain.      The  slavery  of  Indians  was 
recognised  as  lawful. 

A  royal  edict  of   1501    permitted  negro  slaves,  born  in 
Blavery  among  (^liristians,   to  he  transiiorlod.      Within  two 
years  there  were  eneli  numbers  of  Africans  in  Ilispaniola  rhat 
Ovando,  the  governor  of  the  island,  entreated  that  their  com- 
ing might  be  restrained.     For  a  short  time  the  Spanish  -ov- 
ornment  forbade  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  who'lnd 
been  bred  in  Moorish  fnmilics,  and  allowed  only  those  who 
were  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  (^hristian  faith  to  be 
transported  to  the  West  Indies,  mi.lor  the  plea  that  they  mi-dit 
assist  in  converting  infidel  nations.     Ibit,  after  the  cu'lturj'of 
sugar  was  begun,  the  system  of  slavery  easily  overcame  the 
scruples  of  men  in  power.    King  Ferdinand  himself  sent  from 
Seville  fitty  slaves  to  labor  in  the  mines,  and  pi'omised  to  send 
more  ;  and,  because  it  was  said  that  one  neoro  could  do  the 
work  of  four  Indians,  the  direct  transportation  of  slaves  fi-om 
Guinea  to  Ilispaniola  was,  in  1511,  enioined  by  a  roy.l  ordi- 
nance, and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  successive  decrees.    Was 
It  not  natural  that  Charles  Y.,  a  youthful  monarch,  at  his  ac- 
cession in  1510,  should  have  readily  granted  licenses  to  the 
Memmgs  to  transport  negroes  to  the  colonies?     The  benevo- 
l(>nt  Las  Casas,  who  felt  for  the  native  inhabitants  of   the 
New  AYorld  all  that  the  purest  missionary  zeal  could  inspire, 
and  who  laid  seen  them  vanish  away  like  dew  before  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Sjianiards  while  the  Afi-ican  thrived  under  the  tropi- 
cal sun,  in  1517  suggested  that  negroes  might  still  furtlvr  be 
employc.l  to  perform  the  scveie  toils  which  they  alone  could 
endure.     The  board  of  trade  at  Sevillo  was  consulted,  to  learn 
how  many  slaves  would  be  required  ;  four  for  each  Spanish 
emigrant  had  been  ])roi)osed;  deliberate  calculation  fixed  the 
number  at  four  thousand  a  year.     In  1518  the  monopoly,  for 
eight  years,  of  annually  importing  four  thousand  slaves  into 
the  West  Indies,  was  granted  by  Charles  Y.  to  La  Ih-esa,  one 
of  his  favorites,  and  M-as  sold  to  the  Genoese.      The  buyers 
of  the  contract  purchased  their  slaves  of  the  Portu-uese,  to 
whom  a  series  of  papal   bulls  had   indeed  granted""the  'ex- 
clusive commerce  with  Western  Africa;  but  the  slave-trade 
between  Africa  and  America  was  never  expressly  saT.ctioned 
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by  the  see  of  Rome.     Loo  X.  declared  tliat  "not  the  (Jhrin- 

lan  religion  on  y   hut  Nature  J.erself,  cries  out  against  the 

ate  of  slavery."      >,ul  HI.,  two  years  after  he  had  given  au- 

o  assist  H.  the  exj.ulsion  of  Henry  VJIl.,  in  two  separate 
b  efs  nprecated  a  curse  on  the  Europear.s  who  should  en- 
slave Indians  or  any  other  class  of  men.  Ximenes,  the  stern 
gam  inquisitor,  the  austere  'out  ambitions  Franciscan,  re- 
fii  ed  to  sanction  the  introdnch-on  of  negroes  into  Ilispaniola 
behoving  that  the  favorable  climate  would  increase  the  r  nut: 
bers  and  mfallibly  lead  them  to  a  successful  revolt.  llZ 
the  first  spot  in  America  that  received  African  slaves,  was 
the  first  to  set  the  example  of  African  liberty  ' 

in  fTjT^'T  ;^'f  r^'""  ^'^  ^''''''^  ^'•''  "'terested  England 
n  the  slave-trade  belongs  to  Sir  John  Hawkins.  In  1.502  he 
transported  a  large  cargo  of  Africans  to  Ilispaniola;  the  Hch 
retninso  sugar,  ginger,  and  pearls,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  five  years  later  she  took  shares  in  a 
new  expedition,  though  the  commerce,  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
u.h„,  Spanish  ,,orts  was  by  the  law  of  Spain  illicit,  as  wdl 
as  by  the  law  of  morals  detestable. 

f.om  the  first  existed  in  Virginia.     Once  at  least  James  sent 

homelcs  children  from  its  streets.     The  servarit  stood  to  his 
master  in  the  relation  of  a  debtor,  bound  to  discharge  by  his 
ibor  the  costs  of  emigration.     White  servants  came  to';,e  a 
usual  article  of  merchandise.     They  were  sold  in  England  to 
be  transix,rted  and  in  Virginia  were  to  be  purchased  on  ship^ 
board.     Tsot  the  Sc-ots  only,  who  were  taken  in  the  field  of 
Dunbar,  were  sold  into  servitude  in  Xew  England,  but  the 
i-oyahst  prisoners  <.f  the  battle  of  Worcester.     The  leaders  in 
the  insurrection  <vf  Penruddoc,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance 
of  Ilaselrig  and  Henry  Vane,  were  shipped  to  America.     At 
the  corresponding  period,  in  Ireland,  the  exportation  of  Irish 
Catholics  was  frequent.     In  1672,  the  average  price  in  the 
enemies,  where  five  yeai.  of  service  .:ere  du^  .is  about  t!:;; 
pounds,  while  a  negro  was  worth  twenty  or  twenty-fiv-e  pounds. 
J  he  condition  of  apprenticed  servants  in  Virginia  differed 
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from  that  of  slaves  cliiefly  in  the  duration  of  tlieir  bondage ; 
the  laws  of  the  colony  favored  their  early  enfranchisemelit' 
But  this  state  of  labor  easily  admitted  the  introduction  of  per- 
petual servitude.     In  the  month  of  August,  1G19,  five  years 
after  the  commons  of  France  had  petitioned  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  every  serf  in  every  fief,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered 
James  river  and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale.     This  is  the 
sad  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery ;  but  the  traf- 
fic would  have  been  checked  in  its  infancy  had  it  remained 
with  the  Dutch.     Thirty  years  after  this  first  importation  of 
Africans,  Virginia  to  one  black  contained  fifty  whites ;  and 
after  seventy  years  of  its  colonial  existence,  the  number  of 
Its  negro  slaves  was  proportion  ably  much  less  than  in  several 
northern  states  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence.     Had 
no  other  form  of  servitude  been  known  in  Virginia  than  of 
men  of  the  same  race,   every  diflSculty   would  have   been 
promptly  obviated.     But  the  Ethiopian  and  Caucasian  races 
were  to  meet  together  in  nearly  equal  numbers  beneath  a  tem- 
perate zone.     Who  could  foretell  the  issue?     The  negro  raceT) 
from   its   introduction,  was  regarded   with   disgust,  and   its  j 
union  with  the  whites  forbidden  under  ignominious  penalties.  I 

_  If  Wyatt,  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia  in  1621,  found  the 
evil  of  negro  slavery  engrafted  on  the  social  system,  he  brought 
with  him  the  memorable  ordinance  on  which  the  fabric^'of 
colonial  liberty  was  to  rest,  and  which  was  interpreted  by  his 
mstructions  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  colonists.    An  am- 
nesty of  ancient  feuds  was  proclaimed.     In  November  and 
December,  1021,  tlie  first  session  of  an  assembly  under  the 
written  constitution  was  held.     The  production' of  silk   en- 
gaged attention  ;   but  silk-worms  could  not  be  cared  for  where 
every  comfort  of  household  existence  required  to  be  created. 
As  little  was  the  successful  culture  of  the  vine  possible,  al- 
though the  company  had  repeatedly  sent  vine-drossers.  '  In 
1021,  the  seeds  of  cotton  were  planted  as  an  experiment ;  and 
their   "plentiful   coming  up"   was  a  subject  of  interest  in 
America  and  England.     From  this  year,  too,  dates  tlie  send- 
ing of  beehives  to  Virginia,  and  of  skilful  workmen  to  ex- 
tract iron  from  the  ore.     At  the  instance  of  George  Sandys, 
five-and-twenty  shipwrights  came  over  in  1022. 
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Nor  did  tlie  company  neglect  education  and  religious  wor- 
ship. The  bishop  of  London  collected  and  paid  a  thousand 
pounds  toward  a  university,  which,  like  the  several  churches 
of  the  colony,  was  liberally  endowed  with  domains,  and  fos- 
tered by  public  and  private  charity.  But  the  plan  of  obtain- 
ing for  them  a  revenue  through  a  permanent  tenantry  could 
meet  with  no  success  where  freeholds  were  so  easily  obtained. 
"  Needless  novelties  "  in  the  forms  of  worship  were  prohibited 
by  an  instruction  from  England. 

Between   the  Indians  and  the  English  there  had  been 
quarrels,  but  no  wars.     From  the  first  the  power  of  the  na- 
tives had  been  despised ;  their  strongest  weapons  were  such 
arrows  as  they  could  shape  without  the  use  of  iron,  such 
hatchets  as  could  be  made  from  stone ;   and  an  English  mas- 
tiff  seemed   to  them   a  terrible    adversary.      Within   sixty 
miles  of   Jamestown,  it  is  computed,  there  were   no   more 
than  five  tliousand  souls,  or  about  fifteen  hundred  warriors. 
The  rule  of  Powhatan  comprehended  about  eight  thousand 
square  miles,  thirty  tribes,  and  twenty-four  hundred  warriors. 
The  natives  dwelt  in  hamlets,  with  from  forty  to  sixty  in  each 
household.    Few  assemblages  of  wigwams  contained  more  than 
two  hundred  persons.    It  was  unusual  for  any  large  portion 
of  these  tribes  to  meet  together.     They  were  regarded  with 
contempt  or  compassion.     No  uniform  care  had  been  taken  to 
conciliate  their  good-will,  although  theii-  condition  had  been 
improved  by  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     When  Wyatt 
arrived,  he  assured  them  of  his  wish  to  preserve  inviolable 
peace.     An  old  law,  wliich  made  death  the  penalty  for  teach- 
ing the  Indians  to  use  a  musket,  was  forgotten,  and  they  were 
employed  as  fowlers  and  huntsmen.     The  plantations  of  the 
English  were  extended  for  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  James  river  and  toward  the  Potomac,  -Aher- 
ever  rich  grounds  invited  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Powhatan,  the  friend  of  the  Engli«li,  died  in  1(518 ;  and 
his  brother  was  the  heir  to  his  influence.  By  this  time  the 
natives  were  near  being  driven  "to  seek  a  stranger  countrie;" 
to  save  their  ancient  dwelling-places,  it  seemed  to  them  that 
the  English  must  be  exterminated.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
Iilurch,  1G22,  at  mid-day,  they  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  pop- 
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Illation  ;  children  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  the  missionary 
the  huiefactor— all  were  slain  with  every  aj-gravat ion  of  cruel- 
ty. In  one  hour  three  hundred  and  f.u-ty-seven  persons  were 
cut  oiY.  The  ni<,^]it  before  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy  it 
had  been  revealed  by  a  converted  Indian  to  an  En-dishman 
whom  he  wished  to  rescue  ;  Jamestown  and  tlie  nearest  settle- 
ments were  prepared  a-ainst  the  attack ;  the  savages,  as  timid 
us  they  were  ferocious,  fled  at  the  appearance  of  wakeful 
resistance;  and  the  larger  ])art  of  the  colony  was  saved. 

But juiblic  works  were  abandoned,  and  the  settlements 
reduced  from  eighty  plantations  to  less  than  eiglit.  Sickness 
prevaikMl  among  the  dispirited  survivors,  who\vere  crowded 
into  narrow  (piartors;  some  returned  to  their  mother  country 
Die  number  of  inhabitants  had  exceeded  four  thousand  •  a 
year  after  the  massacre  tliere  remained  only  two  thousand  five 
hundred. 

The  blood  of  the  victims  became  the  nurture  of  the  plan- 
tation    Even  King  James,  for  a  moment,  affected  generosity 
gave,  from  the  Tower  of  London  arms  whicli  had  been  thrown 
by  as  good  for  nothing  in  Europe;  and  made  fair  lu-omises 
which  were  never  fultilk.l.     The  city  of  London  and  many 
private   persons   displayed    hearty    liberality.       Tiie    londoii 
conipany,  which  in  May,  lf!22,  had  elected  kicholas  Eerrar  to 
be  Lord  Southampton's  deputy,  "redoubled  their  coura-es  " 
and  urged  the  Virginians  not  to  change  their  abode,  no?  ap- 
ply all  their  thoughts  to  staple  con.modities,  but  "to  embel- 
ish  the  Sparta  up.ui  whicli  they  had  lighted."     AVhile  they 
bade  them    "not   to   rely  upon   anything   but   themselves'' 
they  yet  proniise<l  "tiiat  there  should  not  be  left  any  meanes 
miattempted  on  their  part."     They  announced  their  purpose 
of  sendmg  before  the  next  spring,  four  hundred  voun<r  men, 
well  furnished,  out  of  England  and  Wales;  ami  ihat  private 
undertakers  had  engaged  to  take  over  manv  hundre.ls  more 
As  to  the_  Indians,  they  wrore:  "The  innocent  blood  of  so 
many  Christians  doth  in  justice  cry  out  for   reveno-e      We 
must  advise  j-ou  to  root  out  a  people  so  cursed,  at 'least  to 
the  removal  of  them  far  from  you.     Wherefore,  as  they  have 
merited  let  them  have  a  perpetual  war  without  peace  or  truce 
and  without  mercy  too.     Put  in  execution  all  ways  and  means 
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for  their  dcstrnofio,,,  not  omitting  to  reward  tl.eir  neiffl.borinrr 
enemies  upon  tlio  bringing  in  of  their  Iieads." 

The   arrival   of   these  instructions  found  the  Virginians 
ah-eady  involved  in  a  war  of  externn-nation.     First  in  tlu.  field 
was  George  Sandys,  the  colonial  treasurer,  who  headed  two 
expeditions;  next,  Yeardley,  tlie  governor,  invaded  the  towns 
of  Opeehancanougli ;  Captain  Madison  entered  the  Potomac. 
Ihe  Indians  promptly  flod  on  indications  of  watclifulness  and 
.   resistance;  but  the  mi^lnight  surprise,  tlie  ambuscade  l,y  day 
might  be  feared;  and  they  proved  to  be  "an  enemy  not  sud^ 
denly  to  be  destroyed  witli  tlie  sword,  by  reason  of  their  swift- 
ness of  foot,  and  advantages  of  the  wood  to  which  upon  all 
assaults  they  retired."  ^ 

_  In  July,  1(123,  the  inliabitants  of  the  several  settlements 
in  parties,  under  commissioned  ollicers,  fell  upon  tlie  adioin- 
mg  savages;  and  a  law  of  the  general  assembly  commanded 
hat  in  July  of  1024  the  attack  should  be  repeated.  Six  years 
hiter,  the  colonial  statute-book  proves  that  ruthless  selicmes 
M'ere  s(i  1  nK.htated  ;  for  it  was  enacted  that  no  peace  should 
be  concluded  with  the  Indians-a  law  whicli  remained  in  force 
lor  two  years. 

Meantime  a  change  was  preparing  in  the  relations  of  the 
colony  with  the  parent  state.  The  can  of  Southampton  and 
his  fnends  gave  tlieir  services  freely,  having  no  motive  but 
the  advancement  of  the  plantadon;  the  adherents  of  the  for- 

7JZTT!:  ^"^T^/;]'"'"  ^'-^-^  ^vas  conspicuous,  under 
he  lead  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  constituted  a  relentless  fac- 
tion. As  the  sjiares  in  the  stock  were  of  little  value,  the  con- 
tests were  clncfly  for  the  direction,  and  were  not  so  much  the 
wranghngs  of  disappointed  merchants  as  the  conflict  of  politi- 

'^LTT  .1         "T':"^'  '^  '^"  "^'^^^^•^">'  "-^'^''^^  "-'  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  adventurers,  of  wliom  two  hundred  or 

more  usually  appeared  at  the  quarter  courts,  were  the  scenes 

for  freedom  of  debate,  where  tlie  patriots,  who  in  parliament 

advocated   the   cause   of   liberty,  triumphantly  opposed   tlie 

decrees  of  the  privy  council  on  su'ojects  connected  with  tlie 

rights  of  Virginia.     Tlie  unsuccessful  party  sought  an  ally  in 

the  king,  who  desired  to  recover  the  authoritv  of  wliich  he 

bad  deprived  himself  by  a  charter  of  liis  own  concession. 
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Moreover,  Gondoinar,  the  Spanish  envoy,  said  to  liim :  "  Tlie 
Virginia  courts  are  but  a  seminary  to  a  seditious  parliament." 
Besides,  he  was  haunted  by  a  passion  to  wed  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son  to  a  prineess  of  the  house  of  Spain,  and  therefore 
courted  the  favor  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  English  colony. 

Unable  to  get  the  control  of  the  company  by  overawinc^ 
their  assemblies,  the  monarch  resolved  upon  the  sequestration 
of  the  patent ;  and  raised  no  other  question  than  how  the  law 
of  England  could  most  plausibly  be  made  the  instrument  of 
tyranny.  ^  An  allegation  of  grievances,  set  forth  by  the  roy- 
ahst  faction  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  was,  in  May,  1623, 
fully  refuted  by  the  company,  and  the  ground  of  discontent 
was  answered  by  an  explanatory  declaration.     Yet  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  engage  in  a  general  investigation  of 
the  concerns  of  the  cor])oration ;  the  records  were  seized,  the 
deputy  treasurer  imprisoned,  and  private  letters  from  Virginia 
intercepted  for  inspection.     Captain  John  Smith  was  particu- 
larly examined ;  his  honest  answers  exposed  the  defective  ar- 
rangements of  previous  years,  and  he  favored  the  cancelling 
of  tlie  charter  as  an  act  of  benevolence  to  tlie  colony. 

To  the  Virginia  quarter  court,  held  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
June  for  tlic  annual  election,  James  sent  a  very  short  letter, 
in  which  he  said  :  "  Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do  for- 
bear the  election  of  any  ofticers  until  to-morrow  fortnight  at 
the  soonest,  but  let  those  that  be  already  remain  as  they  are 
in  the  mean  time."  The  reading  of  the*  letter  was  followed 
hy  a  long  and  general  silence,  after  whicli  it  was  voted  that 
the  present  oflicers  should  be  continued  because,  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  their  charter,  choice  could  be  made  only  at  a 
quarter  court. 

The  king,  enraged  at  the  company,  held  the  citing  of  their 
charter  as  a  mere  pretext  to  thwart  his  command ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  July  the  attorney-general,  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  company  was  referred,  gave  it  as  his  o])inion  tliat  the  kin^r 
might  justly  resume  the  government  of  Virginia,  and,  should 
they  not  voluntarily  yield,  could  call  in  their  patent  by  legal 
proceedings.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  the  king,  iii  Octo- 
ber, by  an  order  in  council,  mado  known  to  the  company  that 
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the  disasters  of  Yirginia  ^vere  a  consequence  of  their  ill  gov- 
ernment ;  that  he  had  resolved,  by  a  new  charter,  to  reserve  to 
lamself  the  appointment  of  the  officers  in  England,  a  no-ative 
on  appointments  in  Virginia,  and  the  supremo  control  01  all 
colonial  affairs.  Private  interests  were  to  be  sacredly  pre- 
served and  all  grants  of  land  to  be  renewed  and  conlii-med 

Tv  i^.  ."'"'''P'"^  '""'''^  ^^'"^  "^""g^'  '^'  P''^tent  would  be  re- 
called. This  was  in  substance  a  proposition  to  revert  to  the 
cJiarter  originally  granted. 

On  the  seventeenth  the  order  was  read  to  the  Yir-inia 
company  in  court  three  several  times ;  after  the  readin-  for  a 
long  while  no  man  spoke  a  word.  They  then  desired  a  month's 
delay,  that  all  their  members  might  take  part  in  the  final  de- 
cision. The  privy  council  peremptorily  summoned  them  to 
appear  before  it  and  make  their  answer  at  the  end  of  three 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  surrender  of  the 
charter  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  threescore  against  nine 

Lut  the  decision  of  the  king  was  already  taken;  and,  on 

the  twenty-fourth,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  proceed 

o  Virginia  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  plantation.     John 

llarvey  and  Samuel  Matthews,  both  distinguished  in  the  annals 

ot  Virginia,  were  of  the  committee. 

_  On  the  tenth  of  November  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was 
issued  against  the  company.  On  the  nineteenth,  the  next 
quai-ter  court  the  adventurers,  seven  only  opposing,  confirmed 
the  former  refusal  to  surrender  the  charter,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  For  that  purpose,  their  papers  were  for  a 
season  restored ;  certified  copies  of  them,  made  by  the  care  and 
at  the  expense  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  are  now  in  the  library  of 
congress.  ^ 

_  While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  the  com- 
missioners, early  in  1G24,  arrived  in  the  colony.  The  fjeneral 
assembly  was  immediately  convened.  The  company  had  re- 
futed the  al  egations  of  King  James,  as  opposed  to  their  inter- 
ests ;  the  colonists  replied  to  them,  as  contrary  to  their  honor 
and  good  name.  The  principal  prayer  was,  that  the  governors 
"Hght  not  have  absolute  power;  and  that  the  li])ertv  of  popu- 
lar assemblies  might  be  retained;  "for,"  say  they,  "nothing 
can  conduce  more  to  the  public  satisfaction  and  the  public 
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fo."  •    .    7Pr'^^'''°^^''*^*^^"'''^»^Sent  was  appointed 
to  repair  to  England ;  and,  to  defray  tl.o  expenses  of  Ihe  m  s 
Bion,  a  tax  of  four  pounds  of  the  best  tobacco  was  levied  upon 
every  male  who  was  above  sixteen  years  and  had  been  in  ^he 
colony  a  twelvemonth.     The  commissioner  unfortunately  died 
on  Ins  passage  to  Europe.     The  colony  continued  to  entreat 
he  kmg  not  to  give  credit  to  the  declarations  in  favor  of  the 
truly  miserable  years  of  Sir  Thomas  Smythe's  gove  nment 
and  to  repel  the  imputations  on   that  of'south^nprrnd 
r  errar  as  malicious. 

In  vain  was  it  attempted,  by  means  of  intimidation  and 
promises  of  royal  favor,  to  obtain  a  petition  for  the  revoca 
ion  of  the  charter.  Under  that  charter  the  assen  brjas 
Itself  convened  ;  and,  after  prudently  rejecting  a  proposition 
which  might  have  endangered  its  own  existence,  it\X  ded 
to  memorable  acts  of  independent  legislation.  ^ 

The  rights  of  property  were  strictly  maintained  against  ar- 
bitrary taxation.     "The  governor  shall  not  lay  any  taxe    or 
ympositions  upon  the  colony,  their  lands  or  commodUies,  othe 
way  than  by  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly,  to  be  levyed 
and  ymp  oyed  as  the  said  assembly    hall  appoynt."     Virgin^ 
the  oldest^colony,  set  the  great  example  of  a  ju^  and  firm  leg  ! 
lation  on   he  manag    nent  of  the  public  money.     The  rir^hts  of 
personal  liberty  were  asserted,  and  the  power  of  the  exe^citive 
eircumscnbcd.     The  several  governors  had  in  vain  attempt  d 
by  penal  statutes,  to  promote  the  culture  of  corn;  the  true 
remedy   .-as    now   discovei.d    by   the    colonial    bgislatu"" 
^or  the  encouragement  of  men  to  plant  store  of  corn  the 
price  shall  not  be  stinted,  but  it  sliall  be  free  for  every  man  to 
sen  It  as  deare  as  he  can."     The  reports  of  contro/ers    "  n 
England  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public  tran 
quilhty  by  an  express  enactment  "that  no  person  within  tl 

sume  to  be  disobedient  to  the  present  government."  These 
laws,  so  judiciously  framed,  show  how  readily,  witli  the  aid  of 
free^discussion,  men  become  good  legislators  on  their  own  con- 

While  the  royal  London  commissioners  wc-e  urging  the 
^  irgimans  to  renounce  their  right  to  the  privileges  whicirthov 
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exercised  bo  well,  the  English  parliament  was  in  session ;  and 
a  gleam  of  hope  revived  in  the  company,  as  in  April,  1G24 
Ferrar  presented  their  elaborate  petition  for  redress  to  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  kingdom.     The  house  of  commons  took 
np  the  business  reluctantly,  and  appointed  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April  for  its   consideration.      But   on   that   day,   before 
•my  progress  was  made,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  king  • 
"That  he  both  already  had,  and  would  also  hereafter  take  the 
affau-  of  the  Virginia  company  into  his  own  most  serious  con- 
sideration and  care;  and  that,  by  the  next  parliament,  they 
should  all  see  he  would  make  it  one  of  his  masterpieces,  as  it 
well  deserved  to  be."     The  house  assented  by  a  general  si- 
lence,  '  but  not  without  soft  muttering  that  any  other  busi- 
ness might  in  the  same  way  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  par- 
liament." _   Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was  able  to  secure  for  the  staple 
of  Yirgima  complete  protection  in  the  English  market  against 
foreign  tobacco,  by  a  petition  from  the  commons,  which  was 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation.     On  the  sixteenth  of  June 
im,  the  last  day  of  the  Trinity  term,  judgment  was  given 
agiimst  the  treasurer  and  company,  and  the  patents  were  can- 
celled; but  not  till  the  company  had  fuHilled  its  high  destiny 
by  conceding  irrevocably  a  liberal  form  of  government  to  Eng- 
lishmen in  Virginia.  * 
]\reantime,   commissioners  arrived  from  the  colony    and 
made  their  report  to  the  king.    They  enumerated  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  infant  settlement;  they  euloo-izod  the 
soil  and  the  climate  ;  they  held  up  the  plantations  as'of  -reat 
national  importance,  and  an  honorable  monument  of  the  rcign 
of  King  J;unes ;  and  they  expressed  a  preference  for  the  onV. 
inal  constitution  of  IGOH.     Supported  by  their  advice,  the 
king  resolve.l  himself  to  "  take  care  for  the  government  of  the 
country."     In  its  domestic  government  and  franchises  no  im- 
inediate   change  was  made.     Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  thou-h  ho 
had  been  an  ardent  friend  of  the  London  company,  ^as,  in 
August,  confirmed  in  office;  and  ho  and  his  council  were 
only  empowered  to  govern  «  as  fully  and  amplve  as  any  gov- 
ernor and  council  resident  there,  at  any  time  within  the  si)ace 
of  five  years  now  last  past."     This  term  of  five  years  was  pre- 
cisely the  period  of  representative  government ;  and  the  limi- 
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tation  formally  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  popular  assem- 
blies Iho  king,  in  appointing  the  council  in  Virginia,  re- 
fused  to  ncrminatc  the  embittered  partisans  of  the  court  faction, 
and  fonned  the  administration  on  the  principles  of  accommo' 
dation.  But  death  prevented  the  royal  legislator  from  prepar- 
ing for  the  colony  a  code  of  fundamental  laws. 
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CnAPTER  IX. 

RESTRICTIONS   ON    COLONIAL   COMMERCE. 

AscENniNa  the  throne  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March, 
1625,  m  his  twenty-fiftli  year,  Charles  I.  inherited  the  princ^l 
pies  and  was  governed  by  the  favorite  of  his  father.  The  re- 
joicings in  consequence  of  his  recent  nuptials  with  a  Bourbon 
pnncess,  and  preparations  for  a  parliament,  left  hini  little  leis- 

foi  the  crown,  Ins  first  Virginia  measure  was  a  proclamation 
^siicd  withm  a  fortnight  of  his  accession;  it 'confirmed  to' 
Yngrn^a  and  the  Somer  isles  the  exclusive  supply  of  the 
British  market  with  tobacco.     After  a  few  days  a  new  procla- 
mahon  appeared,  in  which  he  announced  his  fixed  resolution 
of  becommg,  through  his  agents,  the  sole  factor  of  the  planters 
When,  early  in  1020,  Wyatt  retired,  the  reappointment  of  Sir 
txeorge  1  cardley  was  in  itself  a  guarantee  that,  as  "  the  former 
mtercsts  of  \  irginia  were  to  be  kept  inviolate,"  so  the  repre- 
senta  ive  government  would  be  maintained ;  for  by  Ycardley 
It  had  been  introduced.     In  hi.  commission,  in  which  William 
Clay  borne,  described  as  "a  person  of  quality  and  trust,''  is 
named  as  secretary,  the  monarch  expressed  his  desire  to  en- 
courage and  perfect  the  plantation  ;  "  the  same  means  that 
were  formerly  thought  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colony" 
were  contmued ;  and  the  power  of  the  governor  and  council 
was  limited,  as  in  the  commission  of  Wyatt,  by  a  reference  to 
the  usages  of  the  ast  five  years.     The  words  were  interpreted 
as  favoring  the  wishes  of  the  colonists;  and  King  Charles,  in- 
tent only  on  a  revenue,  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  pnpnl.r 
assembly.     \  n-ginia  rose  rapidly  in  public  esteem  ;  in  1027  a 
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In  November  of  that  your  the  career  of  Ycardloy  was 
closed  by  deatli.  Tosterity  retains  a  grateful  recollection  of 
the  man  who  lirst  convened  a  reprosentutive  assembly  in  the 
wer,tcrn  hcmi8i)heru;  the  colonists,  in  a  letter  to  the  privy 
council,  pronounced  a  eulo-y  on  liis  virtues.  The  day  after 
his  burial,  and  in  the  absence  of  John  Harvey  who  was  named 
in  Yeardiey's  connnission  as  his  eventual  successor,  Francis 
AVest  was  elected  governor;  for  the  council  was  authorized  to 
elect  the  governor,  "  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ease 
should  require," 

In  the  preceding  August  the  king,  by  a  letter  of  instnic- 
tions  to  tlie  governor  and  council,  olfered  to  contract  for  the 
whole  croj)  of   tobacco,  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  an 
assenddy  might  be  convened  to  consider  his  proposal.     In 
•March,  ir.2S,  the  assembly,  in  its  reply,  which  was  signed  by 
the  governor,  by  five  mend^ers  of  tJie  council,  and  by  thirty- 
one  burgesses,  acquiesced  in  the  royal  monopolv,  but  protested 
against  its  being  farmed  out  to  individuals.     The  Virginians, 
liappier  than  the  people  of  England,  enjoyed  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative government;    and,  through  resident  planters  who 
composed  the  council,  they  repeate<lly  made  choice  of  their 
own  governor.     When  West  designed  to  embark  for  Kuro])e, 
his  phice  was  supplied  by  the  election  of  John  Pott,  the  best 
surgeon  and  i)hysician  in  the  colony. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  death  of  Yeardlcy  reached 
England  tlian  the  king  issued  a  commission  to  Harvey  as  gov- 
ernor. The  instrument,  while  it  renewed  tlie  limitations  which 
liad  previously  been  set  to  the  executive  authority,  permitted 
the  governor  to  supply  all  vacancies  occurring  in  tlie  council 
in  Virguiia,  sul^,    .,  to  approval. 

In  1G21),  after  the  appointment  of  Harvey  and  before  his 
retui-n  to  America,  Lord  Baltimore  visited  Yirginia.  Its  .gov- 
ernment pursued  him  as  a  Romanist,  and  would  not  sulTer  him 
to  plant  within  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Plymouth  were  invited  to  abandon  their  cold  and 
stenle  abode  for  the  milder  regions  on  Delaware  bay-a  plain 
indication  that  Puritans  were  not  as  yet  molested. 
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Late  in  ll,e  year  Ilarvoy  arrived  in  Virginia,  ITo  mot  Lis 
first  Moml,l>-  ot  l.nrgf,™  in  183J,  a  week  before  Barter  As 
bm  first  appearance  in  Au.erica  bad  been  will,  no  friendlv 
designs,  so  new  bo  was  tl.o  support  of  those  wl,„  desired  lurg; 
grant,  of  land  and  separate  jurisdictions;  and  l.e  preferred 

Rdti!!    '"?  ,?     '"'  I"''"*'""  ""<!  patrons,  especially  Lord 
Baltcnunc,  to  the  ^-clfarc  of  the  colony.     AToreovcr,  he  held  a 
warran     o  rcccuo  for  lun.sclf  all  fin™  arising  from  any  son- 
encoof.ts  courts  of  justice.     In  his  proceedings  bewasfongh 
and  pa..s,„nate,  pronouncing  has.y  jndg,„o„ts  and  qu.irrelliL 
with  the  connc;  yot,  while  arbitrary  power  was  4pidly  ad- 
yancng  m  Kuglaml,  tbo  Virginians  uninterruptedly  ^Lod 
mdepcnden    leg.s-.tion ,  through  the  agency  of  tifeir  reiT 
sentatncs, hey  levied  and  appropriated  taxesfsecured  the     ee 
.ndustry  „f    he,r  eiti.ens,  guarded  the  forts  with  their  o™ 
0  d,ers  at  tbo.r  own  charge,  and  gave  publicity  to  their  stat- 
ntes.    AV  hen  the  defects  a..d  inconveniences  of  infai'  l"„i,la. 
.on  were  remedied  by  a  revised  code,  which  was  puM'sbed 
«  tb  the  approh.,„on  of  the  governor  a,.'  council,  the  pri^  dcpes 

vh.ch  the  as.cu,idy  had  ever  claimcc -c  confirmed.    L.lefd 

they  had  not  bccm  questioned.  The  governor  had  advised  t'^i 
he  should  l,avo,  for  the  tin,o  being,  a  negative  voice  on  all  acts 
of  leg,slat,on ;  and  the  govemn.ent,  in  i^s  reply,  bad  sug.  sted 
hat  the  aws  made  in  Virginia  should  stand  only  as  p'^p, 
t,on,  nntd  the  king  sho.dd  «>tily  then,  ,mder  Ids  great  sS- 
bnt  the  lnn,tat,on  was  not  introduced  into  his  commission.  De 
\  nes  who  v.s.ted  Virginia  in  lC32-'33,  found  reason  to  praise 
the  advanced  cond.l.on  of  the  settlement,  tbo  abundance  of  its 
products,  and  the  liberality  of  its  government 

The  com,nnnity  was  nevortbcless  disturbed  because  fines 
now  the  perqu.s,tes  of  the  governor,  were  rashly  imposed  and 
relentlessly  e.x,acted.  In  103.5,  the  discontent  of  vU^Ma  at 
ho  d,sn,en>ber,nent  of  its  territory  by  the  patent  of  Wd  Bal 
tnnoro,  was  at  ,ts  height.  While  Clayboino,  who  had  been 
superseded  a,  secretary,  resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland 
over  Kent  island  and  over  trade  in  the  Chesapeako,  Harvey 
courted  he  favor  of  Balti.noro.  Tbo  colonists  wore  fired  wih 
nKl,gnat,„„  th.at  their  governor,  who  was  b.atefnl  to  them   o 

h,SBeif.v,Undv,olence,shouldhetray.heir  territorial  intelt 
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In  tlie  latter  part  of  April  a  multitude  of  people,  among 
whom  was  the  sheriff  of  York,  assembled  in  that  place  at  the 
house  of  William  Earrcno,  who  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the 
meeting.     Francis  Pott  read  a  petition  wi-ittcn  bj  his  brother, 
the  governor  by  election  whom  Harvey  had  superseded,  and 
subscribed  by  many  from   other  parts  c.   the  countrv,  com- 
plaining of  a  tax  imposed  by  Harvey ;  of  the  want  of  "justice 
m  his  administration  ;  and  of  his  unadvised  and  dangerous 
dealings  with  the  Indians.     For  this  act  the  governor  ordered 
the  sheriff,  Francis  Pott,  and  another,  to  be  ai)prehended,  and 
called  tlie  council  to  assist  in  suppressing  these   mutinous 
gatherings.      But,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  Matthews,  an  old 
planter,  and  other  members  of  the  council,  came  to  his  house, 
armed,  and  attended  by  fifty  musketeers.    John  Utie,  a  coun- 
cillor, struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  :  "  I  arrest  you  for 
treason;"  which  consisted,  as  they  said,  in  going  about  to 
betray  their  forts  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  of  Marvland. 
The  musketeers  were  ordered  to  draw  back  until  rhere  sliould 
be  use  for  them,  and  guards  were  stationed  in  all  the  ap- 
pi-oaches   to   the   Iiouse.      The   three   prisoners   wore   set  at 
liberty.     The  petition  against  tlie  governor  was  produced,  and 
made  the  pretext  for  calling  for  an  assembly,  by  whicli,  as 
a  proclamation  announced,  complaints  against  tlie  governor 
would  be  heard.     Matthews,  a  man  of  quick  temper,  whom 
Harvey  had  opposed  at  the  board  with  exceeding  animosity, 
inform  ^d  him  that  the  fury  against  him  could  not  be  appeased.' 
He  attempted  to  make  terms  with  the  council ;  but  they  would 
yield  to  none  of  his  conditions,  and  chose  in  his  jjlace  John 
West,  who  immediately  assumed  the  government.     Harvey 
finally  consented  to  go  to  England,  and  there  make  answer 
to  their  complaints.    He  professed  to  fear  "  tliat  tlie  mutineers 
intended  no  less  than  the  subversion  of  Maryland." 

On  the  elevench  of  December  the  cause  "of  Sir  John  Har- 
vey was  investigated  by  the  privy  council,  tlio  king  himself 
presiding.  "To  send  hither  the  governor,"  said'  Charles, 
"is  an  assumption  of  the  regal  power;  it  is  necessary  to 
send  him  back,  though  to  stay  but  a  day ;  if  ],e  can  clear  him- 
self, he  shall  remain  longer  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done."    The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  council  of  Vir- 
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ginia  to  present  their  co.nplaints  had  not  arrive,!.     In  their 

aga,n.t  1  ,n,.    It  appeared  that  he  had  assumed  power  to  plafe 
and  d^plaee  „,oi„bers  of  the  council,  and  that  under  the  pfovo! 

aiiother.    But  ho  denied  tliat  lie  had  unduly  favored  trade 
wuh   he  Dutch,  or  that  ho  had  conntenancod  the  popth  di 

fa'i:i:'t;:^-^;:t::'" "-  --  '-^'^ "-  -  '^^^ 

A  few  days  later,  in  aeeordanco  with  the  roauest  of  T„r^ 
Balfmore,  Harvoy  ..eeived  a  new  c„,„,„issi:;i^  -UnW 
h.s  powers  as  before,  but  reserved  tho  appointment    ovaefn 
c.es  in  t  »  council  to  the  government  in  England      In  lonse" 
quenco  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  kind's  sMr,       tl'T 
was  to  have  sailed,  he  did  not  reach  ^^J^'lZt^ 
10o7,  after  an  absence  of  moro  than  a  year  and  a  half.    wZZl 
delay  be  ,net  the  council  at  tho  church  of  Elizabeth  cl  pub 
.shed  he  k.ng's  proclamation,  pardoning,  with  a  few  e.cep 
t.ons,  all  persons  who  had  given  aid  in  thclatc  practieeraSt 
luu;  and  summoned  an  assembly  for  the  following  FobCv 
Dm.,ng  .  e  period  of  his  office  the  accustomed  legisL  ^e  r  S 
of  the  colony  were  not  impaired  ""-Hants 

ass  bi;''i;'vi .tLn' S\a^r"^' "°"^^""''  "^  «™-> 

i„  .  1,  ,     Sini",  debts  had  l)con  contracted  to  be  naid 

m  tobacco ;  and  as  the  article  rose  in  value,  in  conscouence  J 

enact  that  no  man  need  pay  moro  than  two  thirds  of  bis  debt 
dunng  he  stmt;"  and  that  all  creditors  should  tlkc-fot' 
lion  at   \\  jaf t  jiasaed  silontlv  away 

ernof  %',e7'''"';"^''  Y',''"'"  ^-■'»'-y  ™  eonstitnf ed  gov- 
erno,.  The  members  of  his  council  were  to  take  part  with 
l..m  m  snpplymg  vacancies  in  that  body.  Hie  ius't  ,  ,lt 
cnjomcd  Inn,  to  be  careful  that  God  should  be  s  v  d  Ift 
ho  forn,  cstabli..hed  in  the  church  of  England,  and  ,ot  to  srf 
for  any  ..movat  on  in  matters  of  rdigio„r  Ea  h  con  "ellti  „ 
was  t„  provide  for  its  own  minister.  The  oaths  of  s;^;  e'm  ™ 
•nd  allegiance  wore  to  be  teudered  to  residents,  and  recusant^ 
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"to  be  sent  home."  Justice  was  to  be  administered  according 
to  the  laws  of  England.  Besides  the  qnarter  courts,  inferior 
courls  were  to  be  established  for  minor  suits  and  offences; 
and  probate  of  wills  was  provided  for.  All  men  above  sixteen 
years  were  to  bear  arms.  Trade  with  the  savages  without 
special  license  was  forbidden.  To  every  person  who  had  emi- 
grated since  midsummer,  1625,  a  patent  for  fifty  acres  of  land 
was  ordered.  The  general  assembly  was  to  meet  annually,  the 
governor  having  a  negative  voice  on  its  acts.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  assembly,  the  residence  of  the  government  might  bo 
removed  to  a  more  healthful  place,  which  should  take  the  old 
name  of  Jamestown.  One  of  the  instructions  imposed  by  the 
prerogative  most  severe  and  unwarrantable  restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  trade,  of  which  the  nature  will  presently  be 
explained. 

It  was  in  February,  1642,  that  Sir  William  Berkoley  as- 
sumed the  government.     He  summoned  immediately  the  colo- 
nial legislature.     The  memory  of  factions  was  lost  in  a  general 
amnesty  of  ancient  griefs.      The  lapse  of  years  had  so  far 
effaced  the  divisions  which  grew  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  that,  when  George  Sandys  presented  to  the  commons 
of  England  a  petition  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient patents,  the  colonial  assembly  disavowed  the  design,  and, 
after  a  full  debate,  opposed  it  by  a  protest.     They  asserted 
the  necessity  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  because  it  "  is  the  blood 
and  life  of  a  commonwealth."     And  they  defended  their  pref- 
erence of  self-government  through  a  colonial  legislature,  by  a 
conclusive  argument :  "  There  is  more  likelyhood  that  such  as 
are  acquainted  with  the  clime  and  its  accidents  may  upon  bet- 
ter grounds  prescribe  our  advantages,  than  such  as  shall  sit  at 
the  helm  in  England."     The  king,  who  regarded  "all  corpora- 
tions as  refractory  to  "  monarchy  itself,  declared,  in  reply,  his 
purpose  not  to  change  a  form  of  government  in  which  "they 
"  received  so  much  content  and  satisfaction." 

The  Virginians,  aided  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  could  now 
deliberately  perfect  their  civil  condition,  (^ondcnniations  to 
service  had  been  a  usual  punishment ;  these  were  abolished. 
In  the  courts  of  justice,  a  near  approach  was  made  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England.     Eeliglon  was  provided  for,  the  law 
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about  land  titles  adjusted,  an  amicable  treaty  .vith  Maryland 
matured,  and  peace  with  the  Indians  confirmed.  Taxes  were 
assessed  not  m  proportion  to  numbers,  but  to  men's  abilities 
and  estates.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  moved  in  the  En^! 
hsh  parhamen  ,  belonged  equally  to  the  colony;  and  the  righfs 
of  property,  the  freedom  of  industry,  the  exercise  of   civ 

ter^v  "'frr^  '"■  ''  """'^  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
tenty  A  future  i.nmunity  from  taxes  and  impositions  " 
except  such  as  should  be  freely  voted  for  their  L  .2s 
"was  expected  as_ the  fruits  of  the  endeavors  of  their  legisl  1 
ture  The  restraints  with  which  their  navigation  was  threat- 
ened were  not  enforced,  and  Virginia  enjoyed  nearly  al  the 
premtcy."  '  """'''  '°'''  concede,  and  retai/his  su 

fho  ^^' *;:i""^l^^^  ^f  the  popular  party  in  England  did  not  alter 
the  condition  or  the  affections  of  the  Virginians.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  by  parliament  in  November,  1643,  with 

Ileniy  Vane,  Pym  and  Cromwell,  promised,  indeed,  freedom 
from  English  taxation  ;  but  this  i.nmunity  was  alread;  enjoyed. 
They  gave  the  colony  liberty  to  choose  its  own  governor;but 
It  had  no  dislike  to  Berkeley;  and,  though  there  was  a  mrty 
for  the  par  lament,  yet  the  king's  authority,  wh:oh  Charles 
Lad  ever  mildly  exercised,  was  maintained. 

The  condition  of   contending  factions  in   England  had 
brought  the  opportunity  of  legislation  independent  of  Euro- 
pean control;  and  the  act  of  the  assembly,  restraining  relig- 
ious liberty,  proves  the  attachment  of  the  representatrves  of 
Virgmia  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  to  rovalty.     "Here" 
the  tolerant  Whitaker  had  written,  "neither  "surplice  nor  sub 
Bcription  is  spoken  of  ;  "  and  many  Puritan  families,  perhaps 
some  even   of  the  Puritan  cle-gy,  had    planted  themselves 
within  tue  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.     The  honor  of  Laud  had 
been  yin<lK-atcd  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac the  dc-crees  of  the  court  of  high  commission  were  allowed 
to  be  valid  ;  but  there  is  no  Irace  of  persecutions  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  colony.     The  laws  were  harsh  :  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  been  mild.     A  disposition  to  non-conform- 
ity was  soon  to  show  itself  even  in  the  council.     An  invitation 
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which  had  been  sent  to  Boston  for  Puritan  ministers,  implies 
a  belief  that  they  would  have  been  admitted.  Eut  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  in  England  had  given  an  immediate  political 
importance  to  religious  sects :  to  tolerate  Puritanism  was  to 
nurse  a  republican  party.  It  was,  therefore,  in  March,  IGiS, 
specially  ordered  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach,  pub- 
licly or  privately,  except  in  conformity  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  non-conformists  were  banished.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  ministers,  invited  from  Boston  by  the  Pu- 
ritan settlements  in  Virginia,  carried  letters  from  Winthrop, 
written  to  Berkeley  and  his  council  by  order  of  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts.  "The  hearts  of  the  people  were 
much  inflamed  with  desire  after  the  ordinances;"  but  the 
missionaries  were  silenced  by  the  government,  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  country.  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  "  a  courtier,  and 
very  malignant  toward  the  way  of  the  churches"  in  New 
England. 

AVith  the  Indians  no  terms  of  peace  were  entertained. 
Hearing  of  the  dissensions  in  England,  they  resolved  on  one 
more  attempt  at  a  general  massacre.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  1644,  they  began  a  concerted  onset  upon  the  frontier 
settlements.  But  hardly  had  they  steeped  their  hands  in  blood 
before  they  were  dismayed  by  the  sense  of  their  own  weakness, 
and,  after  having  killed  three  hundred  persons,  they  fled  to 
distant  woods. 

Effective  measures  were  promptly  taken  by  the  English, 
and  so  little  was  apprehended,  when  they  were  on  their  guard, 
that,  two  months  after  the  massacre,  Bcrlceley  embarked  for 
England,  leaving  Richard  Kemp  as  his  substitute.  A  border 
warfare  continued,  yet  ten  men  were  suflicicnt  to  protect  a 
place  of  danger. 

In  1()4(),  the  aged  Opechancanough  was  taken  captive,  and 
died  of  wounds.  In  October,  of  that  year,  Necotowance,  his 
successor,  about  fifteen  months  after  Berkeley's  return  from 
England,  made  peace  with  Virginia,  on  the  conditions  of  sub- 
mission and  a  cession  of  lands.  The  original  possessors  of  the 
soil  began  to  vanish  from  the  neighborhood  of  I]nglish  settle- 
ments, leaving  no  enduring  memorials  but  the  names  of  rivers 
and  mountains. 
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The  colonists  acquired  the  management  of  all  their  con- 
cerns ;  war  v/^.,  levied,  and  peace  concluded,  and  territory  an- 
nexed, in  conformity  to  the  acts  of  their  own  representatives. 
Possessed  of  security  and  quiet,  abundance  of  land,  a  free 
market  for  tlieir  staple,  and  having  England  for  their  guardian 
against  foreign  oppression,  rather  than  their  ruler,  the  colonists 
enjoyed  all  the  prosperity  wliich  a  virgin  soil,  equal  laws,  and 
general  uniformity  of  condition  and  industry  could  bestow. 
Their  cottages  were  filled  with  children,  the  ports  with  ships 
and  emigrants.     At  Christmas,  1648,  there  were  trading  in 
Virginia  ten  ships  from  London,  two  from  J^ristol,  twelve  llol 
landers,  and  seven  from  New  England.     The  number  of  the 
colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand,  and  they  who  had  sus- 
tained  no  griefs  were  not  tempted  to  engage  in  the  feuds 
which   rent   tlie   mother   country.      After  the   execution  of 
Charles,  in  KUi),  though  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
favored  republicanism,  the  government   recognised  his   son 
without  dispute.     The  disasters  of  the  royalists  in  England 
strengthened  their  party  in  the  New  World.     Men  of  consid- 
eration "  among  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,"  struck  "  with 
horror  and  despair  "  at  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.,  and  desir- 
ing no  reconciliation  with  unrelenting  "  rebels,"  made  their 
way  to  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  every  house  was 
for  them  a  "  hostelry,"  and  every  planter  a  friend.     "  Virginia 
was  whole    for  monarchy,  and   the  last  country,   belonging 
to    England,  that   submitted   to   obedience  of  the  common- 
wealth" 

In  June,  1050,  the  royal  exile,  from  his  retreat  at  Breda, 
transmitted  to  Berkeley  a  new  conmiission,  and  still  controlled 
the  distribution  of  offices.  But  the  pnrliament  did  not  long 
permit  its  authority  to  be  denied.  P,y  a  memorable  ordinance 
of  October  third,  it  empowered  the  council  of  state  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  colonies  to  obedience,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prohibited  foreign  ships  from  trading  at  any  of  the  ports  "in 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Bermudas,  and  Virginia."  Maryland, 
which  had  taken  care  to  acknowledge  the  new  order  of  things,' 
was  not  expressly  included  in  the  ordinance. 

While  ])rcprrations  were  making  for  the  reduction  of  the 
loyal  colonies,  the  commercial  p,;!icy  of  England  underwent  a 
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revision,  to  which  the  interests  of  English  merchants  and  ship- 
builders impai-ted  consistency  and  durability. 

No  sooner  Iiad  Spain  and  Portugal  found  their  way  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  America  than  they  claimed  a 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  of  the  wider  world,  and  the  H,  „an 
religion,  dividing  it  between  them,  forbade  the  intrusion  of 
competitors  by  the  pains  of  excommunication 

In  Europe,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  vindicated  against 
Spam  and  Portugal  by  a  state  hardly  yet  recognised  as  inde- 
pendent, and  driven  by  the  stern  necessity  of  its  dense  popu- 
lation to  seek  resources  upon  the  water.    Grofius,  its  gifted  son 
who  first  gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  -free  ships  make 
free  pods,    defended  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and  appealed  to 
the  judgment  of  all  free  governments  ana  nations  against  the 
maritime  restrictions,  which  humanity  denornced  as  contrary 
to  the  prmeiples  of  social  intercourse,  which  justice  derided  as 
infringing  the  clearest  natural  rights,  which  enterpris(>  rejected 
as  a  monstrous  usurpation  of  the  oceans  and  the  winds      The 
relinquishment  of  navigation  in  the  East  Indies  was  required 
by  fepam  as  the  price  at  M-hich  its  independence  should  b-^ 
acknowledged,  and  the  rebel  republic  preferred  to  defend  its 
separate  existence  by  arms  rather  than  purchase  security  by 
circumscribing  the  courses  of  its  ships.     While  the  in-IoHous 
Janies  of  England  was  negotiating  about  points  of  tlieoloo-y 
whde  the  inore  unhappy  Charles  was  struggling  against  tl'ie' 
liberties  of  Ins  sul)jects,  the  Dutch,  a  little  confederacy ,  which 
had  been  struck  from  the  side  of  Spain,  a  new  people,  scarcely 
known  as  a  nation,  had,  by  their  superior  skill,  begun  to  eno-ross 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.     Their  ships  were  found  in 
the  harbors  of  Yirginia,  in  the  West  Indian  archipelago,  in  the 
south  ot  Africa,  among  the  troi)icaI  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  even  in  the  harbors  of  China  and  Japan.     Their  tradin^r- 
houses  were  planted  on  the  Hudson  and  the  coa^^t  of  (Guinea  in 
Java  and  Brazil.     One  or  two  rocky  islets  in  the  AYest  Indies 
m  part  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  as  unworthy  of  culture  fur- 
nished these  daring  merchants  a  convenient  shelter  for  a  lar-e 
contraband  traffic  with  the  termfrma.     The  freedom  and  the 
enterprise  of  Holland  acquired  maritime  power,  and  skill  and 
wealth,  such  as  the  monopoly  of  Spain  could  never  command 
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The  causes  of  the  commercial  jrreatness  of  Holland  were 
forgotten  in  envy  at  its  success.     It  ceased  to  appear  as  the 
gallant  cha.rjpion  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ai^ainst  Spain,  and 
became  env.ed  as  the  successful  rival.     The  Enirlish  ..avern- 
mont  resolved  to  protect  the  English  merchant.     Cromwell 
desired  to  confirm  the  maritime  power  of  his  country;  and 
baint-John,  a  Puritan  and  a  republican  in  theory,  though  never 
averse  to  a  limited  monarchy,  devised  the  first  act  of  naviga- 
tion, winch,  in   105],  the  politic  Whitelocke  introduced  a'nd 
earned  through  parliament.      Henceforward,  the   commerce 
between  England  and  her  colonies,  between  England  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  was  to  be  conducted  in  ships  solely  owned 
and  pnneipally  manned,  by  English.nen.     Foreigners  might 
bring  to  England  nothing  but  the  products  of  their  respective 
countnes,  or  those  of  which  their  countries  were  the  estab- 
hshed  staples.     The  act  was  levc.'     l  against  Dutch  commerce, 
and  was  but  a  protection  of  British  shipping ;  it  contained  no 
clause  relatmg  to  a  colonial  monopoly,  or  specially  injurious  to 
an  American  colony.     Of  itself  it  inflicted  no  wound  on  Vir- 
gniia  or  A^ew  England.     In  vain  did  the  Dutch  expostulate 

iTonrVl-  w/-  "  ^'"'''^  ''^  commercial  amity;  the  parlia- 
ment studied  the  interests  of  England,  and  would  not  repeal 
laws  to  please  a  neighbor.  -^ 

A  naval  war  followed,  which  Cromwell  desired,  and  Hol- 
land endeavored  to  avoid.  Each  people  kindled  with  national 
enthusuism  ;  and  the  annals  of  recorded  time  had  never  known 
so  many  great  naval  actions  in  such  quick  succession.  This  was 
he  war  in  which  Blake  and  Ayscue  and  De  Ruyter  gained 
their  gory;  and  Tromp  fixed  a  broom  to  his  ma  t,  as  if  to 
sweep  the  English  flag  from  the  seas. 

_  Cromwell  aspired  to  make  England  the  commercial  empo- 
num  of  the  worhl.  His  plans  extended  to  the  acquisition  of 
harbors  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  France  was  ol.lio-ed  to 

Mard_>ke,and  Gravelmes;  and   Dunkirk,  in   the  summer  of 
lb58,  was  g,ven  up  to  his  ambassador  by  the  French  kino-  in 
person.     He  desired  harbors  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
and  an  alliance  with   Protestant  Sweden  was  to  secure  Idn 
Bremen  and  Elsinore  and  Dantzic.     In  the  West  Indies  he 
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aimed  at  obtaining  Cuba;  iiis  commanders  captured  Jamaica- 
and  the  attempt  at  the  reduction  of  Ilispamohi,  then  the  chief 
possession  of  Spain  amon^^  the  islands,  failed  only  throu-h  the 
incompetency  or  want  of  concert  of  his  ao-cts  '^ 

The  protection  of  English  shipping,  thus  established  as  a 
part  o.  the  Lritisli  commercial  policy,  was  the  successful  exe- 
cution of    a  scheme  which  many  centuries  before  had  been 
at  emp  ed.     In  1(541,  a  new  and  most  oppressive  restriction  on 
colonial    commerce  M-as  inserted  in  the   instructions   of  Sir 
AVilham  Berkeley.    No  vessel  laden  with  colonial  commodities 
might  sail  from  the  harbors  of  Virginia  for  any  ports  but  those 
of  England,  that  the  staple  of  those  commodities  mi<dit  be 
made  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  king  be  secure  of  the 
customs  whicli  were  his  du..     All  trade  with  foreign  vessels 
except  in  case  of  necessity,  was  forbidden.     At  the  moment 
this  mstniction  was  disregarded,  but  the  system  was  sure  to  be 
revived,  for  it  leagued  together  the  English  merchant  and  the 
English  government  in  the  oppression  of  those  who  for  more 
than  a  century  remained  too  feeble  to  offer  effectual  resist- 
ance. 

The  ordinance  which  was  adopted  in  October,  1750  for 
reducing  to  obedience  the  colonies  which  adhered  to  the  Stu- 
arts, forbade  all  intercourse  with  them,  except  to  those  who  had 
a  license  from  parliament  or  the  council  of  state.     It  excluded 
foreigners  ngorously,  and,  in  connection  with  the  navigation 
act  of  the  following  year,  it  confirmed  tlie  monopoly  of  colo- 
nial commerce.  ^  This  state  of  commercial  law  was  modified 
by  the  manner  m  which  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth 
was  established.     The  force  that  was  sent  to  reduce  Barbadoes 
encountered,  in  1G52,  a  momentary  resistance  from  the  royalist 
government;  but,  on  its  surrender,  the  people  found  their  lib- 
erties secured.     One  of  their  number,  in  a  letter  to  Bradshaw 
then  president  of  the  council  of  state,  raised  the  question  of 
coming  times,  saying:  "  The  great  dilHculty  is,  how  we  shall 
have  a  representative  with  you  in  your  government  and  our 
parliament.     That  two  representatives  be  chosen  by  this  island 
to  advise  and  consent  to  matters  that  concern  this  place,  maJ 
be  both  just  and  necessary ;   for,  if  laws  be  imposed  upon 
us  without  our  personal  or  implied  consent,  we  cannot  be 
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accounted  better  than  slaves,  wliieh,  as  all  Englishmen  abhor 
to  see,  so  I  am  confident  you  detest  to  have  them.  This  is  so 
clear  that  I  shall  not  need  to  enforce  it  with  argument." 

Of  the  conuuissioners  whom  the  republican  rulers  of  Great 
Britam  elected  to  settle  the  authority  of  the  English  common- 
wealth in  the  Chesapeake,  two  of  them,  Richard  Bennett  and 
Claybornc,  were  taken  from  among  the  planters  themselves  • 
their  instructions  constituted  them  the  paciHcators  and  bene- 
factors of  their  country.     Only  in  case  of  resistance  was  war 
threatened ;  if  Virginia  would  adhere  to  the  commonwealth, 
she  might  be  mistress  of  her  own  destiny.     What  opposition 
needed  to  be  made  to  a  power  which  seemed  voluntarily  to 
propose  a  v-irtual  independence  ?    No  sooner  had  the  Guinea 
frigate,  in  March,  1052,  anchored  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake,  than  "all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside,"  and 
the  colonists  yielded  by  a  voluntary  deed  and  a  mutual  com- 
pact.    It  was  agreed,  upon  the  surrender,  that  the  "  tkople  of 
^  iRGiNiA  "  should  have  all  the  liberties  of  the  free-born  people 
o±  England,  should  intrust  their  business,  as  formerly,  to  tlieir 
own  grand  assembly,  should  remain  unquestioned  for  their 
past  loyalty,  and  should  have  "as  free  trade  as  the  peoiile  of 
England."     All  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Long  Parliament: 
but  the  article  which  was  to  restore  to  Virginia  its  ancient 
bounds,  and  that  which  covenanted  that  no  taxes,  no  customs 
might  be  levied,  except  by  their  own  representatives,  no  forts 
erected,  no  garrisons  maintained,  but  by  their  own  consent 
were  referred  to  a  committee,  and  were   never  definitively 
acted  npon.  "^ 

^  Till  the  restoration,  the  colony  of  Virginia  practically  en- 
joyed liberties  as  large  as  the  favored  Xcw  England,  and  dis- 
played  equal  fondness  for  popular  sovereignty.  The  execu- 
tive oflicers  became  elective;  and  so  evident  were  the  desi-ns 
of  all  parties  to  promote  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  Eichard  Bennett,  himself  a  commissioner  of  the 
parliament,  a  merchant,  and  a  Roundhead,  was,  on  tlie  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  commissioners,  unanimously  chosen 
governor.  The  oath  required  of  the  burgesses  made  it  their 
paramount  duty  to  provide  for  "the  general  good  and  pros- 
perity" of  Virgini.!,  and  its  inhabitants.     Under  Berkeley's 
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administration,  "BenTiett  l.ad  been  oppressed  in  Vir-inia;  and 
now  there  was  not  the  aW^hU^Ht  effort  at  revenfre. 

The  acts   of    1052,   which    constituted   the   p)vern.ncnt 
claimed  for  the  assembly  the  privilege  of  deHning  the  iiowors' 
which  were  to  beh.n-  to  the  governor  and  council,  and  the 
pubhc  good  was  declared  to  require  "that  the  right  of  elect- 
ing all  ollicers  of  this  colony  should  appertain  to  the  bur- 
gesses,   as  "the  representatives  of  the  peoj-le."     It  had  been 
usual  for  the  governor  and  council  to  sit  in  the  assembly  ;  the 
expediency  of  the  custom  was  questioned,  and  a  temporary 
compromise  ensued;    they  retained  their  for.ner  right,  but 
were  re<p.ire<l  to  take  the  oath  which  was  adnnnistered  to  the 
burgesses.     The  house  of  burgesses  acted  as  a  convention  of 
the  people,  distributing  j^ower  as  the  public  welfare  rc.piired. 
Cronnvell  never   made   any   appointments   for  Virginia. 
Wiien,  in  KJaa,  Bennett  retired,  the  assembly  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Kdward  Diggs,  who  had  before  been  chosen  of  the 
council,  and  who  "  had  given  a  signal  testimony  of  his  fidelity 
to  Vii-gmiaand  to  the  commonwealth  of  Knglaiul,"  received 
the  suffrages.    Upon  the  report  of  a  committee  concerning  the 
unsettled  government  of  Virginia,  the  council   of   Stat^'o  in 
London  nominated  to  the  protector  for  the  office  of  governor 
the  very  same  man,  as  one  who  would  satisfy  all  parties  and 
interests  among  the  colonists ;  but  no  evidence  has  been  found 
that  (.romwell  acted  upon  the  advice.     The  commissioners  in 
the  colony  were  chiefiy  engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  and 
adjusting  the  boundaries  of  Maryland. 

_    The  right  of  electing  the  governor  continued  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  in  1G5S,  Sam- 
uel ]\ratthews,  sor  of  an  old  planter,  was  chosen  to  the  office. 
I>ut  from  too  exalted  ideas  of  his  station,  he,  with  the  eoun- 
c.l,  became  involved  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  assembly 
by  which  he  had  been  elected.     The  burgesses  had  enlarged 
iho.r  power  by  excluding  the  governor  and  council  from  their 
sessions,  and,  having  thus  reserved  to  themselves  the  first  free 
discussion  of   every  law,  had   voted   an   adjournment  from 
April  till  November.     The  governor  and  council,  by  message, 
declared  the  dissolution  of  tue  assembly.     The  legality  of  the 
dissolution  was  denied,  and,  after  an  oath  of  secrecy,  every 
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burscHS  was  enjoined  not  to  betray  liis  trust  by  HubrnisHlon. 
Matthews  yielded,  reservin«r  -i  ri^dit  of  .appeal  to  the  protector. 
When  the  liousu  unanimouHly  voted  the  governor's  answer 
UTisatisfactory,  he  revoked  tlie  order  of  dissolution,  but  still 
referred  the  decision  of  the  dispute  to  Cromwell.     The  mem- 
hers  of  the  asseird)ly,  apprehensive  of  a  limitation  of  colonial 
liberty  by  the  reference  of  a  i)olitical  question  to  England, 
deterinined  on  the  assertion  of  their  independent  jjowers.     A 
committeo  was  a])pointed,  of  whicli  John  Carter,  of  Lancaster, 
was  the  chief.     The  governor  atid  council  had  ordered  tho 
dissolution  of  the  assembly ;  the  burgesses  now  annulled  the 
former  election  of  governor  and  council.     Having  tlius  exer- 
cised not  merely  the  right  of  election,  but  tho  more  extraor- 
dinary rig] if  of  removal,  they  re-elected  Matthews,  "who  by 
us,"  they  added,  "shall  be  invested  with  all  the  just  riglits 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  governor  and  captain-general 
of  Virginia."     The  governor   acknowledged  the  valid  ty  of 
his  ejection  by  taking  the  oath  which  had  just  been  prescribed, 
and  the  council  was  organized  anew.     Tlie  spirit  of  popular 
liberty  established  all  its  claims. 

^  On  tlie  death  of  Cromwell,  the  burgesses  deliberated  in 
private,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  Richard  Cromwell 
should  be  acknowledged.  Hut  it  was  a  more  interesting  ques- 
tion whether  the  change  of  ])rotector  in  England  would 
endanger  liberty  in  Virginia.  The  letter  from' the  council 
had  left  the  government  to  be  administered  accor  ting  to  for- 
mer usage.  The  assembly  declared  itself  satisfied  with  the 
language.  But,  that  tlici-o  might  be  no  reason  to  question  the 
existing  us;ige,  the  governor  was  summoned  to  come  to  the 
house,  where,  in  1C59,  he  appeared  in  person,  acknowledged 
the  supreme  power  of  electing  officers  to  be  by  tlie  present 
laws  resident  in  the  assenddy,  and  pledged  himself  to  join  in 
addressing  the  new  protector  for  special  confirmation  of  all 
existing  ])rivileges.  The  reason  for  this  proceeding  is  as- 
signed :  "that  what  is  their  privilege  now  may  be  the  privi- 
lege of  their  posterity." 

On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  Virginians  were  without  a 
chief  magistrate,  at  the  time  when  the  resignation  of  Richard 
left  England  without  a  government.     The  burgesses,  who  were 
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iimncdi.itcly  {'oiivoiied,  cniictcu  «  that  the  fiiipreino  power  of  the 
Kovcniiiiriit  (.f  tlii.s  countiy  sliall  bo  roHident  in  tho  asHciuhly ; 
and  all  utKm  nhall  issiK?  in  it.;  name,  until  thcM-e  t^hall  •  , ;. ,  froni 
Kii-,daiid  a  conimisHioii,  which  tho  assi'iuhlv  itsci:  ,,  uH  u^jud/'o 
to  be  lawfuh"     'I'hirt  Iiaviiig  been  (h.ne,  Sir  WM'iinn  i.^erkcley 
waH  ehM'ted  governor,  and,  acknowledging  tlie      lidiiv  of  tho 
acta  of  tho  l)urgeKHefi,  wliom,  it  was  agreed,  lio  v       (    in  no 
event  dissolve,  he  accepted  the  ollice,  and  ree  )gniK    1  M-ithont 
a  seriiple  (he  authority  to  which  he  owed  his  .  lev  . On.     "  I 
am,"  said  he,  "  but  a  servant  of  the  assend.ly."     The  donu'nion, 
awaiting  tho  settlement  of  ulTairs  in  England,  lioi)ed  iov  tho 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Virginia  at  that  day  i)ossesRcd  not  one  considerable  town, 
and   her  statutes  favored  the  independcneo  of   the  planter 
rather  than   the    security  of   trade.     The    representatives  of 
colonial   landholders   voted  "  the  total  ejection  of  mercenary 
attorneys."     f^y  a  special  act,  emigrants  were  safe  against 
suits  desigm-d  to  enforce  engagements  that  had  been  made  in 
Kurope,  and  colonial  obligations  might  be  satisiied  by  a  sur- 
render (.f  property.     Tobacco  was  generally  used  instead  of 
coin.     Theft  was  hardly  known,  and  the  s])irit  of  the  criminal 
law  was  mild.     The  highest  judicial  tribunal  was  the  assem- 
bly, which  was  convened  once  a  year,  or  oftcner.     Already 
largo  landed  i)roprictor8  were  frc(picnt,  and  plantations  of  two 
thousand  acres  were  not  unknown. 

During  the  susp(>nsion  of  the  royal  govcrnnicnt  in  Eng- 
land,  Virginia  regulated  her  eonunerce  by  independent  laws. 
The  ordinance  of  1(550  was  rendered  void  by  the  act  of  capit- 
ulation ;  the  navigation  act  of  Cromwell  was  not  designed  for 
her  oppressi,in,  and  was  not  enforced  within  her  borders.     If 
an  (K'casional  confiscation  took  place,  it  was  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  colonial  assembly.     The  war  between  England 
and  the  United  Provinces  did  not  wholly  interrupt  the  inter- 
course of  the  Dutch  with  the  Englisli  colonies,  and  though, 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  trade  was  contraband,  the  EngHsh 
restrictions  wi're  disregarded.     A  remonstrance,  addressed  to 
Cromwell,  in  1050,  demanded  an  unlimited  liberty,  and  avo 
ma}'  suppose  that  it  Avas  not  refused,  for,  some  months  before 
Croi.iweirs  death,  the  Virginians  « invited  the  Dutch  and  ail 
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foroi^'nci-H"  to  trade  with  tliom,  on  j)nvinont  of  no  InVrhor 
duty  than  tliat  whi(;h  was  loviod  on  such  En^Wi.sh  vc-ssds  as 
were  hound  for  a  forei-n  port.  Proposals  of  peace  and  com- 
merce hetween  New  Metlierhmd  and  Virginia  were  discussed 
without  scruplr;  i.y  the  respective  colonial  governinents,  and, 
in  ir,.i(),  a  stati  te  (,f  Vir-inia  exter.ded  to  every  (Christian 
nation,  in  amity  with  E.igland,  a  i.romiso  of  liherty  to  trade 
and  equal  justice.  At  the  restoration,  Virginia  enjoyed  free- 
dom of  commerce. 

Virginia  was  the  first  state  in  the  world,  with  separate 
districts  or  boroughs,  diffused  over  an  extensive  surface,  where 
representation  was  organized  on  the  principle  of  a  suffrage  em- 
bracing all  payers  of  a  tax.  In  1655,  an  attempt  was^nadc 
to  hmit  the  right  to  honsekecpers ;  but  the  very  next  year  it 
was  deeded  to  be  "hard,  and  unagreeable  to  reason,  that  any 
person  shall  pay  espial  taxes,  and  yet  have  no  votes  in  elec- 
tions ; '  an.l  the  electoral  franchise  was  restored  to  all  free- 
men. Servants,  when  the  time  of  their  bon.lage  was  com- 
pleted, became  electors,  and  might  be  chosen  burgesses. 

Religious  liberty  advanced  under  the  influence  of  inde- 
pendent domestic  legislation.  No  churches  had  been  erected 
except  in  the  heart  of  the  col.my ;  and  there  were  so  few 
ministers  that  a  bounty  was  offered  for  their  importation. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles,  conformity  had  been  enforced  by 
measures  of  disfranchisement  and  exile ;  in  1058,  under  the 
commonwealth,  all  things  respecting  parishes  and  parishioners 
were  referre,!  to  theh-  own  ordering;  and  religious  liberty 
would  have  been  perfect  but  for  an  act  of  intolerance,  by 
winch  Quakers  were  banished,  and  their  return  proscribed  as 
a  lelony. 

Thus  Virginia  established  the  supremacy  of  the  popular 
branch,  freedom  of  trade,  the  independence  of  rcli-ious  so- 
cieties  security  from  foreign  taxation,  and  the  elective  fran- 
ch-se  for  every  one  .vho  paid  so  much  as  a  jwll-tax.  Proud 
of  her  own  sons,  she  already  preferred  them  for  places  of 
authority.  Emigrants  never  again  de^^ired  to  live  in  En.- 
land  Prosperity  advanced  with  freedom;  dreams  of  new 
staples  and  infinite  wealth  were  indulged;  and  the  popu- 
lation, at  the  epoch  of  the  restoration,  may  have  been  about 
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thirty  thousand.  Manj  of  the  recent  comers  had  been  loy- 
alists, good  officers  in  the  war,  mer.  of  education,  oi  prop- 
erty, and  of  condition.  The  revolution  had  not  subdued 
their  characters,  but  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  divided  them 
from  the  strifes  of  Eu'-ope ;  their  industry  was  employed  in 
making  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations;  and  the 
interests  and  liberties  of  the  land  which  they  adopted  were 
dearer  to  them  than  the  monarchical  principles  which  they 
had  espoused  in  England.  Virginia  had  long  been  the  homo 
of  its  inhabitants.  "Among  many  other  blessings,"  said  their 
statute-book,  "God  Almighty  hath  vouchsafed  increase  of 
children  to  this  colony;"  and  the  huts  in  the  wilderness 
were  as  full  as  the  birds'  nests  of  the  woods. 

The  clear  atmosphere,  especially  of  autumn,  and  the  milder 
winter,  delighted  the  comers  from  England.      Many  objects 
of  nature  were  new  and  wonderful :  the  loud  and  frequent 
thunder-storms ;  forests,  free  from  underwood,  and  replenished 
with  sweet  barks  and  odors ;  trees  in  the  season  clothed  in  flow- 
ers of  brilliant  colors ;   birds  with  gay  plumage  and  varied 
melodies.     Every  traveller  admired  the  mocking-bird,  which 
repeated  and  excelled  the  notes  of  its  rivals ;  and  the  hum- 
ming-bird, so  bright  in  its  hues  and  so  delicate  in  its  form, 
quick  in  motion,  rebounding  from  the  blossom  into  which  it 
dips  its  bill,  and  as  soon  returning  to  renew  its  many  addresses. 
The  rattlesnake,  with  the  terrors  of  its  alarum  and  the  deadli- 
ness  of  its  venom ;  the  opossum,  celebrated  for  the  care  of  its 
offspring;  the  noisy  frog,  booming  from  the  siiallows  like  the 
English  bittern ;  the  flying  squirrel ;  the  myriads  of  pigeons, 
darkening  the  air  with  the  innnensity  of  their  flocks,  and 
breaking  with  their  weight  the  boughs  of  trees  on  which  they 
alighted—became  the  subjects  of  the  strangest  tales.      The 
concurrent  relation  of   Indians  seemed  to  justify  the  belief 
that,  within  ten  days'  journey  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
there  was  a  country  where  gold  might  be  wasl.ied  from  the 
sand. 

Various  werr  the  employments  by  which  rlic  stillness  of 
life  was  relieved.  George  Sandys,  who  for  a  time  was  in 
Virginia  as  treasurer  for  the  colony,  a  poet,  whose  verse  was 
tolerated  by  Dry  den  and  praised  by  his  frieud  JDraytoa  and 
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by  Izaak  Walton,  as  well  as  by  Richard  Baxter,  employed 
hours  of  niglit  in  translating  ten  books  of  Ovid's  "Meta- 
morphoses." The  lover  of  the  garden  found  the  fruits  of 
Europe  improved  in  flavor  by  the  joint  influence  of  climate 
and  soil,  llie  chase  furnished  a  perpetual  resource.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  horse  was  multiplied;  and  to  improve 
that  no.x.^  animal  was  early  an  object  of  pride,  soon  to  be 
favored  by  legislation. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Virginians  was  proverbial.  Land 
was  cheap,  and  competence  followed  industry.  There  was 
no  need  of  a  scramble.  The  morasses  v/ere  alive  with  water- 
fowl; the  creeks  abounded  with  oysters,  heaped  together  in 
inexhaustible  beds;  the  rivers  were  crowded  with  fish-  the 
forests  were  alive  with  game  ;  the  woods  rustled  with 
coveys  of  quails  and  wild  turkeys;  and  hogs,  swarming  like 
vermm,  ran  at  large  in  troops.  It  was  "the  best  poor  man's 
country  in  the  world."  "  If  a  happy  peace  be  settled  in  poor 
i^ngland,"  it  had  been  said,  "then  they  in  Virginia  shall  be 
as  happy  a  people  as  any  under  Heaven." 
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COLOXIZATIOX    OF   JIARYLAND. 


^  YiRGixiA,  by  ita  second  .iiartor,  extended  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  therefore  included 
the  soil  which  forms  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  country  toward  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  wa's 
explored ;  settlements  in  Accomack  were  extended  ;  and 
commerce  was  begun  with  tribes  which  Smith  had  been  the 
iirst  to  visit.  In  1021,  Pory,  the  secretary  of  the  colony, 
"made  a  discovery  into  the  great  bay,"  as  far  as  the  river 
Patuxent,  which  he  ascended ;  but  liis  voyage  probablv 
reached  no  farther  to  the  north.  An  English  settlement  of 
a  hundred  men,  on  the  eastern  shore,  was  a  consequence  of 
Lis  voyage.  The  hope  "  of  a  very  good  trade  of  furs  "  with 
the  Indians  animated  the  adventurers. 

An  attempt  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  this  intercourse  was 
made  by  William  Clayborne,  whose  resolute  spirit  was  des- 
tined to  oxert  a  long-continued  influence.     His  first  appear- 
ance in  America  was  as  a  surveyor,  sent  by  the  London  com- 
pany to  nudce  a  map  of  the  country.      At  the  f;:ll  of  the 
cor])oration,  he  had  been  appointed  hy  King  James  a  member 
of  the  council;   and,  on  the  accession  of  Charl,   ,  was  con- 
tinued in  office,  and,  in  repeated  conunissio'is,  was  nominated 
secretary  of  state.     He  further  received  i-.tliorit-  from  the 
governors  of  Virginia  to  discover  the  source  ui  U:^  bay  of  the 
Chesajieake,  and  explore  any  j.art  of  the  prov.nce,  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude.     T'pon  his 
favorable  representation,  a  company  w:-;  formed  in  England 
for  trading  with  the  natives;  o.nd,  in  May,  1^31,  through  the 
agency  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  Scon;'di  proprietary  of 
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Nova  Scotia,  a  royal  license  was  issued,  sanctionin^r  tlie  com- 
merce, and  conferrin<r  on  Clayborne  powers  of  government 
over  the  companions  of  his  voyages.     Under  th-'s  grant,  the 
isle  of  Kent  was  occupied  in  the  following  August,  and  the 
right  to  the  soil  was  soon  after  purchased   of  the  Indians. 
An  advanced  post  was  established  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna.     The   settlers  on   Kent  Island  were  all   mem- 
bers  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  in  February,  1G32,  tliey 
were  represented  by  a  burgess  in  the  grand  assembly  of  Vlr- 
gmia.     In  March  of  that  year,  their  license  was  comirmed  by 
a  commission  from  Sir  John  Harvey  as  governor  of  Yir-rinia. 
^  The  United  States  were  severj^ljy  colonized  by  men,  in 
origin,  religious  faith,  and  purpo-os,  as  various  ns  their  climes. 
Before  Virginia  could  occupy  the  :^ountry  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, a  new  government  in  that  quarter  was  ,  romised  to  Sir 
George  Calvert.    Born  in  Yorkshire,  educatedat  Oxford,  with 
a  mmd  enlarged  by  extensive  travel,  on  his  entrance  into  life 
he  was  befriended  by  Sir  Roben  Cecil,  advanced  to  the  honors 
of  knighthood,  and  at  length  employed  as  one  of  the  two  sec- 
retaries of  state.     In  1621,  he  stood  with  Wentworth  to  repre- 
sent  in   parliament  his  native  county,  and  escaped  defeat, 
though  not  a  resident  in  the  shire.     His  capacity  for  business, 
his  industry,  and  his  fidelity  to  King  James,  are  acknowledged 
by  all  liistorians.     In  the  house  of  commons  it  was  he  who 
made  an  untimely  speech  for  the  supply  of  the  king's  purse  • 
and,  when  the  commons  claimed  their  liberties  as  their  ancient 
and  unduub'ted  r'i!:h.  and  inheritance,  it  was  to  Calvert  the 
king  unbosomed  his  anger  at  their  use  of  such  "anti-monarch- 
ical words."     The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  with  a  Spanish  princess  were  conducted  entirely  by 
hi^n.     In  an  age  of  iiicreash.g  divisions  among  Protestants,  his 
mind  sought  relief  fr  .;n  controversy  in  tbo  bosom  of  the  Ro- 
man Cutholic  '^'    Hi;  and,  professing  his  conversion  without 
forfeiting  the  lu.'.g's  favor,  in  1624,  he  disposed  advantageously 
of  his  place,  which  had  been  granted  him  for  life,  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  T.ord  Baltiuh-re  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

lie  had,  from  early  year>,  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  Enr^- 
land  in  favor  of  American  plantations;  had  been  a  member  of 
the  great  company  for  Viiginia;  and,  while  secretary  of  state, 
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had  obtained  a  special  patent  for  the  southern  promontory  of 
Newfoundland,  named  Avalon,  after  the  fabled  isle  from  which 
King  Arthur  was  to  return  alive.  How  zealous  he  was  in 
selecting  suitable  emigrants,  how  earnest  to  promote  order 
and  industry,  how  lavishly  he  expended  his  estate  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  his  settlement — is  related  by  those  who 
have  written  of  his  life.  He  desired,  as  a  founder  of  a  colony, 
not  present  profit,  but  a  reasonable  expectation  ;  and,  avoiding 
the  evils  of  a  common  stock,  he  left  each  one  to  enjoy  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  industry.  Twice  did  he,  in  person,  inspect 
his  settlement.  In  1G29,  on  his  second  visit,  with  ships 
BBanned  at  his  own  charge  he  repelled  the  French,  who  were 
hovering  round  the  coast  to  annoy  English  fishermen  ;  and, 
having  taken  sixty  of  them  prisoners,  he  secured  temporary 
tranquillity  to  his  countrymen  and  his  colonists. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  ho  wrote  to  the  king  from 
his  province  that  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  that 
place  were  no  longer  to  be  resisted ;  that  from  October  to  May 
both  land  and  sea  were  frozen  the  greater  part  of  the  time ; 
that  he  was  forced  to  shift  to  some  warmer  climate  of  the  New 
"World  ;  that,  though  his  strength  was  much  decayed,  his  incli- 
nation carried  him  naturally  to  "  proceedings  in  plantations." 
He  the'  desired  the  grant  of  a  pi-ecinct  of  land  in  Vir- 

ginia, '    'h     le  same  privileges  whicli  King  James  had  con- 
ceded lo       i  in  Newfoundland. 

Despatching  this  petition  to  Charles  I.,  he  embarked  for 
Virginia,  and  arrived  there  in  October,  the  season  in  which 
the  country  on  the  Chesapeake  arrays  itself  in  its  most  attrac- 
tive brightness.  The  governor  and  council  forthwith  ordered 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be  tendered  him. 
It  was  in  vain  that  lie  proposed  a  form  which  he  was  willing 
to  subscribe ;  they  insisted  upon  that  which  had  been  chosen 
by  the  English  statutes,  and  which  was  purposely  framed  in 
such  language  as  no  Catholic  could  adopt.  An  explanatory 
letter  was  transmitted  from  the  Virginia  government  to  the 
privy  counc'l,  with  the  prayer  that  r-  ■  p'-piits  might  bo  suf- 
fered to  settle  among  tlicm. 

Almost  at  the  time  when  this  report  was  wr**en,  the  king 
at  Whitehall,  weighing  tliat  men  of  Lord  Baltimore's  condi- 
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tion  and  breeding  were  unfit  for  the  rugged  and  laborious 
beginnings  of  new  plantations,  advised  him  to  desist  from 
further  prosecuting  his  designs,  and  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  Pie  came  back ;  but  it  was  "  to  extol  Virginia  to  the 
skies,"  and  to  persist  in  his  entreaties.  It  was  represented  that 
on  the  north  of  the  Potomac  there  lay  a  country  inliabited  only 
by  native  tribes.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes 
were  preparing  to  occupy  it ;  and  a  grant  seemed  the  readiest 
mode  of  securing  it  by  an  English  settlement.  The  cancel- 
ling of  the  Virginia  patents  had  restored  to  the  monarch  his 
prerogative  over  the  soil ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  Calvert 
— a  man  of  such  moderation  that  all  parties  were  taken  with 
him,  sincere  in  his  character,  disengaged  from  all  interests, 
and  a  favorite  with  the  royal  family— to  obtain  a  charter  for 
uncultivated  domains  in  that  happy  clime.  The  conditions  of 
the  grant  conformed  to  the  wishes,  it  may  be  to  the  sugges- 
tions, of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  although  it  was 
finally  issued  for  the  benefit  of  his  son. 

The  ocean,  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  the  meridian  of 
the  western  fountain  of  the  Potomac,  the  river  itself  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  and  a  lino  drawn  due  east  from  Watkin's 
Point  to  the  Atlantic— these  were  the  limits  of  the  province, 
which,  by  the  king's  command,  took  the  name  of  Maryland, 
from  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  The  country  thus  described 
was  given  to  Lord  Baltimore,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  as  to  its 
absolute  lord  and  proprietary,  to  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of 
fealty  only,  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  two  Indian  arrows,  and 
a  fifth  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore  Avhich  might  be  found.  Yet 
authority  was  conceded  to  him  rather  witli  reference  to  the 
crown  than  the  colonists.  The  charter,  like  the  constitution 
of  Virginia  of  July,  1621,  jorovided  for  a  resident  council  of 
state ;  and,  like  his  patent,  which,  in  April,  1G23,  had  passed 
the  great  seal  for  Avalon,  required  for  acts  of  legi^^lation  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  freemen  or 
their  deputies.  Authority  was  intrusted  to  the  proprietary 
from^  time  to  time  to  constitute  fit  and  wholesome  ordinances, 
provided  they  svcre  consonant  to  reason  and  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  did  not  extend  to  the  life,  freehold,  or  estate  of 
any  emigrant.     For  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  the  English 
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statutes  restrainin*^  emigration  were  dispensed  with ;  and  all 
present  and  future  liege  ])e()ple  of  the  Englisii  king,  except 
such  as  should  he  expressly  forhidden,  might  transi)ort  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  Maryland.     Christianity,  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  church  of  England,  was  protected ;  hut  the  pat- 
ronage and  advowsons  of  churches  were  vested  in  the  pro- 
prietary ;  and,  as  there  was  not  an  English  statute  on  religion 
in  which  America  was  specially  named,  silence  left  room  for 
the  settlement  of  religious  allairs  by  the  colony.     Nor  was 
Baltimore  obliged  to  obtain  the  royal  assent  to  his  ajipoint- 
ments  of  officers,  nor  to  the  legislation  of  his  province,  nor 
even  to  make  a  communication  of  the  one  or  the  other.    More- 
over, the  English  monarch,  by  an  express  sti])ulation,  cove- 
nanted that  neither  he,  nor  his  heirs,  nor  his  successors,  should 
ever,  at  any  time  thereafter,  set  any  imposition,  custom,  or  tax 
whatsoever,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.     To  the 
proprietary  was  given  the  power  of  creating  manors  and  courts 
baron,  and  of  establishing  a  coloiual  aristocracy  on  the  system 
of  sub-infeudation.     But  feudal  institutions  could  not  be  ])(>r- 
petuated  in  the  lands  of  their  origin,  far  less  renew  their  youth 
in  America.     Sooner  might  the  oldest  oaks  in  Windsor  for- 
est be  transplanted  across  the  Atlantic  tlian  antirpiatcd  social 
forms.    The  seeds  of  popular  liberty,  contained  in  tho  chartei-, 
would  find  in  the  New  World  the  soil  best  suited  to  quicken 
them. 

Sir  George  Calvert  deserves  to  be  raidccd  among  the  wisest 
and  most  benevolent  law-givers,  for  he  connected  ids  hopes  of 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  with  the  establishment  of 
popular  in.,titutions;  and,  being  a  "papist,  wanted  not  charity 
toward  Protestants." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1(132,  before  the  patent  could 
pass  the  great  seal,  he  died,  leaving  a  name  in  jirivate  life  free 
from  reproach.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  taunted  with  being 
"  an  IlispanioHzed  papist ; "  and  the  justice  of  history  must 
avow  that  he  misconceived  the  interests  of  his  country  and  of 
his  king,  and  took  part  in  exposing  to  danger  civil  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  tlie  parliament  of  England.  Eor  his  8on,'Cecil 
Calvert,  the  heir  of  his  fatlier's  intentions  not  less  than  of  his 
fatlier's  fortunes,  tho  charter  of  Maryland  was,  on  the  twentieth 
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of  the  following  June,  published  and  confirmed  ;  and  he  ob- 
tained the  high  distinction  of  successfully  performing  what 
colonial  companies  resident  in  England  had  hardly  been  able 
to  achieve,  lie  planted  a  colony,  which  for  several  genera- 
tions descended  as  a  lucrative  patrimony  to  his  heirs. 

Virginia  regarded  the  severing  of  her  territory  with  appre- 
tension  ;  and,  in  1033,  before  any  colonists  had  embarked 
under  the  charter  for  Maryland,  her  commissioners  in  England 
remonstrated  against  the  grant,  as  an  invasion  of  her  commercial 
rights,  an  infringement  on  her  domains,  and  a  discouragement 
to  her  planters.  In  all  the  business,  Strafford,  the  friend  of 
the  father,  "took  upon  himself  a  noble  patronage  of"  Lord 
Baltimore  ;  and  the  remonstrance  was  in  vain.  The  privy- 
council  sustained  the  proprietary  charter;  they  left  the  claim- 
ants  of  the  isle  of  Kent  to  the  course  of  law ;  at  the  same  time 
they  advised  the  parties  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  dis- 
putes, and  commanded  a  free  commerce  and  a  good  correspond- 
ence between  the  respective  colonies. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  the 
sole  risk  of  colonizing  his  province ;  others  joined  with  him 
in  the  adventure ;  and,  all  ditliculties  being  overcome,  his  two 
brothers,  of  whom  Leonard  Calvert  was  appointed  his  lieuten- 
ant, "  with  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good 
fashion,  two  or  three  hundred  laboring  men  well  provided  in 
all  things,"  and  Father  White  with  one  or  two  more  Jesuit 
missionaries,  embarked  themselves  for  the  voyage  in  the  ijood 
ship  Ark,  of  three  hundred  tons  and  upward,  and  a  pinnace 
called  the  Dove,  of  about  fifty  tons.     On  the  twenty-second 
of  November,  1033,  the  ships,   having  been  placed  by  the 
priests  under  the  protection  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  I<^. 
natius,  and  all  the  other  guardian  angels  of  Maryland,  wei'die'd 
anchor  fr<.ni  the  isle  of  Wight.     As  they  sailed  by  way  of  the 
Fortunate  islands,  IJarbadoes,  and  St.  Christopher's,  it  was  not 
mitil  the  la.t  week  in  February  of  the  following  year  that 
they  arrived  at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia,  where,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  express  letters  of  King  Charles,  they  were  wel- 
comed with  courtesy  and  humanity  by  Harvey.     The  governor 
offered  them  wliat  Virginia  had  ol)tained  so  slowly,  and  at  so 
much  cost,  from  England :  cattle  and  hogs  and  poultry ;  two 
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or  three  hundred  stocks  already  grafted  with  apples  and  pears, 
peaches  and  cherries;  and  promised  that  the  new  plantations 
should  not  want  the  open  way  to  furnish  themselves  from  the 
old.  Clayhorne,  who  had  explored  the  C^hesapeake  bay,  and 
had  established  a  lucrative  trade  in  furs  from  Kent  and  Pal- 
mer's isles,  predicted  the  hostility  of  the  natives;  and  was 
told  that  he  was  now  a  member  of  Maryland,  and  must  relin- 
quish all  other  dependence. 

After  a  week's  kind  entertainment,  the  adventurers  bent 
their  course  to  the  north  and  entered  the  Potomac.     "  A  larger 
or  more  beautiful  river,"  writes  Father  White,  "  I  have  never 
seen ;  the  Thames,  compared  with  it,  can  scarce  be  considered 
a  rivulet ;  no  undergrowth  chokes  the  beautiful  groves  on  each 
of  its  solid  banks,  so  that  you  might  drive  a  four-horse  chariot 
among  the  trees."     Sheltered  by  a  small  island,  which  can 
now  hardly  be  identified,  the  Ark   cast  anchor,  while  Cal- 
vert, with  the  Dove  and  another  pinnace,  ascended  the  stream. 
At  about  forty-seven  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
he  came  upon  the  village  of  Piscataqua,  an  Indian  settlement 
nearly  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  found  an  English- 
man who  had  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians  as  a  trader, 
and  spoke  their  language  well.     With  him  for  an  interpreter,' 
a  parley  was  held.     To  the  request  for  leavo  for  the  new- 
comers to  sit  down  in  his  country,  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe 
answered:  "they  might  use  their  own  discretion."     It  did 
not  seem  safe  to  plant  so  fur  in  the  interior.     Taking  with 
him   the   trader,  Calvert  went   down   the   river,  examining 
the  creeks  and  estuaries  nearer  the  Chesapeake ;  he  entered 
the  branch  which  is  now  called  St.  Mary's ;  and,  about  four 
leagues   from  its  junction  with   the  Potomac,  he   anchored 
at  the  Indian  town  of  Yoacomoco.     The  native  inhabitants, 
having  suffered  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Susquchan- 
nahs,  who  occupied  the  district  between  that  river  and  the 
Delaware  bay,  had  already  resolved  to  remove  into  places  oi 
more  security  ;  and  many  of  them  had  begim  to  migrate.     It 
was  easy,  by  presents  of  cloth  and  axes,  of  hoes  and  knives, 
to  gain  their  good-will,  and  to  purchase  their  rights  to  the  soil 
which  they  were  preparing  to  al^andon.     With  mutual  prom- 
ises of  friendship  and  peaw,  they  readily  gave  consent  that 
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the   Englisli   bIiouUI   irnmedi.atcly  occupy  one   half   of  their 
town  ;  and,  after  tlio  harvest,  the  otlier. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Marcli,  tlie  day  of  tlie  Annuncia- 
tion, in  the  island  under  which  the  Ark  lay  moored,  a  Jesuit 
priest  of  the  party  offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which  in 
tiiat  region  of  the  world  had  never  been  celebrated  before. 
This  being  ended,  he  and  his  assistants  took  upon  tlieir  shoul- 
ders the  great  cross  which  they  had  hewn  from  a  tree  ;  and, 
going  in  procession  to  the  place  that  had  been  designated  for 
it,  the  governor  and  other  Catholics,  Protestants  as  well  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremony,  erected  it  as  a  tropliy  to  Christ 
the  Saviour,  while  the  litany  of  the  holy  cross  was  chanted 
humbly  on  their  bended  knees. 

Upon  the  twenty-seventh,  the  emigrants,  of  whom  by  far 
the  larger  number  were  Protestants,  took  quiet  ]iossession  of 
the  land  which  the  governor  had  bought.  Before  many  days, 
Sir  John  Ilarvey  arrived  on  a  visit ;  tlie  red  chiefs  came  to 
welcome  or  to  watch  the  emigrants,  and  were  so  well  received 
that  they  resolved  on  mutual  amity.  The  Indian  women 
taught  the  wives  of  the  new-comers  to  make  bread  of  maize  ; 
the  warriors  of  the  tribe  joined  the  huntsmen  in  the  chase. 
The  planters  removed  all  jealousy  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  settled  with  them  a  veiy  firm  league  of  peace  and 
friendship. 

Aa  they  had  come  into  possession  of  ground  already  sub- 
dued, they  at  once  planted  cornfields  and  gardens.  No  suffer- 
ings were  endured ;  no  fears  of  w\ant  arose ;  the  foundation  of 
Maryland  was  peacefully  and  happily  laid ;  and  in  six  months 
it  advanced  more  than  Virginia  had  done  in  as  many  years. 
The  proprietary  continued  with  great  liberality  to  provide 
everything  needed  for  its  comfort  and  protection,  expending 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  his  associates  as  many 
more.  But  far  more  memorable  was  the  character  of  its  insti- 
tutums.  One  of  the  largest  wigwams  was  consecrated  for 
religious  service  by  the  Jesuits,  who  could  therefore  say  that 
the  first  chapel  in  Maryland  was  built  by  the  red  men.  Of  the 
Protestants,  though  they  seem  as  yet  tu  have  been  without  a 
minister,  the  rights  were  not  abridged.  This  enjoyment  of 
liberty  of  conscience  did  not  spring  from  any  act  of  colonial 
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legislation,  nor  from  any  formal  and  general  edict  of  the  gov- 
ernor, nor  from  any  oath  as  yet  imposed  by  instructions  of 
the  proprietary.     English  statutes  were  not  held  to  bind  the 
colonies,  unless  they  especially  named  them  ;  the  clause  which 
m  the  charter  for  Virginia,  excluded  from  that  colony  "all 
persons  suspected  to  affect  the  superstitions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,"  found  no  place  in  the  charter  for  .Afaryland  •  and 
while  allegiance  was  held  to  be  due,  there  was  no  requirement 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy.     Toleration  gi-cw  up  in  the  pmv- 
ince  silently,  as  a  custom  of  the  land.     Through  the  benignity 
of  the  administration,  no  person  professing  to  believe  in  the 
divniity  of   Jesus  Christ  was  permitted  to  be  molested  on 
account  of  religion.     Roman  Catholics,  who  were  oppressed 
by  tlie  laws  of  England,  were  sure  to  find  an  asylum  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac;  and  there,  too,  Prot.'.tants  were 
sheltered  against  Protestant  intolerance.     From  ti     first,  men 
of  foreign  birtli  enjoyed  equal  advantages  with  tuoseof  the 
-Lnglish  and  Irish  nations. 

The  prosperity  and  peace  of  Maryland   seemed  assured 
Rut  no  sooner  had  the  allegiance  of  Clayborne's  settlement 
been  claimed  than  he  inquired  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
V  irginia  how  he  should  demean  himself ;  and  was  answered 
that,  as  the   question   was   undetermined   in   England,  they 
knew  no  reason  why  they  should  render  up  tl;    rights  of  the 
isle  of  Kent,  which  they  were   bound  in  duty  to  maintain, 
lortiiied  by  this  decision  and  by  the  tenor  of  letters  from 
the  kmg,  he  continued  his  traffic  as  before.     On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Baltimore,  in  September,  gave  orders  to  seize  him, 
if  he  did  not  submit  to  his  government;  and  the  secretary  of 
state  "directed  Sir  John  Harvey  to  continue  his  assistance 
agamst  Clayborne's  malicious  practices." 

In  February,  1035,  the  colony  was  convened  for  legisla- 
tion. Probably  all  ihe  freemen  were  present,  in  a  stSctly 
popular  assembly.  The  laws  of  this  first  legislative  body  of 
:Maryland  are  no  longer  extant,  nor  do  we  know  what  part  it 
took  m  vindicating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province.  Rut  in 
Ai)nl  of  that  year  the  pinnace,  in  which  men  emplovcd  by 
Clayborne  had  been  trafficking,  was  seized  by  a  partv  from  St. 
Mary's.     Resenting  the  act,  he  sent  a  vessel  into  the  Chesa- 
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pealve  to  domand  the  restoration  of  his  captured  property. 
On  tlio  tenth  of  May,  a  skinnisli  took  place  on  ono  of  tlio  rivers 
of  tlie  eastt-ru  bhore,  south  of  Kent  ishmd.  The  Muryhmders, 
with  the  h)8s  of  but  one  man,  bIcw  the  commander  and  two 
others  of  the  Virginians,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

^  Unable  to  continue  the  contest  by  force,  Chiyborno  re- 
paired to  Enghmd  to  lay  hi.n  case  before  the  king.     During 
his  absence,  and  just  before  the  end  of  1037,  the  government 
of  Maryland  established  itself  on  the  isle  of  Kent.     In  the 
following  January,  an  assembly,  in  which  Kent  island  was 
represented,  was  convened  ;  and  an  act  of  attainder  was  car- 
ried against  Clayborne,  as  one  who  had  been  indicted  for  pi- 
racy and  murder  and  had  fled  from  justice.     Thomas  Smith, 
who  had  served  as  his  otlicer,  could  not  be  tried  by  a  jury,' 
for  there  was  no  law  that  reached  his  case;  he  was  therefore 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  arraigned  upon  an  indictment 
for  piracy,  and,  after  his  plea  had   been  heard,  was   found 
guilty  by  all   the  members  except  one.     Sentence  was  ])ro- 
nounced  on  him  by  the  president,  in  the  name  of  the  fj'.e- 
men;  all  his  property  cxce])t  the  dower  of  his  wife  was  for- 
feited, and  he  was  condemned  to  1      hanged.     Then  did  the 
prisoner  demand  his  clergy;  but  it  was  denied  by  tlie  presi 
dent,  both  for  the  nature  "of  his  crime  and  that  it  was  de- 
manded after  judgment." 

In  England,  Clayborne  attempted  to  gain  a  hjaring;  and, 
partly  by  strong  representations,  still  more  by  the  inlluence  of 
Sir  William  Alexander,  succeeded,  for  a  season,  in  wimiing  the 
favoi-able  disposition  of  Charles.     But,  when  the  whole  affair 
came  to  be  iinally  referred  to  tlie  commissioners  for  the  planta- 
tions, it  was  found  that  the  right  of  the  king  to  confer  the 
soil  and  the   jurisdiction  of   Maryland  could  not  be  contro- 
verted ;  that  the  earlier  license  tw  --afHc  did  not  vest  in  Clay- 
borne any  riglits  which  were  vahd  against  the  charter ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  isle  of  Kent  belonged  to  Lord  Balti'more,' 
who  alone  could  permit  plantations  to  be  established,  or  com- 
merce wirh  the  Indians  to  be  conducted,  within  his  territory. 
The  people  of  Maryland  were  not  content  with  vindicat- 
ing the  limits  of  their  province;  they  were  jealous  of  their 
liberties.     Their  legislature  rejected  the  code  which  tlie  pro- 
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prietary,  as  if  holding  the  exclusive  privilege  of  proposing 
statute?,  had  prepared  for  their  government;  and,  in  their 
turn,  enacted  a  body  of  laAvs,  which  they  proposed  for  the 
assent  of  the  proprietary.  How  discreetly  they  proceeded 
cannot  now  be  known,  for  the  laws  which  were  then  enacted 
were  never  ratified,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  provincial 
records. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  popular  assem- 
blies burst  everywhere  into  life,  with  a  consciousness  of  their 
importance,  and  an  immediate  efficiency.     The  first  assembly 
of  Maryland  had  vindicated  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony ;  the 
second  had  asserted  its  claims  to  original  legislation  ;  in  1639, 
the  third  examined  its  obligations,  and,  though  its  acts  were 
not  carried  through  the  forms  essential  to  their  validity,  it 
showed  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  times  by  framing  a 
declaration  of  rights.     Acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  and  the  prerogatives  of  Lord  Baltimore,  it  con- 
firmed to  all  Christian  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  slaves  excepted, 
all  the  liberties  which  an  Englishman  enjoyed  at  home  by  vir- 
tue of  the  common  or  statute  law,  established  a  system  of  rep- 
resentative government,  and  asserted  for  their  general  assem- 
blies all  such  powers  as  were  exercised  by  the  commons  of 
England.     The  exception  of  slaves  impliesthat  negro  slavery 
had  already  intruded  itself  into  the  province.     At  this  session, 
any  freeman,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  election,  might 
attend  in  person;   thenceforward  the  governor  might   sum- 
mon his  friends  by  special  writ,  while  the  people  were  to 
choose  as  many  delegates  as  "  the  freemen  should  think  good." 
As  yet  there  was  no  jealousy  of  power,  no  strife  for  place. 
While  these  laws  prepared  a  frame  of  government  for  future 
generations,  we  are  reminded  of  the  feebleness  of  the  state, 
where  the  whole  people  contributed  to  "  the  setting  up  of  a 
water-mill." 

In  October,  1640,  the  legislative  assembly  of  Maryland,  in 
the  grateful  enjoyment  of  happiness,  seasonably  guarded  the 
tranquillity  of  the  province  against  the  perplexities  of  an  "  in- 
terim "  by  providing  for  the  security  of  the  government  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  deputy  governor.  Commerce  was 
fostered,  and  tobacco,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  subjected  to  in- 
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spectioTi.  The  act  which  established  church  liberties  declares 
that  "holy  church,  within  this  province,  shall  have  and  enjoy 
all  her  rights,  liberties,  and  franchises,  wholly  and  without 
blemish."  This  revival  of  a  clause  in  Magna  Charta,  cited  in 
the  preceding  century  by  some  of  the  separatists  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  religious  liberty,  was  practically  interpreted  as  in 
harmony  with  that  toleration  of  all  believers  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was  the  recognised  usago  of  the  land. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  Lord 
Baltnnore's  great  charge  and  solicitude  in  maintaining  the  gov- 
ernment, and  protecting  them  in  their  persons,  rights,  and  lib- 
erties ;  and,  therefore,  so  runs  the  statute  of  March,  1642, "  out 
of  desire  to  return  some  testimony  of  gratitude,"  they  granted 
'■  such  a  subsidy  as  the  young  and  poor  estate  of  the  colony 
could  bear."  Ever  intent  on  advancing  the  interests  of  his 
colony,  the  proprietary  invited  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 
to  Maryland,  offering  them  lands  and  privileges,  and  "  free 
liberty  of  religion ; "  but  Gibbons,  to  whom  he  had  forwarded 
a  commission,  was  "so  wholly  tutored  in  the  New  England 
discipline  "  that  he  would  not  advance  the  wishes  of  thelrish 
peer,  and  the  people  were  not  tempted  to  desert  the  bay  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  Chesapeake. 

The  aborigines,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Euro- 
peans, and  vexed  at  being  frequently  overreached  by  their 
cupidity,  began  hostilities ;  for  the  Indians,  ignorant  of  the 
remedy  of  redress,  always  planned  retaliation.  After  a  war  of 
frontier  aggressions,  extending  from  1642  to  1644,  but  marked 
by  no  decisive  events,  peace  was  re-established  with  them  on 
the  usual  terms  of  submission  and  promises  of  friendship,  and 
rendered  durable  by  the  prudent  legislation  of  the  assembly 
and  the  huiuaniu  of  the  government.  Kidnapping  them  was 
made  a  capital  offence,  the  sale  of  arms  to  them  prohibited  as 
a  felony,  and  the  pre-emption  of  the  soil  reserved  to  the  pro- 
prietary. 

To  this  right  of  pre-emption  Lord  Baltimore  would  suffer 
no  exception.  The  Jesuits  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from 
an  Indian  chief ;  the  proprietary,  "  intent  upon  his  own  affairs, 
and  not  fearing  to  violate  the  immunities  of  the  church,"  would 
not  allow  that  it  was  valid,  and  persisted  in  enforcing  against 
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Catholic  priests  the  necessity  of  obtaining  his  consent  before 
they  could  acquire  real  estate  in  his  province  in  any  wise  even 
by  gift. 

In  the  mixed  population  of  IVfaryland,  where  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  and  the  very  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  Protestants,  there  was  no  unity  of  sentiment 
out  of  which  a  domestic  constitution  could  have  harmoniously 
risen.     At  a  time  when  the  commotions  in  England  left  every 
colony  in  America  almost  unheeded,  and  Virginia  and  New 
England  were  pursuing  a  course  of  nearly  independent  legis- 
lation,  the  power  of  the  proprietary  was  almost  as  feeble  as 
that  of  tlie  king.     The  other  colonies  took  advantage  of  the 
period  to  secure  and  advance  their  liberties;  in  Maryland  the 
effect  was  rather  to  encourage  insubordination ;  the  govern- 
ment vibrated  with  every  change  in  the  political  condition  of 
England. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Leonard  Calvert,  the  proprie- 
tary's deputy,  repaired  to  England  to  take  counsel  with  his 
brother.     During  his  absence,  and  toward  the  ei.d  of  the  year 
1643,  a  London  ship,  commissioned  by  parliament,  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  St.  Mary's;   and   Brent,  the  acting  governor, 
under  a  general  authority  from  the  king  at  Oxford,^bnt  with 
an  indiscretioA  which  was  in  contrast  with  the  caution  of  the 
proprietary,  seized  the  ship,  and  tendered  to  its  crew  an  oath 
agamst  the  pariiament.     Eichard  Ingle,  the  commander,  hav- 
ing esca])ed,  in  January,  1G44,  was  summoned  by  proclamation 
to  yield  himself  up,  while  witnesses  were  sought  after  to  con- 
vict him  of  treason.     The  now  commission  to  Governor  Cal- 
vert plainly  conceded  to  the  representatives  of  the  province 
the  right  of  originating  laws.     It  no  longer  required  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  it  exacted  from  every  grant-e  of 
land  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietary.     This  last  measure 
proved  a  new  entanglement. 

In  September,  Calvert  returned  to  St.  Mary's  to  find  the 
colony  rent  by  factions,  and  Clayborne  still  restless  in  assertino- 
his  claim  to  Kent  island.  Escaping  by  way  of  Jamestown  tS 
London,  Ingle  had  obtained  there  a  letter  of  marque,  and, 
without  any  other  authority,  reappearing  in  Maryland,  he 
raised  the  standard  of  pariiament  against  the  established  au- 
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thorities,  made  away  with  the  records  and  tlie  great  seal,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  Protestants,  compelled  the  governor  and  secre- 
tary, with  a  few  of  their  devoted  friends,  to  fly  to  Virginia. 
Father  WJiite  and  the  other  Jesuit  missionaries  were  seized 
and  shipped  to  England;  an  oath  of  submission  was  tendered 
to  the  inliabitants,  but  it  was  not  subscribed  by  even  one  Cath- 
olic. After  his  lawless  proceedings,  which  wrought  for  the 
colony  nothing  but  confusion  and  waste  of  property  and  in- 
surrectionary misrule,  Ingle  returned  to  England. 

A  fugitive  in  Virginia,  Calvert,  in  1G45,  asked  aid  of  that 
province.  Its  governor  and  council  "  could  send  him  no  help," 
but  they  invited  Clayborne  "to  surcease  for  the  present  all 
intermeddling  with  the  government  of  the  isle  of  Kent." 
Their  offer  to  act  as  umpires  was  not  accepted.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  1G4G,  Calvert  organized  a  force  strong  enough 
to  make  a  descent  upon  St.  Mary's,  and  recover  the  province. 
In  April,  1G47,  he,  in  person,  reduced  Kent  island,  and  estab- 
lished Robert  Vaughan,  a  Protestant,  as  its  commander.  Tran- 
quillity returned  with  his  resumption  of  power,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  his  wise  clemency.  On  the  ninth  of  the  following 
June  he  died,  and  his  death  foreboded  for  the  colony  new  dis- 
asters, for,  during  the  troublous  times  which  followed,  no  one 
of  his  successors  had  his  prudence  or  liis  ability.  His  imme- 
diate successor  Avas  Thomas  Greer  3,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Meantime,  the  committee  of  plantations  at  London,  acting 
on  a  petition,  which  stated  truly  that  the  government  of  Mary- 
land, since  the  first  settlement  of  that  province,  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  recusants,  and  that  under  a  commission  from 
Oxford  it  hud  seized  upon  a  ship  which  derived  its  commission 
from  parliament,  reported  both  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  dep- 
uty unfit  to  be  continued  in  their  charges,  and  recommended 
that  parliament  should  settle  the  government  of  the  plantation 
in  the  hands  of  Protestants. 

This  petiti.  11  was  read  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  last 
week  of  the  year  1G4:5 ;  but  neither  then  nor  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  were  definite  measures  adopted  by  parliament, 
and  the  politic  Lord  Baltimore  had  ample  time  to  prepare 
his  own  remedies.  To  appease  the  parliament,  he  removed 
Greene,  and  iu  August,  lGi8,  appointed  in  his  place  WiUiam 
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Stone,  p  Protestant,  of  the  cliurch  oi'  England,  forraorlj  a 

slieriflp  in  Virginia,  wlio  had  promised  to  lead  a  hrge  number 

of  emigrants  into  Maryland.     For  his  own  security,  ho  boimd 

his  Protestant  lieutenant,  or  chief  gove:.'nor,  by  the  most  strin. 

gent  oath  to  maintain  his  rights  and  do:;ninion  as  absolute  lord 

^and  proprietary  of  the  province  of  Ma,ryland ;  and  the  oath, 

>%'hich  was  devised  in  lG-i8,  and  not  before,  and  is  preserved 

in  the  archives  of  Maryland,  went  on  in  these  words  :  "  I  do 

^  further  swear  I  will  not  by  myself,  nor  any  other  person,  di- 

/1-ectly  trouble,  molest,  or  discountenance  any  person  whatso- 
ever in  the  said  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ; 
^nd,  in  particular,  no  Koman  Catholic,  for  or  in  respect  of  his 
Z  or  her  religion,  nor  his  or  her  free  exercise  thereof  within  the 
said  province,  so  as  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  his  said  lordship, 
or  molest  or  conspire  against  the  civil  government  established 
under  him."     To  quiet  and  unite  tlo  colony,  all  offences  of  the 
late  rebellion  were  effaced  by  a  general  amnesty ;  and,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Catholic  proprietary,  the  Protestant  governor, 
Stone,  and  his  council  of  six,  composed  equally  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, of  whom  five  were  Catholics,  at  a  general  session  of  the 
assembly,  held  in  April,  1G49,  placed  upon  their  statute-book 
an  act  for  the  religious  freedom  which,  by  the  unbroken  usage 
of  fifteen  years,  had  become  sacred  on  their  soil.    "And  whereas 
the  enforcing  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,"  such 
was  the  sublime  tenor  of  a  part  of  the  statute,  "  hath  frequently 
fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those  common- 
wealths where  it  hath  been  practiced,  and  for  the  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  government  of  this  province,  and  the  better  to 
preserve  mutual  love  and  amity  among  the  inhabitants,  no  per- 
son within  this  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  be  in  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced, 
for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof."     Thus 
did  the  star  of  religious  freedom  harbinger  the  day ;  though, 
as  it  first  gleamed  above  the  horizon,  its  light  was  colored 
and  obscured  by  the  mists  and  exhalations  of  morninf.     The 
Independents  of  England,  in  a  paper  which  they  called  "  the 
agreement  of  the  people,"  expressed  their  desire  to  grant  to 
all  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  the  free  exercise  of  their  rolicion : 
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but  the  Long  Parliament  rejected  their  prayer,  and  in  May, 
1648,  passed  an  ordinance,  not  to  be  paralleled  among  Protes- 
tants for  its  atrocity,  imposing  death  as  the  penalty  for  holding 
any  one  of  eight  enumerated  heresies.  Not  conforming  wholly 
to  the  precedent,  the  clause  for  liberty  in  Maryland,  which  ex- 
tended  only  to  Christians,  was  introduced  by  the  proviso  that 
"  whatsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall  deny  or  re- 
proach the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  three  persons  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  with  death." 

The  design  of  the  law  of  Maryland  was  undoubtedly  to 
protect  freedom  of  conscience ;  and,  some  years  after  it  had 
been  confirmed,  the  apologist  of  Lord  Baltimore  could  assert 
that  his  government,  in  conformity  with  his  strict  and  repeated 
injunctions,  had  never  given  disturbance  to  any  person  in  Mary- 
land for  matter  of  religion ;  that  the  colonists  enjoyed  free- 
dom of  conscience,  not  less  than  freedom  of  person  and  estate. 
The  disfranchised  friends  of  prelacy  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  exiled  Puritans  from  Yirginia,  were  welcomed  to  equal 
liberty  of  conscience  and  political  rights  by  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic proprietary  of  Maryland ;  and  the  usage  of  the  province 
from  its  foundation  was  confirmed  by  its  statutes.     The  at- 
tractive influence  of  this  liberality  for  the  province  appeared 
immediately :  a  body  of  Puritans  or  Independents  in  Virginia, 
whom  Sir  William  Berkeley  had  ordered  to  leave  that  prov- 
ince for  their  nonconformity,  negotiat;  C  successfully  with  the 
proprietary  for  lands  in  Maryland ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1649,  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  planted  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.     To  their  place  of  refuge, 
now  known  as  Annapolis,  they  gave  the  name  of  Providence ; 
there  "  they  sat  down  joyfully,  and  cheerfully  followed  their 
vocations." 

An  equal  union  prevailed  between  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  explaining  and  confirming  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
colony.  In  1642,  Eobert  Yaughan,  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of 
the  burgesses,  had  desired  that  the  house  might  be  separated, 
and  thus  a  negative  secured  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Before  1649,  this  change  had  taken  place ;  and,  in  1650,  it  was 
estabhshed  by  an  enactment  constituting  a  legislature  in  two 
branches.    The  dangerous  prerogative  of  employing  martial  law 
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was  limited  to  the  precincts  of  the  camp  and  the  garrison ;  and 
a  perpetual  act  declared  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the 
freemen  of  the  province,  except  by  the  vote  of  their  deputies 
in  a  general  assembly.  Well  might  the  freemen  of  Maryland 
place  upon  their  records  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to 
their  proprietary,  "as  a  memorial  to  all  posterities,"  and  a 
pledge  that  succeeding  generations  would  faithfully  <'  remem- 
ber" his  care  and  industry  in  advancing  "the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  colony." 

The  revolutions  in  England  conld  not  but  affect  the  desti- 
nies of  the  colonies ;   and,  while  New  England  and  Virginia 
vigorously  advanced  their  liberties  under  a  salutary  neglect, 
Maiyland  was  involved  in  the  miseries  of  a  disputed  adminis- 
tration.   Doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  authority  to  which  obedi- 
ence was  due ;  and  the  government  of  benevolence,  good  order, 
and  toleration,  was,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  abandoned 
for  the  misrule  of  bigotry  and  the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  sover- 
eignty.    When  the  throne  and  the  peerage  had  been  subverted 
in  England,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  mimic  mon- 
archy of  Lord  Baltimore  should  be  permitted  to  continue;  and 
scrupulous  Puritans  hesitated  to  take  an  unqualified  oath  of 
fealty.     Englishmen  were  no  longer  lieges  of  a  sovereign,  but 
members  of  a  commonwealth ;  and,  but  for  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land would  equally  enjoy  republican  liberty.     Great  as  was 
the  temptation  to  assert  independence,  it  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed, could  the  peace  of  the  province  have  been  maintained. 
But  who,  it  might  well  be  asked,  was  the  sovoreigi.  of  Mary^ 
land  ?    "  Beauty  and  extraordinary  goodness  "  were  her  dowry ; 
and  she  was  claimed  by  four  separate   aspirants.      Yirginia,' 
pushed  on  by  Clayborne,  was  ready  to  revive  its  rights  to  juris- 
diction beyond  the  Potomac  ;   Charles  II.,  incensed  against 
Lord  Baltimore  for  his  adhesion  to  the  rebels  and  his  tolera- 
tion of  schismatics,  had  issued  a  commission  as  governor  to 
Sir  William  Davenant ;   Stone  was  the  active  deputy  of  Lord 
Baltimore ;  and  the  Long  Parliament  prepared  to  intervene. 

In  the  ordinance  of  1050,  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious 
colonies,  Maryland  was  not  included.  Charles  II.  had  been 
inconsiderately  proclaimed  by  Greene,  while  acting  as  governor 
during  an  absence  of  Stone  in  Yirginia,  and  assurances  had 
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been  given  of  the  fidelity  of  tlie  proprietary  to  tlie  common- 
wealth, but  the  proclamation  was  disavowed.  Still  ^he  popish 
monarchical  Baltimore  had  wakeful  opponents.  In  the  pa- 
per instructing  the  parliamentary  commissioners  of  September, 
1651,  the  name  of  Maryland  twice  found  a  place,  and,  at  the 
proprietary's  representation,  was  twice  struck  out ;  yet,  in  the 
last  draft  of  the  following  March,  they  were,  by  some  unknown 
influence,  ejupov/ered  to  reduce  "all  the  plantations  within 
the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake."  Bennett,  then  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Clay  borne  accordingly  entered  the  province. 

In  the  settlement  with  Yirginia,  the  commissioners  had 
aimed  at  reannexing  the  territory  of  Maryland;  Init  they 
dared  not  of  themselves  enforce  that  agreement.  The  offer 
was  therefore  made,  that  the  proprietary's  ofHcers  should  re- 
main in  their  places,  if,  without  infringing  his  just  rights,  they 
would  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
in  point  of  government ;  but  they  refused  to  issue  forth  writs 
in  the  name  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberty  of  England,  saying 
"  they  could  not  do  it  without  breach  of  their  trust  and  oath." 
Thereupon  Bennett  and  his  associate  took  possession  of  the 
commissions  of  Stone  and  his  council,  declared  them  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  of  their  own  authority  appointed  an  executive 
council  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Maryland.  For  the  following 
June  an  assembly  was  to  be  summoned,  of  which  the  burgesses 
were  to  be  chosen  only  by  freemen  who  had  taken  the  engage- 
ment to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  established  without 
house  of  lords  or  king. 

The  assembly  of  Virginia,  which  met  at  James  City  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  did  not  give  effect  to  the  article-restoring  its 
ancient  bounds,  but  awaited  instructions  from  the  parliament 
of  England.  After  organizing  its  government,  the  commis- 
sioners, who  had  attended  the  session,  returned  to  Maryland ; 
and  there,  conforming  to  the  manifest  desire  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  reinstated  Stone  as  governor,  with  a  council  of  which 
three  at  least  were  the  friends  of  Lord  Baltimore,  on  no  other 
condition  than  their  acquiescence  in  what  had  been  done.  The 
government  thus  instituted  "  being  to  the  liking  of  the  people," 
the  calling  of  an  assembly  was  postponed.  The  restoration  of 
Kent  island  to  Clayborne  was  aimed  at  indirectly,  by  a  treaty 
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with  tlie  SusqiichannaliH,  from  wliom  his  original  title  was 
derived. 

In   En^'land,  Lord  I?altimore  was  roused  to  the  utmost 
cirorts  to  preserve  his  province.     He  gave  reasons  of  state  to 
show  the  importance  of  not  reuniting  it  to  Virginia  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  patent.     He  even  sought  to  strengthen  his 
case  by  dwelling  on  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  Virginia, 
and  holding  up  Maryland  and  New  England  as  "  the  only  two 
provinces  that  did  not  declare  against  the  parliament."     His 
argument  was  supported  by  a  petition  from  himself  and  his 
associate  adventurers,  and  from  traders  and  planters  in  Mary- 
land.     The  Long  Parliament  refcn-ed  the  question  of  bounds 
to  their  committee  of  the  navy,  who  had  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  jjapers.     On  the  last  day  of  the  year  that  com- 
mittee made  an  elaborate  and  impartial  report ;  but,  before  the 
controversy  could  be  decided,  the  Long  Parliament  was  turned 
out  of  dooi's. 

The   dissolution   of   the   Long   Parliament   threatened  a 
cliange  in  the  political  condition  of  Maryland.     It  was  argued 
that  the  only  authority  under  which  Bennett  and  Clayborno 
had  acted  had  expired  with  the  body  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived.    In  February,  ICU.  Stone  required  by  proclamation  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietary,  as  the  condition  of  grants  of 
lands.     The  housekeepers  of  Anno  Anmdel  county  promptly 
objected  to  the  oath ;  so  did  Francis  Preston  and  sixty  others, 
and  they  protested  against  tlie  restoration  of  the  old  form  of 
government.     Bennett  and  Clayborno  bade  them  stand  fast  by 
the  form  which  the  commissioners  had  established.    About  the 
middle  of  July— though  Stono  had  in  May  proclaimed  Crom- 
well as  lord  protector,  fired  salutes  in  his  honor,  and  com- 
memorated the  solemnity  by  grants  of  pardon— Bennett  and 
Clayborno,  then  governor  and  secretary  of  Yii-ginia,  came  to 
Maryland,  and  raised  as  soldiers  the  inhal)itants  on  the  Patux- 
ent  river,  with  those  of  Anne  Arundel  and  of   the  isle  of 
Kent,  to  take  the  government  out  of  his  hands.     The  party 
which  supported  him,  and  which  consisted  in  part  of  Protes- 
tants, prepared  for  defence.      "  But  those  few  papists  that 
were  in  Maryland,  for  indeed  they  were  but  few,"  so  writes 
one   of   their  friends,  "importunately  persuaded   Governor 
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Stone  not  to  fight,  Icwt  the  cry  apjainst  the  papists,  if  any  hurt 
were  done,  would  be  m  frreat  that  many  mlBehicf  would  ensue, 
wholly  referring  themselves  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  lord 
protector^s  determination."  Yielding  to  their  advice  against 
that  of  his  Protestant  fritrnds,  Stone  surrendered  his  commig- 
sion  into  their  hands,  and,  ander  compulsion,  pledged  him8<"lf 
in  writing  to  submit  to  such  government  as  shouhl  be  set  over 
the  province  by  the  commissioners  in  the  name  of  the  lord 
protector.  Two  days  after  ^  is  resignation,  Bennett  and  Clay- 
bomo  appointed  (Japtain  William  Fuller  and  nine  others 
commissioners  for  governing  Maryland.  They  were  enjoined 
to  summon  an  assembly  for  which  all  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  parliament  or  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  roli- 
gion  were  disabled  to  vote  or  to  be  elected. 

Parties  became  identified  with  religious  sects,  and  Maryland 
itself  was  the  prize  for  which  they  contended.  The  new  assem- 
bly, representing  a  faction,  not  the  whole  people,  coming  to- 
gether at  Patuxent  in  October,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Cromwell,  but  it  disfranchised  the  whole  Romish  party.  Fol- 
lowing the  precedent  established  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long 
Pariiament,  it  confirmed  the  liberty  of  religion,  provided  the 
liberty  were  not  extended  to  "  popery,  prelacy,  or  licentious- 
ness "  of  opinion.  The  cedar  and  the  myrtle  and  the  oil-tree 
might  no  longer  bo  planted  in  the  wilderness  together. 

When  the  proprietary  heard  of  these  proceedings,  he  re- 
proved his  li'--       -)   for  want  of  firmness.     The  pretended 

'  "Uegal,  mutinous,  and  usurped,"  and 
^  which  the  charter  conferred,  pre- 
acy.  Toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ew3  from  London,  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  his  patent  \'a»  upheld  by  the  p.otector,  and  Stone, 
pleading  that  his  written  resignation  to  the  ten  commissioners 
was  invalid,  because  extorted  from  him  by  force,  began  to  issue 
orders  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority.  Papists  and  friendly 
Protostants  received  authority  to  levy  men,  and  the  leaders  of 
this  new  appeal  to  arms  were  able  to  surprise  and  get  posses- 
sion of  the  provincial  records.  In  the  last  week  in  March, 
they  moved  from  Patuxent  toward  Anne  Arundel,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  republicans.     The  inhabitants  of  Providence  and 
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their  partisans  guthcM-ed  togcilicr  with  superior  zeal  and  cour- 
age.    Aided  by  the  (Jolden  Lyon,  an  Engiisli  ship  which  hap- 
pencd  then  to  ho  in  the  waters  of  the  Severn,  they  attacked 
and  discoinfited  the  party  of  Stone.     After  the  Kkirniish,  tho 
governor,  ujmn  quarter  given  him,  yielded  hinuself  and  Lis 
company  as  prisoners ;  but,  two  or  three  days  after,  the  victoia, 
by  a  council  of  war,  condemned  hin),  his  councillors,  and  some 
others— in  all,  ten  in  number—to  bo  shot.     Eltonhead,  one  of 
the  condemned,  appealed  to  Oomwell,  but  in  vain,  and  sen- 
tence was  presently  executed  upon  him  and  three  others.     Of 
tho  four,  throe  were  Koman  Catholics.     The  renuiining  six, 
some  on  the  way  to  execution,  were  saved  "  by  the  begging 
of  good  women  and  friends  "  who  chanced  to  bo  there,  or  by 
the  soldiers;  it  was  to  the  intercession  of  tho  latter  that  Gov- 
ernor Stone  owed  his  life.     Rushing  into  i  o  houses  of  tho 
Jesuits,  men  demanded  "the  impostors,"  as  tiic -  called  them, 
but  the  fathers  escaped  to  hiding-places  in  Virgiraa. 

A  friend  to  Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  the  province,  begged 
of  tho  protector  no  other  boon  than  that  he  would  "conde- 
scend to  settle  tho  country  by  declaring  his  determinate  will ; 
and  yet  the  same  causes  which  led  Cromv  .11  to  neglect  tlio 
intern!)!  concerns  of  Virginia  compelled  him  to  pay  but  littlo 
attention  to  the  disturbances  in  Maryland.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  respected  the  rights  of  property  of  Lord  Baltimore ;  on  the 
other,  he  "  would  not  have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners  who  were  authorized  to  settle  the  civil  govern- 
ment." The  right  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  remained, 
therefore,  a  disputed  question. 

In  July,  165G,  Lord  Baltimore  commissioned  Josiah  Fen- 
d;  1  as  his  lieutenant,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  sent  over 
his  brother  Philip  as  councillor  and  principal  secretary  of.  tho 
province.  The  ten  men  none  the  less  continued  to  ccercise 
authority,  and,  "for  his  dangerousness,"  they  held  Fendall 
under  arrest,  until,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  court,  he  took  an 
oath  not  to  disturb  their  government,  but  to  await  a  final  deci- 
sion from  England  To  England,  therefore,  he  sailed  the  next 
year,  that  he  might  consult  with  Baltimore,  leaving  Barber,  a 
former  member  of  Cromwell's  household,  as  his  deputy.  Still 
the.  protector,  by  reason  "  of  his  great  affairs,"  had  not  leisure  to 
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consider  tlio  report  of  the  commiss'*  jn«r8  for  trade  on  the  aflF^ire 
of  Maryland.  At  last,  la  IVovetninr,  1657,  Lord  Baltimore,  by 
"the  friendly  endeavors  of  Edward  Digftes,"  negotiated  with 
Bennett  and  Matthews,  all  being  then  in  England,  an  agroo- 
mout  for  the  recovery  of  his  province.  The  proprietary  cove- 
nanted so  far  to  waive  his  right  of  jnrisdiction  as  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  past  offences  and  differences  to  the  disposal  of 
the  protector  and  his  council ;  to  grant  the  land  claims  of  "  the 
people  in  opposition,"  without  requiring  of  them  an  oath  or 
iidelity,  but  only  some  engagement  for  his  support ;  and,  lastly, 
he  promised  for  himself  never  to  consent  to  a  repeal  "  of  the 
law  whereby  all  persons  professing  to  believe  in  Jesua  Christ 
have  freedom  of  conscience  there." 

Returning  to  his  government  witli  instructions,  Fendall,  in 
the  following  March,  held  an  intei-view  with  Fuller,  Preston, 
and  the  other  commissioners,  at  St.  Leonards,  when  the  agree- 
ment was  carried  into  effect  The  Puritans  were  further  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  arn  •.,  and  were  assured  of  indemnity. 
The  proceedings  of  the  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
since  the  year  1(552,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  questions  of 
property,  were  confirmed. 

Wi^aried  with  the  convulsions  of  ton  years,  a  general  assem- 
bly, oTx  the  death  of  Cromwell,  saw  no  secuk-ity  but  in  asserting 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  constituting  the  government  on 
the  expression  of  their  will.     Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of 
March,^  1600,  just  one  day  before  that  memorable  scF^'on  of 
Virginia,  when  the  people  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  adopted  a 
similar  system  of  independent  legislation,  the  representatives 
of  Maryland,  meeting  in  the  house  of  Robert  Slyc,  voted  them- 
selves a  lawful  assembly,  without  dependence  on  any  other 
power  in  the  province.     The  burgesses  of  Virginia  assumed 
to  themselves  the  election  of  the  council ;  the  burgesses  of 
Maryland  refused   to  acknowledge  the  rights  of   the  body 
claiming  to  be  an  upper  house.     In  Virginia,  Berkeley  yield- 
ed to  tlie  popular  will ;  in  Maryland,  Fendall  permitted  the 
power  of  the  people    to   be    proclaimed.      The   representa- 
tives of  Maryland  having  settled  the  government,  independ- 
ent of  their  proprietary  and  of  his  governor  and  council,  and 
hoping  for  tranquillity  after  years  of  storms,  passed  an  act 
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making  it  felony  to  disturb  the  order  which  they  had  estab- 
lished. 

Maryland,  like  Virginia,  at  the  epoch  of  the  restoration 
was  in  full  possession  of  liberty,  by  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Like  Virginia,  it  had  so  nearly 
completed  its  institutions  that,  till  the  epoch  of  its  final  sepa- 
ration from  England,  it  hardly  made  any  further  advances 
toward  freedom  and  independence. 

Men  love  liberty,  even  if  it  be  turbulont,  and  the  colony 
had  increased,  and  flourished,  and  grown  rich,  in  spite  of  do- 
mestic dissensions.  Its  population,  in  1660,  is  variously  esti- 
mated  at  twelve  thousand  and  at  eight  thousand ;  the  latter 
number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The  country  was  dear 
to  Its  inhabitants.  There  they  desired  to  spend  the  remnant 
of  their  lives— there  to  make  their  graves. 
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PKELATPB    AND   PURITANS. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  implaca- 
ble differences  between  Protestant  dissenters  in  England  and 
the  established  Anglican  church. 

Who  will  venture  to  measure  the  consequences  of  actions 
by  the  humility   or   the   remoteness   of  their  origin?     The 
Power  which  enchains  the  destinies  of  states,  overruling  the 
decisions  of  sovereigns  and  the  forethought  of  statesmen,  often 
deduces  the  greatest  events  from  the  least  considered  causes. 
A  Genoese  adventurer,   discovering  America,   changed  the 
comnierce  of  the  world ;  an  obscure  German,  invendng  the 
printing-jiress,  rendered   possible  the  universal  diffusion  of 
ever-increasing  intelligence  ;  an  Augustine  monk,  denouncing 
indulgences,  introduced  a  schism  in  religion  which  changed 
the  foundations  of  European  politics ;   a  young  French  refu- 
gee, skilled  alike  in  theology  and  civil  law,  in  the  duties  of 
magistrates  and  the  dialectics  of  religious  controversy,  enter- 
ing the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  conforming  its  ecclesiastical 
discipline   to   the  principles  of  republican  simplicity,  estab- 
lished a  party  of  which  Englishmen  became  members,  and 
New  England  the  asylum. 

^  In  Germany,  the  reformation,  which  aimed  at  the  regener- 
ation of  the  world  in  doctrine  and  in  morals,  sprung  from  the 
son  of  a  miner  of  the  peasant  class— from  Martin  Luther— of 
whom  Leibnitz  says :  "  This  is  he  who,  in  later  times,  taught 
the  human  race  hope  and  free  thought."  Trained  in  the 
school  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  through  the  African  Augustine, 
Luther  insisted  that  no  man  can  impersonate  or  transmit  the 
authority  of  God ;  that  power  over  souls  belongs  to  no  order ; 
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that  clergy  and  laity  are  of  one  condition  ;  tliat  «  any  Christian 
can  remit  sins  jnst  as  well  as  a  ])ritvst;"  that  "ordination  by  a 
bishop  is  no  better  than  an  election  ;  "  th;it  "  the  priest  is  but 
the  holder  of  an  office,"  "  the  pope  but  our  school-fellow  ;  "  and, 
collecting  all  in  one  great  fornnilary,  he  declared  :  "  Justifica- 
tion is  by  faith,  by  faith  alone."  Every  man  must  work  out 
his  own  salvation  ;  no  other,  "  not  priest,  nor  bishop,  nor  pope 
-no,  nor  all  the  j^rophcts  "— can  serve  for  the  dii-ect  connec- 
tion of  the  reason  of  the  individual  with  tlie  inliuite  and  eter- 
nal intelligence. 

The  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone  brought  with  it 
the  freedom  of  individual  thought  and  conscience  against 
authority.  "  If  fire,"  said  Luther,  "  is  the  right  cure  for  her- 
esy, then  the  fagot-burners  are  the  most  learned  doctors  on 
earth ;  nor  need  we  study  any  more ;  he  that  has  brute  force 
on  his  side  may  burn  his  adversary  at  the  stake."  "  I  will 
preach,  sjieak,  write  the  truth,  but  will  force  it  on  no  one,  for 
faith^niust  be  accepted  willingly,  and  without  compulsion." 

To  the  question  whether  the  people  may  judge  for  them- 
selves what  to  believe,  Luther  answers  :  "  All  bishops  that  take 
the  right  of  judgment  of  doctrine  from  the  sheep  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  held  as  wolves;  Christ  gives  the  right  of  judg- 
ment to  the  scholars  and  to  the  sheep ;  St.  Paul  will  have  no 
proposition  accepted  till  it  has  been  proved  and  recognised  as 
good  by  the  congregation  that  hears  it." 

And  should  "  the  pastor,"  "  the  minister  of  the  word,"  be 
called,  inducted,  and  deposed  by  the  congregation  ?  "  Princes 
and  lords,"  said  Luther,  "cannot  with  any  color  refuse  them 
the  right."  Tliis  he  enforced  on  "the  emperor  and  Chris- 
tian nobles  of  the  German  nation."  This  he  upheld  when  it 
was  put  forward  by  the  peasants  of  Suabia. 

The  reformation  in  England— an  event  which  had  been 
long  and  gradually  prepared  among  its  people  by  the  widely 
accepted  teachings  of  Wycliffe ;  among  its  scholars  by  ufe 
revival  of  letters,  the  presence,  the  personal  infiuenco,  and  the 
writings  of  Erasmus,  and  the  liberal  discourses  of  preachers 
trained  in  the  new  learning;  among  the  courtiers  by  the  fre- 
quent resistance  of  English  kings  to  the  usurpations 'of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction— was  abruptly  introduced  by  a  passionate 
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and  overbearing  monarch,  acting  in  conjnnction  with  his  par- 
haincnt  to  emancipate  the  crown  of  England  from  all  Bubjec- 
tion  to  an  alien  pontiff. 

In  the  history  of  the  English  constitution,  this  measure  of 
definitive  resistance  to  the  pope  was  memorable  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  real  greatness  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  when 
Clement  VII.  excommunicated  the  king,  and  Paul  III.  invited 
Catholic  Europe  to  reduce  all  his  subjects  who  supported  him 
to  poverty  and  bondage,  it  was  )->  the  commons  that  the  crown 
found  countervailing  support.     But  there  was  no  thought  of 
a  radical  reform  in  morals  ;  nor  did  any  one  mighty  creative 
mind,  like  that  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  infuse  into  the  people  a 
new  spiritual  life.     So  far  was  the  f.-eedom  of  private  inquiry 
from  being  recognised  as  a  right,  that  even  the  means  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  religious  subjects  was  denied.     The  act  of 
supremacy,  which,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1534,  severed 
the  English  nation  from  the  Koman  see,  was  but  "  the  manu- 
mitting and  enfranchising  of  the  regal  dignity  from  the  reco"-- 
nition  of  a  foreign  superior."     It  did  not  aim  at  enfranchising 
the  English  church,  far  less  the  English  people  or  the  English 
mind.     The  king  of  England  became  the  pope  in  his  own  do- 
minions; and  heresy  was  still  accounted  the  foulest  of  crimes. 
The  right  of  correcting  errors  of  religious  faith  became,  by  the 
suffrage  of  parliament,  a  bi-anch  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and, 
m  1539,  as  active  minds  among  the  people  were  continually 
proposing  new  schemes  of  doctrine,  a  statute  was,  after  great 
opposition  in  parliament,  enacted  "for  abolishing  diversity 
of  opinions."     Almost  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  doctrines  were 
asserted,  except  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Eome.     The 
pope  could  praise  Henry  YIII.  for  orthodoxy,  Avhilc  he  ex- 
communicated him  for  disobedience;.     He  commended  to  the 
wavering  emperor  the  English  sovereign  as  a  model  for  sound- 
ness of  belief,  and  anathematized  him  only  for  contumacy.     It 
was  Henry's  pride  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
and  yet  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  Iloman  church.     He 
was  as  tenacious  of  his  reputation  for  Catholic  orthodoxy  as  of 
his  claim  to  spiritual  dominion.     He  disdained  submission,  and 
lie  detested  heresy. 

Xor  was  Henry  VIII.  slow  to  sustain  his  new  prerogatives. 
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According  to  ancient  usage,  no  sentence  of  death,  awarded  by 
tho  ecclesiastical  courts,  could  be  carried  into  effect  until  a 
M-rit  had  been  obtained  from  tlie  king.     The  regulation  had 
been  adopted  m  a  spirit  of  mercy,  securing  to  the  temporal 
authonties  the  power  of  restraining  persecution.     The  heretic 
might  appeal  f.om  the  atrocity  of  the  priest  to  the  mercy  of 
the  prince.     But  what  hope  remained  when  the  two  authori- 
ties were  united,  and  the  law,  which  had  been  enacted  as  a 
protection  of  the  subject,  became  the  instrument  of  tyranny  ' 
JNo  virtue,  no  eminence,  conferred  security.     Not  the  forms 
of  worship  merely,  but  the  minds  of  men,  were  declared  sub- 
ordinate to  the  government ;   faith,  not  less  than  ceremony 
was  to  vary  with  the  acts  of  parliament.    Death  was  denounced 
against  the  Catholic  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  the 
Protestant  who  doubted  his  creed.     Had  Luther  been  an  En- 
lishman  he  might  have  perished  by  fire.     In  the  latter  part 
ot  his  hfe,  Henry  revoked  the  general  permission  of  readin- 
the  scriptures,  and  limited  the  privilege  to  merchants   and 
nobles.     He  always  adhered  to  his  old  religion,  and  died  in 
the  Roman  rather  than  in  the  Protestant  faith.     The  environs 
of  the  court  displayed  no  resistance  to  the  capricious  monarch  • 
parliament  yielded  him  absolute  authority  in  religion ;  but  the 
awakened  intelligence  of  a  great  nation  could  not  be  terrified 
into  a  passive  lethargy ;  and,  even  though  it  sometimes  faltered 
in  Its  progreivs,  steadily  demanded  the  emancipation  of  the  pub- 
iic  mind.  ^ 

The  people  were  still  accustomed  to  the  Catholic  forms  of 
worship  and  of  belief,  when,  in  January,  1547,  the  accession 
of  the  boy  Edward  VI.,  England's  only  Puritan  king,  opened 
the  way  to  changes  within  its  church.     The  reform  had  made 
great  advances  among  the  French  and  among  the  Swiss.    Both 
Luther  and  Calvin  brought  the  individual  into  immediate  re- 
lation with  God;  but  Calvin,  under  a  militant  form  of  doc- 
trine, lifted  the  individual  above  pope  and  prelate,  and  priest 
and  presbyter,  above  Catholic  church  and  national  church  and 
general  synod,  above  indulgences,  remissions,  and  absolutions 
from  fellow-mortals,  and  brought  him  into  the  immediate  de- 
pendencc  on  God,  whose  eternal,  irreversible  decree  is  made 
by  himself  alone,  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  his  own 
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ugliest  wisdom  and  juBtice.      lutlior  spared  the  altar,  and 
hesitated  to  deny  totally  the  real  presence ;  Calvhi,  with  supe- 
rior dialectics,  accepted  as  a  commemoration  and  a  seal  the 
rites  which  the  Catholics  revered  as  a  sacrifice.    Luther  favored 
magnificence  in  public  worsliip,  as  an  aid  to  devotion ;  Calvin 
the  guide  of  republics,  avoided  in  their  churches  all  appeals  to 
tlie  senses,  as  a  peril  to  pure  religion.     Luther  condemned  the 
Eoman  church  for  its  immorality  ;   Calvin,  for  its  idolatry. 
Luther  exposed  the  folly  of  superstition,  ridiculed  the  hair 
shirt  and  the  scourge,  the  purchased  indulgence,  and  dearly 
bought,  worthless  masses  for  the  dead;  Calvin  shrank  from 
their  criminality  with  impatient  horror.      Luther  permitted 
the  cross  and  the  taper,  pictures  and  images,  as  thin<r,s  of  in- 
difference; Calvin  demanded  a  spiritual  worship  in  it?  utmost 
purity.     Luther,  not  from  his  own  choice  but  from  the  over- 
ruling necessities  of  his  position,  left  the  organization  of  the 
church  to  princes  and  governments;    Calvin   reformed  doe- 
trine,  ritual,  and  practice;  and,  by  establishing  ruling  ciders 
m  each  church  and  an  elective  synod,  he  secured  to  his  polity 
a  representative  character,  which  combined  authority  with  pop- 
ular rights.     Both  Luther  and  Calvin  insisted  that,  for  each 
one,  there  is  and  can  be  no  other  priest  than  himself;  r.nd,  as 
a  consequence,  both  agreed  in  the  parity  of  the  clergy      Both 
were  of  one  mind  that,  should  pious  laymen  choose  one  of 
their  number  to  be  their  minister,  "  the  man  so  chosen  would 
be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  all  the  bishops  in  the  world  had  con- 
secrated him." 

In  the  regency  which  was  established  in  1547,  during  the 
minority  of  Edward,  the  reforming  party  had  the  majority. 
Calvin  made  an  appeal  to  Somerset,  the  protector;  and,' burn- 
ing with  zeal  to  include  the  whole  people  of  England  in  a 
perfect  unity  with  the  reformers  of  the  continent,  he  ur-^cd 
Cranmer  to  call  together  pious  and  rational  men,  educated  in 
the  school  of  God,  to  meet  and  agree  upon  one  uniform  con- 
lessionof  Christian  doctrine,  according  to  the  rule  of  scrii)ture 
"As  for  me,"  he  said,  "if  I  can  be  made  use  of,  I  will  sail 
tlirough  ten  seas  to  bring  this  about." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign,  Peter  Martyr  and  another 
from  the  continent  were  summoned  to  Oxford.     The  Book  of 
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Ilomilies,  whicl,  lield  forth  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  prepared  by  Cranmer  in  tiie  year  1547,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  furtJ.er  reform ;  and  in  tlie  next  appeared  Cranmer's 
hrst  Book  of  tlie  Conunon  Prayer,  in  wlncli,  liowever,  tliere 
urked  many  superstitions.     Bucer,  who,  in  1540,  was  called 
to  ^..ambridge,  complained  of  the  backwardness  of  "the  refor- 
mation."    "Do  not  abate  your  speed,  because  you  approach 
the  goal,"  wrote  Calvin  to  Cranmer.      "By  too  much  delay 
the  harvest-t.me  will  pass  by,  and  the  cold  of  a  perpetual  win- 
ter set  in.     The  more  age  weighs  on  you,  the  more  swiftly 
ought  you  to  press  on,  lest  your  conscience  reproach  you  for 
your  tardiness,  should  you  go  from  the  world  while  things 
still  he  in  confusion."     Thc>  tendency  of  the  governing  mind 
appeared  from  the  appointment,  in  1551,  of  John  Knox,  as  a 
royal  chaplain       Cranmer  especially  desired  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  reformed  church  on  the  cucharist;   and, 
on  that  subject,  his  liturgy  of  1552  adopted  the  teaching  of 
Calvin ;   the  priest  becmue  a  minister,  the  altar  a  table,  the 
bread  and  wme  a  commemoration.     Exorcism  in  the  rite  of 
baptism  auricular  confession,  the  use  of  consecrated  oil,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  were  abolislied.     "  The  Anglican  liturgy,"  wrote 
Calvin  of  this  revised  Book  of  Common     >rayer,  "wants  the 
purity  which  was  to  have  been  wished  for,  yet  its  fooleries  can 
be  borne  with." 

_      The  forty-two  artic-les  of  religion  digested  by  Cranmer,  and, 
m  loo3,  promulgated  by  royal  authoritv,  set  forth  the  creed  of 
the  evangelical  church  as  that  of  all  Eiii^land.     In  the  grow- 
ing abhorrence  of  superstition,  the  inquisitive  mind,  especially 
in_  the  cities,  asked  for  greater  simplicity  in  the  vestments  of 
ministers  and  in  the  forms  of  devotion.     Xot  a  rite  remained 
of  wind)  the  fitness  M-as  not  questioned.     ^The  authority  of 
all  traditions,  of  papal  bulls  and  briefs,  encvclicals  and  ei)is- 
tles  and  of  decrees  of  councils,  was  done  away  with ;  and  the 
austere  principle  announced  that  neither  symbol,  nor  vest- 
ment, nor  ceremony,  nor  bowing  at  a  name,  nor  kneeling  at  an 
emb  em    should  be  endured,  unless  it  was  set  fortli  in  the 
word  of  God.      The   churchmen  desired  to  differ  from  the 
ancient  forms  as  little  as  possible,  and  readily  adopted  the  use 
of  things  mdilierent ;  the  Puritans  could  not  sever  themselves 
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too  widely  from  the  Roman  usages.  A  more  oomplete  reform 
was  demanded;  and  tlie  friends  of  the  establislied  liturgy  ex- 
pressed m  the  prayer-book  itself  a  wish  for  its  furthcranecf 

Of  the  insurrections  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward,  all  but  one 
sprung  from  the  oppression  of  the  landlords.  England  ac 
cepted  the  reformation,  though  the  want  of  good  m-eachers 
impeded  the  training  of  the  people  in  its  pri.fciples.     Ttre 

Many  parishes  were  the  property  of  the  nobles ;  many  ecclesi- 
astacs  some  even  of  those  who  affected  to  be  evangelical  were 
plurahsts  and  left  their  parochial  duties  to  those  w;";!'! 
serve  at  the  lowest  price,  even  though  sometimes  they  could 
not  read  Enghsh.  Lay  proprietors,  who  had  taken  the  lands 
ot  the  monasterxes,  saved  themselves  from  paying  pensions 
to  dispossessed  monks  by  setting  them,  however  ignorant  o 

for  vC  ^  '     ^'  '""'  ""  ^"•"^'^  ^''^  ^^°*  been  preached 

In  this  state  of  public  worship  throughout  the  land,  Mary, 
mJuy,  ascended  the  throne,  and,  by  her  .eal  to  restire  the 
old  religion,  became  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the 
new.     The  people  are  swayed  more  by  their  emotions  than  by 
dialectics;  and,  where  two  pa.fl.s  appear  before  them,  the 
majority  IS  most  readily  roused  fur  that  one  which  appeals  to 
he  heart.     Mary  offended  English  nationality  by  taking  the 
king  of  Spam  for  her  husband;  and,  while  the  statesmfn  of 
Edward  s  time  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  country  by 
preachers,  she  startled  the  dwellers  in  every  parish  in  England 
by  the  fires  which  she  lighted  at  Gloucester  and  Oxford  and 
bmithii.ld,  where  prelates  and  ministers,  and  men  and  women 
of   the  most  exemplary  lives,   bore  witness   among  blazino- 
fagots  to  the  truth  of  the  reformed  religion  by  displaying  th^ 
highest  qualities  that  give  dignity  to  human  natuil  'Eogers 
and  Hooper  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England,  were 
1  uritans.  _  And  it  was  observed  that  Puritans  never  sought 
by  concessions  to  escape  the  flames.     For  them,  comproinise 
was  Itself  apostasy.     The  offer  of  pardon  could  not  induce 
ilooper  to  waver  nor  the  pains  of  a  lingering  death  impair 
Ins  fortitude.     lie  suffered  by  a  very  slow  fire,  and  died  as 
quietly  as  a  child  in  his  bed. 
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_  A  large  part  of  tlic  English  clergy  went  back  to  their  sub- 
mission  to  the  see  of  Rome,  while  others  adhered  to  the  ref- 
ormation from  conviction,  many  of  n  horn  had,  in  their  wives 
and  children,  given  hostages  for  fidelity.     Among  the  multi- 
tudes who  hurried  into  foreign  lands,  one  party  aimed  at  ro^ 
newing  abroad  the  forms  of  discipline  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned in  the  reign  of  Edward;  the  Puritans  endeavored  to 
sweeten  their  exile  by  completely  emancipating  themselves 
from  all  offensive  ceremonies.     The  sojourning  in  Frankfort 
was  at  first  imbittered  by  angry  divisions;  but  time  softened 
tlie  asperities  of   controversy,  and  a  reconciliation  was  pre- 
pared by  concessions  to  the  stricter  sect,  of  which  the  abode 
on  the  continent  was  well  adapted  to  strengthen  the  influence. 
While  the  Puritans  who  fled  to  Denmark  and  Northern  Ger- 
many were  rejected  with  the  most  bitter  intolerance,  those  of 
them  who  repaired  to  Switzerland  received  the  kindest  wel- 
come ;  their  love  for  the  rigorous  austerity  of  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship  was  confirmed;  and  some  of  them  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions and  the  friendship  of  Calvin.     Alike  at  Frankfort  and 
Geneva,  they  gave  each  other  pledges  to  promote  further  re- 
forms. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  after  a  reign  of  hardly  five  and  a 
half  years,  the  Puritan  exiles  returned  to  England  with  still 
stronger  antipathies  to  the  forms  of  worship  and  the  vestures 
which  had  been  disused  in  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  and 
which  they  now  repelled  as  associated  with  the  cruelties  of 
Roman  intolerance  at  home.  But  the  controversy  was  modi- 
fied by  the  personal  character  of  the  English  sovereign. 

The  younger  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  had  at  her  father's 
court,  until  her  fourteenth  year,  conformed  like  him  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  church.  Less  than  twelve  years  had  passed 
since  his  death.  For  two  or  three  of  those  years  she  had 
made  use  of  Cranmer's  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  but 
hardly  knew  the  second,  which  was  introduced  only  a'  few 
weeks  before  her  brother's  death.  Ko  one  ever  ascribed  to 
her  any  inward  experience  of  the  influences  of  religion  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary,  she  had  conformed  to  the 
Catholic  church  without  a  scruple.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  restored  to  freedom  by  accession  to  the  throne,  her  first 
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words  were  that  she  would  "do  as  her  father  did  ; "  and  like 
her  father,  she  never  called  herself  a  Protestant,  but  a  C  ;  liolio 
except  in  subordination  to  the  pope.     She  respected  the  sym- 
bols of  the  "  Catholic  faith,"  and  loved  magnificence  in  wor- 
Bluj).     She  publicly  thanked  one  of  her  chaplains,  who  had 
asserted  the  real  presence.     She  vehemently  desired  to  retain 
m  her  private  chapel  images,  the  crucifix,  and  tapers ;  she  was 
inclined  to  offer  prayers  to  the  Virgin;  she  favored  the  invo- 
cation of  saints.      She  so  far  required  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  that,  during  her  reign,  their  marriages  took  place  only 
by  connivance.     Neither  the  influence  of  early  education  nor 
the  love  of  authority  would  permit  Elizabeth  to  imitate  the 
reformed  churches  of  the  continent,  which  had  risen  in  defi- 
ance of  all  ordinary  powers  of  the  world,  and  which  could 
justify  their  existence  only  by  a  strong  claim  to  natural  lib- 
erty. 

On  this  young  woman,  in  November,  1558,  devolved  the 
choice  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  seemed,  for  the 
two  or  three  millions  who  then  formed  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  but,  in  truth,  for  very  many  in  countries  collectively 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  all  Europe.     Her  choice  was  for 
the  first  scrWce-book  of  her  brother ;  yielding  to  the  immense 
weigiit  of  a  Puritan  opposition,  which  was  as  yet  unbalanced 
^y ^^^''Vi^^opal  section  in  the  church,  she  consented  to  that 
of  lo53  ;  but  the  prayer  against  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of 
Komc  was  left  out,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  was  re- 
stored, the  minister  was  sometimes  denominated  the  pnest 
the  table  was  sometimes  called  the  altar,  and  the  rubric,  which 
scouted  the  belief  in  the  objective  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  euchanst  as  gross  idolatry,  was  discarded.     She  long  de- 
sired to  establish  the  national  religion  midway  between  sec- 
tamn  licentiousness  and  Koman  supremacy;   and,  after  her 
policy  in  religion  was  once  declared,  the  pride  of  authority 
woidd  brook  no  opposition. 

_  When  rigorous  orders  for  enforcing  conformity  were  first 
itisued,  the  Puritans  were  rather  excited  to  defiance  than  intimi- 
dated. Of  the  London  ministers,  about  thirty  refused  sub- 
scription, and  men  began  to  speak  openly  of  a  secession  from 
the  church;  "not  for  hatred  to  the  estates  of  the  church  of 
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Eni^land,  but  for  lovo  to  a  better."  In  1507,  a  scparato  con- 
gregation was  forr-od;  immediately  tlio  government  was 
alarmed,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  congregation  and  several 
women  were  sent  to  Bridewell  for  a  year. 

While  the  personal  influence  of  the  queen  cruslied  every 
movement  of  the  house  of  commons  toward  satisfying  the 
scruples  of  the  Puritans  by  reforms  in  the  service-book,  it 
chanced  otherwise  witli  her  aversion  to  the  abstract  articles'  of 
religion.     In  January,  15C3,  the  convocation  of  the  Anglican 
clergy,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  reformation  then  prevailed, 
having  compressed  the  forty-two  articles  of  Crann.or  and  Ed' 
ward  VI.  into  thirty-eight,  adopted  and  8ul)scril)ed  them ;  and, 
except  for  the  opposition  of  the  queen  and  her  council,  they 
would  have  been  confirmed  by  parliament.     When,  four  years 
later,  a  Puritan  house  of  commons  voted  to  impose  them  on 
the  clergy,  Elizabeth,  at  the  instance  of  the  Engli.sh  Catholics, 
and  after  a  long  consultation  with  the  ambassador  of  Spain,' 
nsed  her  influence  to  suppress  a  debate  on  the  bill  in  tlie  house 
of  lords.    But,  in  1571,  the  year  after  there  had  been  nailed  to 
the  door  of  the  bishop  of  London  the  bull  in  which  the  pope, 
Pins  v.,  denied  her  right  to  the  English  throne  and  excommu- 
nicated every  English  Catholic  who  should  remain  loyal  to  her, 
at  a  time  when  she  was  in  danger  of  being  put  out  of  the  way 
by  assassins,  though  she  still  quelled  every  movement  toward 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  she  dared  not  refuse  assent  to  an  act 
which  required  subscription  to  the  so-called  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  tenure  of  a  benefice 
in  the  church  of  England.     From  tliat  time  forward,  while 
conform'ty  to  the  common  prayer  was  alone  required  of  the 
laity,  every  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  wrote  him- 
self a  believer  « that  justification  is  by  faith,  that  holy  scrip- 
ture containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  tran- 
substantiation  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  scripture, 
overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions."     "  By  the  adoption  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,"  say  English  Catholics,  "the  seal  was  set  to  the 
reformation  in  England ;  a  new  church  was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old." 

Within  the  church  of  England  an  irreconcilable  division 
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was  developed.  Tho  power  of  tho  binliop,  which  was  for 
Boine  yeard  looked  upon  as  only  administrative,  began  to  bo 
considered  as  intermediary;  and  tho  attempt  was  nuido  to 
reconcile  the  regenerating  power  of  an  ordained  prelacy  to 
faith  in  the  dire(;t  dealing  of  (rod  with  each  individual  houI. 
The  one  party  claimed  for  the  bishoi)8  an  unbroken  savored 
succession  from  apostolic  times ;  the  other  sought  a  perfect 
unity  with  the  reformers  of  tho  continent.  JJoth  parties 
avoided  separation  or  schism  ;  both  strove  for  mastery  in  tho 
church  of  tho  wholo  nation ;  and  each  of  tho  two,  fast  an- 
chored within  that  church,  engaged  in  a  contest  for  tho  exclu- 
sive direction  of  the  public  worship. 

But,  besides  these  parties  contending  for  lordship  over  the ' 
religion  of  the  wholo  land,  thero  roso  up  a  clai^a  of  Inde- 
pejidents,  who  desired  liberty  to  separate  from  the  clnirch  of 
England,  and  institute  social  worship  according  to  their  own 
consciences,  and  employ  each  individual  mind  in  discovering 
"  truth  in  the  word  of  God."  Tiie  reformation  had  begun 
in  Enghmd  with  the  monarch,  had  extended  among  the  nobil- 
ity, had  been  developed  under  tho  guidance  of  a  hierarchy, 
and  had  but  slowly  penetrated  tho  masses.  The  party  of  the 
independents  was  plebeian  in  its  origin,  and  carried  the  prin- 
ciple of  intellectual  enfranchisement  from  authority  into  the 
houses  of  the  common  people.  Its  adherent"  were  "  neither 
gentry  nor  beggars."  They  desired  fi-eedom  to  worship  God 
in  congregations  of  their  own. 

It  had  long  been  held  perilous  for  a  Christian  prince  to 
grant  a  liberty  that  one  of  his  subjects  should  use  a  religion 
against  the  conscience  of  the  prince  ;  and  Bacon  said  :  "  The 
permission  of  the  exercise  of  more  religions  than  one  is  a 
dangerous  indulgence."  It  was  determined  at  once  to  crush 
this  principle  of  voluntary  union  by  every  terror  of  the  law. 
Among  the  clergymen  who  inclined  to  it  were  Copping, 
Thacker,  and  Ilol)ert  Browne.  By  Freke,  as  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, the  two  former  were  cast  into  the  common  jail  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  From  the  prison  of  Norwich,  Browne  was 
released,  through  the  influence  of  his  kinsman,  the  lord  trea- 
surer, Biu-leigh.  In  1582,  he  escaped  to  the  Netherlands,  gath- 
ered a  church  nt  Middlcburg  from  among  English  exiles,  and 
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printed  Miroo  traot«  in  cxposlticm  of  IiIh  belief.  In  siilwtancc, 
liis  writin<,'rt  contain  two  Honiinal  idoiiH :  first,  if  tlio  priiiw,  or 
iua;^istratc!  iiiuler  the  prince,  do  rufiiHo  or  doler  to  reCor,,!  tlio 
cliurcli,  the  people  may  witliont  tlieir  consent  never  them- 
Bclvcs  from  the  national  eliurcii,  and  for  themselves  individu- 
ally  undertake  a  reformation  without  tarryin<;  for  any  ;  and, 
secondly,  a  church  may  he  ^'athered  hy  a  iminhcr  of  believers 
comin-,'  to<rether  under  a  willing  covenant  made  atnoii^r  them- 
selves without  civil  authority. 

IJath  these  propositions  Luther  had  approved,  as  in  them- 
scbes  thorou<>:hly  ri«j:ht ;  but  the  Eii«,Wish  prelacy  pursued  them 
with  nu  u'iless  seveiity.     Cojipin^  and  Thacker,  accused  of 
assistin-,'  to  spread  tlie  book  of  iioh(>rt  Hrowne,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  secular  power,  and,  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  Enp;land,  were  han<,'ed 
for  the  felony  of  sedition.     Jirowne,  by  submittinir  himself 
to  the  established  order  and  j;;overnm(>nt  in  the  church,  ob- 
tained a  benefice,  which  he  enjoyed  till  ho  became  fourscore 
years  of   a^^e.     The   princi])les,  of  which  tlu;  ad()i)ti()n  liad 
alone  ijjiven  him  distinction,  lay  deeply  rooted  in  the  religious 
thought  of  the  country,  and  did  not  suffer  from  his  apostasy. 
From  this  time  there  was  a  division  among  the  Puritans. 
The  very  great  majority  of  them  continued  their  connection 
with  the  national  chuich,  which  they  hoped  one  day  to  model 
according  to  their  own  convictions ;  the  minority,  separating 
from  it,  looked  for  the  life  of  religion  in  the  liberty  of  the 
conscience  of  the  individual. 

The  party  of  the  outriglit  separatists  liaving  been  pursued 
till  they  seemed  to  bo  wliolly  rooted  out,  the  queen  pressed 
on  to  the  graver  conflict  with  the  Puritan  churchmen.  "  In 
truth,  Elizabeth  and  James  were  perscmally  the  great  support 
of  the  high  church  interest ;  it  had  few  real  friends  among 
iier  counsellors."  In  vain  did  tlie  best  statesmen  favor  mod- 
eration :  tlie  queen  was  impatient  of  nonconformity,  as  the 
nursery  of  disobedience  and  rebellion.  At  a  time  when  the 
readiest  mode  of  n  liing  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
was  through  the  pulpit,  and  when  the  i)re'chers  Avould  often 
speak  with  homely  en^-gy  on  all  the  events  of  the  day,  the 
claim  of  the  Puritans  to  the  "  liberty  of  prophesying"  was 
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mniilar  to  tl.o  modern  doinaiid  of  tl.(.  libcrfyof  flio  press;  and 
thrmtcncd  not  only  to  diHturl)  tlio  in.itonuity  of  thu  nat.u.:al 
worship  hut  to  impair  the  royal  authority. 

The  learned  (iriiK'al,  who  during'  the  reign  of  Mary  lived 
in   exile,  and,  after  her  death,  hesitated  about  aceei)tlnff  a 
nntre  from  dislike  t(,  what  he  regarded  as  the  nnnumery  of 
consecration,  early  in  1570  was  advanced  fo  the  see  of  (!in- 
tcrhury.      At  the  head  of  the  English  clergy,  he  gave  an 
c.\ami)Io  of  reluctance  to  prosecute.     But  he,  whonj  IJacon 
calls  "  one  of   the  greatest  and  rarest  prelates  of  his  time," 
brought  down   upon   himself  the  petulance  of  Elizabeth  by 
his  refusal   to  Rippress  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  was  sus- 
pended, and,  when  blind  and  broken-hearted,  was  ordered  to 
resign.     Nothing  but  his  death,  in  1583,  saved  him  from  beini? 
8uj)erseded  l)v  "VVhitgift. 

The  aco  .sion  of  Whitgift,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Septem- 
ber, 15S.1,  marks  the  epoch  of  extreme  and  consistent  rigor  in 
the  j)ubli(!  councils;  for  the   np-,   archbishop  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  English  church,  and,  from  a  regard  to  religion 
enforced  the  conformity  which  the  (pioen  desired  as  the  sup' 
port  of  her  power.     He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  wished 
to  govern  Ihe  clergy  (,f  the  realm  as  ho  would  rule  the  mem- 
bers  of  a  college.     Subscriptions  were   required   to   points 
whicli  before  had  been  eluded ;  the  kingdom  rung  with  com- 
plaints for  dej)rivation  ;  the  most  learned  ind  diligent  of  the 
ministry  were  driven  from  their  places;  and  those  who  were 
introduced  to  read  the  liturgy  were  so  ignorant  that  few  of 
them  could  preach.     Did  men  listen  to  their  deprived  pastors 
in  the  recesses  of  forests  or  in  tabernacles,  the  offence,  if  dis- 
covered, was  visited  by  fines  and  imprisonmerit. 

The  first  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  enacting  her  suprem- 
acy, gave  her  authority  to  erect  a  commission  for  causes  eccle- 
Buistical.  On  the  first  of  July,  1584,  a  new  form  was  given 
to  this  court.  Eorty-fonr  commissioners,  twelve  of  whom 
were  bishops,  had  roving  powers,  as  arl.lrary  as  those  of  the 
Spanish  inquisitors,  to  search  after  heretical  opinions,  seditious 
books,  absences  from  the  established  divine  worshl])  errors 
heresies,  and  schisms.  The  primary  ..  odel  of  the  col  .  was 
the  inquisition  itselL  its  English  germ  a  commission  granted 
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by  Miuy  to  fcrtaiii  biwliopR  and  otliors  to  inquire  after  all 
heresies.  All  suspected  persons  n»i«,dit  l)e  called  before  them ; 
and  men  were  obliij;ed  to  answer,  on  oath,  every  (juestion 
proposed,  either  a^rainst  others  or  a^^-iinst  themselves.  In 
vain  did  the  sufferers  niurnuw;  in  vain  did  parliament  disap- 
prove  tlie  commission,  which  was  alike  ille^ml  and  arbitrary; 
in  vain  did  nurlei<!:h  remonstrate  a_i,'ainst  a  system  so  intoler- 
ant that  "  the  iiupiisitors  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  ([uestions 
to  trai)  their  preys."  The  archbishop  would  have  deemed 
ro.-bearanco  a  weakness;  and  the  queen  Avas  ready  to  inter- 
pret any  freedom  in  relii^ion  as  the  treasonable  denial  of 
her  siipreniacy  or  the  felony  of  sedition. 

The  institution  of  this  ecclesiastical  court  stands  out  in 
hi<>;li^  relief  as  one  of  the  i>:reat  crimes  against  civilization,  and 
admits  of  no  extenuation  or  aiH)l()«>y  except  by  recrimination. 
It  has  its  like  in  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  against  Luther;  in  the 
advice  of  Calvin  to  the  English  reformers  ;  in  the  blind  zeal 
of  the  Puritans  of  that  day,  who,  like  Cartwright,  taught  that 
"  heretykes  ought(!  to  be  put  to  deathe  TU)we,  that  uppcm 
re])entance  ther  oughte  not  to  followe  any  pardon  of  deathe, 
that  the  magistrates  which  i)unish  murtlier  and  are  lose  in 
l)nnislnng  the  breaches  of  the  lirst  table,  begynne  at  the 
wronge  eiul;'"  and,  finally,  in  the  act  of  the  Presbyterian 
Long  Parliament  inqiosiiig  capital  ])unishment  upon  various 
religious  opinions.  Luther  alone  has  the  glory  of  "  forbid- 
ding: to  light  for  the  gospel  with  violence  and  death." 

The  i)arty  thus  persecuted  were  the  most  eflicient  oppo- 
nents of  popery.  "The  Puritans,"  said  P.urleigh,  "are  over- 
squeamish  and  nice,  yet  their  careful  catechising  and  diligent 
preaching  l(>s.sen  and  diminish  the  p;ipi-;tical  nund)ers."  Hut 
for  the  Puritans,  the  old  religion  woidd  have  retained  the 
.•ilfections  of  the  multitude.  If  Elizabeth  reformed  the  court, 
the  ministers,  whom  she  persecuted,  reformed  the  commons' 
In  Scotland,  where  they  prevailed,  they,  by  their  system  of 
schools,  lifted  the  nation  far  above  any  other  in  Enroi)e, 
excepting,  perliai>s,  some  cantons  of  Switzerland.  11iat  the 
English  peo])le  became  Protestant  is  due  to  th(>  Puritans. 
How,  then,  could  the  p;n-ty  be  subdued^  The  spirit  of  these 
brave  and   conscientious   men  could   not   bo  broken.      Tlie 
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quoen  gave  her  orders  to  tlio  arelibiHhop  of  Canterbury,  "that 
no  inau  slioiild  be  suflored  to  dedirio,  eitlier  ou  the  left  or  on 
tlie  ri<^lit  hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and 
by  her  lawB  and  injunctions."  The  vehemence  of  persecu- 
tion, which  comprehended  one  third  of  all  the  ecclesiastics 
of  En<j;land,  roused  the  sufferers  to  struggle  fiercely  for  self- 
protecting  and  avenging  power  in  the  state,  and,  through  tho 
state,  in  the  national  church. 

Meantime,  the  party  of  the  Independents,  or  Rrownists  as 
they  were  scornfully  called,  shading  into  that  of  the  Puritans, 
were  pursued  into  their  hiding-places  with  relentless  fury. 
Yet,  in  all  their  sorrows,  they  manifested  the  sincerest  love 
for  their  native  country,  and  their  religious  zeal  made  them 
devoted  to  tho  (picen,  whom  Itome  and  the  Spaniards  had 
forced,  against  her  will,  to  become  the  leading  prince  of  the 
Protestajit  world. 

In  November,  1592,  "  this  humble  petition  of  her  high- 
ness's  faithful  subjects,  falsely  called  IJrownists,"  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  ])rivy  council:  "Whereas,  we,  her  majesty's 
natural-born  subjects,  true  and  loyal,  now  lying,  many  of  us, 
in  other  countries,  as  men  exiled  her  highness's  dominions ; 
and  the  rest,  which  remain  within  her  grace's  land,  greatly 
distressed  through  impi-isoument  and  other  great  troubles, 
sustained  only  for  some  matters  of  conscience,  in  which  our 
most  lamentable  estate  we  cannot  in  that  measure  perform 
the  du^^y  of  subjects  as  we  desire;  ami,  also,  whereas  means 
is  now  oiTcrcd  for  our  being  in  a  foreign  and  far  country 
which  licth  to  the  west  from  hence,  in  the  province  of  Can- 
ada, Avhere  by  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  and  her  maj- 
esty's most  gracious  favor,  we  may  not  only  worship  God  aa 
we  arc  in  conscience  persuaded  by  his  word,  but  also  do  unto 
her  majesty  and  our  country  great  good  service,  aiul  in  time 
also  greatly  annoy  that  bloody  and  persecuting  Spaniard  about 
the  bay  of  Mexico— our  most  liumble  suit  is  that  it  may  please 
your  honors  to  be  a  means  unto  her  excellent  majesty,  that 
with  her  most  gracious  favor  and  i)rotection  we  may  peace- 
ably depart  thither,  and  there  remaining  to  be  accounted  her 
majesty's  faithful  ;■  1  loving  subjects,  to  whom  we  owe  all 
duty  and  obedience  :.i  the  Lord,  jjrumisiug  hereby  and  taking 
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God  to  record,  who  eoarcheth  the  liearts  of  all  people,  that 
wheresoever  wo  become,  wo  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  live 
and  die  faithful  to  her  highness  and  this  land  of  onr  nativity  " 
The  ])rayer  was  nnheedcd.     No  one  at  court  in  that  day 
would  suffer  Independents  to  live  in  peace  in  Eno-land  or 
plant  a  colony.     "  As  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists  » 
wrote  Bacon,  in  1592,  "being,  when  they  were  at  the  most, 
averysMuill  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and 
there  in  corners  dispersed,  they  are  now,  thanks  to  God,  by 
the  good  remedies  tliat  have  been  used,  Luppressed  and  worn 
out ;  so  that  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  them."    Yet,  in  the 
next  year,  it  was  said  by  Ralcigli,  in  parliament,  that  there 
were  in  England  twenty  thousand  of  those  who  frequented 
conventicles.     It  was  proposed  to  banish  them,  as  the  Moors 
had  been  banished  from  Spain.     To  root  out  the  sect  which 
was  become  the  depository  of  the  principles  of  reform,  an 
act  of  parliament  of  1593  ordered  those  who   for  a  month 
should  be  a!)sent  from  the  English  service  to  be  intoi-rogated 
as  to  their  belief,  and  menaced  obstinate  non-conformists"with 
exile  or  with  death.     For  the  moment,  under  the  ruthless  pol- 
icy of  AVhitgift  and  the  queen,  John  Greenwood  and  Henry 
Barrow,  both  educated  in  the  nniveivity  at  Cambrid-e,  the 
.ormer  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  the  latter  for  some  years 
a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
about  seven  years,  were  selected  by  Whitgift  for  execution 
Burleigh  interposed  and  "gave  the  archbishop  sound  taxing 
words,  and  he  used  some  speech  with  the  queen,  but  was  not 
seconded  by  any."     Under  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  with  the 
ropes  about  their  necks,  the;j  prayed  for  England  and  En^- 


s  queen ;  and  so,  on  an  April  morning,  were  hanged  for 


land 
dissent. 

John  Ben.y,  a  Welshman,  wlio  '  id  taken  liis  fir.^t  degree 
at  Cambridge,  and  had  become  master  of  arts  at  Oxfonl  a 
man  of  faultless  life,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  the  Welsh' 
was  convicted  at  Westminster  Hall  of  the  same  seditiousncss' 
"In  the  earnest  desire  I  had  to  see  the  gospel  in  my  native 
country,"  so  he  wrote  to  Lord  Burleigh,  "  I  might  well,  as  I 
confess  in  my  published  writings,  for-^t  my  own  danger- 
but  my  loyalty  to  my  prince  did  I  never  forget.     And,  bcinrr 
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now  to  end  my  clays  before  I  am  come  to  the  one  half  of  my 
years  in  the  likely  course  of  nature,  I  leave  nnto  such  of  my 
countrymen  as  the  Lord  is  to  raise  after  mo  the  accomplishing 
of  that  work  which,  in  the  calling  of  my  country  unto  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  blessed  gospel,  I  began."  His  protes- 
tation after  sentence  was  referred  to  the  judges,  who  reported 
him  guilty  of  separation  from  the  church  of  England,  and  of 
"  the  justification  of  Barrow  and  Greenwood  as  holy  martyrs." 
Archbishop  Whitgift  was  the  first  to  affix  his  name  to  the 
death  warrant;  and,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1593,  just  as  the 
Bun  was  going  down  toward  the  west,  one  of  the  purest  men 
of  England,  exemplarily  faitliful  to  his  country  and  to  its 
prince,  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  gallows. 

"  Take  my  poor  desolate  widow  and  my  mess  of  fatherless 
and  friendless  orphans  with  you  into  exile ;  you  sliall  yet  find 
days  of  peace  and  rest,  if  you  continue  faithful,"  was  one  of  the 
last  messages  of  Penry  to  a  company  of  believers  in  London 
whom  banishment,  with  tlic  loss  of  goods,  was  likely  to  betide. 
Francis  Johnson,  being  arraigned,  pleaded  that  "the  great 
charter  of  England  granteth  that  the  church  of  Christ  shall 
be  free,  and  have  all  lier  liberties  inviolable;"  but,  after  a 
close  imprisonment  in  jail  for  more  than  a  year,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  abjure  the  realm,  lie  it  was  who  gathered  the 
exiled  Southwark  church  in  Amsterdam,  where  it  continued 
as  an  example  for  a  century. 
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Our  narrative  leads  us  to  the  manor-house  of  Scrooby  in 
l^ott.nghain.hire,   M-here  William   Urewster,  who    had   been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  had  ])een  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  an  English  secretary  of  state,  and  had  taken  part  in  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Isetherla.ids,  resided  as  successor  to  his  father  in 
a  small  office  under  the  queen.     He  furthered  religion  by  pro- 
cunng  good  preachers  to  all  places  thereabouts,  charging  liim- 
self  most  counnonly  deepest,  and  sometimes  above  his  means 
Ihe  tyranny  of  the  bishops  against  godly  preachers  and  people, 
m  silencing  the  one  and  persecuting  the  other,  led  him  and 
many  more  of  those  times  to  look  further  into  particulars,  and 
to  see  the  burden  of  many  anti-Christian  corruptions  which 
both  he  and  they  endeavored  to  cast  off. 

The  age  of  the  queen  and  the  chance  of  favor  to  Puritans 
from  her  successor  conspired  to  cheek  persecution.     The  In- 
dependents had,  it  is  true,  been  nearly  exterminated;  but  the 
non-conforming  clergy,  after  forty  years  of  molestation,  had 
increased,  and  taken  deeper  root  in  the  nation.     Their  follow- 
ers constituted  a  powerful  political  party,  inquired  into  the 
nature  of  government,  in  parliament  opposed  monopolies,  re- 
strained  t]ie  royal  prerogative,  and  demanded  a  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses.     Popular  liberty,  which  used  to  animate 
Its  friends  by  appeals  to  the  examples  of  ancient  republics 
now  listened  to  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  Wycliffe,  from  the 
vigils  of  Calvin.     Victorious  over  her  foreign  enemies,  Eliza- 
beth never  could  crush  the  religious  party  of  which  she  held 
the  increase  dangerous  to  the  state.     In  the  latter  years  of  her 
reign  her  popularity  declined,  and  after  her  death  "  ii,  four 
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days  she  was  forgotten."  Tlie  accession  of  King  James,  on 
the  third  day  of  April,  1G03,  would,  it  was  hoj^ed,  introduce 
a  milder  system;  for  he  had  called  the  church  of  Scotland 
"  the  sincerest  kirk  of  the  world ; "  and  had  censured  the  ser- 
vice of  England  as  "  an  evil  said  mass." 

The  pupil  of  Buchanan  was  not  destitute  of  shrewdness 
nor  unskilled  in  rhetoric.  He  aimed  at  the  reputation  of 
a  "  most  learned  clerk,"  and  so  successfully  that  Bacon  pro- 
nounced him  incomparable  for  learning  among  kings;  and 
Sully,  who  knew  him  well,  esteemed  him  the  wisest  fool  iu 
Europe.  At  the  mature  age  of  thirty-six,  the  imbecile  man, 
afflicted  with  an  ungainly  frame  and  a  timorous  nature, 
escaped  from  austere  supervision  in  Scotland  to  freedom  of 
self-indulgence  in  the  English  court.  His  will,  like  his  pas- 
sions, was  feeble,  so  that  he  could  never  carry  out  a  wise  reso- 
lution ;  and,  in  his  love  of  case,  he  had  no  fixed  principles  of 
conduct  or  belief.  Moreover,  cowardice,  which  was  the  core 
of  his  character,  led  him  to  be  false ;  and  he  could  vindicate 
deception  and  cunning  as  worthy  of  a  king ;  but  he  was  an 
awkward  liar  rather  than  a  crafty  dissembler.  On  his  way  to 
.a  country  where  the  institution  of  a  parliament  existed,  he 
desired  "  to  get  rid  of  it,"  being  persuaded  that  its  privileges 
were  not  an  ancient,  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but 
were  derived  solely  from  grace  and  favor.  His  experience  in 
Scotland  had  persuaded  him  that  Presbyterian  government 
in  the  church  would,  iu  a  monarchy,  bring  forth  perjietual 
rebellions ;  and  while  he  denied  the  divine  institution  of  bish- 
ops, and  cared  not  for  the  profits  the  church  might  reap  from 
them,  he  believed  they  would  prove  useful  instruments  to 
turn  a  monarchy  with  a  parliament  into  absolute  dominion. 

The  English  hierarchy  had  feared  in  their  new  sovereign 
the  approach  of  a  "  Scottish  mist ; "  but  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land were  hardly  passed  before  James  began  to  identify  the 
interests  of  the  English  church  with  those  of  his  preroga- 
tive. ''No  bishop,  no  king,"  was  a  maxim  often  in  his  ]  i\\, 
at  the  moment  when  Archbishop  Whitgift  could  not  conceal 
his  disappointment  and  disquiet  of  mind,  that  the  Puritans 
were  too  numerous  to  be  borne  down.  While  James  was  in 
his  progress  to  London,  more  than  seven  hundred  uf  them 
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presented  a  petition  for  a  redress  of  ecclesiastical  grievances; 
and  a  decent  respect  for  the  party  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  joined  to  a  desire  of  disphiying  his  talents  for  theolorn- 
cal  debate,  induced  him  to  appoint  a  conference  at  Hampton 
court. 

The  conference,  held  in  January,  1604,  was  distinguished 
on  the  part  of  the  king  by  a  stunuous  vindication  of  the 
churcli  of  England,  llcfusing  to  discuss  the  question  of  its 
power  in  things  indifferent,  he  substituted  authority  for  argu- 
ment, and,  where  he  could  not  pro  ^uce  conviction,  demanded 
obedience :  "  I  will  have  none  of  that  liberty  as  to  ceremonies ; 
I  will  ha\-o  one  doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion  in  sub- 
stance and  in  ceremony.  Never  speak  more  to  that  point 
how  far  you  are  bound  to  obey."  ' 

The  Puritans  desired  permission  occasionally  to  assemble 
and  at  tlieir  meetings  to  have  the  liberty  of  free  discussions' 
but  the  king  interrupted  their  petition  :  "  You  are  aiming  at  a 
bcot  s  presbytery,  which  agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  as  God 
and  the  devil.     Then  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick  shall 
meet,  and  at  their  plensure  censure  inc  and  my  council,  and  all 
our  procce.lings.     Then  Will  shall  stand  up  and  say,  It  must 
be  thus;  tlicn  Dick  sliall  reply  and  say,  Nay,  marry,  but  we 
wdl  have  It   thus ;  and,  therefore,  here  I  must  once  more 
reiterate  my  former  speech,   and  say,    The  king  forbids" 
Turnuig  to  the  bishops,  he  avowed  his  belief  that  the  hier- 
archy was  tlie  firmest  supporter  of  the  throne.     Of  the  Puri- 
tans, he  added  :  "  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse,"  «  only  hang  them ;  that's 

All, 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  the  king  defended  the 
necessity  of  subscription,  concluding  that,  "if  any  would  not 
be  quiet  and  show  their  obedience,  they  were  wortliy  to  be 
Jiang.  1.  He  approved  the  high  commission  and  inquisitorial 
oaths,  despotic  authority  and  its  instruments.  A  few  '^tera- 
tions  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  the  only  reforms 
which  the  conference  effected.  It  was  determined  that  a  time 
should  be  s.t  witliin  which  all  should  conform,  or  be  removed. 
He  had  insulted  the  Puritans  with  vulgar  rudeness  and  in- 
decorous jests,  and  had  talked  much  Latin ;  a  part  of  the 
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time  in  the  presence  of  tlie  nobility  of  Scotland  and  England. 
"Your  majesty  speaks  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's 
spirit,"  said  the  aged  Whitgift,  just  six  weeks  before  his 
death.  Eishop  Bancroft,  on  liis  knees,  exclaimed  that  his 
heart  melted  for  joy,  "  because  God  had  given  England  such 
a  king  as,  since  Christ's  time,  has  not  been ;"  and,  in  a  foolish 
letter,  James  boasted  that  "  he  had  soundly  peppered  off  the 
Puritans." 

In  the  parliament  which  assembled  in  lOO-i,  the  party  for 
the  reform  of  the  church  asserted  their  liberties  with  such 
tenacity  and  vigor  that  King  James  began  to  hate  them  as 
embittering  royalty  itself.  "I  had  rather  live  like  a  hermit 
in  the  forest,"  he  writes,  "  than  be  a  king  over  such  a  people 
as  the  pack  of  Puritans  are  that  overrule  the  lower  house." 
"  The  will  of  man  or  angel  cannot  devise  a  pleasing  answer  to 
their  propositions,  except  I  should  pull  the  crown  not  only 
from  my  own  head,  but  also  from  the  head  of  all  those  that 
shall  succeed  unto  me,  and  lay  it  down  at  their  feet."  At  the 
opening  of  the  session,  he  had  offered  "to  meet  the  Catholics 
in  the  midway ; "  while  he  added  that  "  the  sect  of  Puritans  is 
insufferable  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth."  At  the 
next  session  of  parliament  he  declared  the  Eoman  Catholics  to 
be  faithful  subjects,  but  the  Puritans  worthy  of  fire  for  their 
opinions.  Against  the  latter  he  inveighed  bitterly  in  council, 
saying  "  that  the  revolt  in  the  Low  Countries  began  for  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  so  did  all  the  troubles  in  Scotland ;  that 
his  mother  an<'  \<:,  from  their  cradles,  had  been  haunted  with 
a  Puritan  de^  il,  which  he  feared  would  nut  leave  him  to  his 
grave ;  and  mat  he  would  hazard  his  crown  but  ho  Avould  sup- 
press those  malicious  spirits." 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy  were  very  ready  to  decree 
against  obstinate  Puritans  excommunication  and  all  its  conse- 
quences. Bancroft,  the  successor  of  AVhitgift,  recpiired  con- 
formity with  unrelenting  rigor;  King  James  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  equal  severity;  and  it  is  asserted,  perhaps  with 
exaggeration,  yet  by  those  who  had  opportunities  of  judging 
rightly,  that  in  the  year  1G04  alone  three  hundred  Puritan 
ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled.  The  oppressed 
resisted  the  surplice,  not  as  a  mere  vestment,  but  a3  the  svm- 
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bol  of  a  priest,  ordained  by  a  bishop,  imposed  upon  .i  churcli, 
and  teaching  by  authority.     Tlie  clergy  proceeded  witli  a  con- 
sistent disregard  of  the  national  liberties.     The  iinj)()rtation 
of  foreign  books  was  impeded,  and  a  severe  censorship  of  the 
pre^s  was  exercised  by  the  bishops.     The  convocation  of  1006, 
in  a  series  of  canons,  asserted  the  superiority  of  the  king  to 
the  parliament  and  the  laws,  and  admitted  no  exception  to 
the  duty  of  passive  obedience.     The  English  separatists  and 
non-conformists  became  the  sole  protectors  of  the  system  which 
gave  to  England  its  distinguishing  glory.     "The  stern  and 
exasperated  Puritans,"  writes  Uallam,  "  were  the  de])ositarie8 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty."     «  So  aboolute  was  the  authority 
of  the  crown,"  said  Hume,  "that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone ; 
and  it  was  to  this  sect  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom' 
of  their  constitution."     The  lines  of  the  contending  parties 
were  sharply  drawn.     Immediate  success  was  obtained  by  tlie 
establislied  authority ;  but  the  contest  was  to  be  transmitted 
to  another  ( ontinent.     The  interests  of  human  freedom  were 
at  issue  on  the  contest. 

In  the  year  of  this  convocation,  "  a  poor  people "  in  the 
north  of  England,  iu  towns  and  villages  of  Nottinghninshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  in  and  near  Scroo- 
by,  had  "  become  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God."  "  Pres- 
ently they  were  both  scoffed  and  scorned  by  the  profane  mul- 
titude ;  and  their  ministers,  urged  by  the  yoke  of  subscription," 
were,  by  the  increase  of  troubles,  led  "  to  see  further,"  that 
not  only  "  the  beggarly  ceremonies  were  monuments  of  idol- 
atry," but  "  that  the  lordly  power  of  the  prelates  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to."  Many  of  them,  therefore,  "  whose  hearts 
the  Lord  had  touched  with  heavenly  zeal  for  his  tnith  "  re- 
solved, "whatever  it  might  cost  them,  to  shake  off  tlie'anti- 
Christian  bondage,  and,  as  the  Lord's  free  people,  to  join  them- 
selves by  a  covenant  into  a  church  estate  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  gospel." 

"  Tlie  gospel  is  every  man's  right ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured that  any  one  should  be  kept  therefrom.  But  the  evan- 
gel is  an  open  doctrine ;  it  is  bound  to  no  place,  and  moves 
along  freely  under  heaven,  like  the  star,  Avhich  ran  in  thn  rW 
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to  sliow  the  wizards  from  the  east  where  Christ  was  born.  Do 
not  dispute  with  the  prince  for  place.  Let  tlic  community 
choose  their  own  pastor,  and  support  him  out  of  tlieir  own 
estates.  If  the  prince  will  not  suffer  it,  let  the  pastor  flee  into 
another  land,  and  let  those  go  vith  him  who  will,  as  Christ 
teaches."  Such  was  the  counsel  of  Luther,  on  reading  "  the 
twelve  articles"  of  the  insurgent  peasants  of  Suabia.  What 
Luther  advised,  what  Calvin  planned,  was  carried  into  effect 
by  this  rural  comnmnity  of  Englishmen. 

The  reformed  church  chose  for  one  of  their  ministers  John 
Robinson,  "  a  man  not  easily  to  be  paralleled,"  "  of  a  most 
learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit."  Their  ruling  elder  was 
William  iirewster,  who  "was  their  special  stay  and  help." 
They  were  beset  and  watched  night  and  day  by  the  agents  of 
prelacy.  For  about  p  year  they  kept  their  meetings  ev'^ry  sab- 
bath in  one  i)lace  or  another ;  exercising  the  worship  of  God 
among  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  and  mal- 
ice of  tlieir  adversaries,  till  the  peaceful  membei-s  of  « the  poor 
persecuted  flock  of  Christ,"  despairing  of  rest  in  England  re- 
solved to  go  into  Holland,  "where,  they  heard,  was^freedom 
of  religion  for  all  men." 

The  departure  from  England  was  effected  with  much  suf- 
fering and  hazard.  The  first  attempt,  in  1607,  was  prevented  ; 
but  the  magistrates  checked  the  ferocity  of  the  subordinate 
officers ;  and,  after  a  month's  arrest  of  the  whole  company, 
seven  only  of  the  principal  men  were  detained  a  little  longer 
in  prison. 

The  next  spring  the  design  was  renewed.    An  un frequent- 
ed  heath  m  Lincolnshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ilumber  was 
the  place  of  secret  meeting.    Just  as  a  boat  was  bearing  a'part 
of  tlie  emigrants  to  their  ship,  a  company  of  horsemen  ap- 
peared in  pursuit,  and  seized  on  the  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren  who  had  not  yet  adventured  on  the  aurf.    "  Titiful  it  was 
to  see  the  heavy  case  of  these  poor  women  in  distress ;  what 
weeping  and  crying  on  every  side."     But,  when  they  were 
apprehended,  it  seemed  impossible  to  punish  and  imprison 
wives  and  children  for     :  oJier  crime  than  that  they  would 
not  part  from  their  husbands  and  fathers.    They  could  not  be 
sent  home,  for  "  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to ;  "  so  that,  at  last, 
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the  magistrates  were  "glad  to  bo  rid  of  tlictn  on  any  terms,'' 
"  though,  in  the  mean  time,  they,  poor  souls,  endured  misery 
enough."  Such  was  the  llight  of  liobinson  and  Urewster  and 
their  followers  from  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Their  arrival  in  Amsterdam,  in  1G08,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  their  wanderings.  "  They  knew  they  were  pilorims,  and 
looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lifted  up  t'aeir  eyes  to 
Heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted  their  spirits."  In 
IGOO,  removing  to  Leyden,  "  they  saw  po/erty  coming  on  them 
like  an  armed  man  ; "  but,  being  "  careful  to  keep  their  word, 
and  painful  and  diligent  in  their  callings,"  they  attained  "a 
comfortable  condition,  grew  in  the  gifts  and  grace  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  and  lived  together  in  peace  and  love  and  holiness." 
"  Never,"  said  the  magistrp-tes  of  the  city,  "  never  did  we  have 
any  suit  or  accusation  against  r  '^y  of  them  ; "  and,  but  for  fear 
of  offence  to  King  James,  they  would  have  met  with  public 
favor.  "  Many  came  there  from  diffei-ent  parts  of  England, 
so  as  they  grew  a  great  congregation."  "  Such  was  the  hum- 
ble zeal  and  fervent  love  of  this  people  toward  God  and  his 
ways,  and  their  single-heartedness  and  sincere  affection  one 
toward  another,"  that  they  seemed  to  come  surpassingly  near 
"  the  primitive  pattern  of  the  first  churches."  A  clear  and 
well- written  apology  of  their  discipline  was  published  by  Rob- 
inson, who,  in  the  controversy  on  free-will,  as  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy,  "  began  to  be  terrible  to  the  Arminians,"  and 
disputed  in  the  university  with  such  power  that,  as  his  friends 
assert,  "  the  truth  had  a  famous  victory." 

The  career  of  maritime  discovery  had,  meantime,  been 
pursued  with  intrepidity  and  rewarded  with  success.  The 
voyages  of  Gosiiold,  "Waymouth,  Smith,  and  Hudson;  the 
enterprise  of  Raleigh,  Delaware,  and  Gorges ;  the  compilations 
of  Eden,  "Willes,  and  Ilakluyt — had  filled  the  commercial  world 
with  wonder;  Calvinists  of  the  French  church  had  sought, 
though  vainly,  to  plant  themselves  in  Brazil,  in  Carolina,  and, 
with  De  Monts,  in  Acadia;  while  weighty  reasons,  often  and 
seriously  discussed,  inclined  the  pilgrims  to  change  their  abode. 
They  had  been  bred  to  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  in  Hol- 
land they  were  compelled  to  learn  mechanical  trades;  Brew- 
ster became  a  teacher  of  English  and  a  printer ;  Bradford, 
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wno  Imd  been  educated  as  a  fanner,  learned  the  art  of  dycin-- 
Bilk,     llie  Dutch  language  never  became  pleasantly  famiUa" 
to  them,  and  the  Dutch  manners  still  less  so.     They  lived  but 
as  men  in  exile.    Many  of  their  English  friends  would  not  como 
to  them,  or  depirted  from  them  weeping.     "  Their  continual 
labors,  with  other  crosses  and  sorrows,  loft  them  in  danger  to 
scatter  or  sink."    "  Their  children,  sharing  their  parents'  bur- 
dens,  bowed  under  the  weight,  and  were  becoming  decrepit  in 
early  youth."     Conscious  of  ability  to  act  a  liigher  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  humanity,  they,  after  ten  years,  were  moved 
by     a  hope  and  inward  zeal  of  advancing  the  gospel  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  New  World  • 
yea,  though  they  should  bo  but  as  stepping-stones  unto  others 
for  performing  so  great  a  work." 

"  Upon  their  talk  of  removing,  sundry  of  tho  Dutch  would 
have  them  go  under  thorn,  and  made  thenx  large  offers;"  but 
an  mboru  love  for  tho  English  nation  and  for  their  mother 
tongue  led  them  to  the  generous  purpose  of  recovering  the 
protection  of  England  by  enlarging  her  dominions.     They 
were  "restless"  with   the  desire  to  remove   to  "the  most 
northern  parts  of  Virginia,"  hoping,  under  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  that  province,  "to  live  in  a  distinct  body  by 
themselves."     To  obtain  tlie  consent  of  the  London  company 
John  Carver,  with  Robert  Cushman,  in  1017,  repaired   to 
England.     They  took  with  them  «  seven  articles,"  from  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Leydcn,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
council  in  Englar  1   for  Virginia.     These  articles  discussed 
the^  relations  which,  as  separatists  in  religion,  they  bore  to 
their  prince ;  and  they  adopted  the  theory  which  the  admo- 
nitions of  Luther  and  a  century  of  persecution  had  developed 
as  the  common  rule  of  plebeian  sectaries  on  the  continent  of 
Eui-ope.    They  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  creed  of  the 
Anglican  church,  and  a  desire  of  spiritual  communion  with  its 
members.     Toward  the  king  and  all  civil  authoritv  derived 
from  him,  including  the  civil  authority  of  bislioj^s,  tliey  prom- 
ised,  as  they  would  have  done  to  Kero  and  the  Roman  ponti- 
fcx,  "obedience  in  all  things,  active  if  the  thing  commanded 
be  not  against  God's  word,  or  passive  if  it  be."     They  denied 
all  power  j^o  ecclesiastical  bodies,  unless  it  were  given  by  the 
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temporal  inagistrato.  They  pledged  themselves  to  honor  their 
pupcrlors,  and  to  preserve  unity  of  spirit  in  peaco  with  all 
men,  "  Divers  selccto  gentlemen  of  the  council  for  Virginia 
were  well  satisfied  with  their  statement,  and  resolved  to  set  for- 
ward their  desire,"  The  London  company  listened  very  will- 
ingly to  their  proposal,  so  that  their  agents  "found  God  going 
along  with  them ; "  and,  through  the  influence  of  "Sir Edwin 
Sandys,  a  religious  gentleman  then  living,"  a  patent  might  at 
once  iiave  been  taken,  had  not  the  envoys  desired  firat  to  con- 
sult "  the  multitude  "  at  Leyden. 

^  On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1617,  the  pilgrims  trans- 
mitted their  formal  request,  signed  by  the  hands  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  congregation,  "  We  are  well  weaned,"  added 
Robinson  aad  Brewster,  "  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land ;  the 
people  are  industrious  and  frugal.  Wo  are  knit  together  as  a 
body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation 
whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  wo 
hold  ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good,  and 
of  the  whole.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things 
can  discourage," 

The  messengers  of  the  pilgrims,  satisfied  with  their  recep- 
tion by  the  Virginia  company,  petitioned  the  king  for  liberty 
of  religion,  to  be  confirmed  under  the  king's  broad  seal.  But 
her^  they  encountered  insurmountable  difficulties.  Of  all  men 
in  the  government  of  that  day,  Lord  Bacon  had  given  the  most 
attention  to  colonial  enterprise.  The  settlements  of  the  Scotch 
in  Ireland  enjoyed  his  particular  favor.  To  him,  as  « to  the 
encouragcr,  pattern,  and  perfecter  of  all  vertuous  endeavors," 
Strachey  at  tliis  time  dedicated  his  "Historic  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia";  to  him  John  Smith,  in  his  "  povertie," 
turned  for  encouragement  in  colonizing  New  England,  as 
to  "  a  chief  patron  of  his  country  and  the  greatest  favorer  of 
all  good  designs,"  To  him  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  favorite 
of  James,  addressed  himself  for  advice,  and  received  instruc- 
tions how  to  govern  himself  in  office. 

The  great  master  of  speculative  wisdom  know  too  little  of 
religion  to  inculcate  freedom  of  conscience.  lie  saw  that  the 
established  church,  which  he  cherished  as  the  eye  of  England, 
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was  not  witlKMit  blcmisli ;  that  the  wrongs  of  tlio  Puritans 
could  neither  ho  disscnibiud  nor  excused ;  tliat  the  siloncinff 
of  ministers,  for  the  saito  of  enforcing  the  ceremonies,  was,  in 
the  scarcity  of  good  preachers,  a  punishment  that  lighted  'on 
the  people ;  and  he  esteemed  controversy  "  the  wind  by  which 
truth  is  winnowed."    But  Bacon  was  formed  for  contempla- 
tivo  life,  not  for  action;  his  will  was  feeble,  and  yet,  having 
an  mcessant  yearning  for  vain  distinction  and  display,  he  be- 
came a  craven  courtier  and  an  intolerant  statesman.    '"  Disci- 
pline by  bishops,"  said  he,  "  is  fittest  for  monarchy  of  all  others 
The  tenets  of  separatists  and  sectaries  are  full  of  scliism  and 
inconsistent  witli  monarchy.     The  king  will  beware  of  Ana- 
baptists, Ih-ownists,  and  others  of  their  kinds ;  a  little  conniv- 
cncy  sets  them  on  fire.     For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in 
colonies,  it  will  bo  necessary  that  it  agree  with  that  whidi  is 
scttlcrl  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a  scliism  and  a  rent  in 
Christ's  coat,  which  must  be  seamless;  and,  to  that  purpose, 
It  will  be  fit  tliat  by  the  king's  supremo  power  in  causes  eccle- 
siastical, within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordinate  under 
some  bishop  and  bishoprick  of  this  realm.     This  caution  is  to 
be  observed,  that  if  any  transplant  themselves  into  plantations 
abroad,  who  are  known  schismatics,  outlaws,  or  criminal  per- 
sons,  they  be  sent  for  back  upon  the  first  notice." 

These  maxims  prevailed  at  the  council-board,  when  the 
envoys  from   the   independent   church  at  Leyden  i)referred 
their  requests.     "Who  shall  make  your  ministers ?"  it  was 
asked  of  them ;  and  the  avowal  of  their  priiu'ii)le,  that  ordi- 
nation requires  no  bishop,  threatened  to  spoil  all.     To  advance 
the  dominions  of  England,  King  James  esteemed  "a  good  and 
honest  motion  ;  and  fishing  was  an  honest  trade,  the  apostles' 
own  calling ; "  yet  he  referred  the  suit  to  the  prelates  of  Can- 
terbury and  London.     Even  while  the  negotiations  were  pend- 
mg,  a  royal  declaration  constrained  the  Puritans  of  Lanca- 
shire  to  conform  or  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  nothing  more 
could  be  obtained  for  the  wilds  of  America  than  an  inf.,rmal 
j)romise  of  neglect.     On  this  the  community  relied,  being 
advised  not  to  entangle  themselves  with  the   bishops.     "If 
there  should  afterward  be  a  purpose  to  wrong  us."  thus  thorr 
communed  with  themselves,  "  ' 
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the  house-floor,  there  would  be  means  enough  found  to  recall 
or  reverse  it.     We  must  rest  herein  on  God's  providence." 

Better  hopes  seemed  to  dawn  when,  in  1619,  the  London 

company  for  Virginia  elected  for  their  treasurer  Sir  Edwin 

Sandys,  who   from   the   first   had   befriended    the   pilgrims. 

Fnder  his  presidency,  so  writes  one  of   their  number,  the 

members  of  the  company  in  their  open  court  «  demanded  our 

ends  of  going;  which  being  related,  they  said  the  thing  was 

of  God,  and  granted  a  large  patent."    As  it  was  taken  in  the 

name  of   one  Avho  failed  to  accompany  the  expedition,  the 

patent  was  never  of  any  service.     And,  besides,  the  pilgrims, 

after  investing  all  their  own  means,  had  not  sufficient  capita! 

to  execute  their  schemes. 

In  this  extremity,  Robinson  looked  for  aid  to  the  Dutch. 
He  and  his  people  and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred  families,  professed  themselves  well  inclined  to  emi- 
grate to  the  country  on  the  Hudson,  and  to  plant  there  a  new 
commonwealth  under  the  command  of  the  stadholder  and  the 
states  general.  The  West  India  company  was  willing  to  trans- 
port them^  without  charge,  and  to  furnish  them  with  cattle ; 
but  when  its  directors  petitioned  the  states  general  to  promise,' 
protection  to  the  enterprise  against  all  violence  from  other 
potentates,  the  request  was  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  was  refused. 

The  members  of  the  church  of  Leyden,  ceasing  "  to  mod  ■ 
die  with  the   Dutch,  or  to   depend   too  much  on  the  Vir- 
ginia company,"  now  trusted  to  their  own  resources  and  the 
aid  of  private  friends.     The  fisheries  had  commended  Ameri- 
can expeditions  to  English  merchants;  and  the  agents  from 
Leyden  were  able  to  form  a  partnersliip  between  their  em- 
ployers and  men  of   business  in  London.     The  services  of 
each   emigrant  were   rated   as  a  capital  of  ten  pounds,  and 
belonged  to  the  company;  all  profit's  were  to  be  reserved  till 
the  end  of  seven  years,  when  the  whole  amount,  and  ail  houses 
and  land,  gardens  and  fields,  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
share-holders  according  to  their  respective  interests.    The^Lon- 
don  merchant,  who  risked  one  hundred  pounds,  would  receive 
for  his  money  tenfold  as  much  as  the  penniless  laborer  for  his 
services.    Tliis  arrangement  threatened  a  seven  vears'  check  to 
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the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  community;  yet,  as  it  did  not 
interfere  with  civil  rights  or  religion,  it  was  accepted. 

And  now,  in  July,  1620,  the  English  at  Leyden,  trusting 
in  God  and  in  themselves,  made  ready  for  their  departure. 
Tlie  ships  which  they  had  provided -the  Speedwell,  of  sixty 
tons,  the  Mayflower,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons— could 
hold  but  a  minority  of  the  congregation  ;  and  Eobinson  was 
therefore  detained  at  Leyden,  while  Brewster,  the  govern- 
ing elder,  who  was  an  able  teacher,  conducted  "  such  of  the 
youngest  and  strongest  as  freely  offered  themselves."  A  sol- 
emn fast  was  held.  "  Lot  us  seek  of  God,"  said  they,  "  a  right 
way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance." 
Anticipating  the  sublime  lessons  of  liberty  that  would  grow 
out^  of  their  religious  tenets,  Robinson  gave  them  a  farewell 
saying :  ' 

"  I  charge  you,  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels,  that 
you  follow  me  no  farther  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Clirist.  The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break- 
forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the 
condition  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period 
m  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  fartlier  than  the  instru- 
ments of  their  reformation.  Luther  and  Calvin  were  great 
and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  beseech  you,  remember  it- 
tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant— that  you  be  ready  to 
receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the 
written  word  of  God." 

"  When  the  sliip  was  ready  to  carry  us  away,"  writes  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  "  the  brethren  that  stayed  at  Leyden,  having 
agam  solemnly  sought  tlie  Lord  witli  us  and  for  us,  feasted  u1 
that  were  to  go,  at  our  pastor's  house,  being  large ;  where  we 
refreslied  ourselves,  after  tears,  with  singing  of  psalms,  mak- 
ing joyful  melody  in  our  liearts,  as  well  as  with  the  voice, 
there  being  many  of  the  congregation  very  expert  in  music  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears 
heard.  After  this  they  accompanied  us  to  Delft-llaven  wliere 
we  went  to  embark,  and  then  feasted  us  again  ;  and,  after 
prayer,  performed  by  our  pastor,  when  a  flood  of  tears  was 
poured  out,  they  accompanied  us  to  the  ship,  but  were  not  able 
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to  speak  one  to  another  for  the  abundance  of  sorrow  to  part. 
But  Ave  only,  going  aboard,  gave  them  a  volley  of  small  shot 
and  three  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  so,  lifting  up  our  hands 
to  each  other,  and  our  hearts  for  each  other  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  we  departed." 

In  August  the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell  left  South- 
ampton for  America.     But  as  they  were  twice  compelled  to 
put  back  by  the  dismay  of  the  captain  of  the  Speedwell,  at 
Plymouth  "  they  agreed  to  dismiss  her,  and  those  who  were 
willing  returned  to  London,  though  this  Avas  very  grievous 
and  discouraging."     Having  thus  winnowed  their  numbers, 
the  little  band,  not  of  resolute  men  only,  but  wives,  some 
far  gone  in  pregnancy,  children,  infants,  a  floating  village  of 
one  hundred  and  two  souls,  went  on  board  the  single  ship, 
which  was  hired  only  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic  ; 
and,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1G20,  thirteen  years  after 
the  first  colonization  of  Virginia,  they  set  sail  for  a  new  world. 
Had  New  England  been  colonized  immediately  on  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continent,  the  old  English  insti- 
tutions would  have  been  planted  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  ;  had  the  settlement  been  made  under  Elizabeth,  it 
would  have  been  before  activity  of  the  popular  mind  in  reli- 
gion had  awakened  a  corresponding  activity  in  politics.     The 
pilgrims  were  Englishmen,  Protestants,  exiles  for  conscience, 
men  disciplined  by  misfortune,  cultivated  by  opportunities  of 
wide  observation,  and  equal  in  rank  as  in  rights. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  abounds  in  con- 
venient harbors,  bays,  and  rivers.  The  pilgrims,  having  se- 
lected for  their  settlement  the  country  on  the  Hudson,  the 
best  position  on  the  whole  coast,  were  conducted  to  the  least 
fertile  part  of  Massachusetts.  After  a  boisterous  voya"-o  of 
sixty-three  days,  during  which  one  person  had  died  and 
one  was  born,  they  espied  land ;  and,  in  two  days  more, 
on  the  ninth  of  November,  cast  anchor  in  the  first  harbor 
within  Cape  Cod.  On  the  eleventh,  before  they  landed,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic  ])y  this  voluntary  com- 
pact: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  amen ;  we,  whose  names  arc  under- 
written, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  King  James, 
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having  undertaken,  f.  r  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voy- 
age to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and 
preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and,  by 
virtue  thereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience." 

This  instruir^ent  was  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  men, 
forty-one  in  number,  who,  with  their  families,  constituted  the 
one  hundred  and  two,  the  whole  colony,  "  the  proper  democ- 
racy," that  arrived  in  New  England.  In  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  "equal  laws"  enacted  by  all  the 
people  for  "the  general  good."  John  Carver  was  immedi- 
ately and  unanimously  chosen  governor  for  the  year. 

Men  who  emigrate,  even  in  well-inhabited  districts,  pray 
that  their  journey  may  not  be  in  winter.  "Wasted  by  the  rough 
voyage,  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  the  English  fugi- 
tives found  themselves,  in  the  last  days  of  the  year,  on  a 
bleak  and  barren  coast,  in  a  severe  climate,  with  the  ocean 
on  one  side  and  the  wilderness  on  the  other.  The  nearest 
French  settlement  was  at  Port  Eoyal ;  it  was  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  English  plantation  at  Yirginia.  As  they  at- 
temptod  to  disembark,  the  water  was  found  so  shallow  that 
they  Avere  forced  to  wade ;  and,  in  the  freezing  weather,  this 
sowed  the  seeds  of  consumption.  The  bitterness  of  mortal 
disease  was  their  welcome  to  the  inliospitable  shore. 

The  spot  for  the  settlement  remained  to  be  chosen.  The 
shallop  A\  as  unshipped,  and  it  was  a  real  disaster  to  find  that 
it  needed  repairs.  The  carpenter  made  slow  work,  so  that 
sixteen  or  seventeen  days  elapsed  before  it  was  ready  for 
service.  But  Standish  and  Bradford  and  others,  impatient 
of  the  delay,  determined  to  explore  the  country  by  land. 
"In  regard  to  the  danger,"  the  expedition  "was  rather  pcr- 
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initted  than  approved."    Much  hardship  was  endured ;   but 
no  beneficial  discoveries  could  be  made  in  the  deep  sands 
near  Paomet  creek.     The  first  expedition  in  the  shallop  was 
hkewise  unsuccessful;  "some  of  the  people  that  died  that 
winter  took  the  original  of  their  death"  in  the  enterprise- 
"for  it  snowed  and  did  blow  all  the  day  and  night,  and 
froze  withal."     The  men  who  were  set  on  shore  «  were  tired 
with  marching  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  and  deep  val- 
leys, which  lay  half  a  foot  thick  with  snow."    A  heap  of 
maize  was  discovered ;  and  further  search  led  to  a  burial-place 
of  the  Indians  ;  but  they  found  "  no  more  corn,  nor  anything 
else  but  graves." 

On  tlie  sixth,  the  shallop  was  again  sent  out,  with  Carver 
Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish,  and  others,  and  eight  or  ten 
seamen.  The  spray  of  the  sea  froze  as  it  fell  on  them,  and 
made  their  clothes  like  coats  of  iron.  That  day  they  reached 
Billingsgate  point,  half  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  bav  of  Cape 
Cod,  on  the  western  shore  of  Wellfleet  harbor.  The  next 
morning  the  party  divided;  those  on  land  find  a  burial-place 
graves,  and  four  or  five  deserted  wigwams,  but  neither  people' 
nor  any  place  inviting  a  settlement.  Before  night  they  all 
met  by  the  sea-side,  and  encamped  near  Na.nskeket,  or  Great 
Meadow  creek. 

On  the  eighth  they  rose  at  five;    their  morning  prayers 
were  finished,  when,  as  the  day  dawned,  a  war-whoop  and  a 
flight  of  arrows  announced  an  attack  from  Indians.     Thev 
were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Nausites,  who  knew  th-.  English  a's 
kidnap])ers;    but  the  encounter  was  without  furciier  result 
Again  the  boat's  crew  give  thanks  to  God,  and  steer  their 
bark  along  the  coast  for  the  distance  of  fifteen  leao-ues      But 
no  convenient  harbor  is  discovered.    The  pilot,  who  had  been 
in  these  regions  before,  gives  assurance  of  a  good  one,  which 
may  be  reached  before  night ;  and  they  follow  his  guidance 
After  some  liours'  sailing,  a  storm  of  snow  and  rain  begins  • 
the  sea  swells ;   the  rudder  breaks ;   the  boat  must  now  be 
steered  with  oars;  the  storm  increases;  night  is  at  hand-  to 
reach  the  harbor  before  dark,  as  much  sail  as  possible  is  borne  - 
the  mast  breaks  into  three  pieces;  the  sail  falls  overboard- 
but  the  tide  is  favorable.     The  pilot,  in  dismay,  would  bnvo 
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run  the  boat  on  shore  in  a  cove  full  of  breakers.  "  About 
with  her,"  exclaimed  a  sailor,  "or  we  are  east  awaj^."  Thev 
get  her  about  immediately;  and,  passing  over  the  surf,  they 
enter  a  fair  sound,  and  shelter  themselves  under  the  lee  of  a 
small  rise  of  land.  It  becomes  dark,  and  the  rain  beats  fu- 
riously.    After  great  difficulty,  they  kindle  a  fire  on  shore. 

The  light  of  the  morning  of  the  ninth  showed  them  to  be 
on  a  small  island  within  the  entrance  of  a  harbor  The  day 
was  spent  in  rest  and  repairs.  The  next  day  was  the  "  Christian 
sabbach,"  and  the  pilgrims  kept  it  sacredly,  thouo-h  every  con- 
sideration demanded  haste.  ° 

On  Monday,  the  eleventh  of  December,  old  style  on  the 
day  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  exploring  party  of  the  fore- 
fathei^  land  at  Plymouth.  That  day  is  kept  as  the  origin  of 
JNew  England. 

The  spot,  when  examined,  promised  them  a  home  and 
on  the  fifteenth  the  Mayflower  was  safely  moored  in  its  har- 
bor. In  memory  of  the  hospitalities  which  tlie  company  had 
received  at  the  last  English  port  from  which  they  had  sailed 
this  oldest  :New  England  colony  took  the  name-of  Plymouth' 
The  system  of  civil  government  had  been  established  by  com- 
mon agreement ;  the  church  had  been  organized  before  it  left 
Leyden.  As  the  pilgrims  landed,  their  institutions  were  al- 
ready perfected.  Democratic  liberty  and  independent  Chris- 
tian worship  started  into  beino-. 

On  the  ninth  of  January"  1021,  they  began  to  build— a 
difficult  task  for  men  of  whom  one  half  were  wasting  away 
with  consumptions  and  lung-fevers.  For  the  sake  of  haste  it 
was  agreed  that  every  man  should  build  his  own  house  •  but 
though  tlie  winter  was  unwontcdly  mild,  frost  and  foul  weather 
were  great  hindrances  ;  they  could  seldom  work  half  of  the 
week ;  and  tenements  rose  slowly  in  the  intervals  between 
storms  of  sleet  and  snow. 

A  few  years  before,  a  pestilence  had  swept  away  the 
neighboring  tribes.  Yet  when,  in  February,  a  body  of  In- 
dians  from  abroad  was  discovered  hovering  near,  thou-h  dis- 
appearing when  pursued,  the  colony  was  organized  for  de- 
fence, wi^h  Miles  Standish  as  its  captain.  But  dangers  from 
the  natives  were  not  at  hand. 
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One  dny  in  March,  Samosct,  an  Indian  who  had  learned  a 
little  English  of  the  fishermen  at  Penobscot,  entered  the  town, 
and,  passing  to  the  rendezvous,  exclaimed  in  English :  "  Wel- 
come, Englishmen."     lie  was  the  envoy  of  Massassoit  him- 
self, "the  greatest  commander  of  the  country,"  sacliem  of  the 
tribe  possessing  the  land  north  of  Narragausett  bay,  and  be- 
tween the  riv-rs  of  Providence  and  Taunton.    After  some 
little  negotiation,  in  which  an  Indian,  who  had  been  carried 
to  England,  acted  as  an  interpreter,  the  chieftain  came  in 
person  to  visit  the  pilgrims.     With  their  wives  and  children 
they  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifty.     He  was  received  with 
due  ceremonies,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  completed  in 
few  and  unequivocal  terms.     Both  parties  promised  to  abstain 
from  mutual  injuries,  and  to  deliver  up  offenders ;  the  colo- 
nists were  to  receive  assistance,  if  attacked ;  to  render  it,  if 
Massassoit  should  be  attacked  unjustly.     The  treaty  included 
the  confederates  of  the  sachem ;  it  is  the  oldest  act  of  diplo- 
macy recorded  in  New  England;  was  concluded  in  a  day; 
and  was  sacredly  kept  for  more  than  half  a  century.     Mas- 
sassoit needed  the  alliance,  for  the  powerful  Narragansetts 
were  his  enemies;  his  tribe  desired  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities; while  the  emigrants  obtained  peace,  security,  and 
a  profitable  commerce. 

On  the  third  of  March,  a  south  wind  had  brought  warm 
and  fair  weather.  "  The  birds  sang  in  the  woods  most  pleas- 
antly." But  spring  had  far  advanced  before  the  mortality 
grew  less.  It  was  afterward  remarked,  with  modest  gratitude, 
that,  of  the  survivors,  very  many  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
A  shelter,  not  less  than  comfort,  had  been  wanting ;  the  living 
had  been  scarce  able  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  well  too  few  to 
take  care  of  the  sick.  At  the  season  of  greatest  distress  there 
were  but  seven  able  to  render  assistance.  Carver,  the  gov- 
ernor, at  his  first  lan-ling,  lost  a  son ;  by  his  care  for  the  com- 
mon good,  he  shortened  his  own  days ;  and  his  wife,  broken- 
hearted, followed  him  in  death.  Brewster  was  the  life  and 
stay  of  the  plantation ;  but,  he  being  its  ruling  elder,  William 
Bradford,  its  historian,  was  chosen  Carver's  successor.  The 
record  of  misery  was  kept  by  the  graves  of  the  governor  and 
half  the  comi)auy. 
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After  sickneRS  abated,  privation  and  want  remained  to  bo 
encountered.  Yet,  when  in  April  the  Mayflower  was  dc- 
apatclied  for  England,  not  one  returned  in  her,  while  just 
before  autumn  new  emigrants  arrived.  In  July,  an  embassy 
from  the  little  colony  to  Massassoit,  their  ally,  performed 
through  the  forests  and  on  foot,  confirmed  the  treaty  of  amity, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  trade  in  furs. 

The  influence  of  the  English  over  the  aborigines  was  rap- 
idly extended.  A  sachem,  who  menaced  their  safety,  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  mercy ;  and,  in  September,  nine  chiefs 
subscribed  an  instrument  of  submission  to  King  James.  The 
bay  of  Massachusetts  and  harbor  of  Boston  were  explored. 
The  supply  of  bread  was  scanty ;  but,  at  their  rejoicing  to- 
gether after  the  harvest,  the  colonists  had  great  plenty  of  wild 
fowl  and  venison,  so  that  they  feasted  Massassoit  with  some 
ninety  of  his  men. 

Canonicus,  the  sachem  of  the  Xarragansetts,  whose  terri- 
tory had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  at  first  desired 
to  treat  of  peace ;  in  1622,  a  bundle  of  arrows,  wrapped  in 
the  skm  of  a  rattlesnake,  was  his  message  of  hostility.  But 
when  Bradford  sent  back  the  skin  stuffed  with  powder  and 
shot,  his  courage  quailed,  and  he  sued  for  amity. 

The  returns  from  agriculture  were  uncertain  so  long  as  the 
system  of  common  property  prevailed.  After  the  harvest  of 
1623,  there  was  no  general  want  of  food ;  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  each  family  planted  for  itself;  and  parcels  of  land, 
m  proportion  to  numbers,  were  assigned  for  tillage,  though  not 
for  inheritance.  This  arrangement  produced  contented  labor 
and  universal  industry;  "even  women  and  children  now 
went  mto  the  field  to  work."  In  the  spring  of  1624,  every 
person  obtained  a  little  land  in  perpetual  fee,  and  neat  cattle 
were  mtroduced.  Before  many  harvests,  so  much  corn  was 
raised  that  the  Indians,  preferring  the  chase  to  tillage,  looked 
to  the  men  of  Plymouth  for  their  supply. 

The  fur  trade  was  an  object  of  envy ;  and  Thomas  Weston, 
who  xiad  been  active  among  the  London  adventurers  in  estab- 
lishing the  colony,  desired  to  engross  its  profits.  In  1622  a 
patent  for  land  near  Weymouth,  the  first  plantation  in  Boston 
liarbor,  was  easily  obtained;  and  sixty  men  were  sent  over. 
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Helpless  at  their  arrival,  they  intruded  themselves,  for  most 
of  the  summer,  upon  the  unrequited  hospitality  of  tlie  people 
of  Plymouth.  In  their  own  plantation,  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  necessity  by  their  want  of  thrift  and  injustice  toward 
the  Indians ;  and  a  plot  was  formed  for  their  destruction.  But 
Massassoit  revealed  the  design  to  his  allies ;  and  the  planters 
at  Weymouth  were  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  older  colony 
and  the  intrepid  gallantry  of  Standish.  It  was  "  his  capital 
exploit."  Some  of  the  rescued  men  went  to  Plymoutli ;  some 
sailed  for  England.  One  short  year  saw  the  beginning  and 
decay  of  Weston's  adventure. 

The  partnership  of  the  Plymouth  men  wdtli  English  mer- 
chants proved  oppressive ;  for  it  kept  from  them  their  pastor. 
Hobinson  and  the  rest  of  his  church  at  Leyden  were  longing 
to  rejoin  thoir  brethren ;  the  adventurers  in  England  r.^fused 
to  i>rovide  them  a  passage,  and  attempted,  with  but  short 
success,  to  force  upon  the  colony  a  clergyman  more  friendly 
to  the  established  church.  Offended  by  opposition,  and  dis- 
couraged at  the  small  returns  from  their  investments,  they 
became  ready  to  prey  upon  their  associates  in  America.  A 
sliip  was  despatched  to  rival  them  in  their  business ;  goods, 
which  were  sent  for  their  supply,  were  sold  to  them  at  an 
advance  of  seventy  per  cent.  The  curse  of  usury,  which 
always  falls  so  heavily  upon  new  settlements,  did  not  spare 
them;  for,  being  left  without  help  from  the  partners,  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  fifty  per  cent  and  at  thirty 
per  cent  interest.  At  last  the  emigrants  purchased  the  entire 
rights  of  the  English  adventurers ;  and  the  common  property 
was  equitably  divided.  For  a  six  years'  monopoly  of  trade, 
eight  of  the  most  enterprising  men  assumed  all  the  engage- 
ments of  tlie  colony ;  so  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  became 
really  freeholders  ;  neither  debts  nor  rent-day  troubled  tliem. 

Hardly  were  they  planted  in  America  when  their  enter- 
prise took  a  wide  range ;  before  Massachusetts  was  settled, 
they  had  acquired  rights  at  Cape  Ann,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
domain  on  the  Kennebec ;  and  they  were  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  establish  a  post  on  the  Connecticut.  But  the  progress 
of  population  was  very  slow ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
colony  contained  v.o  more  tluvn  three  hundred  souls.     Robin- 
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son  died  at  Leydcn ;  his  heart  was  in  America,  where  his 
memory  will  never  die.  The  remainder  of  his  people,  and 
with  them  his  wife  and  children,  came  over,  so  soon  as  means 
conld  De  provided  to  defray  the  costs. 

Th'j  frame  of  civil  government  in  the  old  colony  was  of 
the  utmost  simplicity.     A  governor  was  chosen  by  general 
suttrage,  wliose  power,  always  subordinate  to  the  common  will 
was,  at  the  desire  of  Bradford,  in  1024,  restricted  by  a  council 
of  live,  and,  m  1633,  of  seven,  assistants.     In  the  council  the 
governor  had  but  a  double  vote.     There  could  bo  no  law  or 
imposition  without  consent  of  the  freemen.     For  more  than 
eighteen  years  "the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants  "  con- 
stituted the  legislature ;  the  state  was  governed,  like  a  town,  as 
a  strict  democracy ;  and  the  people  were  frequently  convened 
to  decide  on  executive  not  less  than  on  judicial  questions.     At 
length,  in  1G39,  after  the  increase  of  population,  and  its  dif- 
fusion over  a  wider  territory,  each  town  sent  its  committee 
to  a  general  court. 

The  men  of  Plymouth  exercised  self-government  without 
the  sanction  of  a  royal  charter,  which  it  was  ever  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  ;  it  was,  therefore,  in  themselves  that  their  in- 
stitutions found  the  guarantee  for  stability.  They  never  hesi- 
tated to  punish  small  offences  ;  it  was  only  after  some  scruples 
that  they  inflicted  capital  punishment.  Their  doubts  bein- 
once  removed,  they  exercised  the  same  authority  as  the  chai" 
ter  governments.  Death  was,  by  subsequent  laws,  made  the 
penalty  for  several  crimes,  but  was  never  inflicted  except  for 
murder.  IIouse-l)reaking  and  highway  robbery  were  offences 
unknown  m  their  courts,  and  too  little  apprehended  to  be 
made  subjects  of  severe  legislation. 

"To  enjoy  religious  liberty  was  the  known  end  of  the  first 
comers'  great  adventure  into  this  remote  wilderness ; "  and  they 
desired  no  increase  but  from  the  friends  of  their  communion. 
Yet  their  residence  in  Holland  had  made  them  acquainted 
with  various  forms  of  Christianity ;  a  wide  experience  had 
emancipated  them  from  bigotry ;  and  they  were  never  betrayed 
into  the  excesses  of  religious  persecution,  though  they  some- 
times permitted  a  disproportion  between  punishment  and 
crime.     In  1G45,  a  majority  of  the  house  of  delegates  were  in 
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favor  of  an  act  to  "  allow  and  maintain  full  and  free  toleration 
to  all  men  that  would  preserve  the  civil  peace  and  submit  unto 
government ;  and  there  was  no  limitation  or  exception  against 
Turk,  Jew,  Papist,  Arian,  Socinian,  Nicolaitan,  Familist,  or 
any  other;"  but  the  governor  refused  to  put  the  question,  and 
so  stifled  the  law. 

It  is  as  guides  and  pioneers  thai  the  fathers  of  the  old  colony 
merit  gratitude.  Through  scenes  of  gloom  and  misery  they 
sliowed  the  way  to  an  asylum  for  those  who  would  go  to  the  wil- 
derness for  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Accustomed  "  in  their 
native  land  to  a  plain  country  life  and  the  innocent  trade  of 
husbandry,"  they  set  the  example  of  colonizing  New  England 
with  freeholders,  and  formed  the  mould  for  the  civil  and  relig- 
ious character  of  its  institutions.  They  enjoyed,  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  fame  which  their  successors  would  award  to  them. 
"  Out  of  small  beginnings,"  said  Bradford,  "great  things  have 
been  produced  ;  and,  as  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand, 
so  the  light  here  kindled  hath  shone  to  many,  yea,  in  some 
sort  to  our  whole  nation."  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  " 
— such  was  the  consolation  offered  from  England  to  the  pil- 
grims in  the  season  of  their  greatest  sufferings — "  let  it  not  be 
grievous  to  you  that  you  have  been  instruments  to  break  the 
ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end." 
"  Yea,  the  memory  of  the  adventurers  to  this  plantation  shall 
never  die." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEW    ENGLANl/s   I'LANTATION. 

"WuiLE  the  king  was  ennraged  in  tlio  overthrow  of  the  Lon- 
don company,  its  more  lojal  rival  in  tlio  West  of  England 
sought  new  letters-patent  witli  a  great  enlargement  of  their 
domain.     The  remonstrances  of  the  Virginia  corporation  and 
the  rights  of  English  commerce  could  delay  f ^r  two  years,  but 
not  defeat,  the  measure  that  was  pressed  by  the  friends  pf  th 
monarch.     On  the  tliird  of  November,  1G20,  King  James  in- 
corporated forty  of  his  subjects-some  of  them  members  of  his 
household  and  liis  government,  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
fiil  of  the  English  nobility-as  "The  Council  established  at 
1  lymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  plantin"-,  ruling 
ordering,  and  governing  New  England,  in  America."    The 
territory,  which  was  conferred  on  them  in  absolute  property, 
w.th  unlimited  powers  of  legishition  and  government,  extended 
from  the  fortietli  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     The  grant  included  the 
fisheries ;  and  a  revenue  was  considered  certain  from  a  duty 
to  be  imposed  on  all  tonnage  employed  in  them. 

The  patent  placed  emigrants  to  New  England  under  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  corporation,  and  it  was  through 
grants  from  that  plenary  power,  confirmed  by  the  crown,  that 
institutions  the  most  favorable  to  colonial  independence  and 
the  rights  of  mankind  came  into  being.  The  Erench  derided 
the  action  of  the  British  monarch  in  bestowing  lands  and  priv- 
ileges which  tlieir  own  sovereign  seventeen  years  before  had 
appropriated.  The  English  nation  was  incensed  at  the  lar- 
gess of  immense  monopolies  by  the  roval  prerofrativfi;  anrl  m 
April,  1621,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  brought  i\o  grievance  before 
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the  house  of  ooinnions.     ''Shall  the  English,"  ho  asked,  "ho 
debarred  froin  tlie  freedom  of  the  fisheries— a  privilege  whieh 
the  French  and  Dutch  enjoy  ?     It  costs  the  kingdom  nothing 
hut  labor,  employs  Bhij)ping,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  a 
lucrative  commerce  with   Spain."     "The  iiyhermen  hinder 
the  plantations,"  replied  Calvert;  "they  choke  the  harbors 
with  their  ballast,  and  waste  the  forests  by  in>provident  us-;, 
America  is  not  annexed  to  the  realm,  nor  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  parliament.     You  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  inter- 
fere."    "AVe  may  make  laws  for  Virgiiiia,"  rejoined  another 
mend)er ;  "  a  bill  passed  by  the  commons  and  the  lords,  if  it 
receive  the  king's  assent,  will  control  the  patent."     The  char- 
ter, argued  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  ample  reference  to  early 
statutes,  was  granted  without  regard  to  previously  existing 
rights,  and  is  tliurefore  void  by  the  established  laws  of  Eng- 
land.    But  the  parliament  was  dissolved  before  a  bill  could 
be  perfected. 

In  1023,  iive-and-thirty  sail  of  vessels  went  to  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  New  England,  and  made  good  voyages.  The  monop- 
ohsts  appealed  to  King  James,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
which  forbade  any  to  approach  the  northern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, except  with  the  leave  of  their  company  or  of  the  privy 
council.  In  June,  1G23,  Francis  West  was  despatched  as  ad- 
miral of  New  England,  to  exclude  such  fishermen  as  came 
without  a  license.  But  they  refused  to  pay  the  tax  v.'hich  he 
imposed,  and  his  ineffectual  authority  was  soon  resigned. 

The  company,  alike  prodigal  of  charters  and  tenacious  of 
their  monopoly,  having,  in  December,  1022,  given  to  Robert 
Gorges,  the  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  a  patent  for  a  tract  extend- 
ing ten  miles  on  Massachusetts  bay  and  thirty  miles  into  the 
interior,  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  New  England, 
with  power  "  to  restrain  interlopers."  Morell,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  provided  with  a  commission  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  1023,  under  this  parent 
the  colony  at  Weymouth  was  revived,  to  meet  once  more  with 
ill  fortune.  Morell,  remaining  in  New  England  about  a  year, 
wrote  a  description  of  the  country  in  very  good  Latin  t  erse. 
The  attempt  of  Robert  Gorges  at  colonization  ended  in  a 
short-lived  dispute  with  Weston. 
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When,  in  1(124,  parliament  was  affain  convened  H,a  n^r. 
mons  resolved   that  English   iishenni.  aCd  ha;el^^^^^^^ 
with  all  Its  incidents.     "Your  natent  "  fin.a  n  f 

part,c„lar,  contrary  to  tl,o  law.  and  privilog  ,  „f  "bo  eubToc? 
.t ..  a  monopoy,  „„d  tl.o  ond»  of  privato  gain  aro  coloaTed 
undor  e„,„r  of  planting  a  colon,."'  «  Shall  none,"  Zl  tie 

wont  to  bo  free.  If  you  alone  are  ti  ;  ack  and  dry  fish  vou 
attempt  a  monopoly  of  the  wind  and  th '  ,un  »  It  1,  „'  ^^ 
(or  Sir  George  Calvert  to  resist ;  the  b  11  Tor  free  ZZT 
adoptcl  but  it  never  received  the  royal  asfent  "«  '^ 

ihc  determined  oijposition  of  the  house  thonM,  i*        ,a 
not  move  the  king  to  overthrow  the  corpomt'io     ptlz^dt 
entor],n.se ;  and  the  cottages,  which  within  n^r'* 
along  the  coast  fron,  Capc^Cod  to  the  bv  of  F,  nT  ^"'"'  T 
results  of  private  adventure.  ^         '""'^'  "^'^ "'« 

Gorges,  the  most  energetic  monili,.r  nf  *T,„  -i     . 

Ply-nontb,  bad  not  anowed\epea   d     ,  «:  e*\:7ill    °' 
confidence  and  decision;  and  he  found  in  JohrMln   "J" 

river  and  the  farkest  C^7l,^^^^  "^-r"  ,«.f - 
more  with  it  than  name  it  Mariana.     In  Tu  ust    02^  Q^r  "" 

sea,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Merrimack   and  th^v        ,     ^^^ 

t\7s '"of f,:  e::;  .^xtLTanTr  ^^ "- 

among  the  Jdcst  towns  in  New  Enl^d     T„  m  "'  "" 

When  the  country  on  Massachusetts  bay  was  !™f '  Uo  , 
voi,:,:-:V6'         ^'  °^  propnoianes  and  nierchants,  Mason 
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procured  a  new  patent;  and,  in  November,  1629,  he  received 
a  fresh  title  to  the  territory  between  the  Merrimack  and  Pis- 
cataqua,  in  terms  which  in  some  degree  interfered  with  the 
pretensions  of  his  neighbors  on  the  south.     This  was  the  pat- 
ent for  New  Hampshire,  and  was  pregnant  with  nothing  so 
signally  as  suits  at  law.     The  region  had  been  devastated  by 
the  mutual  wars  of  the  tribes  and  the  same  wasting  pestilence 
which  left  New  Plymouth  a  desert;  no  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  rights  of  the  natives,  nor  did  they  now  issue 
any  deed  of  their  lands ;  but  the  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Dover,  and  afterward  of  Portsmouth,  was  conveyed  to  the 
planters  themselves,  or  to  those  at  whose  expense  the  settle- 
ment had  been  made.     A  favorable  impulse  was  thus  given 
to  the  httle  colonies ;  and  houses  began  to  be  built  on  the 
"Strawberry  Bank "  of  the  Piscataqua.     Put  the  procuress  of 
the  town  was  slow ;  Josselyn,  in  1638,  described  the  coast  as  a 
wilderness,  with  here  and  there  a  few  huts  scattered  by  the 
sea-side.     Thirty  years  after  its  settlomeni,  Portsmouth  con- 
tamed  "  between  fifty  and  sixty  families." 

When,  in  1635,  the  charter  of  the  council  of  Plymouth 
was  about  to  be  revoked,  Mason  extended  his  pretensions  to 
the  Salem  river,  the  southern  boundary  of  his  first  territory, 
and  obtained  of  the  expiring  corporation  a  corresponding  pa- 
tent. But  he  died  before  the  king  confirmed  his  grant,  and 
his  family  avoided  further  expense  by  leaving  the  few  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Hampshire  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

_  The  designs  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge^  were  continued 
without  great  success.  His  first  act  with  reference  to  the  ter- 
ntory  of  the  present  state  of  Maine  was  to  invite  the  Scottish 
nation  to  become  the  guardians  of  its  front'-or.  Sir  William 
Alexander,  the  ambitious  writer  of  turgid  rhyming  tragedies 
a  man  of  influence  with  King  James,  and  desirous  of  cngao- 
mg  m  colonial  adventure,  seconded  the  design ;  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1621,  he  obtained  without  difficulty  a  patent  for  the 
territory  east  of  the  river  St.  Croix  and  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  region,  which  had  already  been  included  in  the 
provinces  of  Acadia  and  New  France,  was  named  Nova  Scotia. 
ihuswere  the  seeds  of  future  wars  scattered  broadcast;  for 
James  gave  away  lands  which  already,  ana  with  a  better  title 
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on  the  ground  of  discovery,  had  been  granted  by  Henry  ly 
of  France,  and  occupied  by  his  subjects.  Twice  a^tTml; 
were  made  to  effect  a  Scottish  settlen^ent;  but  notwithS^ 
2  a  bnmant  eulog/of  the  soil,  climate/and  proSns  'f' 
JNova  Scotia,  they  were  fruitless.  uucuons  ot 

It  may  be  left  to  English  historians  to  relate  how  much 
their  country  suffered  from  the  childish  ambition  oT  Sw 
James  to  marry  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  daughter  of  hf 
king  of  Spam.  In  the  rash  and  unsuccessful  visit  of  PHn.! 
Charles  and  Buckingham  to  Madrid,  the  form  learned  o 
chensh  the  fine  arts,  and  to  rivet  his 'belief  that  the  Tin  'J 
England  was  rightfully  as  absolute  as  the  monarch   of  S'e 

ialheClL    ?  TZ  """^'  ^^^"^"^^  ''  abundance  of  gdd 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and,  after  his  rptnrn  nKf  •   V 

grant  of  the  territory  on  thaJ  river,  witl   tLTomSs    oTal  in' 
his  enterprise  from  the  king  of  Sweden  ^  '^  '^ 

Ilenlul  Mariaf  "' ■'^Tr'  ''"  "^"''^^^  ''  ^^^-1-  ^'  -th 
wilw  A      ,      ^""""^''f  ^''^''"  '^''  '''''^  «J^"»ants  of  the 
wilds  of  Acadia  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  jarring  pretensions 
Yet  even  at  that  period,  the  elain,s  of  France  wfrenot  rl 

to  Si  Wilham  Alexander  all  the  prerogatives  which  had  b.  en 

tip  Jn        1     ''  P'"""^  ^^  '^'^  P°«t  a  lucrative  traffic  • 
the  project  of  a  colony  was  abandoned.  ' 

The  eelf-willod,  feeble  monarch  of  England  havino-  fw,'.. 
abruptly  dissolved  parilament,  and  having  illy  rTIt  dt" 
.legal  modes  of  taxation,  found  himself  destitute  o^f  mone  and 
of  credit,  and  yet  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain.     At  suTa  mo 

Snd  'T'  ''"^;;"^^'^'"' '''''  *"  *'^-'^  Richtllutu-rd 

England  mto  a  needless  and  disastrous  conflict  with  France 

Amfr"  riooTpT  p"  Tfr'''"^  ^^^^^"^*^^'  ^^P^ - 
EnTl  .'  iZ  '  !  "^'"^  ^'"  ''''^y  ^"^^  ^''^  ^^"ds  of  the 
In.  '^  "'"'^""'^  ""'"^  "^  "^^'•^  ^^^'^  the  acquisition  of  a 
email  trading  station.     Sir  David  Kirk  and  his  Lo  brother. 

rence,  and  Quebec  received  a  summons  to  surrender     The 
garrison,  destitute  alike  of  provisions  and  of  m,'"' "' J 
bad  no  hope  but  in  the  character  of   Chami^Iah;;  its  c2 
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mandor ;  his  answer  of  proud  defiance  concealed  his  weakness, 
and  the  intimidated  assailants  withdrew.  But  Richelieu  sent 
no  seasonable  supplies  ;  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extreme 
suffering  and  the  verge  of  famine ;  and  when,  in  1G29,  the 
squadron  of  Kirk  reappeared  before  the  town,  Quebec  capitu- 
lated. That  is  to  say,  England  gained  possession  of  a  few 
wretched  hovels,  tenanted  by  a  hundred  famished  men,  and  a 
fortress  of  which  the  English  admiral  could  not  but  admire 
the  position.  Not  a  port  in  North  America  remained  to  the 
French ;  from  Long  Island  to  the  pole,  England  had  no  -I'val. 
But,  before  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  achieved,  peacv.  xiad 
been  proclaimed ;  and,  as  an  article  in  the  treaty  promised  the 
restitution  of  all  acquisitions  made  subsequent  to  April  14, 
1029,  Richelieu  recovered  not  Quebec  and  Canada  only,  but 
Cape  Breton  and  the  undefined  Acadia. 

From  the  scanty  memorials  which  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  coast  east  of  New  Hampshire  have  left,  it  is  perhaps  not 
possible  to  ascertain  precisely  when  the  fishing  stages  of  a  sum- 
mer began  to  be  transformed  into  permanent  establishments. 
In  1G26,  the  first  settlement  was  probably  made  "  on  the  Maine," 
a  few  miles  from  Monhegan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pemaquid. 
Hardly  had  the  settlement,  which  claimed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  on  that  coast,  gained  a  permanent  exist- 
ence, before  a  succession  of  patents  distributed  the  territoiy 
from  the  Piscataqua  to  tlic  Penobscot  among  various  pro- 
prietors.    The  grants  issued  from  1020  to  1031  were  couched 
in  vague  language,  and  were  made  in  hasty  succession,  with- 
out deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and 
without  any  firm  purpose  of  establishing  colonies  by  tiiose  to 
whom  they  were  issued.     In  conseciuence,  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  French  foreboded  border  feuds,  so  uncertainty 
about  land  titles  and  boundaries  threatened  perpetual  law- 
suits.    At  the  same  time  enterprise  was  wasted  by  its  diffu- 
sion over  too  wide  a  surface.     Every  harbor  along  the  sea 
was  accessible,  and  groups  of  cabins  were  scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals, without  any  point  of  union.     Agriculture  was  hardly 
attempted.     The  musket  and  the  hook  and  line  were  more 
productive  than  the  implements  of  husbandry.     The  farmers 
who  came  to  occupy  a  district  of  fortv  miles  snuaro,  naTned 
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Lygonia,  and  Btrctcliing  from  Tlarpswcll  to  the  Kennebec,  soon 
fiouglit  a  home  iunong  the  rising  settlements  of  Massachusetts 
Except  for  peltry  and  hsh,  the  coast  of  Maine  would  not  at 
that  tune  have  been  tenanted  by  Englishmen. 

Yet,  from  pride  of  character,  Gorges  clung  to  the  project 
of    territorial   aggrandii:ement.     When,   in  February,   1G35 
Mason  hmitcd  himself  to  the  country  west  of  the  Piscataqua! 
whde  bir  William  Alexander  obtained  of  the  Plynouth  com- 
pany a  patent  for  the  country  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the 
Kennebec,  Gorges  succeeded  in  soliciting  the   district   that 
remained  between  the  Kennebec  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
was  named  governor-general  of  New  England.     Without  de 
lay  he  sent  his  nephew,  William  Gorges,  to  govern  his  terri- 
toiy.     Saco  may  have  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhab- 
itants when,  in  1G3G,  the  first  court  ever  duly  organized  on 
the  sod  of  Mame  was  held  within  its  limits.     Before  that 
time  there  may  have  been  voluntary  combinations  of  the  set- 
tiers  themselves  ;  but  there  had  existed  on  the  Kennebec  no 
power  to  prevent  or  to  punish  bloodshed.    William  Gorges 
remained  in  the  country  less  than  two  years.    Six  Puritans  of 
Massachvisetts  and  Connecticut,  who,  in  1(;37,  received  a  com- 
mission to  act  as  his  successors,  declined  the  trust,  and  for 
two  years  no  records  of  the  infant  settlements  then  called 
JNew  Somersetshire  can  be  found.     In  April,  1639,  a  royal 
charter  constituted  Gorges  the  lord  proprietary  of  the  coun- 
try, for  whu-h  the  old  soldier,  who  had  never  seen  America 
immediately  aspired  to  establish  boroughs,  frame  schemes  of 
colonial  government,  and  enact  a  code  of  laws. 

The  region  which  lies  but  a  little  nearer  the  sun  was 
already  converted,  by  the  energy  of  religious  zeal,  into  a  busy, 
well-organized,  and  even  opulent  state.  The  early  history  of 
Massachusetts  is  the  history  of  a  class  of  men  as  remarkable 
for  their  quuhties  and  influence  as  any  by  which  tha  human 
race  has  been  diversified. 

The  settlement  near  Weymouth  was  kept  up ;  a  planta- 
tion was  begun  near  Mount  Wollaston,  within  the  present 
milts  of  Quincy  ;  and  the  merchants  of  the  west  continued 
their  voyages  to  New  England  for  fish  and  furs.     But  these- 
tilings  were  of  feeble  moment,  compared  with  the  attempt  at 
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a  permanent  establisliment.  near  Cape  Ann  ;  by  which  Arthur 
Lake,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  John  White,  the  patri- 
arch minister  of   Dorchester,  Puritans,  but   not  separatists, 
"occasioned,  yea,  founded  the  work"  of  colonization,  on  a 
higher  princijile  than  the  desire  of  gain.     "He  would  go 
himself  but  for  his  age,"  declared  Lake  shortly  before  his 
death.     Eoger  Conant,  having  left  JSTow  Plymouth  for  Nan- 
tasket,  througli  a  brother  in  England  -wdio  was  a  friend  of 
White,  the  minister,  in  1625,  obtained  the  agency  of  the  ad- 
venture.    A  year's  experience  proved  that   the  speculation 
must  change  its  form  or  it  would  produce  no  results;  the 
merchants,  therefore,  paid  with  honest  liberality  all  the  per- 
sons whom  they  had  employed,  and  abandoned  the  unprofit- 
able scheme.     But  Conant,  a  man  of  extraordinary  vi<i-or,  "  in- 
spired as  it  were  by  some  superior  instinct,"  and  confiding  in 
the  active  friendship  of  White,  succeeded  in  breathing  a  por- 
tion of  his  sublime  courage  into  three  of  his  companions; 
and,  making  choice  of  Salem  as  opening  a  convenient  place 
of  refuge  for  the  exiles  for  religion,  they  resolved  to  remain 
as  the  sentinels  of  Puritanism  on  the  bay  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  year  1027,  some  friends  being  together  in  Lincoln- 
shire fell  into  discouise  about  New  England  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  gospel  there ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  they 
imparted  their  reasons  by  letters  and  messages  to  some  in  Lon- 
don and  the  west  country. 

"  The  business  came  afresh  to  agitation  "  in  London  ;  the 
project  of  colonizing  by  the  aid  of  fishing  voyages  was  given 
up;  and  from  that  city,  Lincolnsliire,  and  the  west  country, 
men  of  fortune  and  religious  zeal,  merchants  and  country 
gentlemen,  the  discrceter  sort  among  the  many  who  desired  a 
reformation  in  church  government,  "  offered  the  help  of  their 
purses"  to  advance  "the  glory  of  God  "  by  establishing  a  col- 
ony of  the  best  of  their  countrymen  on  the  shores  of  New 
England.  To  facilitate  the  grant  of  a  charter  from  the  crown, 
they  sought  the  concurrence  of  tiie  council  of  Plymouth  for 
New  England  ;  they  were  befriended  in  their  application  by 
tlie  carl  of  Warwick,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges ;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1G28, 
that  company,  which  had  proved  itself  incapalile  of  colonizin"- 
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its  domain,  and  could  derive  revenue  only  from  sales  of  terri- 
tory, disregarding  a  fornier  grant  of  a  lai-ge  district  on  the 
Charles   river,  conveyed  to  Sir  Henry  Koswell,  Sir  John 
Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphrey,  John  Endecott, 
and  Simon  Whetcomb,  a  belt  of  land  extending  three  miles 
south  of  the  river  Charles  and  the  Massachusetts  bay,  and 
three  miles  north  of  every  part  of  the  river  Merrimack,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  be  held  by  the  same  ten- 
ure as  in  the  county  of  Kent.     Tlic  grantees  associated  to  them- 
selves Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  Matthew  Cra- 
dock,  Increase  Kowell,  Richard  Ccllingham,  Theophilus  Eaton, 
William  Pynchon,  and   others,   of  whom  nearly  all  united 
religious  zeal  with  a  capacity  for  vigorous  action.     Endecott 
—who,  "ever  since  the  Lord  in  mercy  had  revealed  himself 
unto  him,"  had  maintained  the  straitest   judgment  against 
the  outward  form  of  God's  worship  as  prescribed  by  English 
statutes ;  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  and  that  cheerfulness 
which  accompanies  courage  ;  benevolent,  though  austere ;  firm, 
though  choleric ;  of  a  rugged  nature,  which  his  stern  princi- 
ples of  non-conformity  had  not  served  to  mellow— was  selected 
as  a  "  fit  instrument  to  begin  this  wilderness  work."    In  1628, 
before  June  came  to  an  end,  he  was  sent  over  as  governor,' 
assisted  by  a  few  men,  having  his  wife  and  family  for  the 
companions  of  his  voyage,  the  hostages   of    his   irrevocable 
attachment  to  the  New  World.     Arriving  in  safety  in  Sep- 
tember, he  united  his  own  party  and  those  who  had  gone  there 
before  him  into  one  body,  which  counted  in  all  not  much 
above  fifty  or  sixty  persons.     With  these  he  founded  the  old- 
est town  in  the  colony,  soon  to  be  called  Salem,  and  extended 
some  supervision  over  the  waters  of  Roston  harbor,  then  called 
Massachusetts  bay,  near  which  the  lands  were  "  counted  the 
paradise  of  New  England."     At  Charlestown  an  Englishman 
one  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  dwelt  in  a  thatched  and 
pahsaded  cabin.     William  IJlackstone,  an   Episcopal  clero-y- 
man,  a  courteous  recluse,  gifted  with  the  impatience  of  re- 
straint which  belongs  to  the  pioneer,  had  seated  himself  on 
the  opposite  peninsula  ;  the  island  now  known  as  East  Boston 
was  occupied  by  Samuel  Maverick,  a  prelatist,  though  son  of 
a  pious  non-conrormist  minister  of  the  west  of  England.     At 
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Nantasket  and  fartlicr  south,  stragglers  lingered  near  the  sea- 
side, attracted  by  the  gains  of  a  fishing  station  and  a  petty 
trade  in  beaver.  The  Puritan  ruler  visited  the  remains  of 
Morton's  unruly  company  in  what  is  now  Quincy,  rebuked 
them  for  their  profane  revels,  and  admonished  them  "  to  look 
there  should  be  better  walking." 

After  the  departure  of  the  emigrant  ship  from  England, 
the  company,  counselled  by  White,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
supported  by  Lord  Dorchester,  better  known  as  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  who,  in  December,  became  secretary  of  state,  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  their  grant.     It  was 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  country  as  a  part  of  his  dominions ; 
for  the  Dutch  were  already  trading  in  the  Connecticut  river; 
the  French  claimed  New  England  as  within  the  limits  of 
New  France ;  and  the  prclatical  party,  which  had  endeavored 
again  and  again  to  colonize  the  coast,  had  tried  only  to  fail. 
Before  the  news  reached  London  of  Endecott's  arrival,  the 
number  of  adventurers  was  much  enlarged  ;  on  the  second  of 
March,  1029,  an  offer  of  "  Boston  men,"  that  promised  good 
to  the  plantation,  was  accepted ;   and  on  the  fourth  of  the 
same  month,  a  few  days  only  before  Charles  I.,  in  a  public 
state  paper,  avowed  his  purpose  of  reigning  without  a  parlia- 
ment, the  broad  seal  of  England  was  put  to  the  letters-patent 
for  Massachusetts. 

The  charter,  which  was  cherished  for  more  than  half  a 
century  as  the  most  precious  boon,  constituted  a  body  politic 
by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England.     The  administration  of  its  affairs 
was  intrusted  to  ?,  governor,  deputy,  and  eighteen  assistants, 
who  were  annually,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Easter  term,  to 
.;  be  elected  by  the  freemen  or  members  of  the  corporation,  ana 
'  to  meet  once  a  month  or  oftener  "for  despatching  such  busi- 
nesses  as  concerned  the  company  or  plantation."     Four  times 
a  year  the  governor,  assistants,  and  all  the  freemen  were  to 
be  summoned  to  "  one  great,  general,  and  solemn  asseml)ly ; " 
and  these  "great  and  general  courts"  were  invested  with  full 
powers  to  choose  and  admit  into  the  company  so  many  as 
they  should  think  fit,  to  elect  and  constitute  all  requisite 'sub- 
ordinate officers,  and  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the 
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welfare  of  the  company  and  for  tlie  government  of  the  landed 
and  the  inliabitants  of  the  plantation,  «so  as  such  laws  and-^ 
ordmances  be  not  contrary  and  repugnant  to  the  laws  and'^ 
statutes  of  the  realm  of  England." 

"The  principle  and  foundation  of  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts/' wrote  Charles  II.  at  a  later  day,  when  he  had 
Clarendon  for  his  adviser,  "was  the  freedom  of  liberty  of 
conscience."     The  governor,  or  his  deputy,  or  two  of  the 
assistants,  was  empowered,  but  not  required,  to  administer 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  to  every  person  who 
should  go  to  inhabit  the  granted  lands;  and,  as  the  statut'-s 
establishing  the  common  prayer  and  spiritual  courts  did  not 
reach  beyond  the  realm,  the  silence  of  the  charter  respecting 
them  released  the  colony  from  their  power.      The  Er.o-Ush 
government  did  not  foresee  how  wide  a  departure  fro.    Eng- 
lish usages  would  grow  out  of  the  emigration  of  Puritans  to 
America ;  but,  as  conformity  was  not  required  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth,  the  persecutions  in  England  were  a  guarantee  that 
the  immense  majority  of  emigrants  would  be  fugitives  who 
scrupled  com])liance  with  the  common  prayer,     x^rcedom  of 
Puritan  worship  was  the  purpose  and  the  result  of  tie  colony  .- 
Ihe  proceedings  of  the  company,  moreover,  did  not  fall  undor^ 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  king,  and  did  nov  need  1,18:7 
assent;  so  that  self-direction,  in  ecclesiastical  as  we;l  as  civit''' 
affairs,  passed  to  the  patentees,  subject  only  to  conflicts  with 
the  undefined  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  the  unsettled  claim 
to  superior  authority  by  parliament. 

The  company  was  authorized  to  transport  to  its  territory 
any  persons,  whether  English  or  foreigners,  who  would  go 
willingly,  would  become  lieges  of  Ihe  English  king,  and  were 
not  restrained  "by  especial  name;"  and  they  were  encoura-ed 
to  do  so  by  a  promise  of  favor  to  the  commerce  of  the  colony 
with  foreign  parts,  and  a  total  or  partial  exemption  from  duties 
lor  seven  and  for  twenty-one  years.  The  emigrants  and  their 
posterity  were  ever  to  be  considered  as  natural-born  subjects 
entitled  to  all  English  liberties  and  immunities. 

The  corporate  body  alone  was  to  decide  what  liberties  the 
colonists  should  enjoy.  All  ordinances  published  under  its 
seal  were  to  be  iniplicilly  obeyed.     Full  legislative  and  execu- 
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tive  authority  was  conferred  on  the  company,  but  the  place 
where  it  Bhould  hohl  its  courts  was  not  named. 

The  charter  lind  been  granted  in  Marcli ;  in  April,  the  first 
embarkation  was  far  advanced.  The  local  government  tem- 
porarily established  for  Massachusetts  was  to  consist  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  thirteen  councillors,  of  whom  eight  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  corporation  in  England  ;  three  were  to  bo 
named  by  these  eight ;  and,  to  complete  the  number,  the  old 
planters  who  intended  to  remain  were  "  to  choose  two  of  the 
discrcetcst  men  among  themselves." 

As  the  propagating  of  the  gospel  was  the  professed  aim 
of  the  company,  care  was  taken  to  make  plentiful  provision 
of  godly  ministers ;  all  "of  one  judgment,  and  fully  agreed  on 
the  manner  how  to  exercise  their  ministry.'*  One  of  them 
was  Samuel  Skelton,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  from  whose 
faithful  preachings  Endecott  had  formerly  received  much 
good ;  a  friend  to  the  utmost  equality  of  privileges  in  church 
and  state.  Another  was  the  able,  reverend,  and  grave  Francis 
Higginson,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  commcndel  for  his 
worth  by  Isaac  Johnson,  the  friend  of  Hampden.  Deprived 
of  his  parish  in  Leici  .^ter  for  non-conformity,  he  received  the 
invitation  to  conduct  the  emigrants  as  a  call  from  Heaven. 

T,.o  other  ministers  were  added,  that  there  might  be 
enough,  not  only  to  build  up  those  of  the  English  nation,  but 
also  to  "  Wynne  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith."  "  If  any 
of  the  salvages,"  such  were  the  instructions  to  Endecott,  uni- 
formly followed  under  the  succeeding  changes  of  government, 
"  pretend  right  of  iidieritance  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
granted  in  our  patent,  endeavor  to  purcliase  their  tytlc,  that 
we  may  avoid  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion."  "  Particularly 
publish  that  no  wrong  or  injury  l)e  offered  to  the  natives."  In 
l)ious  sincerity,  the  company  desired  to  redeem  these  wrecks  of 
human  nature ;  the  colony  seal  was  an  Indian  erect,  with  an 
arrow  in  his  riglit  hand,  and  the  motto,  "  Come  over  and  help 
us  "—a  device  of  which  the  appropriateness  has  been  lost  by 
the  modern  substitution  of  the  line  of  Algernon  Sidney,  which 
invites  to  the  quest  of  freedom  by  the  sword. 

The  passengers  for  Salem  incuided  six  shipwrights  and  an 
experienced  surveyor,  who  was  to  give  advice  on  the  proper 
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sito  for  a  fortified  town,  and,  witli  Samuel  Sliarpc,  master 
gunner  of  ordnance,  was  to  muster  all  such  as  lived  under  the 
government,  both   ])lanters  and  servants,  and  at  appointed 
times  to  exercise  them  in  the  use  of  arms.     A  store  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  goats  was  put  on  shipboard.     Before  sailing,  ser! 
vants  of  ill  life  were  discharged.     "  No  idle  drone  may  live 
among  us,"  was  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  dauntless 
community.     As  Iligginson  and  his  companions  were  reced- 
mg  from  the  Land's  End,  he  called  his  children  and  others 
around  him  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  their  native  country, 
not  as  the  scene  of  sufferings  from  intolerance,  but  as  tlie  home 
of  their  fathers,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  their  friends.    Dur- 
ing the  voyage  they  ''  constantly  served  God,  morning  and 
evening,  by  reading  and  expounding  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
smging  and  prayer."     On  » the  sabbath  they  added  preaching 
twice,  and  catechising;"  and  twice  tlicy  "faithfully"  kept 
"  solemn  fasts."     The  passage  was  "  pious  and  Christian-like," 
for  even  "  the  ship-master  and  his  religious  company  set  their 
eight  and  twelve  o'clock  watches  with  singing  a  psalm  and 
with  prayer  that  was  not  read  out  of  a  book." 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  the  band  of  two  hundred  arrived 
at  Salem.  They  found  eight  or  ten  pitiful  hovels,  one  lar<^er 
tenement  for  the  governor,  and  a  few  cornfields,  as  the  oSly 
proofs  that  they  had  been  preceded  by  their  countrymen.  The 
old  and  new  planters,  without  counting  women  and  children 
formed  a  body  of  about  throe  hundred,  of  whom  the  larger 
part  were  "godly  Christians,  helped  hither  by  Isaac  Johnson 
and  other  members  of  the  company,  to  be  employed  in  their 
work  for  a  while,  and  then  to  live  of  themselves." 

To  anticipate  the  intrusion  of  John  Oldham,  who  was 
minded  to  settle  himself  on  Boston  bay,  pretendino-  a  title  to 
much  land  there  by  a  grant  from  Robert  Gorge.^  Endecott 
with  all  speed  sent  a  large  party,  accompanied  by  a  minister 
to  occupy  Charlestown.  On  tho  neck  of  land,  which  was  full 
of  stately  timber,  with  the  leave  of  Sagamore  John,  the  petty 
chief  who  claimed  dominion  over  it.  Graves,  the  surveyor 
employed  some  of  the  servants  of  the  company  in  buildino-  a 
"great  house,"  and  modelled  and  laid  out  the  form  of  the 
town,  with  streets  about  the  hill. 
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To  the  European  world  tlio  fow  tenants  of  the  huts  and 
cabins  at  Salem  wcro  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice;  to 
tbemselves,  they  wore  chosen  oinissaries  of  God;  outcasts 
from  England,  yet  favorites  with  Heaven ;  destitute  of  secu- 
rity, of  convenient  food,  and  of  shelter,  and  yet  blessed  as 
instruments  selected  to  light  in  the  wilderness  the  beacon  of 
l)uro  religion.  They  were  not  so  much  a  body  politic  as  a 
church  in  the  wilderness,  seeking,  under  a  visible  covenant, 
to  have  fellowship  with  God,  as  a  family  of  adopted  sons. 

"  The  governor  was  moved  to  set  apart  the  twentieth  of 
July  to  be  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation,  for  the  choyce  of  a 
pastor  and  a  teacher  at  Salem."     After  prayer  and  preaching, 
"  the  persons  thought  on,"  presenting  no  claim  founded  on 
their  ordination  in  England,  acknowledged  a  twofold  calling : 
the  inward,  which  is  of  God,  who  moves  the  heart  and  be- 
stows fit  gifts;   the  outward,  which  is  from  a  company  of 
believers  joined  in  covenant,  and  allowing  to  every  member 
a  free  voice  in  the  election  of  its  officers.     The  vote  was  then 
taken  by  each  one's  writing  in  a  note  the  name  of  his  choice. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  ballot  on  this  continent ; 
in  this  manner   Skelton  was   chosen  pastor  and   Iligginson 
teacher.     Three  or  four  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  church 
then  laid  their  hands  on  Skelton  with  prayer,  and  in  like  man- 
ner on  Higginson :  so  that  "  these  two  blesn,  d  servants  of  the 
Lord  came  in  at  the  door,  and  not  at  the  window ; "  by  the 
act  of  the  congregation,  and  not  by  the  authority  of  a  prolate. 
A  day  in  August  was  appointed  for  the  election  of  rulino- 
elders  and  deacons.     The  church,  bke  that  of  Plymouth,  was 
self-constituted,  on  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  each 
religious  community.     It  did  not  ask  the  assent  of  the  king, 
or  recognise  him  as  its  head ;  its  officers  were  set  apart  and 
ordained  among  themselves;  it  used  no  liturgy;  it  rejected 
unnecessary  ceremonies,  and  reduced  the  simplicity  of  Calvin 
to  a  still  plainer  standard.     The  motives  which  controlled  its 
decisions  were  so  deej^ly  seated  that  its  practices  were  re- 
peated spontaneously  by  Puritan  New  England. 

There  were  a  few  at  Salem  by  whom  the  new  system  was 
disapproved;  and  in  John  and  Samuel  P>rowne  they  foimd 
able  leaders.     Both  were  members  of  the  colonial  council; 
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both  wore  rcinitcd  "  fiinccro  in  tlicir  nfToction  for  tlio  good 
of  the  plantation ; "  they  had  boon  Bpecially  recommended  to 
Endccott  by  the  corporation  in  England ;  and  one  of  thoni, 
an  experienced  lawyer,  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
assistants.     They  refused  to  unite  with  the  public  assembly, 
and  gathered  a  company,  in  which  "  the  common  prayer  wor- 
ship" was  upheld.     But  should  the  emigrants,  thus  the  colo- 
nists reasoned,  give  up  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  ?     Should  the  success  of  the  colony  be  endangered 
by  a  breacli  of  its  unity,  and  the  authority  of  its  government 
overthrown  by  the  confusion  of  an  ever  recurring  conflict? 
They  deemed  the  co-existence  of  their  liberty  and  of  prelacy 
impossible ;  anticipating  invasions  of  tlieir  rights,  they  feared 
the  adherents  of  the  establishment  as  spies  in  tlio  camp  ;  and 
the  form  of  religion  from  which  they  had  suffered  was  re- 
pelled, not  as  a  sect,  but  as  a  tyranny.     "  You  are  separatists," 
said  the  Brownes,  in  self-defence,  "  and  you  will  shortly  bo 
Anabaptists."     "  We  separate,"  answered  the  ministers,  "  not 
from  the  church  of  England,  but  from  its  corruptions.     "We 
came  away  from  the  common  prayer  and  ceremonies,  in  our 
native  land,  where  we  suffered  much  for  non-conformity; 
in  this  place  of  liberty  we  cannot,  we  will  not,  use  them. 
Their  imposition  would  be  a  sinful  violation  of  the  worship 
of  God."     The  supporters  of  the  liturgy  were  in  their  turn 
rebuked  as  separatists;  their  plea  was  reproved  as  sedition, 
their  worship  forbidden  as  a  mutiny ;  and  the  Brownes  were 
sent  back  to  England,  as  men  "  factious  and  evil  conditioned," 
who  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the 
grant,  because  tb.ey  would  not  be  conformable  to  its  govern- 
ment.    Thus  was  episcopacy  professed  in  Massachusetts,  and 
thus  was  it  exiled. 

Tlie  Brownes,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  raised  rumors 
of  scandalous  and  intemperate  speeches  uttered  by  the  min- 
isters in  their  public  sermons  and  prayers,  and  of  rash  inno- 
vations begun  and  practiced  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government.  The  returning  sliips  carried  with  them  numer- 
ous letters  from  the  emigrants,  and  a  glowing  description  of 
"New  England's  Plantation"  by  Iligginson  which  was  im- 
mediately printed  and  most  eagerly  and  widely  sought  for. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SELF-OOVEIiNMKNT   IN    MABSACIIUSETTS. 

The  concession  of  the  Massacliusetts  charter  seemed  to  the 
Puritans  like  a  summons  from  Heaven,  inviting  them  to  Amer- 
ica. England,  by  her  persecutions,  proved  herself  weary  of  her 
irdiabitants,  esteeming  them  more  vile  than  the  earth  on  which 
they  trod.  Habits  of  expense  degraded  men  of  moderate  for- 
tune ;'  and  the  schools,  which  should  be  fountains  of  living 
waters,  had  become  corrupt.  "What  nobler  work  than  to  plant 
a  church  without  a  blemish  where  it  might  spread  over  a  con- 
tinent ? 

But  was  it  right,  a  scrupulous  conscience  demanded,  to  fly 
from  persecutions  ?  Yes,  they  answered,  for  persecutions  might 
lead  their  posterity  to  abjure  the  truth.  The  certain  misery  of 
their  wives  and  children  was  the  most  gloomy  of  their  forebod- 
ings ;  but  a  stern  sense  of  duty  hushed  the  alarms  of  aifection, 
and  set  aside  all  consideration  of  physical  evils  as  the  fears  ol 
too  carnal  minds.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  natives  offered 
an  impediment  more  easily  removed  ;  much  of  the  land  from 
the  Penobscot  to  Plymouth  had  been  desolated  by  a  fatal  con- 
tagion, and  the  good  leave  of  the  surviving  tribes  might  be 
pu:  "\.sed.  The  ill  success  of  other  plantations  could  not  chill 
the  rising  enthusiasm ;  former  enterprises  had  aimed  at  proiit, 
the  present  object  was  purity  of  religion ;  the  earlier  settle- 
ments had  been  filled  with  a  lawless  multitude,  it  was  now 
proposed  to  form  a  "  peculiar  government,"  and  to  colonize 
"the  best."  Such  were  the  "Conclusions,"  which  were  pri- 
vately circulated  among  the  Puritans  of  England. 

At  a  general  court,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
1C29,  Matthew  Cradock,  governor  of  the  company,  who  had 
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engaged  liimsclf  beyond  all  expectation  in  the  btisiness,  fol- 
lo,ving  out  whiit  seotns  to  have  been  the  early  design,  propoaed 
*'  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  plantation  to  those  that 
Bhonld  inhabit  there."    At  the  offer  of  freedom  from  subor- 
dmation   to   the   company  in  England,   several  «])er8on8  of 
worth  and  quality,"  wealthy   commonerfl,  zealous   Puritans, 
^vcre  confirmed  in  the  desi-e  of  founding  a  new  and  a  better 
commonwealth  beyond  tlio  Atlantic,  even  though  it  mi-ht 
require  the  sale  of  their  estates,  and  hazard  the  inheritance^of 
the.r  c hd.lren.     To  his  father,  who  was  the  most  earnest  of 
them  all,  the  younger  Winthrop,  then  about  four-and-t./entv 
wrote  cheeringly:  "I  Bhall  call  that  my  country  where  I  may 
moHt  gh.rify  God,   and   enjoy   the  presence  of  my  dearest 
friends.     1  herefore  herein  I  submit  myself  to  God's  will  and 
yours,  and  dedicate  myself  to  God  and  the  company,  with  the 
whole  endeavors  both  of  body  and  n.ind.     The  Conclusions 
winch  you  sent  down  are  unanswerable  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
a  prosperous  action  which  ig  so  weh  adowed  by  the  iud.- 
ments  of  God's  prophet,  undertaken  by    o  religious  and  wis^ 

TeW'' '"      ''      ''  "'^   ""^'"^'^  '"^  ^''^''  ^^^'^'  "^  '"  '^''''^  ^ 
On  tlio  twenty-sixth  of  August,  at  Cambridge,  in  Eno-hmd 
^velve  men  of  large  fortunes  and  liberal  culturol.'mong  w  "m 
we  e  John  Wmthrop,  Isaac  Johnson,  Thon.as  Dudley,  Richard 
Saltonstall,  bearing  m  mind  that  the  adventure  con. d^^row only 
upon  confidence  in  each  other's  fidelity  and  resolution,  bound 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  by  the  word  of  a  Chris- 
tian, that  if  before  the  end  of  September  an  order   A  the 
court  should  legally  transfer  the  whole  government,  together 
with  the  patent,  they  would  themselves  pass  the  seas   o  inhabit 
and  continue  in  New  England.     Two  days  after  this  eovenan 
liad  been  executed  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  the 
court;  a  serious  and  long-continued  debate  ensued,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  o    August  a  general  consent  appeared,  by  t le 
erection  of  hands,  that  "the  government  and  jilent  should  be 
settled  in  New  England." 

ms  vote,  by  M  the  commercial  corporation  became 
tL^  f.r  independent  commonwealth,  was  simply  a 
decision  of  the  question  where  the  future  meetings  of  ^he 
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company  should  bo  hold ;  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  best  legal 
advice ;  its  lawfulness  was  at  the  time  not  questioned  by  the 
privy  council ;  at  a  later  day  was  expressly  alHrmetl  by  Saw- 
yer, the  attorney-general ;  and,  in  1077,  the  chief  justices  Rains- 
ford  and  North  still  described  the  "cliarter  as  making  the 
adventurers  a  corporation  upor  the  place."  Similar  patents 
were  granted  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  Charles  II,,  to  be 
executed  in  Ehodc  Island  and  Coimecticut ;  and  Baltimore 
and  Penu  had  an  undisputed  right  to  reside  in  their  domains. 
The  removal  of  the  place  of  holding  the  courts  from  London 
to  the  bay  of  Massachusetts  changed  nothing  in  the  relations 
of  the  company  to  the  crown,  and  it  conferred  no  franchise  or 
authority  on  emigrants  who  were  not  members  of  the  com- 
pany; but  the  corporate  body  and  their  successors  retained 
the  chartered  right  of  making  their  own  selection  of  the  per- 
sons whom  they  would  admit  to  the  freedom  of  the  company. 
The  conditions  on  which  the  privilege  should  be  granted 
would  control  the  political  character  of  Massachusetts. 

At  a  very  full  general  court,  convened  on  the  twentieth  of 
October  for  the  choice  of  new  officers  out  of  those  who  were 
to  join  the  plantation,  John  "Winthrop,  of  Groton  in  Suffolk, 
of  whom  "extraordinary  great  commendations  had  been  re- 
ceived both  for  his  integrity  and  sufficiency,  as  being  one  alto- 
gether well  fitted  and  accomplished  for  the  place  of  governor," 
was  by  erection  of  hands  elected  to  that  office  for  one  year 
-  from  that  day ;  and  with  him  were  joined  a  deputy  and  assist- 
ants, of  whom  nearly  all  proposed  to  go  over.  The  greatness 
of  the  undertaking  brought  a  necessity  for  a  supply  of  money. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  business  should  be  proceeded  in  with 
its  first  intention,  which  was  chiefly  the  glory  of  God;  and  to 
that  purpose  its  meetings  M-ere  sanctified  by  the  pra^'crs  and 
guided  by  the  advice  of  Archer  and  Nye,  two  faithful  minis- 
ters in  London.  Of  the  old  stock  of  tlie  com])any,  two  thirds 
had  been  lost ;  the  remainder,  taken  at  its  true  value,  with  fresh 
sums  adventured  by  those  that  pleased,  formed  a  new  stock, 
which  was  to  be  managed  by  ten  undertakers,  five  chosen  out 
of  adventurers  remaining  in  England  and  five  out  of  the 
planters.  The  undertakers,  receiving  privileges  in  the  fur 
trade   and  in   transportation,  assumed   all  engagements  and 
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prohts ,  bu  their  pnviloges  were  ,,ot  asserted,  and  nine  toni?,, 
o    the  eai„ta    were  snnk  in  the  expenses  rf  tl.e  a'st  yea^- 
The  e  was  nothing  to  show  for  the  adventure  but  the  com™. ' 
wealth  wl„ch  ,t  helped  to  found.    Of  ships  for  t  In  °  orX" 
pi.se„ger»    Cradoek  furnished  two.      tL  la  g    slip       f 

rf  AriiolT    r      '^  """""^  °'  *^'  ^°"P-y.  t»°k        name 
of  Aibella  from  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  ,-ife  to  IsZ 

Jo  inson,  ,vh„  was  to  sail  in  it.    The  corporati^T  wli  ch  h"d 

not  many  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  members  eouH  Zl  • 

™eet  the  eontinnal  outlays  for  colonization  janoSr  common 

stock  was  therefore  raised  from  sneh  as  bor  good  aflecTon  to 

the  plantation,  to  defray  public  charges,  such  as  main    nan  " 

ot    mmistors,  transportation  of   pX  Iwnlic-    b,!   l  ^ 

cinrehes  and  fortiiieations.    To  tl'va-'::''  Lst"rc„: 

ndcmnity.    In  this  manner,  by  the  enterprise  of  the  ten  nn 
lertakers  and  other  members  of  the  eoiLny,  cs  ecial"v  o^ 

"idTt'r  T^r-  "^  "'^  ^"'"^""oi'sTpuX 
n  England,  but  mamly  by  the  resources  of  the  emigrants 
themselves,  there  were  employed,  during  the  season  of  lfi?o 
seventeen  vessels,  which  brought  over  n't  fa  f  om  a  tho,  sand 
souls  besides  horses,  kine,  goats,  and  all  that  was  mo  tTeccs 
sary  for  planting,  (isliing,  .and  ship-building 

As  the  hour  of  departure  drew  near,  tho  hearts  of  some 
even  „     he  strong  began  to  faih    On  the  eighteenth   fMd, 
1630  It  became  necessary  at  Southampton  to  elect  three  sub^ 
situtcs  among  the  assistants;  and,  of  these  three,  onTnever 
came  over     Even  after  they  bad  embarked,  a  court  was  ijd 
on  bo,ard  the  Arbelh,  and  Thomas  Dudley  l^  cbo^c    deputv 
governor  m  the  place  of  Iluniplirey,  who  stayed  be],  n  1     E 
was  principally  the  calm  decision  of  Wintlirop  vli  cb  ™  dned 
the  cour,age  of  his  companions.    In  him  a  yi'eldiug  g^le  Cs 
of  temper  and  a  never  failing  desire  for  unity  afd  harmony 
were  secured  .against  weakness  by  deep  but  trau.piil  entto  ^  f 

nd     S'      '!'™\."':;'..'^T»'™.'  ^i'-f"'  -  -ning  other. 
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lie  discerned  his  own  image  and  resemblance  in  his  fellow-man, 
and  cared  for  his  neighbor  like  himself,  lie  was  of  a  sociable 
nature ;  so  that  "  to  love  and  be  beloved  was  his  soul's  para- 
dise," and  works  of  mercy  were  the  habit  of  his  life.  Parting 
from  affluence  in  England,  he  unrepiningly  went  to  meet  im- 
poverishment and  premature  age  for  the  welfare  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  lenient  benevolence  tempered  the  bigotry  of  his 
companions,  without  impairing  their  resoluteness.  An  honest 
royalist,  averse  to  pure  democracy,  yet  iirm  in  his  regard  for 
existing  popular  liberties ;  in  his  native  parish,  a  conformist, 
yet  wishing  for  "  gospel  purity;"  in  America,  mildly  aristo- 
cratic, advocating  a  government  of  "  the  least  part,"  yet  desir- 
ing that  part  to  be  "  the  wiser  of  the  best ; "  disinterested, 
brave,  and  conscientious — his  character  marks  the  transition  of 
the  reformation  into  virtual  republicanism.  The  sentiment 
of  loyalty,  which  it  was  still  intended  to  cherish,  gradually 
yielded  to  the  unobstructed  spirit  of  civil  freedom. 

England  rung  from  side  to  side  with  the  "  general  rumor 
of  this  solemn  enterprise."  On  leaving  the  isle  of  Wight, 
Winthrop  and  the  chief  of  his  fellow-passengers  on  board  the 
Arbella,  including  the  ministers,  bade  an  affectionate  farewell 
"  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land." "  Reverend  fathers  and  brethren,"  such  was  their  ad- 
dress to  them,  '•  howsoever  your  charitie  may  have  met  with 
<Hscouragement  through  the  misreport  of  our  intentions,  or 
the  indiscretion  of  some  amongst  us,  yet  we  desire  you  would 
bo  pleased  to  take  notice  that  the  principals  and  body  of  our 
company  esteem  it  our  honor  to  call  the  church  of  England, 
from  whence  wee  rise,  our  deare  mother,  and  cannot  part 
from  our  native  countrie,  where  she  specially  resideth,  without 
much  eadnes  of  heart  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes;  bleseing 
God  for  the  parentage  and  education,  as  members  of  the  same 
body,  and,  while  we  have  breath,  we  shall  syncerely  indeavour 
the  continuance  and  abundance  of  her  welfare. 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore,  reverend  fathers  and  brethren,  to 
hnlpe  forward  this  worke  now  in  hand ;  which,  if  it  prosper, 
you  shall  bee  the  more  glorious.  It  is  a  usnall  exercise  of  your 
charity  to  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  your  congregations  the 
fitraiijhts  of  your  neighbours :  do  tlie  like  for  a  church  (si 
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ing  out  of  your  owno  bowels ;  pray  without  ceasing  for  us,  who 
are  a  weake  colony  from  yourselves. 

"  What  we  intreat  of  you  that  are  ministers  of  God  th'it 
we  crave  at  the  hands  of  all  the  rest  of  our  brethren,  that' they 
would  at  no  time  forget  us  in  their  private  solicitations  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  If  any,  through  want  of  cleare  intelligence 
of  our  course,  or  tenderness  of  affection  towards  us,  cannot 
conceive  so  well  of  our  way  as  we  could  desire,  we  would  in- 
treat such  not  to  desert  us  in  their  prayers,  and  to  express 
their  compassion  towards  us. 

_  ''What  goodness  you  shall  extend  to  us,  wee,  your  brethren 
in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  labour  to  repay;  wishing  our  heads  and 
hearts  may  be  as  fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  wel- 
fare, '.T^hen  woe  shall  be  in  our  poore  cottages  in  the  wilder- 
nesse,  overshadowed  with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  through 
the  manifold  necessities  and  tribulations  which  may  not  alto- 
gether unexpectedly,  nor,  we  hope,  unprofitably  befall  us." 

About  seven  hundred  persons  or  more-most  of  them  Puri- 
tans, inclining  to  the  principles  of  the  Independents  ;  not  con- 
formists, but  not  separatists;  many  of  them  men  of  hi-h  en- 
dowments  and   large   fortune;  scholars,   well  versed  fn   the 
learning  of  the  times;  clergymen,  who  ranked  among  the  best 
educated  and  most  pious  in  the  realm-   nbarked  with  Win- 
throp  m  eleven  ships,  bearing  with  tlv  ..  the  charter  which 
was  to  be  the  warrant  of  their  liberties.     The  land  was  to  be 
planted  with  a  noble  vino,  wholly  of  the  ri«dit  seed      The 
principal  emigrants  were  a  community  of  believers,  professing 
themselves  to  be  fellow-members  of  Christ;  not  a  school  of 
philosophers,   proclaiming   universal   toleration   and   inviting 
associates  without  regard  to  creed.     They  desired  to  be  bound 
together  in  a  most  ir.timate  and  equal  intercourse,  for  one  and 
the  same  great  end.     They  knew  that  they  would  be  as  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill,  .nd  tl-at  the  eyes  of  all  people  were  upon  them. 
Reverence  for  their  faith  led  them  to  pass  over  the  vast  seas 
to  the  good    and  of  which  they  had  purchased  the  exclusive 
possession,  wi;h  a  charter  of  which  they  had  acquired  the  en- 
tire control,  for  the  sake  of  red  icing  to  practice  the  svstcm  of 
religion  and  the  forms  of  civil  liberty  which  thev  cherished 
more  than  life  Itself.    They  constituted  a  corporation  to  which 
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they  themselves  miglit  estabb'sh  tlio  terms  of  admission.  They 
kei5t  firmly  in  their  own  hands  the  key  to  their  asjlum,  and 
Avere  resolved  on  closing  its  doors  against  the  enemies  of  its 
unity,  its  safety,  and  its  peace. 

"The  worke  wee  have  in  hand,"  these  are  Winthrop's 

words  on  board  the  Arbella  during  the  passage,  "is  by  a  mu- 

tuall  consent,  through  a  speciall  overruling  Pi-ovidence,  and  a 

more  than  ordinary  approbation  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  to 

seeke  out  a  place  of  cohabitation  and  consorteshipp  under  a 

due  forme  of  government  both  civill  and  ecclesiastical.     For 

this  wee  are  entered  into  covenant  with  God ;  for  tliis  wee 

must  be  knitt  together  as  one  man,  allways  having  before  our 

eyes  our  commission  as  members  of  the  same  body.     Soe  shall 

wee  keepe  the  unitie  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.     The 

Lord  will  be  our  God,  and  delight  to  dwell  among  us,  as  his 

owne  people ;  wee  shall  sec  much  more  of  his  wisdome,  power, 

goodness,  and  truthe,  than  formerly  wee  have  been  acquainted 

with ;  hee  shall  make  us  a  prayse  and  glory,  that  men  shall 

say  of  succeeding  plantations,  '  The  Lord  make  it  likely  that 

of  New  England.' " 

After  sixty-one  days  at  sea,  the  Arbella  came  in  sight  of 
Mount  Desert ;  on  the  tenth  of  June,  the  White  Hills  were 
descried  afar  off;  near  the  isle  of  Shoals  and  Cape  Ann  the 
sea  was  enlivened  by  the  shallops  of  fishermen ;  and  on  the 
twelfth,  as  the  ship  came  to  anchor  outside  of  Salem  harbor,  it 
was  visited  by  William  Peirce,  of  the  Lyon,  whose  frequent 
voyages  had  given  him  experience  as  a  pilot  on  the  coast. 
Winthrop  and  his  companions  came  full  of  lioi)e ;  they  found 
the  colony  in  an  "  unexpected  condition  "  of  distress.     Above 
eighty  had  died  the  winter  before.     Iligginson  himself  was 
wasting  under  a  hectic  fever;  many  othera  Avere  weak  and 
sick ;  all  the  corn  and  bread  aniong  them  was  hardly  a  fit  sn.p- 
p\j  for  a  fortnight.    The  survivors  of  one  hundred  and  eiglity 
servants,  who  had  been  sent  over  in  the  two  years  l)efore\t  a 
great  expense,  instead  of  having  prepared  a  welcome,  thronged 
to  the  new-comers  to  be  fed ;  and  were  set  free  from  all  *cn- 
gagements,  for  their  labor,  urgent  as  was  the  demand  for  it, 
was  worth  less  than  the  cost  of  their  support.     Famine  threat- 
ened to  seize  the  emigrants  as  they  step}  cJ  on  shore-  and  it 
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soon  appeared  necessary  for  them,  even  at  a  ruinous  expense, 
tc  ^end  the  Lyon  to  Bristol  for  food. 

To  seek  out  a  place  for  their  plantation,  since  Salem  pleased 
tliem  not,  NYintlirop,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  sailed  into 
Boston  harbor.     The  west  country  men,  who,  before  leaving 
England,  had  organized  their  church  with  Maverick  and  War- 
ham  for  ministers,  and  who  in  a  few  years  were  to  take  part 
m  calhng  into  being  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  were 
found  at  Nantasket,  whore  they  had  landed  just  before  the  end 
of  May.     Winthrop  ascended  the  Mystic  a  few  miles,  and  on 
the  nmetecnth  took  back  to  Salem  a  favorable  report  of  the 
land  on  its  banks.    Dudley  and  others,  who  followed,  preferred 
the  country  on  the  Charles  river  at  AVatertown.     By  common 
consent,  early  in  the  next  month  the  removal  was  made,  with 
much  cost  and  labor,  from  Salem  to  Charlestown.     But,  u'hile 
drooping  with  toil  and  sorrow,  fevers  consequent  on  the  lono- 
voyage,  and  the  want  of  proper  food  and  shelter,  twelve  ships 
Imvmg  arrived,  the  colonists  kept  tlie  eighth  of  July  as  a  day 
of  thanksgiving.     The  emigrants  had  intended  to  dwell  to- 
gether, but  in  their  distress  tiiey  planted  where  each  was  in- 
clmed.     A  few  remained  at  Salem  ;  others  halted  at  the  Sau- 
gus,  and  founded  Lynn.     Tlie  governor  was  for  the  time  at 
Charlestown,  where  the  poor  "lay  up  and  down  in  tents  and 
booths  round  the  hill."     On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
httle  peninsula,  scarce  two  miles  long  by  one  broad,  marked 
by  three  hills,  and  blessed  with  sweet  and  pleasant  springs, 
safe  pastures,   and  land  that  promised  "rich  cornfields  and 
fruitful  gardens,"  attracted,  among  others,  William  Codding- 
ton,  of  Boston  in  England,  who,  in  friendly  relations  with  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  built  the  first  good  house  there,  before  it  took 
tlie  nanie  which  was  to  grow  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Some  planted  on  the  Mystic,  in  what  is  now  Maiden.     Others 
with  Sir  lliehard  Saltonstall  and  George  Phillips,  "  a  godly 
mimster  specially  gifted,  and  very  peaceful  in  his  place,"  made 
heir  abode  at  Watertown ;  Pynchon  and  a  few  began  Rox- 
t)nry ;  Ludlow  and  Rossiter,  two  of  the  assistants,  with  the 
men  from  the  west  of  England,  after  wavering  in  their  choice 
took  possession  of  Dorchester  Neck,  now  South  Boston.     The 
dispersion  of  the  company  was  esteemed  a  grievance ;  but  it 
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was  no  time  for  crimination  or  debate,  and  tiiose  who  had 
health  made  haste  to  build.  Wintlirop  liimself,  "givinge  good 
example  to  all  the  planters,  wore  plaine  apparell,  drank  ordi- 
narily water,  and,  when  he  was  not  conversant  about  mutters 
of  justice,  put  his  hand  to  labor  with  his  Hprvaiuri." 

On  Friday,  the  thirtieth  of  July,  a  fast  was  held  at  Charles- 
town;  and,  after  prayers  and  preacliing,  Winllirop,  Dudley, 
Isaac  Johnson,  and  Wilson  united  themselves  by  covenant  into 
one  "  congregation,"  as  a  part  of  the  visible  church  milit    it. 
On  the  next  Lord's  Day  others  were  received ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  could  alone  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  ])resent  their  children  foi  baptism.     They  were  all  brothers 
and  equals  ;  they  revered,  each  in  himself,  the  dignity  of  God's 
image,  and  nursed  a  generous  reverence  for  one  another; 
bound  to  a  healing  superintendence  over  each  oth(,>r's  lives, 
they  exercised  no  discipline  to  remove  evil  out  of  the  inmost 
soul,  except  the  censure  of  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  whom 
it  would  have  been  held  grievous  to  olfend.     Tliis  church,  the 
seminal  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Massachusetts, 
was  gathered  while  Lligginson  was  yet  alive;  on  the  sixth  of 
August  he  gave  up  the  ghost  with  joy,  for  the  future  greatness 
of  New  England  and  the  coming  glories  of  its  many  clmrches 
floated  in  cheerful  visions  before  his  eyes.      When,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  August,  the  first  court  of  assistants  on  tliis  side 
the  water  was  held  at  Charlestown,  how  the  ministers  should 
be  maintained  took  precedence  of  all  other  business;  audit 
was  ordered  that  houses  should  be  built  for  them,  and  support 
provided  at  the  common  charge.     Four  days  later  the  men 
"  of  the  congregation  "  kept  a  fast,  and,  after  their  own  free 
choice  of  John  A\^ilson  for  their  pastor,  they  themselves  set 
him  apart  to  his  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  yet  witliout 
his  renouncing  his  ministry  received  in  England.      In  like 
manner  the  ruling  elder  and  deacons  were  chosen  and  in- 
stalled.    Thus  was  constituted  the  body  which,  crossing  the 
Charles  river,  became  known  as  the  First  Church  of  Boston. 
It  embodied  the  three  great  principles  of  Congregationalism  ; 
a  right  faith  attended  by  a  true  religious  experience  as  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  membership;    the  equality  of  all 
believers,  including  the  officers  of  the  church ;  the  equality  of 
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tlie  several  churches,  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
court  or  bishop,  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  om  church  over 
anotlier,  free  from  the  collective  authority  of  them  all. 

The  civil  govi  rnmcnt  was  exercised  with  mildness  and  im- 
partiality, yet  with  determined  vigor.  Justices  of  the  peace 
wore  commissioned  with  the  powers  of  those  in  England. 
On  the  seventh  of  September,  names  were  given  to  Dorches- 
ter, Watertown,  and  Boston,  which  thus  began  their  career  as 
towns  under  sanction  of  law.  Quotas  were  settled  and  money 
levied.  The  interloper  who  dared  to  ''confront"  the  pubhc 
autiiority  was  sent  to  England,  or  enjoined  to  depart  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  patent. 

As  the  year  for  which  Winthrop  and  his  assistants  had 
bcjn  chosen  was  coming  to  an  end,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Octo- 
ba-,  1G30,  a  general  court,  the  first  in  America,  was  held  at 
Ii)ston.     Of  member    of  the  company,  less  than  twenty  had 
ome  over.      One  hundred  and  eight  inhabitants,  some  of 
whom  were  old  planters,  were  now,  at  their  desire,  admitted 
to  be  freemen.     The  former  officers  of  government  were  con- 
tinued ;  as  a  rule  for  the  future,  "  it  was  propounded  to  the 
pDople,  and  assented  unto  by  the  erection  of  hands,  that  the 
fjeemen  should  have  power  to  choose  assistants,  when  any 
^•ere  to  be  chosen,  the  assistants  to  choose  from  among  them- 
silves  the  governor  and  his  deputy."     The  rule  imi)lied  a 
purpose  to  retain  eontinuov'^ly  in  the  board  any  person  once 
elected  magistrate,  and  revealed  a  natural  anxiety  respecting 
;he  effect  of  the  large  creation  of  freemen  which  liad  just 
aeen  made,  and  by  which  the  old  members  of  the  company 
had  abdicated  their  controlling  power  in  tlie  court;  but,  as  it 
was  in  conflict  with  the  charter,  it  could  have  no  permanence. 
During  those  events,  the  emigrants,  miserably  lodged,  be- 
held their  friends  "  weekly,  yea,  almost  daily,  drop  away  before 
their  eyes;"  in  a  country  abounding  in  secret  fountains,  they 
pined  for  the  want  of  good  water.     Many  of  them  had  been 
accustomed  to  plenty  and  ease,  the  refinements  and  the  con- 
veniences of  luxury.     Woman  was  there  to  struggle  against 
unforeseen  hardships,  unimagined  sorrows ;    the'  men,  who 
defied  trials  for  tliomsclves,  were  miserable  at  beholding  those 
whom  they  eherislied  dismayed  by  the  horrors  which  encom- 
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])  isiscd  thoni.     The  virtucH  o^  tlic  lady  Arhella  Jolinson  coxM 
not  break  throu,sj:h  the  glo(,iii ;  she  liad  been  ill  before  her 
arrival,  aiul  i^rief  hurried  her  to  the  grave.     Iler  husband,  a 
wise  and  holy  man,  in  life  "the  greatest  furtherer  of  the  phiii- 
tiition,"  and  by  hia  bequests  a  large  benefaetor  of  the  infant 
slate,  sank  under  disease  and  attlietions ;  but  "  ho  died  wid- 
ingly  and   in  sweet   i)eaco,"  making  a  "most   godly  end." 
Winthrop  lost  a  son,  who  left  a  widow  and  children  in  Eng- 
1:uk1.     a  hundred  or  nu)re,  some  of  them  of  the  board  of 
assistants,  men  who  had  been  trusted  as  the  inseparable  cmi- 
panions  of  the  common  misery  or  the  common  success,  tis- 
heartened  by  the  scenes  of  woe,  and  dreadiiig  famine  and 
death,  deserted  ]\rassaehusetts,  and  sailed  for  England,  while 
Winthrop  remained,  "parent-like,  to  distribute  his  goods  to 
brethren  and  neighbors."     J5efore  December,  two  hundred,  it 
the  least,  had  died.     Yet,  as  the  brightest  lightnings  are  kii.- 
dled  in  the  darkest  clouds,  the  general  distress  did  but  aug- 
ment the  piety  and  confirm  the  fortitude  of  the  colonists 
Their  earnestness  was  softened  by  the  mildest  sympathy  witl 
one  another,  while  trust  in  1^-ovidenee  kept   guard  againtt 
despair.     Not  a  trace  of  repining  ai)pears  in  their  records  ;  the 
congregations  always  assembled  at  the  stated  times,  whether 
in  the  open  fields  or  under  the  shade  of  an  ancient  oak ;  in 
the  midst  of  want,  they  abounded  in  hope  ;  in  the  solitudes  o* 
the  wilderness,  they  believed  themselves  watched  over  by  an 
oinnipresent  Eatlier.     Honor  is  due  not  less  to  those  who  jier- 
ished  than  to  those  who  survived ;  to  the  martyrs,  the  hour  of 
death  was  an  hour  of  triumph.     For  that  placid  resignation, 
whicli  dilTusea  graoe  round  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  makes 
death  too  serene  for  sorrow  and  too  beautiful  for  fear,  no  otic 
was  more  remarkal)le  than  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sharpe, 
whose  youth  and  sex  and  unequalled  virtues  won  the  eulogies 
of  the  austere  Dudley.     Even  chiMren  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  and,  in  tranquil  faith,  went  to  the  grave  full  of  im- 
mortality.   The  survivors  bore  all  things  meekly,  "  remember- 
ing the  end  of  their  coming  hither."     "  Wc  here  enjoy  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,"  wrote  Winthroj)  to  his  wife,  Avhom  preg- 
nancy had  detained  in  England,  "  and  is  not  this  enough  i     I 
thank  God  I  like  so  well  to  be  here,  as  I  do  not  repent  my 
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coinin^r.     I  would  not  Jiavo  altered  my  course,  thou<,'li  T  had 
foreseen  all  these  afllietions.  I  never  had  more  content  o"f  mind." 
The  sii])i)Iy  of  bread  was  nearly  exhausted,  when,  on  the 
fifth  of  February,  KVM,  after  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  the 
timely  arrival  of  the   Lyon   from    Bristol,  laden  with   pro- 
visions, caused  public  thard<sgiving  through  all  the  planta- 
tions.     Yet  the   ship   brought   but   twenty  ])asscngers,  and 
quenched  all  hojie  of  immediate  accessions.     lu  lOBl,  ninety 
only  came  over,  fewer  than  had  gone  back  the  preceding  year; 
in  1(!;]2,  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  arrived.     Men 
waited  to  learn  the  success  of  the  early  adventm-ers.     Those 
who  had  deserted  excused  their  cowardice  by  defamino-  the 
country;   and,  moreover,  ill-wiUers   to   New   England   were 
already  railing  against  its  people  as  separatists  from  the  estab- 
lished church  and  traitors  to  the  king. 

The  colony,  now  counting  not  many  more  than  one  thou- 
sand  souls,  whde  it  developc^d  its  princij.lcs  with  unflinching 
courage,  desired  to  avoid  giving  scandal  to  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government  in  England.    Wilson  Avas  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  bring  over  his  wife  ;  his  church  stood  in  special 
need  of  a  teacher  in  his  absence,  and  a  young  minister,  "  lovely 
m  Ins  carriage,"  "godly  and  zealous,  having  precious  o-ifts '" 
opportunely  arrived  in  the  Lyon.     It  was  Tiogcr  Williams. 
1  rom  his  childhood,  the  Father  of  lights  and  mercies  touched 
his  soul  with  a  love  to  himself,  to  his  only-be-otten  Son,  the 
true  Lord  Jesus,  and  his  holy  scriptures."^  In  the  fon'nin- 
period  of  his  life  he  had  been  employed  l)y  Sir  Edward  Cokc^ 
iind  his  natural  inclination  to  study  and  activity  was  spurred 
on  by  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  the  statesman 
who  was  then,  "  in  his  intrepid  ami  patriotic  old  ago,  the  stren- 
uous asserter  of  lil,erty  on  the  principles  of  ancion^t  laws,"  and 
by  his  writings,  speeches,  and  example,  li-lited  the  zealous 
enthusiast  on  his  wny.     Through  the  affection  of  the  great 
lawyer,  who  called  him  endearingly  his  son,  "the  youth,"  in 
whom  all  saw  good  hope,  was  sent  to  the  Charter  House  in 
1021,  and  passed  with  honor  from  that  school  to  Pembroke 
C.ollege,  m  Cambri.lge,  where  he  took  a  degree;  but  his  clear 
mind  went  far  beyond  his  patron  in  his  persuasions  against 
bisho]>s,  ceremonies,  and  the  national  church. 
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Pursued  by  Laud  out  of  his  native  land,  ho  had  revolved 
the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  had  arrived  at  its  only  cileetual 
remedy,  tlie  sanctity  of  conscience.  In  soul  niattei-s,  he  would 
have  no  weapons  but  soul  weapons.  The  civil  nia<^istrate 
should  restrain  crime,  but  never  control  opinion  ;  should  pun- 
ish guilt,  but  never  violate  inward  freedom.  The  principle 
contained  within  itself  an  entire  refornuition  of  theological 
jurisprudence  :  it  would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  felony 
of  non-conformity;  would  quench  the  iires  that  persecution 
had  so  long  kept  burning  ;  would  repeal  every  law  compelling 
attendance  on  public  Avorsliip;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all 
forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion  ;  would 
give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form  of  religious  faith ;  and 
never  suffer  the  force  of  the  government  to  be  em])loyed 
against  the  dissenters'  meeting-house,  the  Jewisli  synagogue, 
or  the  Iloman  cathedral.  In  the  unwavering  assertion  of  his 
views,  ho  never  changed  his  poiition ;  the  sanctity  of  con- 
science was  the  great  tenet  which,  with  all  its  consequences, 
he  defended,  ns  he  first  trod  the  shores  of  2^ew  England;  and, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  it  was  still  the  desire  of  his  heart.  The 
d(jctrine  was  a  logical  consequence  of  either  of  the  two  great 
distinguishing  principles  of  the  reformation,  as  well  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone  as  of  the  equality  of  all  believers ;  and 
it  was  sure  to  be  one  day  accepted  by  the  whole  Protestant 
world.  l>ut  it  placed  the  emigrant  in  direct  oi)position  to  the 
system  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts,  ^vhu  were  bent  on 
making  the  state  a  united  body  of  believers. 

On  landing  in  Boston,  Roger  Williams  found  himself  un- 
able to  join  with  its  church  members.  He  had  separated  from 
the  establishment  in  England,  which  wronged  conscience  by 
disregarding  its  scruples  ;  they  were  "an  unseparated  people," 
who  refused  to  renounce  comnmnion  with  their  persecutors ; 
he  would  not  suffer  the  magistrate  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
the  soul  by  punishing  what  was  no  more  than  a  breach  of  the 
first  table,  an  error  of  conscience  or  belief ;  they  were  willing 
to  put  the  whole  decalogue  under  the  i;uardiafiship  of  the  civil 
authority.  T'le  thought  of  eniploying  him  as  a  niii.ister  was 
therefore  abandoned,  and  the  church  of  Boston  was,  in  Wil- 
son's absence,  commended  to  "  the  exercise  of  prophecy." 
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Tho  death  of  Ilinrginson  had  loft  Saltjii  in  want  of  a 
teacher,  and  in  April  it  called  Williams  to  that  office.  Win- 
throp  and  the  assistants  "  marvelled  "  at  tho  precipitate  choice ; 
and,  by  a  letter  to  Endecott,  they  desired  the  cliurch  to  for- 
bear. Tlio  warning,'  was  heeded,  and  Roarer  Williams  with- 
drew to  riymuuth. 

The  government  was  still  more  careful  to  protect  the  privi- 
leges of. tho  colony  from  "episcopal  and  malignant  practices," 
against  wliich  they  had  been  cautioned  from  England.     For 
that  purpose,  at  tho  general  court  convened  in  May  after 
"the  coi-n  was  set,"  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  oiTored  to  the  free- 
men,  binding  them  "to  be  obedient  and  eonformahle  to  tho 
laws  and  constitutions  of  this  conunonwealth,  to  advance  its 
peace,  and  not  to  suffer  any  attempt  at  nuddngr  any  change 
or  alteration  of  the  government  contrary  to  its  laws."     One 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  "the  commonalty"  took  this  oath; 
tho  few  who  refused  were  never  "  bet.  .sted  with  auy  public 
charge  or  comnumd."     Tho  old  officers  were  again  continued 
m  office  without  change,  but  « tho  commons  "  asserted  their 
right  of  annually  adding  or  removing  members  from  the  bench 
of  magistrates.     And  a  law  of  still  greater  moment,  pregnant 
with  evil  and  with  good,  at  the  same  time  narrowed  the  elec- 
tive franchise  :  "  To  the  end  this  bo.ly  of  tho  commons  may  be 
preserved  of  honest  an.l  good  men,  it  was  ordered  and  agreed 
that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man  shall  bo  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  this  body  politic  but  sucli  as  are  members  of  some 
ol  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  tho  same."     Thus  the 
polity  became  a  theocracy;  God  himself  was  to  govern  his 
pcoplo;  and  the  "saints  by  calling,"  whose  names  an  immu- 
table decree  had  registered  from  eternity  as  the  objects  of 
divine  love,  whoso  election  had   been  visibly  n.anifested  by 
their  conscious   experience  of  religion  in  the   heart,  whose 
union   was  confirmed  by  the  most   solemn  compact  formed 

^■'^\-WT''  *'"'^  """"^  '''''"*''^^"  ^^'""^^^'  t^^«  memoiials  of  a  cru- 
cihed  Redeemer,  were,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  colony 
constituted  tho  oracle  of  tho  divine  will.  An  aristocracy  was 
founded  ;  not  of  wealth,  but  of  those  who  had  been  ransomed 
at  too  high  a  price  to  be  ruled  by  polluting  passions,  and  had 
received  the  seal  <.f  divinity  in  proof  of  thoir  fitness  to  do 
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"  the  noblest  and  godliest  deeds."  Other  Btatcs  have  confined 
political  rights  to  the  opulent,  to  freeholders,  to  the  tirst-horn  ; 
the  Calvinists  of  Massachusetts,  refivuig  iniy  share  of  civil 
power  to  the  clergy,  established  th'-  \\:i^v  of  the  visible  churcli, 
a  commonwealth  of  the  chosen  peo^'lo  in  covenant  with  God. 

The  dangers  apprehended  froi:  ^'ul'I-  id  seemed  to  require 
a  union  couBCcrated  by  the  holiest  rii  The  j)ublic  mind  of 
the  colony  was  in  other  respects  ripe  "p^  for  democratic  lib- 
erty. It  could  not  rest  satisfied  ;  leaving  the  assistants 
in  possession  of  all  authority,  and  of  an  almost  independent 
existence ;  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  pas- 
fionate  Ludlow,  were  willing  to  yield.  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  at  the  next  general  court,  that  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants should  be  annually  chosen.  The  people,  satisfied  with 
the  recognition  of  their  right,  re-elected  their  fcjrnuu'  magis- 
trates with  silence  and  modesty.  The  germ  of  a  representa- 
tive government  was  already  visible ;  each  town  was  ordered 
to  choose  two  men,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  assistants, 
and  concert  a  plan  for  a  public  treasury.  The  measure  had 
become  necessary,  for  a  levy,  made  by  the  assistants  alone, 
had  awakened  alarm  and  opposition. 

While  a  happy  destiny  was  thus  preparing  for  Massachu- 
setts a  representative  government,  relations  with  the  natives 
were  extended.  In  April,  1G31,  there  came  from  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  the  sagamore  of  the  Mohegans,  to  extol  the 
fertility  of  his  country,  and  solicit  an  English  plantation  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Pequods;  in  May,  the  nearer  Nipnnicks 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  emigrants  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Mohawks;  and  in  July,  the  son  of  the  aged  Canonicus  ex- 
changed i^resents  with  the  governor. 

In  August,  1G32,  Miantonomoh  himself,  the  great  wan-ior 
of  the  Narragansetts,  the  youthful  colleague  of  Canonicus, 
l)ecame  a  guest  at  the  board  of  AVinthrop,  and  was  present 
with  the  congregation  at  a  sermon  from  Wilson. 

To  perfect  friendship  with  the  pilgrims,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  with  "Wilson,  pastor  of  Boston,  near  the  end  of 
October,  1G32,  repaired  to  Plymouth.  From  the  south  shore 
of  Boston  harbor  it  was  a  day's  journey,  for  they  travelled  on 
foot.     In  honor  of  the  great  event,  Bradford  and  Brewster, 
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tl.o  -..vernoi-  and  ekler  of  tho  old  colony,  eanio  forth  to  meet 
them  and  conduct  them  to  tlio  town,  where  they  were  kindly 
entertained  and  feasted.  "On  the  Lord's  Day  they  did  par- 
take of  the  sacrament ; »  in  the  afternoon,  a  question  was  i)ro. 
pounded  for  discussion  ;  tlie  pastor  spoke  hrletly ;  tlie  teacher 
nrophesicd  ;  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  tho  elder,  and  others 
ot  the  congregation  took  part  in  tho  conference,  which,  by  ox- 
press  desire,  was  closed  by  the  guests  from  Boston.  Thus  was 
fellowship  confirmed  with  Plymouth.  From  the  Chesapeake 
a  rich  fi-eight  of  corn  had  been  received,  and  trade  was  be^ma 
with  the  Dutch  at  Hudson  river.  ** 

These   better  auspices  and  the  invitations  of  Wlnthrop 
won  new  emigrants  from  Europe      lu  1G;)3,  during  the  \owr 
summer  voyage  of  the  two  hun<ireu  passengers  who  freighted 
the  (rriftin,  three  sermons  a  day  beguiled  their  weariness. 
Among  them  was  Ilayncs,  a  man  of  very  largo  estate,  and 
larger  affections ;  of  a  "heavenly  "  mind  and  a  spotless  life ; 
of  rare  sagacity  and  accurate  but  unassuming  jud'^ment  •  by 
nature  tolerant,  ever  a  friend  to  freedom,  ever  concibatin- 
peace ;  an  able  legislator ;  dear  to  the  people  by  his  bcnevolen't 
virtues  and  his  disinterested  conduct.     Thnn  also  camo  the 
most  revered  spiritual  teachers  of  two  commonwealths:  tho 
acute  and  subtile  John  Cotton,  the  son  of  a  Puritan  lawyer- 
eminent  at  Cambridge  as  a  scholar;  quick  in  the  nice  percep- 
tion of  distinctions,  and  pliant  in  dialectics ;  in  manner  per- 
suasive rather  than  commanding;  skilled  in  the  fathers  and 
tae  schoolmen,  but  finding  all  their  wisdom  compactly  stored 
in  Calvin  ;  deeply  devout  by  nature  as  well  as  habit  from  child- 
hood ;  hi.ting  heresy  and  still  i)recipitately  eager  to  prevent 
evil  actions  by  suppressing  ill  oi)inions,  yet  verging  toward  a 
progress  in  truth  and  in  religious  freedom  ;  an  avowed  enemy 
to  democracy,  which  he  feared  as  the  blind  despotism  of  ani- 
mal instincts  in  the  multitude,  yet  opposing  hereditary  power  in 
all  Its  forms  ;  desiring  a  government  of  moral  opinion,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  universal  equity,  and  claiming  "the  ulti- 
niate  resolution  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people;"    and 
Thomas  Hooker,  of  vast  endowments,  a  strong  will,  and  an 
energetic  mind  ;  ingenuous  in  his  temper,  and  open  in  his  pro- 
fessions ;  trained  to  benevolence  by  the  discipline  of  affliction  • 
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versed  in  tolerance  by  his  refuge  in  Holland ;  choleric,  yet 
gentle  in  his  affections ;  firm  in  his  faith,  yet  readily  yielding 
to  the  power  of  reason  ;  the  peer  of  the  reformers  without 
their  harshness ;  the  devoted  apostle  to  the  Innnble  and  the 
poor,  bevere  toward  the  proud,  mild  in  his  sootliings  of  a 
wounded  cpirit,  glowing  with  the  raptures  of  devotion,  and 
kindling  with  the  messages  of  redeeming  love ;  his  eye,  voice, 
gesture,  and  whole  frame  animate  with  the  living  vigor  of 
heart-felt  religion ;  public-spirited  and  lavishly  charitable ; 
and,  "  though  persecutions  and  banishments  had  awaited  hini 
as  one  wave  follows  anotlier,"  ever  serenely  blessed  with  "  a 
glorious  peace  of  soul ;  "  fixed  in  his  trust  in  Providence,  and 
in  his  adhesion  to  that  cause  of  advancing  civiliziilion,  which 
he  cherished  always,  even  while  it  remained  to  him  a  mystery. 
This  is  he  whom,  for  his  abilities  and  services,  his  contem- 
poraries placed  "  in  the  first  rank  "  of  men ;  praising  him  as 
"  the  one  rich  pearl,  with  whieh  Europe  more  than  repaid 
America  for  the  treasures  from  her  coast."  The  people  to 
whom  Hooker  mniistered  had  preceded  hiin  ;  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  as  he  landed,  they  crowded  about  him  with  their 
welcome.  With  oy  m  arms  he  embraced  thern,  and  answered : 
"  Now  I  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.'* 


Tims  recruited,  the  little  band  in  Massachusctt, 


a  grew  more 


jealous  of  its  liberties.  "  The  prophets  in  exile  see  the  true 
forms  of  the  house."  By  a  common  impulse,  the  freemen  of 
the  towns,  in  1034,  chose  deputies  to  consider  in  advance  the 
duties  of  the  general  court.  The  charter  plainly  gave  legisla- 
tive power  to  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen ;  if  it  allowed 
representatives,  tlfougiit  Winthrop,  it  was  only  by  inference; 
and,  as  the  whole  people  could  not  always  assemble,  the  chief 
power,  it  was  argued,  lay  necessarily  with  the  as-;istants. 

Far  different  was  the  reasoning  of  the  people.  To  clieek 
the  democratic  tendency,  Cotton,  on  the  election  day,  in  May, 
preached  to  the  assembled  freemen  again.-t  rotation  in  oflice. 
The  right  of  an  honest  magistrate  to  liis  place  was  like  that  of 
a  proprietor  to  his  freehold.  J>ut  the  electors,  now  betwen 
three  and  four  hundred  in  number,  were  bent  on  exercising 
"their  absolute  power,"  and,  reversing  the  recommendation  of 
the  pulpit,  chose  a  new  governor  and  deputy.     The  mode  of 
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taking  the  votes  was  at  tlie  same  time  reformed ;  and,  instead 
of  the  erection  of  liands,  the  ballot-box  was  introduced.  «  The 
people  established  a  reformation  of  such  things  as  tiiey  judged 
to  be  amiss  in  the  government." 

It  was  further  decreed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen 
should  be  convened  only  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates  ; 
to  these,  with  deputies  to  be  chosen  by  the  sevend  towns,' 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  appointment  were  henceforward 
intrusted.  The  trading  corporation  became  a  representative 
democracy. 

The  law  against  arbitrary  taxation  followed.     None  but 
the  iim-ediate  representatives  of  the  people  might  dispose  of 
lands  or  raise  money.     Thus  early  did  Massachusetts  echo  the 
voice  of  Vii'ginia,  like  deep  calling  unto  deep.    The  state  was 
filled  with  the  hum  of  village  politicians ;  "  the  freemen  of 
every  town  on  the  bay  were  busily  inquiring  into  their  liberties 
and  privileges."     With  the  exception  of  the  principal  of  uni- 
versal  suffrage,  the  representative  democracy  was  as  perfect 
two  centuries  ago  as  it  is  to-day.     Even  the  magistrates,  who 
acted  as  judges,  held  their  office  by  the  annual  popular  choice 
"Elections  cannot  be  safe  there  long,"  said  the  lawyer  Lech- 
ford.     The  same  prediction  has  been  made  these  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.      The  public  mind,  ever  in  perpetual 
agitation,  is  still  easily  shaken,  even  by  slight  and  transient 
impulses ;  but,  after  all  vibrations,  it  follows  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world,  and  safely  recovers  its  balance. 

To  limit  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  of  which  the  peo- 
ple were  persistently  jealous,  they  next  demanded  a  written 
constitution ;  and,  in  May,  1035,  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  frame  a  body  of  grounds  of  laws  in  resemblance  to  a 
magna  charta,"  to  serve  as  a  bill  of  rights,  on  which  the  min- 
isters, as  well  as  the  general  court,  were  to  pass  judo-ment     A 
year  having  passed  without  a  report,  the  making  of  a  draft  of 
laws  was  intrusted  to  a  larger  committee,  of  which  Cotton  was 
a  member.   II.s  colleagues  remained  inactive,  but  Cotton  com- 
piled in  an  exact  method  «  a\\  the  judicial  laws  from  God  by 
Moses,  so  far  as  they  were  of  moral,  that  is,  of  jxTpetual  and 
universal,  e(p.ity;"and  he  urged  the  establishment  ,.f  a  «the- 
ocraty,  God's  government  over  God's  people."     Lut  his  code 
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was  never  adopted.  In  Mareli,  1G38,  the  several  towns  were 
ordered  before  the  eoniing  June  to  deliver  in  writing  to  tlio 
governor  tlie  lieads  of  the  laws  which  they  held  to  be  neces- 
sary and  fundamental ;  and,  from  these  materials  and  their 
own  wisdom,  a  numerous  body,  of  whom  Nathaniel  Ward  was 
one,  were  instructed  to  perfect  the  work. 

The  relative  powers  of  the  assistants  and  the  deputies  re- 
mained for  nearly  ten  years — froin  1(534  to  1G44 — the  subject 
of  discussion  and  contest.  Both  were  elected  by  the  people: 
the  former  by  the  whole  colony,  the  latter  by  the  several  towns. 
The  two  bodies  sat  together  in  convention  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business ;  but,  when  their  joint  decision  displeased  the 
assistants,  the  latter  claimed  and  exercised  the  further  right 
of  a  separate  negative  vote  on  their  joint  proceedings.  The 
popular  branch  grew  impatient,  and  desired  to  overthrow  the 
veto  power ;  yet  the  authority  of  the  patricians  was  for  the 
time  maintained,  sometimes  by  wise  delay,  sometimes  by  "a 
judicit)us  sermon." 

The  controversy  had  required  the  arbitrament  of  the  elders, 
for  the  rock  on  which  the  state  rested  was  religion  ;  a  connnon 
faith  had  gathered,  and  still  bound  the  })eople  together.  They 
were  exclusive,  for  they  had  come  to  the  outside  of  the  world 
for  the  privilege  of  living  by  themselves.  Fugitives  from 
persecution,  tliey  shrank  from  contradiction  as  from  the  aj)- 
proach  of  peril.  And  why  should  they  open  tlieir  asylum  to 
their  oppressors  ?  Iveligious  nnion  was  made  tin;  bulwark  of 
the  exiles  against  expected  attacks  from  the  hierarchy  of  Eng- 
land. The  wide  continent  of  America  invited  colonization ; 
they  claimed  their  own  narrow  domains  for  "the  brethren." 
Their  religion  was  their  life  ;  they  welcomed  none  l)ut  its 
adherents ;  they  could  not  tokiate  the  scolTer,  the  infidel,  or 
the  dissenter ;  and  the  whole  peo])le  met  together  in  their 
congregations.  Such  wa-  (■':(:  system,  cherished  as  the  strong- 
hold of  their  f  •eedom  and  rhcir  happiness.  "  The  order  of 
the  churches  and  Tfi*^  conunonwealth,"  wrote  Cotton  to  friends 
in  Holland.  "  i-  ni-r  fo  sett'od  in  Xew  England  bv  common 
consent  th.it  it  briugi  to  nind  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
w'iierein  dwells  rin-htcousness." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    PROVniENCK    in.ANTATIONS. 

While  tlio  eta-o  was  tlius  connecting  by  the  closest  bonds 
the  energy  of  its  faith  with  its  form  of  government,  Tloger 
Wilhams,  after  remaining  two  years  or  a  little  more  in  Ply- 
moutli  accepted  a  socond  ii  ■  itation  to  Salem.     The  ministers 
ni  the  l):.y  and  of  Lynn  used  to  meet  once  a  fortnight  at  each 
other  s  Houses,  to  debate  some  question  of  moment ;  at  this,  in 
November,  1G33,  Skelton  and  Williams  took  some  exception, 
for  fear  the  custom  might  grow  into  a  i)resbytery  or  a  super- 
iHtendency,  to  the   prejudice  of   the   church's  liberties;  but 
such  a  purpose  was  disclaimed,  and  all  were  clear  that  no 
clHirch  or  pei-son  can  have  power  o^  er  anotlier  church.     Not 
long   afterward,   m   Januaiy,    1034,   con.plain(     were   made 
agamst  Wdhams  for  a  paper  which  he  had  written  at  Ply- 
moutli  to  prove  that  a  grant  of  land  in  New  England  from  an 
English  kn,g  could  not  be  perfect  except  the  grantees  "com- 
pnuaded  with  tlie  natives."    The  opinion  sounded  like  treason 
against  the  charter  of  the  colony;  Williams  was  willing  that 
he  .ffensive  nianuscript  sliould  be  burned;  and  so  explained 
Its  purport  that  the  court,  applauding  his  temper,  declared 
t  .e  ma.icra  not  so  evil  as  at  first  they  seemed  " 

-et  his  generosity  ard  forbearance  did  not  allay  a  jealousy 
-+  H.s  radical  oppositicu  to  the  establislied  system  of  tlieocracv, 
winch  he  condemned,  because  it  plucked  up  the  roots  of  civ-d 
society  and  brought  all  tlie  strifes  of  the  state  into  the  garden 
ml  Parnate  of  the  church.  The  government  a^  ,ided  an  ex- 
Plcit  rupture  with  the  church  of  England ;  Williams  would 
hcdcl  no  commum.m  with  it  on  account  of  its  intolerance ; 
Vo.''-,8    '        "  '^"'*''^""  "^  persecution  for  cause  of 
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conscience  is  most  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary  to 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Clirist."  The  magistrates  insisted  on  the 
presence  of  every  man  at  public  worship ;  Williams  reprobated 
the  law ;  the  worst  statute  in  the  English  code  was  that  which 
did  but  enforce  attendance  upon  the  parish  church.  To  com- 
pel men  to  unite  with  those  of  a  different  creed  he  reo-arded 
as  an  open  violation  of  their  natural  rights ;  to  drag  to  public 
worship  the  irreligious  and  the  unwilling  seemtv^  only  like 
requiring  hypocrisy.  "  An  unbelieving  soul  is  dead  in  sin," 
such  was  his  argument ;  and  to  force  the  indiiferent  from  one 
worship  to  another  "  was  like  shifting  a  dead  man  into  several 
changes  of  apparel."  "  No  one  should  be  bound  to  worship, 
or,"  he  added,  "  to  maintain  a  worship,  against  his  own  con- 
sent." "  "What !  "  exclaimed  his  antagonists,  amazed  at  his 
tenets  ;  "  is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? "  "  Yes," 
replied  he,  "  from  them  that  hire  him." 

The  magistrates  were  selected  exclusively  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  ;  with  equal  propriety,  reasoned  AVilliams, 
might  "  a  doctor  of  physick  or  a  pilot "  be  selected  according 
to  his  skill  in  theology  and  his  standing  in  the  church 

It  was  objected  to  him  that  his  principles  subverted  all 
good  goverament.  The  commander  of  the  vessel  of  state, 
replied  Williams,  may  maintain  order  on  board  the  ship,  anil 
see  that  it  pursues  its  course  steadily,  even  though  the  dis- 
senters of  the  crew  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  public 
prayers  of  their  companions. 

But  the  controversy  finally  turned  on  the  question  of  the 
rights  and  duty  of  magistrates  to  guard  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple against  corrupting  influences,  and  to  punisli  Avhat  would 
seem  to  them  error  and  heresy.  Magistrates,  Williams  pro- 
tested, are  but  the  agents  of  the  people,  or  its  trustees,  on 
whom  no  spiritual  power  in  matters  of  worship  can  ever  be 
conferred,  since  conscience  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  is 
not  the  property  oi  the  body  politic;  and  with  admirahlo 
dialectics,  clotliingtb  ^  gr^at  truth  in  its  boldest  and  most  gen- 
eral forms,  he  asscrie  '  Inat  "the  civil  magistrate  may  not 
internioddle  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apostasy  and  heresy," 
"that  his  power  extends  oni,  ^i  the  bodies  and  goods  and 
outward   estate  of  men."    With   corresponding  distinctness, 
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lie  foresaw  the  influence  of  his  principles  on  society.  «  The 
removal  of  the  yoke  of  soul-oppression,"  to  use  the  words  in 
whicli,  at  a  later  day,  he  confirmed  his  early  view,  «  as  it  will 
prove  an  act  of  mercy  and  righteousness  to  the  enslaved  na- 
tions, so  it  is  of  binding  force  to  engage  the  whole  and  every 
interest  and  conscience  to  preserve  the  common  liberty  and 
peace." 

The_  same  magistrates  who  ^^unishcd  Eliot,  the  apostle  of 
the  Indian  race,  for  censuring  their  measures,  could  not  brook 
the  independence  of  Williams;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  seemed  to  them  to  justify  their  apprehensions.     An  in- 
tense jealousy  was  excited  in  England  against  Massachusetts- 
members  of  the  general  court  received  intelligence  of  some 
episcopal  and  malignant  practices  against  the  country;  "and 
the  magistrates  on  the  one  hand  were  careful  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary offence  to  the  English  government,  on  the  other  were 
consolidating  their  own  institutions,  and  even  preparing  for 
resistance.     It  was  in  this  view  that  the  freeman's  oath  was 
appointed,  by  which  every  freeman  was  obliged  to  pledge  his 
allegiance,  not  to  King  Charles,  but  to  Massachusetts.     There 
was  room  for  scruples  on  the  subject ;  and  an  English  lawyer 
would  have  questioned  the  legality  of  the  measure.     The  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  for  which  Williams  contended,  denied  the 
right  of  a  compulsory  imposition  of  an  oath :  when,  in  March, 
1635,  ho  was  summoned  before  the  court,  he  could  not  re- 
nounce his  belief  ;  and  his  influence  was  such  "  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  desist  from  that  proceeding."     To  the 
magistrates  he  seemed  the  ally  of  a  civil  faction ;  to  himself 
he  appeared  only  to  make  a  frank  avowal  of  truth.     Before 
the  tribunals,  lie  sjioke  with  the  distinctness  of  clear  and  set- 
tled convictions.     He  was  fond  of  discussion ;  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  was  always  ready  for  controversy,  as  the  means  "to 
bolt  out  the  truth  to  the  bran." 

The  court  at  Boston  remained  as  yet  undecide  1  ;  the  church 
of  Salem— those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Williams- 
taking  no  notice  of  the  recent  investigations,  elected  him 
their  teacher.  Immediately  the  ministers  met  together,  and 
declared  any  one  worthy  of  banishment  who  should  obsti- 
nately assert  that  '•'  the  civil  magistrate  might  not  iutermed- 
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die  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apostasy  and  heresy;"  the 
magistrates  delayed  action,  only  that  a  committee  of  divines 
might  have  time  to  repair  to  Salem  and  deal  with  Williams 
and  with  the  church  in  a  church  way.  Meantime,  the  people 
of  Salem  were  blamed  for  their  choice  of  a  religious  suide : 
and  a  tract  of  land,  to  which  they  had  a  claim,  was  withheld 
from  them  as  a  punishment. 

To  the  ministers  "Williams  frankly  but  temperately  ex- 
plained his  doctrines ;  and  he  was  armed  at  all  points  for  their 
defence.  In  conjunction  with  the  church,  he  wrote  "let- 
tors  unto  all  the  churches  whereof  any  of  the  magistrates  were 
members,  that  they  might  admonish  the  magistrates  of  their 
injustice." 

At  the  next  general  court,  Salem  was  disfranchised  till  an 
ample  apology  for  the  letter  should  be  made.  The  to\TO  sub- 
mitted ;  80  did  the  church.  Williams  was  left  alone.  An- 
ticipating the  censures  of  the  colonial  churches,  he  declared 
himself  no  longer  subjected  to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
"My  own  voluntary  withdrawing  from  all  these  churches, 
resolved  to  continue  in  persecuting  the  witnesses  of  tlie  Lord, 
presenting  light  unto  them,  I  confess  it  was  mine  own  volun- 
tary act ;  yea,  I  hope  the  act  of  tlio  Lord  Jesus,  sounding 
forth  in  me  the  blast,  which  shiiU  in  liis  own  holy  season  cast 
down  the  strength  and  confidence  of  those  inventions  of 
men."  Summoned  in  October  to  nppear  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state,  he  "  maintained  the  rocky  strength " 
of  his  convictions,  and  held  himself  "  ready  to  be  bound  and 
banished,  and  even  to  die  in  ISTew  England,"  rather  than 
renounce  them. 

The  members  of  the  general  court  of  1035  pronounced 
against  him  the  sentence  of  exile,  yet  not  by  a  very  largo 
majority.  Some,  who  consented  to  his  banishment,  wcmld 
never  have  yielded  but  for  the  persuasions  of  Cotton ;  and 
the  judgment  was  vindicated,  not  as  a  restraint  on  freedom  of 
conscience,  but  because  the  application  of  the  new  doctrine  to 
the  construction  of  the  patent,  to  tlie  discii)line  of  tlic  cliurches, 
and  to  the  "  oaths  for  making  tryall  of  the  fidelity  of  the  peo- 
ple," seemed  about  "to  subvert  the  fundamental  state  aud 
government  of  the  country." 
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Winter  was  at  band ;  Williams  obtained  permission  to  re- 
main till  spring,  intending  tben  to  begin  a  new  plantation. 
But  the  aflfections  of  the  people   of  Salem  revived ;   tboj 
thronged  to  his  house  to  hear  him  whom  they  were  so  soon 
to  lose  forever;  "many  of  the  people  were  much  taken  with 
the  apprehension  of  his  godliness;"  his  opinions  were  con- 
tagious; the  infection  spread  widely.     It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  remove  him  to  England  in  a  ship  that  was  just  ready 
to  set  sail.    In  January,  1636,  a  warrant  was  accordingly  sent 
to  him  to  come  to  Boston  and  embark.     For  the  first  time  he 
declined  the  summons  of  the  court.     A  pinnace  was  sent  for 
him;  the  officers  repaired  to  his  house;   he  was  no  lon^^er 
there.     Three  days  before,  he  had  left  Salem,  in  winter  snow 
and  inclement  weather,  of  which  he  remembered  the  severity 
even  in  his  late  old  age.     »  For  fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely 
tost  m  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did 
mean."     Often  in  the  stormy  night  he  had  neither  fire,  nor 
food,  nor  company  ;  often  he  wandered  without  a  guide,  and 
had  no  house  but  a  hollow  tree.     But  he  was  not  without 
friends.     The  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  which  had  led 
him  to  defend  tlie  freedom  of  conscience,  had  made  him  the 
champion  of  the  Indians.     He  had  learned  their  language  dur- 
mg  his  residence  at  Plymouth,  had  often  been  the  guest  of 
the  neighboring  sachems ;  and  now,  when  he  came  in  winter 
to  the  cabin  of  the  chief  of  Pokanoket,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Massassoit ;  and  "  the  barbarous  heart  of  Canonicus,  the  chief 
of  the  Xarragansctts,  loved  him  as  his  son  to  the  last  gasp  » 
"  The  ravens,"  he  relates,  "fed  me  in  the  wilderness."    And 
m  requital  for  their  hospitality,  he  was  ever  through  his  long 
life  their  friend  and  benefactor;  the  apostle  of  Christianity  to 
them  without  hire,  or  weariness,  or  impatience  at  their  idola- 
try ;  the  pacificator  of  their  own  feuds;  the  guardian  of  their 
rights,  whenever  Europeans  attempted  an  invasion  of  their  soil 
He  first  began  to  build  and  plant  at  Seekonk,  which  was 
withm  tlie  patent  of  Plymouth.      "That  ever-honored  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,"  sa:,  s  Williams,  "privately  wrote  to  me  to 
steer  my  course  to   the   Narragansett  bay,  encouraging  me 
trom  the  frecii^.s  of  the  place  from  English  claims  or  patents. 
1  took  his  prudent  motion  as  a  voice  from  God." 
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In  June,  the  law-giver  of  Rhode  Island,  with  five  compan- 
ions, embarked  on  the  stream;  a  frail  Indian  cunoe  contained 
the  founder  of  an  independent  state  and  its  earliest  citizens. 
Tradition  has  marked  the  spring  of  water  near  which  they 
landed.  To  express  unbroken  confidence  in  the  meicies  of 
God,  he  called  the  place  Providence.  "I  desired,"  said 
he,  <'  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  con- 
science." 

In  his  new  abode,  "  My  time,"  wrote  Williams  of  himself, 
*'  was  not  spent  altogether  in  spiritual  labors ;  but  day  and 
night,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  land  and  water,  at  the  hoc, 
at  the  oar,  for  bread."  Within  two  j^ears  others  fled  to  his 
asylum.  The  land  which  ho  occupied  was  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Narragansetts.  In  March,  1038,  an  Indian  deed 
from  Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh  made  him  the  undisputed 
possessor  of  an  extensive  domain ;  but  he  "  always  stood  for 
liberty  and  equality,  both  in  land  and  government."  The 
soil  became  his  "  own  as  truly  as  any  man's  coat  upon  his 
back ; "  and  he  "  reserved  to  himself  not  one  foot  of  land,  not 
one  tittle  of  political  power,  more  than  he  granted  to  servants 
and  strangers."  "  He  gave  away  his  lands  and  other  estate  to 
them  that  he  thought  were  most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away 
all."  -^ 

So  long  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  small,  public 
affairs  were  transacted  by  a  monthly  town  meeting.  A  com- 
monwealth was  built  up  where  the  will  of  the  greater  number 
of  householders  or  masters  of  families,  and  such  others  as  they 
.should  admit  into  their  town  fellowship,  should  govern  the 
state  ;  yet  "  only  in  civil  things ; "  God  alone  was  respected  as 
the  Ituler  of  conscience. 

At  a  time  when  Germany  was  desolated  by  the  implacable 
wars  of  religion ;  when  even  Holland  could  not  pacify  venge- 
ful sects;  when  France  was  still  to  go  tlirongh  the  fearful 
struggle  with  bigotry;  when  England  was  gasping  under  the 
despotism  of  intolerance ;  almost  lialf  a  century  bc^fore  AVilliam 
Penn  became  an  American  proprietary ;  and  while  Desci'rtes 
v.-as  constructing  modern  philosophy  on  the  method  of  free 
roflecti«^a— Tloger  Williams  asserted  the  great  doctrine  of  intel- 
lectual liberty,  and  made  it  the  corner-stone  of  a  political  con- 
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Btitution.     It  became  his  glory  to  found  a  state  upon  that 
principle,  and  to  stamp  himself  upon  its  rising  institutions,  in 
characters  so  deep  that  the  impress  has  remained  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  can  never  be  erased  without  the  total  destruction 
of  iliG  work.     The  principles  which  he  first  sustained  amid 
the  bickerings  of  a  colonial  parish,  next  asserted  in  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  introduced   into  the 
wilds  on  ]S"arragansett  bay,  he  found  occasion,  in  1644,  to 
publish  in  England,  and  to  defend  as  the  basis  of  the  religious 
freedom  of  mai.kind  ;  so  that,  borrrowing  the  language  em- 
ployed by  his  antagonist  in  derision,  we  may  compare  him  to 
the  lark,  the   pleasant   bird   of  the  peaceful  sunmicr,  that, 
"  aftecting  to  soar  aloft,  springs  upward  from  the  ground,  takes 
his  rise  from  pale  to  tree,"  and  at  last  utters  his  clear  carols 
througli  the  skies  of  morning.     He  was  the  first  person  in 
modern  Christendom   to   establish  civil  government  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions 
before  the  law ;  and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger  of 
Milton,  the  precursor  and  the  superior  of   Jeremy  Taylor. 
For  Taylor  limited  his  toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects ;  the 
wisdom  of   Wilhams  compassed  mankind.     Taylor  favored 
partial  reform,  commended  lenity,  argued  for  forbearance,  and 
euiered  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  each  tolerable  sect ;  Will- 
iams  would  permit  persecution  of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion, 
leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  unprotected 
by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes.     Taylor  clung  to  the  neces- 
sity of  positive  regulations  enforcing  religion  and  eradicating 
error,  like  the  poets,  who  first  declare  their  hero  to  be  invuf- 
nerable,  and  then  clothe  him  in  earthly  armor ;  Williams  was 
willing  to  leave  Truth  alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light, 
believing  that,   if  in  the  ancient   feud   between   Truth  tnd 
Error  the  employment  of  force  could  be  entirely  abrogated, 
Truth  would  have   much   the  best   of  the   bargain.     High 
lienors  are  justly  awarded  to  those  who  advance  the  Ijouiuls  of 
human  knowledge,  but  a  moral  principle  has  a  much  wider 
and  nearer  intiuencc  on  human  happiness ;  nor  can  any  dis- 
covery be  of  more  dir.  ct  bsniefit  to  society  than  that  which  is 
to  establish  in  the  work"  the  most  free  activity  of  reason  and 
a  perpetual  religious   peace.     Had  the   territory  of   Rhode 
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Island  been  large,  the  world  would  at  onco  have  been  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  its  history.  The  cxcellenoy  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  rested  its  cirliest  institutions  is  not 
dnninished  by  the  narrowness  of  tlie  land  in  whi(!h  they  were 
for  the  iirst  time  tested.  Let,  then,  the  name  of  Roger  Will- 
iams bo  preserved  in  universal  history  as  one  who  advanced 
moral  and  political  science,  and  made  himself  a  benefactor  of 
his  race. 

The  most  touching  trait  in  the  founder  of  Ehode  Island 
was  his  conduct  toward  those  who  had  driven  him  out  of  their 
society.     lie  says  of  them  truly  :  "  I  did  ever,  f i-om  my  soul, 
lienor  and^love  them,  even  when  their  judgment  led  them  to 
afflict  me."     In  his  writings  he  inveighs  against  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  and  never  against  his  persecutors  or  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts.     We  shall  presc  tly  behold  him  requite  their 
seventy  by  exposing  his  life  at   their  request  and  for  their 
benefit.     It  is  not  strange,  then,  if  «  many  hearts  were  touched 
with  relentings."     The  half-MJse  Cotton  Mather  concedes  that 
many  judicious  persons  confessed  him  to  have  had  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him ;  and  the  immediate  witnesses  of  his  actions 
declared  him,  from  "  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  his  life 
and  conduct,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disinterested  men 
that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly  minded  soul." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

COLONIZATION    OF    NEW    IIAMI'HIIIKK,    KIIODE    ISLANO,    AND    CON- 
NECTICUT. 

RiroDi:  Island  was  tlic  offspring  of  Massachusetts ;  but  the 
loss  of  a  few  iiiliabitants  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the  parent 
colony.     When  the  first  difficulties  of  encountering  the  wil- 
derness liad  been  surmounted,  and  an  appreliension  had  arisen 
of  evil  days  that  u-oi  o  to  befall  England,  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration  flowed  with  a  full  current  to  Ma>  u-husetts;  "Godly 
people  there  began  to  appreliend  a  special  hand  of  Providence 
111  raising  this  pl;n,tation,  and   their   lienrts  were   generally 
stirred  to  come  over."     TJie  now  settlers  were  so  many  that 
there  was  no  room  for  them  all  in  the  earlier  places  of  abode ; 
and  Simon  Willard,  a  trader,  joining  with  Peter  Bulkelev  a 
minister  from  St.  John's  f^ollege  in   Cambridge,  a  man  of 
wealth,  benevolence,  and  great  learning,  became  chief  instru- 
ments in  extending  the  frontier.     Under  their  guidance,  at 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  1035,  a  band  of  twelve  families,  toil- 
ing through  thickets  of  ragged  bur«hes,  and  clambering  over 
crossed  trees,  made  their  way  ah.ng  Indian  paths  to  tlie  green 
meadows  of  Concord.     A  tract  of  land  six  miles  square  was 
purchased  for  tho  ;  lanters  of  the  squaw  sachem  and  a  chief 
to  whom,  accordi  ,g  to  Indian  laws  of  projierty,  it  ],elonged. 
Ihe  suffering  settlers  burrowed  for  their  first  shelter  under 
a  hillside.     The  cattle  sickened  on  the  wild  fodder;  sheep 
and  swine  were  destroyed  by  wolves;  there  was  no  flesh  but 
ganie.^  The  long  rains  poured  through  the  insufficient  roofs 
of  tlieir  smoky  cottages,  and  troubled  even  the  time  for  sleep 
Yet  the  men  labored  willingly,  for  they  had  their  wives  and 
little  ones  about  them.     The  forest  rung  with  their  psalms  • 
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and  "  the  poorest  people  of  God  in  the  whole  world,"  unable 
"  to  excel  in  number,  strength,  or  ridies,  resolved  to  strive  to 
excel  in  grace  and  in  holiness."  That  New  England  village 
will  one  day  engage  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Meantime,  the  fame  of  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
tended widely.  Among  those  who  came  in  1G35  was  the  fiery 
Hugh  Peter,  who  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  of  English 
exiles  in  Eotterdam,  a  republican  of  energy  and  eloquence, 
not  always  tempering  enterprise  with  judg;nent.  At  the 
same  time  came  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  "  for  conscience' 
sake."  "  He  liked  not  the  discipliv  j;  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  none  of  the  ministers  would  give  him  the 
sacrament  standing."  "N^either  persuasions  of  the  bishops 
ror  authority  of  his  parents  prevailed  with  him  ; "  and,  from 
"  obedience  of  the  gospel,"  he  clieerf ully  "  forsook  the  prefer- 
ments of  the  court  of  Charles  for  the  ordinances  of  religion  in 
their  purity  in  New  England." 

The  freemen  of  Massachusetts,  pleased  that  a  young  man 
of  his  rank  and  ability  agreed  witli  them  in  belief  and  shared 
their  exile,  in  1G36,  elected  him  their  governor.  The  choice 
was  unwise,  for  neither  age  nor  experience  entitled  him  to  the 
distinction.  He  came  but  as  a  sojourner,  and  was  not  imbued 
with  the  genius  of  the  place ;  his  clear  mind,  fresh  from  the 
public  business  of  England,  saw  distinctly  what  the  colonists 
did  not  wish  to  see — the  wide  difference  between  their  practice 
under  their  charter  and  the  meaning  of  that  iustrument  on 
the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence. 

At  first,  the  arrival  of  Yano  seemed  a  pledge  for  the  emi- 
gration of  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Several  English  peers, 
especially  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  a  Presbyterian,  a  friend  to  the 
Puritans,  yet  with  but  dim  perceptions  of  the  true  nature  of 
civil  liberty,  and  Lord  Brooke,  a  man  of  charity  and  meek- 
ness, an  viarly  friend  to  tolerance,  had  begun  to  negotiate  for 
such  changes  as  would  offer  them  inducements  for  removing 
to  America.  Tliey  demanded  a  division  of  the  general  court 
into  two  branches,  that  of  assistants  and  of  representatives — a 
change  which,  from  doiiiestic  reasons,  was  ultimately  adopted  ; 
but  they  further  required  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own 
hereditary  right  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  house.     The  fathers  of 
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Massachusetts  promised  them  the  honors  of  magistracy,  and 
began  to  n:ake  appointments  for  life ;  but,  as  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  hereditary  dignitj'-,  they  answered  by  the  hand  of 
Cotton :  "  Where  God  blesseth  any  branch  of  any  noble  or 
generous  family  with  a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  government,  it 
would  be  a  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent 
under,  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the  honor  of  magistracy  to 
neglect  such  in  our  public  elections.     But,  if  God  should  not 
delight  to  furnish  some  of  their  posterity  with  gifts  tit  for 
magistracy,  we  should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and 
prejudice,  and  the  commonwealth  with  them,  than  exalt  them 
to  honor,  if  we  should  call  them  forth,  when  God  doth  not,  to 
public  authority."     The  people,  -loreover,  were  uneasy  at  any 
permanent  concession  of  office ;  Saltonstall,  "  that  much-hon- 
ored and  upright-hearted  servant  of  Christ,"  loudly  reproved 
"the  sinful  iiniovation,"  and  advocated  its  reform;  nor  would 
the  freemen  be  quieted  till,  in  1639,  it  was  made  a  law  that 
those  who  were  appointed  magistrates  for  life  should  yet  not 
be  magistrates  except  in  those  years  in  which  they  should  be 
regularly  chosen  at  the  annual  election. 

The  institutions  of  Massachusetts  were  likewise  in  jeopardy 
from  religious  divisions.  In  Boston  and  its  environs,  the  most 
profound  questions  relating  to  human  existence  and  the  laws 
of  the  moral  world  were  discussed  with  passionate  zeal ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  claimed  as  the  inward  companion  of  man ; 
while  many  persons,  in  their  zeal  to  distinguish  between  ab- 
stract truth  and  the  forms  under  which  truth  is  conveved, 
between  unchanging  principles  and  changing  institutions,  were 
in  perpetual  danger  of  itiaking  shipwreck  of  all  religious  faith. 
Amid  the  arroganc  of  spiritual  pride,  the  a  igaries  of  un- 
disciplined imaginations,  and  the  extravagances  to  which  the 
intellectual  power  may  be  led  in  its  pursuit  of  ultimate  princi- 
ples, two  distinct  parties  may  be  perceived.  The  first  consisted 
of  the  original  settlers,  the  framers  of  the  civil  government  and 
their  adherents ;  they  who  were  intent  on  the  foundation  and 
preservation  of  a  commonwealth,  and  were  satisfied  with  the 
established  order  of  society.  They  had  founded  their  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  church,  and  church  membership  could 
be  obtained  only  by  an  exemplary  life  and  the  favor  of  the 
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gj.  They  dreaded  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion  as  the 
parent  of  ruinous  divisions.  "  The  cracks  and  iiaws  in  the 
new  building  of  the  reformation,"  thought  they,  "  portend  a 
fall ; "  they  desired  patriotism,  union,  and  a  common  heart ; 
they  were  earnest  to  confirm  and  build  up  the  state,  the  child 
of  their  cares  and  their  sorrows. 

The  other  party  was  composed  c''  individuals  who  had 
arrived  after  the  civil  government  and  religious  discipline  of 
the  colony  had  been  established.  Their  pride  consisted  in  fol- 
lowing the  principles  of  the  reformation  with  logical  precision 
to  all  their  consequences.  Their  eyes  were  not  primarily 
directed  to  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  but  to  articles  of 
religion ;  and  they  resisted  every  form  of  despotism  over  the 
mind.  To  them,  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  were  "  the  ushers 
of  persecution,"  "  popish  factors  "  who  had  not  imbibed  the 
true  principle  of  Christian  reform;  the  magistrates  were 
"  priest-ridden  "  under  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  they  applied 
to  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  ministers  the  principle  which 
Luther  and  Calvin  had  employed  against  the  observances  and 
pretensions  of  the  Eoman  church.  Standing  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  they  derided  the  formality  of 
the  established  religion ;  and  by  asserting  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  every  believer,  that  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  is 
superior  "  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,"  they  sustained  with 
intense  fanaticism  the  paramount  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment. 

The  founder  of  this  party  was  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman 
of  such  admirable  understanding  "and  profitable  and  sober 
carriage  "  that  her  enemies  could  never  speak  of  her  without 
acknowledging  her  eloquence  and  ability.  She  was  encour- 
aged by  John  Wheelwright,  a  silenced  minister,  who  had  mar- 
ried her  husband's  sister,  and  by  Henry  Vane,  the  governor  of 
the  colony;  while  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Boston  ap- 
proved her  rebellion  against  the  clergy.  Men  of  learning, 
members  of  the  magistracy  and  of  the  general  court,  accepted 
her  opinions.  The  public  mind  seemed  hastening  toward  an 
insurrection  against  spiritual  authority ;  and  she  was  denounced 
as  "  weakening  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  toward  the 
ministers,"  as  being  "  like  Eoger  "Williams,  or  worse." 
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Nearly  all  the  clergy,  except  Cotton,  in  whose  bouse  Yane 
was  an  inmate,  clnstered  together  in  defence  of  their  influence, 
and  in  opposition  to  Vane ;  and  Wheelwright,  who,  in  a  ser- 
mon on  a  fast  day  appointed  in  March,  1637,  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  differences,  maintained  that  "  those  under  a  covenant 
of  grace  must  prepare  for  battle  and  come  out  and  fight  with 
spiritual  weapons  against  pagans,  and  anti-Christians,  and  those 
that  runne  under  a  covenant  of  works,"  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  governor,  was  censured  by  the  general  court  for 
sedition.     At  the  ensuing  choice  of  magistrates,  the  religious 
divisions  controlled  the  elections.     Some  of  the  friends  of 
"Wheelwright  had  threatened   an  appeal  to   England.     The 
contest  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  people,  not  as  the  struggle 
for  intellectual  freedom  against  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 
but  for  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  igainst  the  interference 
of  the  English  government.     In  the  midst  of  sucli  high  excite- 
ment that  even  Wilson  climbed  into  a  tree  to  harangue  the 
people  on  election  day,  Winthrop  and  his  friends,  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  colony,  recovered  power.     But  the  dis- 
pute infused  its  spirit  into  everything ;  it  interfered  with  the 
levy  of  troops  for  the  Pequod  war ;  it  influenced  the  respect 
shown  to  the  magistrates ;  the  distribution  of  town-lots ;  the 
assessment  of  rates ;  and  in  May  the  continued  existence  of  the 
two  opposing  parties  was  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral welfare.     To  prevent  the  increase  of  a  faction  esteemed 
60  dangerous,  it  was  enacted  by  the  party  in  power  that  none 
should  be  received  within  the  jurisdiction  but  such  as  should 
be  allowed  by  some  of  the  magistrates.     The  dangers  which 
were  simultaneously  menaced  from  the  Episcopal  party  in  the 
mother  country  gave  to  the  measure  an  air  of  magnanimous 
defiance ;  it  was  almost  a  proclamation  of  independence.     As 
an  act  of  intolerance,  it  found  in  Vane  an  inflexible  opponent ; 
and,  using  the  language  of  the  times,  he  left  a  memorial  of  his 
dissent.    ''  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  such  ;n  are  confirmed  in 
any  way  of  error  "—these  are  the  remarkable  words  of  the  man, 
who  soon  embarked  for  England,  where  he  pleaded  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  liberticE  of  Catholics  and  dissenters—"  all  sucli 
are  not  to  be  denyed  cohabitation,  but  are  to  be  pitied  and  re- 
formed.    Ishmael  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren." 
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The  friends  of  "Wheelwright  coula  not  brook  his  censure ; 
but,  in  justifying  their  remonstrances,  they  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  fanaticism.     "A  new  rule  of  practice  by  immedi- 
ate revelations "  was  to  be  the  guide  of  their  conduct ;  not 
that  they  expected  a  revelation  "  in  the  way  of  a  miracle ; " 
such  an  idea  Anne  Hutchinson  rejected  "  as  a  delusion ;  "  they 
only  sli2:hted  the  censures  of  the  ministers  and  the  court,  and 
avowed  their  determination  to  follow  the  free  thought  of  their 
own  minds.     But  individual  conscience  is  often  the  dupe  of 
interest,  and  often  but   a  specious  name  for  self-will.     TJie 
government  feared,  or  pretended  to  fear,  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.    A  synod  of  the  ministers  of  New  England  was 
therefore  assembled,  to  settle  the  true  faith.     Numerous  opin- 
ions were  so  stated  that  they  could   be  harmoniously  con- 
demned ;  and  vagueness  of  language,  so  often  the  parent  of 
furious  controversy,  performed  the  office  of  a  peace-maker. 
After  Yane  had  returned  to  England,  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  find  any  groinds  of  difference  between  the  flexible  Cotton 
and  his  equally  orthodox  opponents.     The  triumj^h   of  the 
clergy  being  complete,  the  civil  magistrates  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  more  resolute  offenders.     Wheelwright,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  and  Aspinwall  were  exiled  from  the  territory  of 
Massachusetts,  as  "  unfit  for  the  society "  of  its  citizens ;  and 
their  adherents,  who,  it  was  feared,  "  might,  upon  some  reve- 
lation, make  a  sudden  insurrection,"  and  wlio  were  ready  to 
seek  protection  by  an  appeal  from  the  authority  of  the  colonial 
government,  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms. 

The  p-"nciples  of  Anne  Hutchinson  are  best  seen  in  the 
institutio,  which  were  founded  by  her  associates.  Wheel- 
wright and  his  friends  removed  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Piscata- 
qua;  and,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  that  stream,  they 
founded  the  town  of  Exeter,  one  more  little  republic  in  the 
wilderness,  organized  on  the  principles  of  natural  justice  by 
the  voluntary  combination  of  the  inhabitants, 

A  larger  number,  led  by  John  Clark  and  William  Codding- 
ton,  proceeded  to  the  south,  designing  to  make  a  plantation  on 
Long  Island  or  near  Delaware  bay.  But  Eogor  Williams  per- 
suaded them  to  plant  in  his  vicinity.  In  March,  1688,  a  social 
compact,  signed  after  the  precedent  of  New  Plymouth,  founded 
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their  government  upon  the  universal  consent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants;  the  forms  of  administration  were  borrowed  from  the 
Jews.     Coddington,  who  had  been  one  of  the  magistrates  in 
Massachtisetts,  and  had  always  testified  against  their  persecut- 
ing spirit,  was  elected  judge  in  the  new  Israel.     Before  the 
month  was  at  an  end,  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams  and  the 
name  of  Henry  Yane  prevailed  with  Miantonomoh,  the  chief 
of  the  Karragansetts,  to  make  them  a  gift  of  the  beautiful 
island  of  Ehode   Island.     Under  this  grant,  they  clustered 
round  the  cove  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  island ;  and  as 
they  grew  rapidly  in  numbers,  in  the  spring  of  1039,  a  part  of 
them  removed  to  Newport.     The  colony  rested  on  the  princi- 
ple of  intellectual  liberty;  philosophy  itself  could  not  have 
placed  it  on  a  broader  basis.     In  March,  1641,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  and   "unanimously  agreed 
upon,  that  the  government,  which  this  body  politic  doth  at- 
tend unto  in  this  island  and  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  favor 
of  our  prince,  is  a  Deiiocracie,  or  popular  government ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  body  of  freemen  orderly 
assembled,  or  major  part  of  them,  to  make  or  constitute  just 
lawes,  by  which  they  will  be  regulated,  and  to  depute  from 
among  themselves  such  ministers  as  shall  see  them  faithfully 
executed  between  man  and  man."     « It  was  further  ordered 
that  none  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine ; "  the  law 
for  "  liberty  of  conscience  was  perpetuated."     The  little  com- 
munity was  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  affection  and  freedom 
of  opinion  ;  and  "  the  signet  for  the  state  "  was  ordered  to  be 
"  a  shcafe  of  arrows,"  with  "  the  motto  Amor  vinoet  omnia  : 
Love  shall  conquer  all  things."    A  patent  from  England  was 
necessary  for  their  security ;  and  in  September  they  obtained 
it  through  the  now  powerful  Henry  Vane. 

Of  these  institutions  Anne  Hutchinson  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  protection.  Recovering  from  dejectedness,  she  gloried  in 
her  sufferings,  as  her  greatest  happiness  ;  travelled  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  settlement  of  Roger  "Williams,  and  from 
thence  joined  her  friends  on  the  island.  Young  men  from 
other  colonies  became  converts  to  her  opinions ;  and  she  excited 
Buch  admiration  that  to  the  leaders  in  Massachusetts  it  "gave 
cause  of  suspicion  of  witchcraft."    One  of  her  sons  and  Col- 
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Una,  her  son-in-law,  ventured  to  expostulate  with  the  people  of 
Boston  on  the  wrongs  of  their  mother.  Severe  imprisonment 
for  many  months  was  the  puuishment  for  their  holdness. 
Rhode  Island  itself  seemed  no  longer  a  safe  refuge ;  and  the 
family  removed  beyond  New  Haven  into  the  territory  of  the 
Dutch.  -There  Kieft,  the  violent  governor,  provoked  an  insur- 
rection among  the  Indians ;  in  1643,  the  house  of  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, then  a  widow,  was  attacked  and  set  on  fire ;  herself,  her 
son-in-law,  and  all  their  family,  save  one  child,  perished  by 
the  savages  or  by  the  flames.  The  river  near  which  stood  her 
house  is  to  this  day  called  by  her  name. 

Williams  and  Wheelwright  and  Aspinwall  suffered  not 
more  from  their  banishment  than  some  of  the  best  men  of 
the  colony  encountered  from  choice. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1630,  became 
an  object  of  competition.  In  the  following  year  the  earl  of 
Warwick  became  its  first  proprietary,  under  a  grant  from  the 
council  for  N"ew  England ;  and  it  was  held  by  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  and  others,  as  his  assigns. 
Before  any  colony  could  be  established  with  their  sanction,  the 
peojile  of  New  Plymouth,  in  October,  1633,  built  a  trading- 
house  at  Windsor,  and  conducted  with  the  natives  a  profitable 
commerce  in  furs.  For  the  same  trade,  "  Dutch  intruders" 
from  Manhattan,  ascending  tlie  river,  raised  at  Hartford  the 
house  "  of  Good  Hope,"  and  struggled  to  secure  the  territory 
to  themselves.  In  1635,  the  younger  Winthrop  returned  from 
England  with  a  commission  from  its  proprietaries  to  erect  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  the  commission  was  car- 
ried into  effect.  Other  settlements  were  begun  by  emigrants 
from  the  environs  of  Boston  at  Hartford  and  Windsor  and 
Wethersfield  ;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  October,  a  company  of 
sixty,  among  whom  were  women  and  children,  removed  to  the 
west.  But  their  journey  was  undertaken  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son ;  their  sufferings  were  severe,  and  wore  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  malicious  rumor  to  deter  others  from  following  them. 

In  the  opening  of  1636,  "  the  people,  who  had  resolved  to 
transplant  themselves  and  their  estates  unto  the  river  Con- 
necticut, judged  it  inconvenient  to  go  away  without  any  frame 
of  government ; "  and,  at  their  desire,  on  the  third  of  March, 
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the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  a  temporary  com- 
mission to  eight  men,  two  from  each  of  the  companies  who 
were  to  plant  Springfield,  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethers- 
field.  At  the  budding  of  the  trees  and  the  springing  of  the 
grass,  some  smaller  parties  made  their  way  to  the  new  Ilesperia 
of  Puritanism.  In  June,  led  by  Thomas  Hooker,  "  the  light 
of  the  western  churches,"  the  principid  body  of  about  one 
hundred  persons,  many  of  them  accustomed  to  affluence  and 
the  ease  of  European  life,  began  their  march.  Traversing  on 
foot  the  pathless  forest,  they  drove  before  them  herds  of  cat- 
tle ;  advancing  hardly  ten  miles  a  day ;  subsisting  on  the  milk 
of  the  kine,  which  browsed  on  the  fresh  leaves  and  early 
shoots ;  having  no  guide  but  the  compass,  no  pillow  for  their 
nightly  rest  but  heaps  of  stones.  How  did  the  hills  echo  with 
the  unwonted  lowing  of  herds !  How  were  the  wilds  enliv- 
ened by  the  loud  piety  of  Hooker,  famed  as  "  a  son  of  thun- 
der" !  The  emigrants  had  been  gathered  from  among  the  most 
valued  citizens,  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the  oldest  churches  of 
the  bay.  Roger  Ludlow,  the  first  named  in  the  commission  for 
government,  unsurpassed  in  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  mankind,  had  been  deputy  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  John  Haynes  had  for  one  year  been  its  governor ;  and 
Hooker  had  no  rival  in  public  estimation  but  Cotton,  whom 
he  surpassed  in  force  of  character,  in  liberality  of  spirit,  in 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  in  clemency. 

The  new  settlement  so  far  toward  the  west  was  environed 
by  perils.  The  Dutch  indulged  a  hope  of  dispossessing  them. 
No  part  of  New  England  was  more  thickly  covered  with 
aboriginal  inhabitants  than  Connecticut.  The  Pequods  could 
muster  at  least  seven  hundred  fighting  men ;  the  white  men, 
in  number  less  than  two  hundred,  were  incessantly  exposed  to 
an  enemy  whose  delight  was  carnage. 

In  1633,  some  of  the  Pequods  had  murdered  the  captain 
and  crew  of  a  small  Massachusetts  vessel  trading  in  Connecti- 
cut river.  "With  some  appearance  of  justice,  they  pleaded 
the  necessity  of  self-defence;  and  in  November,  1G34,  the 
messengers,  whom  they  sent  to  Boston  to  ask  the  alliance  of 
the  white  men,  carried  great  store  of  wampum  peag,  and 
bundles  of  sticks  in  promise  of  so  many  beaver  and  otter 
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fikins.     The  govermncnt  of  Massachusetts  accepted  tlio  excuse 
conditionally,  and  reconciled  the  Pequoda  with  their  heredi- 
tary'' enemies,  the  'N'arragansetts.     No  longer  at  variance  with 
a  powerful  neighbor,  the  Pequods  did  not  deliver  up  the  mur- 
derers.    In  July,  1G36,  John  Oldham,  an  enterprising  trader, 
returning  from  a  voyage  to  the  Connecticut  river,  was  mur- 
dered, and  his  men  carried  off  by  the  Indians  at  Block  island. 
To  punish  the  crime,  Massachusetts  sent  out  ninety  men  under 
the  command  of  Endecott.     Conforming  as  nearly  as  they 
could  to  their  sanguinary  orders,  they  ravaged  Block  island, 
and  then,  re-enforced  by  volunteers  from  Connecticut,  they 
undertook  the  chastisement  of  the  Pequods.      That  warlike 
tribe  sought  the  alliance  of  its  neighbors,  the  Narragansetts 
and  the  Mohicans.     The  general  rising  of  the  natives  against 
the  colonists  could  be  frustrated  by  none  but  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  the  first  to  give  information  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger.   Having  received  letters  from  Vane  and  the  council  of 
Massachusetts,  requesting  his  Titmost  and  speediest  endeavors 
to  prevent  the  league,  neither  storms  of  wind  nor  high  seas 
could  detain  him.     Shipping  himself  alone  in  a  poor  canoe, 
every  moment  at  the  hazard  of  hie  life,  he  hastened  to  the 
house  of  the  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.     The  Poquod  am- 
bassadors, reeking  with  blood  freshly  spilled,  were  already 
there ;  and  for  three  days  and  nights  the  business  compelled 
him  to  lodge  and  mix  with  them,  having  cause  every  night  to 
expect  their  knives  at  his  Uiroat.     The  Narragansetts  were 
wavering;  but  Roger  Williams  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
conspiracy.     It  was  the  most  intrepid  achievement  of  the  war, 
as  perilor.s  in  its  execution  as  it  was  fortunate  in  its  issue. 
The  Peqaods  were  left  to  contend  single-handed  against  the 
English. 

Continued  injuries  and  murders  roused  Connecticut  to  ac- 
tion ;  and,  on  tlie  first  of  May,  1037,  the  court  of  its  three 
infant  towns  decreed  immediate  war.  Uncas,  sachem  of  the 
Mohegans,  was  their  ally.  To  John  Mason  the  staff  of  com- 
mand was  delivered  at  Hartford  by  Hooker ;  and,  after  nearly 
a  whole  night  spent,  at  the  request  of  the  soldiers,  in  impor- 
tunate prayer  by  the  very  learned  and  godly  Stone,  about  sixty 
men,  one  third  of  the  whole  colony,  aided  by  John  Underbill 
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and  twenty  gallant  recniits,  whom  the  forethought  of  Vane 
had  sent  from  the  Bay  State,  sailed  past  the  Thames,  and,  do- 
signing  to  reach  the  I'equod  fort  imoI)8erved,  entered  a  harbor 
near  Wickford,  in  the  bay  of  the  Narragansetts.  Tiie  next 
day  was  the  Lord's,  sacred  to  religion  and  rest.  Early  in  the 
week,  the  captains  of  the  expedition,  with  the  pomp  of  a  mili- 
tary  escort,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Canonicus,  the  patriarch 
and  niler  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  younger  and  more  fiery  Mian- 
tononioh,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  of  his  bravest  ./arriors, 
received  them  in  council.  "  Your  design,"  said  he,  "  is  good ; 
but  your  numbers  are  too  weak  to  brave  the  Pcquods,  who 
have  mighty  chieftains,  and  are  skilful  in  battle  ;"  and,  after 
doubtful  fricndahip,  he  deserted  the  desperate  enterprise. 

To  the  tribe  on  Mystic  river  their  bows  and  arrows  seemed 
formidable  weapons;  ignorant  of  European  fortresses,  they 
viewed  their  palisades  with  complacency ;  and,  as  the  English 
boats  sailed  by,  it  was  rumored  that  their  enemies  had  van- 
ished through  fear.  Hundreds  of  the  Pcquods  spent  much 
of  the  last  night  of  their  lives  in  rejoicingn,  at  a  time  when 
the  sentinels  of  the  English  were  within  hearing  of  their 
songs.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  two  hours  before  day,  the  sol- 
diers of  Connecticut  put  themselves  in  motion  ;  and,  at  the 
early  dawn,  they  made  their  attack  on  the  principal  fort, 
which  stood  in  a  strong  position  at  the  summit  of  a  hill.  A 
watch-dog  bays  an  alarm  at  their  approach ;  the  Indians  awake, 
rally,  and  resist,  as  well  as  bows  and  :nn  resist  wea- 

pons of  steel.     The  superiority  of  nu   .  ith  them; 

and  fighting  closely,  hand  to  hand,  vie.  "  We 

must  burn  them ! "  shouted  Mason,  and  >  I  to  the 

windward  among  the  light  mats  of  their  chc  y  could 

the  English  withdraw  to  encompass  the  place  before  the  en- 
campment was  in  a  blaze.  About  six  hundred  Indians— men, 
womcLv  and  children— perished ;  two  only  of  the  English  had 
fallen. 

With  the  light  of  morning--  three  hundred  or  more  Pequod 
warriors  were  descried,  approaching  from  their  second  fort. 
As  they  beheld  the  smoking  ruins,  they  stamped  on  the  ground 
and  tore  their  hair;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  revenge; 
then  and  always,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  feeble  resistance 
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of  tlR'  natives  Iiardly  deflorvcd,  saj's  Mason,  tlio  name  Ol  i'^ht- 
ing;  thuir  defeat  waH  eertaiii,  and  with  little  loss  to  the  Kn^r. 
Ml.  Thoy  were  never  foruiidublo  till  they  heeamo  euppliud 
with  European  weapons. 

A  portion  of  the  tr  mps  hastened  homeward  to  protect  tlio 
ecltlenientd  from  any  suddfui  attaek,  while  IVfason,  with  about 
twenty  men,  mar.-hed  across  the  country  from  the  nei^dibor- 
hood  of  New  London  to  the  English  furt  at  Saybrook.  lie 
reached  tiie  river  at  sunset;  Gardner,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  observed  his  a])proach ;  and  never  did  a  Koman  consul, 
returning  iu  triumph,  asccTid  the  capitol  witli  more  joy  thai' 
that  of  Mason  and  his  fri(>nds  when  they  found  themselves 
received  as  victors,  and  "  nobly  entertained  with  many  great 
guns." 

In  a  few  days  the  troops  from  Massachusetts  arrived,  at- 
tended by  Wilson;  x'or  the  ministers  shared  every  danger. 
The  remnants  of  the  Perpiods  were  pursued  into  tlieir  hiding- 
places.  Sassacus,  their  sachem,  wi-i  killed  by  the  Mohawks, 
to  whom  he  fled  for  protection.  The  few  that  survived,  about 
two  hundred,  surrendering  in  despair,  were  enslaved  by  the 
English,  or  incorporated  among  the  Mohegans  and  tlie  Nar- 
ragansetts.  "  Fifteen  of  the  b*  .ys  and  two  women "  were 
exported  by  Massaclmsetts  to  Providence  isle ;  and  the  return- 
ing ship  brought  back  "  sotue  cotton,  tobacco,  and  negroes." 

The  vigor  and  courage  dis|)layed  by  the  settlers  on  the 
Connecticut,  in  this  first  Lulian  war  in  Xew  England,  secured 
a  long  period  of  peace.  The  infant  was  safe  in  its  cradle,  the 
laborer  in  the  fields,  the  solitary  traveller  during  the  night- 
watches  in  the  forest ;  the  houses  needed  no  bolts,  the  settle- 
ments no  palisades.  The  onstitution  which,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  January,  1039,  was  adopted,  was  of  unexampled 
liberality. 

In  two  successive  years,  a  general  court  had  been  held  in 
May;  at  the  time  of  the  election  the  committees  from  the 
towns  came  in  and  chose  their  magistrates,  installed  the  :i,  and 
engaged  themselves  to  submit  to  their  government  and  dispen- 
sation of  justice.  "  The  'oundation  of  authority,"  said  Hooker, 
in  an  electioi.  sermon  ]>reached  })efore  the  general  court,  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  1638,  "  is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the 
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iia<,'iHfrate3  belongs  'ly 
wou'8  own  uiiowiince."  '  I'ijoy  who  l.avo  power  to  appoint 
offices  and  tnagistratuK,  it  \h  in  their  p(jw(!r,  also,  to  set  the 
bounds  and  liuiiiaiionsof  the  power  and  j)la('e  into  M'hich  tlipy 
call  them." 

Winthrop,  of  Massaeluisetts,  hold  it  to  bo  an  error  in  the 
sister  colony  "  that  they  clioso  divers  men  who,  though  other- 
wise holy  and  religions,  had  no  learning  or  judgment  which 
might  fit  them  for  alfuirs  of  government ;  by  occasion  whereof 
the  main  bu'-deu  fur  managing  state  government  fell  upon 
some  one  'if  their  ministers,  who,  though  they  were  men  of 
singular  wisdom  and   godliness,  yet,  stepping   out  of   their 
course,  their  actions  wanted   that  blessing  which  othe/wiso 
might  have  been  expected."     In  a  letter,  therefore,  written  to 
Hooker,  in  the  midsummer  of  HuiH,  "to  quench  these  bparl.s 
of  contention,"  V  .nthrop  made  remarks  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  states,  and  on  the  rejected  articles  of  confe^i  — >tion 
which  would  have  given  to  the  commissiimers  of    'i    states 
"  absolute  power ; "  that  is,  power  of  iinal  decision,  without 
need  of  approval  by  tlic  several  states.     lie  further  "  expos- 
tulated about  the  unvvarrantableness  and  unsafeness  of  refer- 
ring matter  of  counsel  or  judicature  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
quia  tho  best  part  is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  best  part 
the  wiser  part  is  always  the  lesser.     The  old  law  was :  Thou 
shalt  bring  the  matter  to  the  judge." 

In  reply,  Hooker  expressed  an  unwillingness  in  the  matter 
of  confederation  "  to  exceed  the  limits  of  tliat  equity  which  is 
to  be  looked  at  in  all  combinations  of  free  states."  As  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  their  separate  governments,  he  wrote 
unreservedly  :  "  That,  in  tho  matter  which  is  referred  to  the 
judge,  the  sentence  should  be  left  to  his  discretion,  I  ever 
looked  at  as  a  way  which  leads  directly  to  tyranny,  and  so  to 
confusion  ;  and  must  plainly  profess,  if  it  was  in  my  liberty,  I 
should  choose  neither  to  live,  nor  leave  my  posterity,  i.nd'er 
such  a  government.  Let  the  judge  do  according  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  Seek  the  law  at  its  mouth.  The  heathen 
man  said,  by  the  candle-light  of  common  sense :  '  The  law  is 
not  subject  to  passion,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  chief  rule 
over  rulers  themselves.'     It's  also  a  truth  that  counsel  should 
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be  songlit  from  councillors  ;  but  the  question  yet  is,  who  those 
Bliould  be.  In  matters  of  greater  consequence,  which  concern 
the  common  good,  a  general  council,  chosen  by  all,  to  transact 
businesses  which  concern  all,  I  conceive,  under  favor,  most 
suitable  to  rule,  and  most  safe  for  relief  of  the  whole.  This 
was  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  the  approved  expe- 
rience of  the  best  ordered  states." 

From  this  seed  sprung  the  constitution  of  Connecticut,  first 
in  the  series  of  written  Aiiieriean  constitutions  framed  by  the 
people  for  the  people.     Ecluctantly  leaving  Springfield  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January, 
1G39,  "  the  inhabitants  and  residents  of  Windsor,  Hartford, 
and  Wethersfield,  associated  and  conjoined  to  be  as  one  public 
state  or  commonwealth."     The  supreme  power  Avas  intrusted 
to  a  general  court  composed  of  a  governor,  magistrates,  and 
deputies  from  the  several  towns,  all  freemen  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  all  chosen  by  ballot.     The  governor  was  further 
required  to  be  "  a  member  of  some  approved  congregation, 
and  "  to  have  been  "  formerly  of  the  magistracy ; "  nor  might 
the  same  person  be  chosen  to  that  oflice  oftener  than  once  in 
two  years.     The  governor  and  the  magistrates  were  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  whr-i'i  body  of  freemen ;  the  deimties  of  thr 
towns,  by  all  who  had  been  admitted  inhabitants  of  them  and 
had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.     Each  of  the  three  towns  might 
send  four  deputies  to  every  general  court,  and  new  towns 
might  send  so  many  deputies  as  the  court  should  judge  to  be 
in  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  number  of  freemen  in  the 
said  towns ;  so  that  the  representatives  might  form  a  general 
council,  chosen  by  all.     The  general  court  alone  had  power  to 
admit  a  freeman,  whose  qualifications  were  required  to  be  resi- 
dence within  the  jurisdiction  and  preceding  admission  as  an 
inhabitant  of  one  of  the  towns ;  that  is,  according  to  a  later 
interpretation,  a  householder.     By  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  every  freeman  must  swear  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  government  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut;  ai>d 
of  no  other  sovereign  was  there  a  mention.     The  governor  wa^ 
in  like  manner  sworn  *'  to  maintain  all  lawful  privileges  of  this 
commonwealth,"  and  to  give  effect  "  to  all  wholesome  laws 
that  are,  or  shall  be,  made  by  lawful  autlioritv  here  estal'lished." 
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The  oath  imposed  on  the  magistrates  bound  them  "  to  admin- 
ister justice  according  to  tlie  laws  licre  establislied,  and  for 
want  thereof  according  to  tlic  word  of  God."  The  amendment 
of  the  fundamental  orders  rested  with  the  freemen  in  general 
court  assembled.  All  power  proceeded  from  the  people. 
From  the  beginning,  Connecticut  was  a  republic,  and  was  in 
fact  independent. 

More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed ;  but  the  people  of 
Connecticut  have  found  no  reason  to  deviate  essentially  from 
the  frame  of  government  established  by  their  fathers.  Equal 
laws  were  the  basis  of  their  commonwealth  ;  and  therefore  i 
foundations  were  lasting.  These  unpretending  emigrants 
vented  an  admirable  system ;  for  they  were  near  to  Nature, 
listened  willingly  to  her  voice,  and  easily  copied  her  forms. 
No  ancient  usages,  no  hereditary  differences  of  rank,  no  estab- 
lished interests,  impeded  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
justice.  Freedom  springs  sjDontaneously  into  life;  the  arti- 
ficial distinctions  of  society  require  centuries  to  ri2:>en.  His- 
tory has  ever  celebrated  the  heroes  who  have  won  laurels  in 
scenes  of  carnage.  Has  it  no  place  for  the  wise  legislators, 
who  struck  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  waters  of 
liberty  gushed  forth  in  copious  and  perennial  streams?  They 
who  judge  of  men  by  their  services  to  the  human  race  will 
never  cease  to  honor  the  memory  of  Hooker,  and  will  join 
with  it  that  of  Ludlow,  and  still  more  that  of  Ilaynes. 

In  equal  independence,  a  Puritan  colony  sprang  up  at  New 
Haven,  under  the  guidance  of  John  Davenport  as  its  pastor, 
and  of  his  friend,  the  excellent  Theophilus  Eaton.  Its  forms 
were  austere,  unmixed  Calvinism ;  but  the  spirit  of  humanity 
sheltered  itself  under  the  rough  exterior.  In  April,  1638,  the 
colonists  held  their  first  gathering  under  a  branching  oak. 
Beneath  the  leafless  tree  the  little  flock  was  taught  by  Daven- 
port that,  like  the  Son  of  man,  they  were  led  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted.  After  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they 
rested  their  first  frame  of  government  on  a  simple  plantation 
covenant,  that  "  all  of  them  would  be  ordered  by  the  rules 
which  the  scriptures  held  forth  to  them."  A  title  to  lands 
■u\is  obtained  by  a  treaty  with  the  natives,  whom  they  pro- 
tected against  the  Mohawks.    When,  after  more  than  a  year, 
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the  free  planters  of  tlie  colony  desired  a  more  perfect  form  of 
government,  the  followers  of  Him  who  was  laid  in  a  manger 
held  their  constituent  assembly  in  a  barn.     There,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Davenport,  it  was  resolved  that  the  scriptures  are 
the  perfect  rule  of  a  commonwealth;  that  the  purity  and 
peace  of  the  ordinances  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  were 
the  great  end  of  civil  order;  and  that  church  members  only 
should  be  free  burgesses.    A  committee  of  twelve  was  selected 
to  cJiooso  seven  men,  qualified  for  the  foundation-work  of  or- 
ganizing the  government.     Eaton,  Davenport,  and  five  others 
were  "the  seven  pillars  "  for  the  new  House  of  Wisdom  in 
the  wilderness.     In  August,  1G39,  the  seven  pillars  assembled 
possessing  for  the  time  full  power.     Having  abrogated  every 
previous  executive  trust,  they  admitted  to  the  court  all  cliurch 
members;  the  character  of  civil   magistrates   was   next  ex- 
pounded "  from  the  sacred  oracles ; "  and  the  election  followed. 
Then  Davenport,  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness, gave  a  charge  to  the  governor  to  judge  righteously; 
"  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you,"  such  was  part  of  the  min- 
ister's text,  "  bring  it  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it."     Annual 
elections  were  ordered ;  and  God's  word  established  as  the 
only  rule  in  public  affairs.     Eaton,  one  of  the  most  opulent  of 
the  comers  to  New  England,  was  annually  elected  governor 
for  near  twenty  years,  till  his  death.     All  agree  that  he  con- 
ducted public  affairs  with  unfailing  discretion  and  equity ;  in 
private  life,  he  joined  the  stoicism  of  the  Puritan  to  innate 
benevolence  and  mildness. 

New  Haven  made  the  Bible  its  statute-book,  and  the  elect 
its  freemen.  As  neighboring  towns  were  planted,  each  con- 
stituted itself  a  house  of  wisdom,  resting  on  its  seven  pillars, 
and  aspiring  to  be  illumined  by  the  eternal  light.  The  colo- 
nists prepared  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  Avhich  they 
confidently  expected.  Meantime,  their  pleasant  villages  spread 
along  the  Sound  and  on  the  opposite  sliore  of  Long  Island, 
a!id  for  years  they  nursed  the  hope  of  "speedily '^planting 
Delaware.'' 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

•      THE   PRELATES    AND   MASSACIirSETTS. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  Salem 
produced  an  early  harvest  of  implacable  enemies  to  the  colony. 
Resentment  rankled  in  the  minds  of  some,  whom  Eudecott 
had  perhaps  too  passionately  punished;  and  Mason  and 
Gorges  persistently  kept  alive  their  vindictive  complaints.  A 
petition  even  reached  Kin-^  Charles,  complaining  of  distrac- 
tion and  disorder  in  the  plantations;  but  Massachusetts  was 
ably  defended  by  Saltonstall,  Humphrey,  and  Cradock,  its 
friends  in  England  ;  and,  in  January,  1633,  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  ordered  the  adventurers  to  continue  their 
undertakings  cheerfully,  for  tlie  king  did  not  design  to  impose 
on  the  people  of  Massachusetts  the  ceremonies  which  they  had 
emigrated  to  avoid.  The  country,  it  was  believed,  would  in 
time  bo  very  beneficial  to  England. 

After  the  charter  had  been  carried  over  to  America,  the 
progress  of  these  earliest  settlements  was  watched  in  the  moth- 
er country  with  the  most  glowing  interest.  A  letter  from 
Isew  England  was  venerated  «  as  a  sacred  script  or  as  a  writino- 
of  some  holy  prophet,  and  was  carried  many  miles,  where 
divers  came  to  hear  it."  Voices  from  the  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts prevailed  with  their  persecuted  friends  in  Old  Eno-- 
land  till  "the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  best,  such  nuin- 
bers  of  faithful  and  free-born  Englishmen  and  good  Chris- 
tians," seemed  to  the  serious  minded  "  an  ill-bodino-  sio-n  to 
the  nation,"  and  began  to  effray  the  Episcopal  party."^  InFch- 
ruary,  1034,  sliips  bound  with  passengers  for  New  Eno-land 
were  detained  in  the  Thames  by  an  order  of  the  council." 
But  the  change  reached  farther.     The  archbishops  could 
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complain  tliat  not  only  was  the  reli<,'ious  system  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  established  in  the  new  col- 
ony in  America,  but  the  service  established  bylaw  in  England 
was  i)ro]iibited.  Proof  was  produced  of  marriages  celebrated 
by  civil  magistrates,  and  of  an  established  system  of  church 
dis'ci])iiiie  which  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  England. 
The  superintendence  of  the  colonies  was,  therefore,  in  April, 
1(534,  removed  from  the  privy  council  to  an  arbitrary  special 
commission,  of  which  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  archbishop  t)f  York,  were  the  chief.  These,  with  ten 
of  the  highest  officers  of  state,  were  invested  with  full  power 
to  make  laws  and  orders  for  the  government  of  English  colo- 
nies planted  in  foreign  parts,  to  appoint  judges  and  magistrates 
and  establisii  courts  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  regu- 
late the  church,  to  impose  i)enalties  and  imprisonment  for 
offences  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  remove  governors  and  re- 
quire an  account  of  their  government,  to  determine  all  appeals 
from  the  colonies,  and  to  revoke  all  charters  and  patents  which 
had  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  or  which  conceded  liberties 
l)rejudicial  to  the  royal  prerogative. 

Cradock,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  corporation  in 
England  before  the  transfer  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
was  strictly  charged  to  deliver  it  up;  and  he  wrote  to  the 
governor  and  council  to  send  it  home.  ;  ^pon  receipt  of  his 
letter,  they  resolved  "  not  to  return  any  answer  or  excuse  at 
that  time."  In  September,  a  copy  of  the  commission  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  his  associates  was  brought  to  Boston ;  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  rumored  that  the  colonists  were  to  be 
compelled  by  force  to  accei)t  a  new  governor,  the  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  laws  of  the  conunissioners. 
The  intelligence  awakened  "  the  magistrates  and  deputies  to 
discover  their  minds  each  to  other,  and  to  hasten  their  fortifi- 
cations," toward  which,  poor  as  was  the  colony,  six  hundred 
pounds  were  raised. 

In  January,  1G35,  all  the  ministers  assembled  at  Boston; 
and  they  unanimously  declared  against  the  reception  of  a  gen- 
eral governor,  saying :  "We  ought  to  defend  our  lawful  pos- 
sessions, if  we  are  able ;  if  not,  to  avoid  pnd  protract." 

In  the  month  before  this  declaration,  it  is  not  strange  that 
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Laud  and  his  asaociates  Bhoiild  have  esteemed  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  to  be  men  of  refractory  humors ;  complaints 
resounded  of  parties  consenting  in  notliing  but  hostility  to  the 
churcli  of  England ;  of  designs  to  shake  off  the  royal  jurisdic- 
tion. Restraints  were  placed  upon  emigration  ;  no  one  above 
the  rank  of  a  serving  man  might  remove  to  the  colony  with- 
out the  special  leave  of  Laud  and  his  associates ;  and  persons 
of  inferior  order  were  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  suprem- 
acy and  allegiance,  of  obedience  to  the  church  of  England,  as 
well  as  fidelity  to  its  king. 

Willingly  as  these  acts  were  enforced  by  religious  bigotry, 
they  were  promoted  by  another  cause.  A  change  had  come 
over  the  character  of  the  great  Plymouth  council  for  the  col- 
onization of  New  England,  which  had  already  made  grants 
of  all  the  lands  from  the  Penobscot  to  Long  Island.  The 
members  of  the  company  desired  as  individuals  to  become 
the  proprietaries  of  extensive  territories,  even  at  the  dishonor 
of  invalidating  all  their  grants  as  a  corporation.  A  meeting 
of  the  lords  was  convened  in  April,  1635  ;  and  the  coast,  from 
Acadia  to  beyond  the  Hudson,  was  divided  into  shares,  and 
distributed  among  them  by  lots. 

To  the  possession  of  their  prizes  the  inflexible  colony  of 
Massachusetts  formed  an  obstacle,  which  they  hoped  to  over- 
come by  surrendering  their  general  patent  for  New  England 
to  the  king.  To  obtain  of  him  a  confirmation  of  their  respec- 
tive grants,  they  set  forth  "  that  the  Massachusetts  patentees, 
having  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the  crown  a  confirmation 
of  their  grant  of  the  soil,  had  made  themselves  a  free  people, 
and  for  such  hold  themselves  at  present ;  framing  unto  them- 
selves new  conceits  of  religion  and  new  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  government,  punishing  divers  that  would  not 
approve  thereof,  under  other  pretences  indeed,  yet  for  no 
other  cause  save  only  to  make  themselves  absolute  masteis  of 
the  country,  and  uncontrollable  in  their  new  laws." 

At  the  Trinity  term  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  a  quo 
warranto  was  brought  against  the  company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts bay.  At  the  ensuing  Michaelmas,  several  of  its  mem- 
bers who  resided  in  England  made  their  appearance,  and  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  them  individually ;  the  rest  of 
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the  patentees  stood  outlawed,  but  no  judj^ment  was  entered 
against  tlicm.  The  unexpected  death  of  Mason,  the  propri- 
etary of  New  Hampshire,  in  December,  1G35,  removed  the 
chief  instigator  of  these  aggressions. 

In  July,  1G37,  the  king,  professing  "to  redress  the  mis- 
chiefs that  had  arisen  out  of  the  many  different  humours,"  took 
the  government  of  New  England  into  his  own  hands,  and  ajv 
pointed  over  it  Sir  Ferdinondo  Gorges  as  governor-general, 
upon  whose  "gravity,  moderation,  and  experience,"  some  hope 
of  introducing  a  new  system  was  reposed.  But  the  measure 
was  feeble  and  ineffectual.  While  Gorges  in  England  sided 
with  the  adversaries  of  Massachusetts,  he  avoided  all  direct 
collision  with  its  people,  pretending  by  his  letters  and  speeches 
to  seek  their  welfare ;  he  never  left  England,  and  was  hardly 
heard  of  except  by  petitions  to  its  government.  Attempting 
great  matters  and  incurring  large  expenses,  he  lost  all.  The 
royal  grant  of  extended  territory  in  Maine  was  never  of  any 
avail  to  him. 

Persecution  in  England  gave  strength  to  the  Puritan  col- 
ony. The  severe  censures  in  the  star-chamber,  the  greatness 
of  the  fines  which  avarice  rivalled  bigotry  in  imposing,  the 
rigorous  proceedings  with  regard  to  ceremonies,  the  suspend- 
ing and  silencing  of  multitudes  of  ministers,  continued ;  and 
men  were  "  enforced  by  heaps  to  desert  their  native  country. 
Nothing  but  the  wide  ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America 
could  hide  and  shelter  them  from  the  fury  of  the  bishojis." 
Tlie  pillory  had  become  the  scene  of  human  agony  and  muti- 
lation, as  an  ordinary  punishment ;  and  the  friends  of  Laud 
jested  on  the  sufferings  which  were  to  cure  the  obduracy  of 
fanatics.  "  The  very  genius  of  that  nation  of  peo])le,"  said 
AV^entworth,  "  leads  them  always  to  oppose,  both  civilly  and 
ecclesiastically,  all  that  ever  authority  ordains  for  them." 
They  were  provoked  to  the  indiscretion  of  a  complaint,  and 
then  involved  in  a  persecution.  They  wore  imprisoned  and 
scourged  ;  their  noses  were  slit ;  their  ears  were  cut  off ;  their 
cheeks  were  marked  with  a  red-hot  brand.  r>ut  the  lash  and 
the  shears  and  the  glowing  iron  could  not  destroy  principles 
which  were  rooted  in  the  soul,  and  which  dar.ger  made  it 
glorious  to  profess.    The  injured  party  even  learned  to  despise 
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oppressors, 
been  punished  for  a  pubHcation,  lie  was  a  second 
raigned  for  a  like  offence.  "  I  thought,"  said  Lord  Finch, 
"  that  Prynne  had  lost  his  f^-rs  ah-eady  ;  but,"  added  he,  look- 
ing at  the  prisoner,  "  there  is  something  left  yet ; "  and  an 
officer  of  tlie  court,  removing  the  hair,  displayed  the  mutilated 
organs.  A  crowd  gathered  round  the  scaffold  where  Prynne 
and  Bastwick  and  Burton  were  to  suffer  maim.  "  Christians  " 
said  Prynne,  "stand  fast ;  be  faithful  to  God  and  your  coun- 
try ;  or  you  bring  on  yourselves  and  your  cliildren  perpetual 
slavery."  The  dungeon,  the  pillory,  and  t'le  scaffold  were 
stages  in  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  toward  its  triumi)h. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  ministry  of  Charles  feared 
no  dangerous  resistance  in  England ;  and  tlio  attempts  to  over- 
ride the  rights  of  parliament  by  monarchical  power  were  ac- 
companied by  analogous  movements  against  New  England,  of 
whose  colonists  a  correspondent  of  Laud  reported,  "  that  they 
aimed  not  at  new  disci plins,  but  at  sovereignty ;  that  it  was 
accounted  treason  in  their  general  court  to  epeak  of  appeals  to 
the  king." 

The  Puritans,  hemmed  in  by  dangers  on  every  side,  and 
having  no  immediate  prospect  of  success  at  home,"  desired  at 
any  rate  to  escape  from  their  native  country.     "  To  restrain 
the  transportation  to  the  colonies  of  subjects  whose  principal 
end  was  to  live  as  much  as  they  could  without  the  reach  of 
authority,"  one  proclamation  succeeded  another.     On  the  first 
day  of  May,  1638,  the  privy  council  interfered  to  stay  a  squad- 
ron of  eight  ships,  which  were  in  the  Thames,  preparing  to 
embark  for  New  England.    It  has  been  said  that  Hampden  and 
Cromwell  were  on  board  this  fleet.     The  English  ministry  of 
that  day  might  willingly  have  exiled  Hampden,  who  was  at  that 
very  time  engaged  in  resisting  the  levy  of  ship-money  ;  no  origi- 
nal authors,  except  royalists  writing  on  hearsay,  allude  to  the 
design  imputed  to  him  ;  in  America  there  exists  no  evidence 
of  his  expected  arrival ;  the  remark  of  the  historian  Hutchin- 
son refers  to  the  well-known  schemes  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal 
and  Lord  Brooke.      There  came  over,  during  thi'^s  summer, 
twenty  ships,  and  at  least  tliree  thousand  persons;  and,  had 
Hampden  designed  to  emigrate,  he  possessed  energy  enough 
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to  have  accomplislied  his  purpose.  He  undoubtedly  had 
watch  3d  with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  Massachusetts; 
The  "  Conchisions  "  had  early  attracted  his  attention ;  and,  in 
1631,  he  had  taken  part  in  a  purchase  of  territory  on  the  Nar- 
ragansett ;  but  the  greatest  patriot  statesmen  of  his  times,  the 
man  whom  Charles  I.  would  gladly  have  seen  drawn  and 
quartered,  whom  Clarendon  paints  as  possessing  beyond  all 
his  contemporaries  "  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade, 
and  a  hand  to  execute,"  and  whom  Baxter  revered  as  able,  by 
his  presence  and  conversation,  to  give  a  new  charm  to  the  rest 
of  the  saints  in  Heaven,  never  embarked  for  America.  The 
fleet  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  his  passage  was  de- 
layed but  a  few  days ;  on  petition  of  the  owners  and  passen- 
gers, King  Charles  removed  the  restraint ;  the  ships  proceeded 
on  their  voyage ;  and  the  company  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Had  Hampden  and  Cromwell  been  of  the  party, 
they  would  have  reached  New  England. 

Twenty-six  days  before  this  attempt  to  stay  emigration,  the 
lords  of  the  council  had  written  to  Winthrop,  recalling  to 
mind  the  fonner  proceedings  by  a  quo  warranto,  and  demand- 
ing the  return  of  the  patent.  In  case  of  refusal,  it  was  added, 
the  king  would  assume  into  his  own  hands  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  plantation. 

But  "  David  in  exile  could  more  safely  expostulate  with 
Saul  for  the  vast  space  between  them."  The  colonists,  on  the 
sixth  of  September,  without  desponding,  demanded  a  trial 
before  condemnation.  They  urged  that  the  recall  of  the  patent 
would  be  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  pregnant  with  evils  to 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  ;  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
plantations  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch ;  that  it  would  dis- 
courage all  future  attempts  at  colonial  enterprise  ;  and,  finally, 
"  if  the  patent  be  taken  from  us,"  such  was  their  remonstrance, 
"  t^-  ^  common  people  will  conceive  that  his  majesty  has  cast 
them  off,  and  that  hereby  they  are  freed  from  their  allegiance 
and  subjection,  and  therefore  will  be  ready  to  confederate 
themselves  under  a  new  government  for  their  necessary  safety 
and  subsistence,  which  will  be  of  dangerous  example  unto 
other  plantations,  and  perilous  to  ourselves  of  incurring  his 
majesty's  displeasure." 
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"What  liberal  English  statesmen  thought  of  the  people  of 
Massachusotts  we  know  from  D'Ewes,  who  wrote :  "  All  men 
whom  malice  blindeth  not,  nor  impiety  transverseth,  may  see 
that  the  very  finger  of  God  hath  hitherto  gone  with  them  and 
guided  them."  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  Charles 
were  of  the  opinion  that  "  all  corporations,  as  is  found  by  expe- 
rience in  the  corporation  of  New  England,  are  refractory  to 
monarchical  government  and  endeavor  to  poison  a  plantation 
with  factious  spirits." 

Before  the  supplication  of  the  colony  was  made,  the  mon- 
arch was  himself  involved  in  disasters.     Anticipating  success 
in  his  tyranny  in   England,  with  headlong  indiscretion,  he 
insisted  on  introducing  a  liturgy  into  Scotland,  and  compelling 
the  uncompromising  disciples  of  Knox  to  listen  to  prayers 
translated  from  the  Eoman  missal.     In  July,  1637,  the  first 
attempt  at  reading  the  new  service  in  the  cathedral  of  Edin- 
burgh was  the  signal  for  that  series  of  events  which  promised 
to  restore  liberty  to  England  and  give  peace  to  the  colonies. 
The  movement  began,  as  great  revolutions  almost  always  do, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people.     The  nobles  of  Scotland  take 
advantage  of  the  anger  of  the  people  to  promote  their  ambi- 
tion.    In  the  next  year  the  national  covenant  is  published, 
and  is  signed  by  the  Scottish  nation,  almost  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  sex;  the  defences  of  despotism  are  broken 
down  ;  the  flood  washes  away  every  vestige  of  Anglican  eccle- 
siastical oppression.     Scotland  rises  in  arms  for  1  holy  war, 
and  enlists  religious  enthusiasm  under  its  banner  in  its  contest 
against  a  despot,  who  has  neither  a  regular  treasury,  nor  an 
army,  nor  the  confidence  of  his  people.     The  wisest  of  his 
subjects  esteem  the  insurgents   as  their  friends   and   allies. 
There  is  now  no  time  to  oppress  New  England ;  the  throne 
itself  totters :  there  is  no  need  to  forbid  emigration ;  fieiy 
spirits,  who  had  fled  for  a  refuge  to  the  colonies,  rush  back  to 
share  in  the  open  struggle  of  England  for  liberty.     In  the 
following  years  +he  reformation  of  church  and  state,  the  at- 
tainder of  Strafford,  the  impeachment  of  Laud,  caused  all  men 
to  stay  at  home  in  expectation  of  a  new  world. 

Yet  a  nation  was  already  planted  in  New  England  ;  a  com- 
monwealth was  ripened ;  the  contests  in  which  the  unfortunate 
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Cluirles  bocaiiiu  LMi<!;ii|,'C'(l,  ami  the  republican  revolution  that 
followed,  left  the  eoloiiiHtrf,  for  twenty  years,  nearly  unnio- 
lewted  in  the  enjoyment  of  virtual  independence.  The  ehan^'e 
vvhieli  their  industry  had  wron-^ht  in  the  wililerness  was  the 
admiration  of  their  tinies.  The  wi^'wams  and  hovels  in  which 
tlie  En;i:lish  had  at  iirst  found  shelter  were  replaced  by  well- 
built  houses.  The  nundjer  of  emijjjrants  who  had  arrived  in 
New  En^dand  before  the  assembling-  of  the  Long  rarliament 
is  esteemed  to  have  been  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred. 
Two  hundred  ami  iunety-eij;ht  Hhi[)S  iiad  borne  them  across 
the  Atlantic ;  and  the  cost  of  the  i)iantations  had  been  almost 
a  millicMi  of  dollars— a  j^'reat  e.\i)en(liture  and  a  great  emigra- 
tion for  that  age.  In  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  fifty  towns 
and  villages  had  been  planted;  betwecix  thirty  and  forty 
churches  built ;  and  strangers,  as  they  gazed,  could  not  but 
acknowledge  (rod's  blessing  on  the  endeavors  of  the  planters, 
A  public  school,  for  which,  ou  the  eighth  of  September,  ICBG, 
the  general  court  made  ))rovision,  was,  in  the  next  year,  estab- 
lished at  C^uubridge;  and  when,  in  1038,  John  Harvard,  a 
ron-conformist  clergyman,  a  church  member  and  freeman  of 
Charlestown,  esteemed  for  godliness  and  the  love  of  learning, 
be(iueathed  to  it  his  library  and  half  his  fortune,  it  was  named 
ILutVAun  CoLLKGK.  "  To  complete  the  colony  in  church  and 
connnonwealth  work,"  Jose  Glover,  a  worthy  minister,  "able 
in  estate,"  and  of  a  liberal  spirit,  in  that  same  year  embarked 
for  Boston  with  fonts  of  letters  for  printing,  and  a  printer, 
lie  died  on  the  ])assago  ;  but,  in  1(530,  Stephen  Daye,  the 
printer,  printed  the  Freeman's  Oath,  and  an  almanac  calculated 
for  New  England  ;  and,  in  1040,  "  for  the  edidcation  and  com- 
fort of  the  saints,"  the  Psalms,  faithfully  but  rudely  translated 
in  metre  from  the  Hebrew  by  Thomas  Welde  and  John  Eliot, 
ministers  of  Roxbury,  assisted  by  Kichard  Mather,  minister  of 
Dorchester,  were  published  in  a  volume  of  three  hundred 
octavo  pages,  the  Iirst  book  printed  in  America  north  of  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

In  tcm]K)ral  aiiairs,  afiincncc  came  in  the  train  of  industry. 
The  natiu-al  exports  of  the  country  were  furs  and  lumber; 
grain  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies ;  fish  was  a  staple.  The 
art  of  ship-building  was  introduced  with  the  first  emigrants 
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to  Salem;  but  "Wintlirop  liad  with  hiin  William  Stephens,  a 
Bhipwri^rht,  who  had  been  preparing'  to  ^^o  for  Spain,  and  wlio 
would  have  been  as  a  precious  jewel  to  any  state  that  obtained 
him."     He  had  built  in  England  inany  ships  of  great  buidcn. 
one  oven  of  six  hundred  tons,  and  lie  was  "so  able  a  man  that 
there  was  hardly  such  another  to  bo  found  in  the  kingdom." 
In  New  EnglaJid  ho  lived  with  great  content,  where,  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  ship-building  was  carried  cm  with  surpass- 
ing skill,  so  tint  vessels  were  soon  constructed  of  four  hundred 
tons.     So  long  as  the  ports  were  thronged  with  new-comers 
the  older  settlers  found  full  employment  in  supplying  their 
wants.     But  now  *'  men  began  to  look  about  themj  and  fell  to 
a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  they  had  store  from  Earba- 
does."     In  view  of  the  exigency,  "  the  general  court  made 
order  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth." 

"Upon  the  great  liberty  which  the  king  had  left  the  par- 
liament in  England,"  which  first  met  in  1041,  "soino  of  our 
friends  there,"  says  Winthrop,  "  wrote  to  us  advice  to  solicit 
for  us  in  the  parliament,  giving  us  hope  that  we  might  obtain 
much.     But,  consulting  about  it,  we  declined  the  motion  for 
this  consideration,  that,  if  we  should  put  ourselves  under  tho 
protection  of  the  parliament,  wo  must  then  bo  subject  to  all 
such  laws  as  they  should  make,  or,  at  least,  such  as  they  might 
impose  upon  us.     It  might  prove  very  prejudicial   to  us." 
AVhen  the  letters  arrived,  inviting  the  colonial  churches   to 
send  their  deputies  to  the  AVestminster  assembly  of  divines, 
the  same  sagacity  led  them  to  neglect  the  summons.     Espe- 
cially Hooker,  of  Hartford,  "liked  not  the  business,"   and 
deemed  it  his  duty  rather  to  stay  in  quiet  and  obscurity  with 
his  people  in  Connecticut  than  to  go  three  thousand  miles  to 
plead  for  independency  with  Presbyterians  in  England.     Yet 
such  commercial  advantages  were   desired   as  might  be  ol)- 
taincd  without  a  surrender  of  chartered  rights.     In  10-il,  the 
general  court  "  sent  three  chosen  men  into  England  to  'con. 
gratulate  the  happy  success  there,  and  to  be  ready  to  niake 
use  of  any  opportunity  God  should  offer  for  the  good  of  tho 
country  here,  as  also  to  give  any  advice,  as  it  should    be  re- 
quired, for  tho  settling  of  the  right  form  of  church  discipline 
there."     Of  these  agents,  Hugh  Peter  was  one. 

VOL.  I.— 20 
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The  security  enjoyed  by  Now  England  presented  the  long 
desired  opportunity  of  eistabliHhlng  a  "body  of  liberties"  as  a 
written  constitution  of  government.  In  the  absence  of  a  code 
of  laws,  the  people  had  for  several  years  continued  to  be  un- 
easy at  the  extent  of  power  that  rested  in  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  magistrates  and 
some  of  the  elders,  thinking  that  the  fittest  laws  would  arise 
upon  occasions,  and  gain  validity  as  customs,  and,  moreover, 
fearing  that  their  usages,  if  established  as  regular  statutes, 
might  be  censored  by  their  enemies  as  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England,  "hud  not  been  very  forward  in  this  matter." 
Now  that  some  of  the  causes  of  apprehension  existed  no 
longer,  the  great  woi..  of  constitutional  legislation  was  re- 
sumed; and,  in  December,  1G41,  a  session  of  three  weeks 
was  employed  in  considering  a  system  which  had  been  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich.  Uo  had  been 
formerly  a  student  and  practiscr  in  the  courts  of  common 
law  in  England,  b.t  became  a  non-conforming  minister;  co 
that  he  was  competent  to  combine  the  humane  principles  of 
the  common  law  with  those  of  natural  right  and  equality,  as 
deduced  from  the  Bible.  After  mature  deliberation,  his 
"  model,"  which  for  liberality  and  comprehensiveness  may  vie 
with  any  similar  record  from  the  days  of  Magna  Cliarta,  was 
adopted  as  "the  body  of  liberties"  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony. 

All  the  general  officers  of  the  jurisdiction,  including  gov- 
ernor, deputy  governor,  treasurer,  assistants,  military  com- 
mander, and  admiral,  if  there  should  be  a  naval  force,  were  to 
be  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  plantation,  and  paid 
from  the  common  treasury.  The  freemen  in  the  sevei-al  towns 
were  to  choose  deputies  from  among  themselves;  or,  "to  the 
end  the  abl.>st  gifted  men  might  be  made  use  of  in  so  weighty 
a  work,''  t'uoj  m'^ht  select  them  elsewhere  as  they  judged 
fittest ;  the  d  puties  were  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  their 
respective  towns,  and  to  serve  "  at  the  mot  hut  one  year ;  that 
the  country  may  have  an  annual  liberty  to  <  in  that  case  what 
is  most  behooveful  for  the  best  welfare  thereof."  No  general 
assembly  could  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  major  part  thereof.     The  freemen  of  every  town 
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had  power  to  make  such  by-hiws  and  constitutions  as  mi^ht 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  town,  provided  they  be  not  of  a 
criminal  nature,  nor  repugnant  to  the  public  hiws  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  their  penalties  exceed  not  twenty  iliillings  for 
one  oifence.  They  had  power  to  choose  yearly  selectmen  '<  to 
order  the  prudential  occasions  of  the  town  according  to  in- 
structions to  be  given  them  in  writing." 

Life,  lionor,  and  personal  liberty  and  estate  were  placed 

under  the  perpetual   protection  of  luw.     To  every  person, 

whether  inhabitant  or  foreigner,  was  promised  equal  justice 

without  partiality  or  delay.     Every  man,  whether  inhabitant 

or  foreigner,  free  or  not  free— that  is,  whether  admitted  as  a 

member  of  the  general  court  of  the  freemen  under  the  char- 

ter  or  not— had  the  liberty  to  come  to  any  court,  council,  or 

town-meeting,  and  there  to  move  any  .juestion  or  present  any 

petition,  cither  by  speech  or  writing.     Every  ofjicer  exercising 

judicial  authority  was  annually  elected ;  the  assistants  by  the 

freemen  of  the  whole  plantation;  the  associates  to  assist  fLo 

assistants  in  any  inferior  court,  by  the  towns  belonging  to  that 

court ;  and  all  jurors,  by  tl;o  freemen  of  tlie  town  where  they 

dwelt.     Judicial  proceedings  were  simplified  ;  by  mutual  con- 

sent  of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  actions  miglit  be  tried,  at  their 

option,  by  the  bench  or  by  a  jury ;  and  in  criminal  trials  the 

like  choice  was  granted  to  the  accused. 

Every  incident  of  feudal  tenure  that  would  have  been  a 
restraint  on  tlie  possession  rnd  transmission  of  real  estate  was 
utterly  forl,.dden;  and  :til  lands  and  heritages  were  declared 
free  and  alienable ;  so  that  the  land  of  a  child  under  age,  or  an 
idiot,  might,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  court,  be  conveyed 
away.  The  cliarter  had  indeed  reserved  to  the  king,  by  way 
of  rent,  one  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  might  be  mined  ; 
but  this  was  a  mere  theoretical  feud,  resolving  itself  into  fealty 
alone.  In  Massachusetts,  all  the  land  was  allodial.  All  per- 
sons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  even  the  excommunicate 
or  condemned,  had  full  power  to  alienate  their  lands  and  es- 
tates,  and  to  make  their  wills  and  testaments.  Children  inher- 
ited equally  as  co-partners  the  property  of  intestate  parents, 
whether  real  or  personal,  except  that  to  the  first-born  son, 
Inhere  there  was  a  son,  a  double  portion  was  assigned,  unless 
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the  general  court  should  judge  otherwise.  No  man  could  bo 
compellea  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the  plantation  upon  any 
offensive  war.  To  every  man  within  the  jurisdiction,  free 
liberty  was  assured  to  remove  himself  and  his  family  at  their 
pleasure.  The  grant  of  monopolies  was  prohibited,  except  of 
new  inventions  profitable  to  the  country,  and  tliat  for  a  short 
time.  Every  married  woman  was  protected  against  bodily 
correction  or  stripes  by  her  husband,  and  had  redress  if  at  his 
death  he  should  not  leave  her  a  competent  portion  of  his  es- 
tate. As  to  foreign  nations  professing  the  true  Christian  re- 
ligion, all  fugitives  from  the  tyranny  or  oppression  of  their  per- 
secutors, or  from  famine  or  wars,  were  ordered  to  be  enter- 
tained according  to  that  power  and  prudence  that  God  should 
give ;  so  that  tlie  welcome  of  the  connnonwealtli  was  as  wide  as 
sorrov  .  On  slavery  this  was  the  rule :  "  There  shall  never  be 
any  bond  slaverie,  villinage,  or  captivitie  amongst  us,  unles  it 
be  la\vfu]l  captives  taken  in  just  warres,  and  such  strangers  as 
willingly  selle  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these  shall 
have  all  the  liberties  and  Christian  usages  which  the  law  of 
God  established  in  Israel  concerning  such  persons  doeth  mor- 
ally require.  This  exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be 
judged  thereto  by  authoritie."  "  If  any  man  stcaleth  a  man 
or  mankinde,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." 

The  severity  of  the  Lcvitical  law  against  witchcraft,  blas- 
phemy, and  sins  against  nature,  was  retained  ;  otherwise,  death 
was  the  punishment  only  for  murder,  aduHory,  man-stealing, 
and  false  witness  wittingly  to  take  away  any  man's  life.  In 
the  following  year,  rape  was  made  a  capital  crime. 

With  regard  to  the  concerns  of  religion,  all  the  people  of 
God  who  were  orthodox  in  judgment  and  not  scandalous  in 
life  had  full  liberty  to  gather  themselves  into  a  church  estate ; 
to  exercise  all  the  ordinances  of  God  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
to  elect  and  ordain  all  their  officers,  provided  they  be  able, 
pious,  and  orthodox.  For  the  preventing  and  removing  of 
error,  ministera  and  elders  of  near  adjoining  churches  might 
hold  pul)lic  Christian  conference,  jirovided  that  nothing  be 
imposed  by  Wiiy  of  authority  by  one  or  moi-e  cinirches  upon 
anorhor,  but  only  by  way  of  brotherly  consultations. 

(Such  were  the  most  important  of  the  liberties  and  laws, 
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established  at  tlie  end  of  1641,  for  tlie  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Embracing  the  freedom  of  the  commonweakh,  of 
municipalities,  of  persons,  and  of  churches  according  to  the 
principles  of  Congregationalism,  "  the  body  of  liberties "  ex- 
hibits the  truest  picture  of  the  principles,  character,  and  inten- 
tions of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
its  vigor  and  self-dependence. 

In  its  main  features  it  only  gave  authority  to  the  customs 
of  the  colony.  The  public  teaching  of  all  children,  the  train- 
bands and  the  training-field,  the  town-meeting  and  the  meet- 
ing of  all  the  inhabitants  for  public  worship — these  essential 
elements  of  early  New  England  public  life  grew  up  out  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people,  and,  as  it  were,  created 
the  laws  for  their  perpetuation. 

Do  we  seek  to  trace  the  New  England  town  to  its  origin  ? 
The  vital  principle  of  Teutonic  liberty  lies  in  the  immemorial 
usage  of  the  meeting  of  all  the  people  with  the  equal  right  of 
each  qualified  inhabitant  to  give  counsel  and  to  vote  on  public 
affairs.     The  usage  still  exists,  nearly  in  its  pristine  purity,  in 
some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  it  has  left  in  the  Teu- 
tonic race  a  profound  sense  of  the  need  of  local  self-govern, 
ment ;  in  England  it  is  the  formative  idea  of  its  parliament 
and  of  its  hundred,  and  in  some  narrow  measure  still  survives 
in  the  parish.    It  was  saved  in  many  English  towns  by  special 
agreement  with  their  rulers,  though  these  agreements  were 
warred  upon  and  essentially  changed  by  later  and  more  arbi- 
trary kings.     This  seminal  principle  of  English  liberty  took 
root  wherever  Englishmen  trod  the  soil  of  America.     The  first 
ordinance  for  the  constitution  of  Virginia  enumerated  the  di- 
visions of  towns,  hundreds,  and  plantations ;  but  there  the  sys- 
tem was  imperfectly  developed  from  the  scattered  mode  of 
life  of  the  planters  and  the  introduction  of  the  English  system 
of  parishes.     In  New  England  the  precious  seed  fell  on  the 
best  ground  for  its  quickening.     Each  company  of  settlers  as 
it  arrived,  or  as  it  divided  from  earlier  companies,  formed  a 
town,  which  at  once  began  as  by  right  with  taking  care  of  its 
own  concerns.     All  the  electors  met  annually,  and  more  often 
if  required.     They  might  at  any  time  be  calK      together  to 
treat  of  any  subject  that  was  of  interest  to  them,  even  if  it 
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were  but  to  express  an  opinion.  When  business  became  too 
complicated  to  be  executed  in  the  public  assembly,  the  annual 
meeting  voted  what  should  be  done  in  the  year,  and  selected 
men  to  carry  out  their  votes.  When  the  annual  gathering  of 
all  the  freemen  of  the  corporation  gave  way  to  the  representa- 
tive system,  each  town  that  had  as  many  as  ten  freemen  might 
send  at  least  one  deputy  to  what  was  still  called  the  general 
court.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  substantially  so  in 
all  the  New  England  states,  the  commonwealth  was  made  up 
of  living,  integral  organizations,  in  which  the  people,  from  the 
beginning,  brought  themselves  up  to  be  members  of  the 
state,  and  to  take  theii-  share  in  public  life. 

In  these  early  days,  there  fell  under  the  control  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  two  subjects,  which  are  now  removed  from  them. 
The  minister,  without  whom  the  existence  of  a  town  could 
not  be  conceived  of,  was  chosen  in  open  town-meeting,  and 
received  his  support  according  to  the  contract  that  might  be 
made  between  him  and  the  people.  This  regulation  continued 
in  usage  in  some  of  the  interior  prceiiicts  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

By  the  charter,  all  the  land  of  the  commonwealth  was 
granted  to  the  freemen  of  the  corporation;  but  they  never 
claimed  a  right  to  distributute  it  among  themselves,  nor  was 
a  permanent  commimity  of  property  in  it  ever  attempted  or 
designed.  As  the  rule,  the  land  within  the  limits  of  a  town 
was  granted  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  individuals  who 
were  to  plant  the  town,  not  in  perpetuity,  nor  in  equal  parts, 
but  to  be  distributed  among  the  inhabx*-ants  according  to  their 
previous  agreements,  or  to  their  wants  and  just  expectations 
as  judged  of  by  the  towns  themselves.  Each  town  made  its 
own  rules  for  the  division  of  them.  It  was  usual  to  reserve  a 
large  part  of  the  town's  domain  for  such  persons  as  from  tin.  j 
to  time  were  yet  to  be  received  as  inhabitants;  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  rights  to  wood,  timber,  and  herbage,  in  the  undi- 
vided lards,  attached  to  all  householders. 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  its  "  liberties,"  the  territory 
of  Massachusetts  was  extended  to  the  Piscataqua,  for  which 
the  strict  interpretation  of  its  charter  offered  an  excuse.  The 
people  of  Kew  Hampshire  had  long  been  harassed  by  vexa- 
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tious  proprietary  ckims ;  dreading  the  perils  of  anarchy,  they 
provided  a  remedy  for  the  cvila  of  a  disputed  jurisdiction  by 
the  immediate  exercise  of  tlieir  natural  rights  ;  and,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  1642,  by  their  own  voluntary  act,  they 
were  annexed  to  their  powerful  neighbor,  not  as  a  province, 
but  on  equal  terms,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  state.  The 
change  was  effected  with  great  deliberation.  The  banks  of 
the  Piscataqua  had  not  been  peopled  by  Puritans;  and  the 
system  of  Massachusetts  could  not  properly  be  applied  to  the 
new  acquisitions.  In  September,  the  general  court  adopted 
the  measure  which  justice  recommended;  neither  the  freemen 
nor  the  deputies  of  New  Hampshire  were  required  to  be 
church  members.  Thus  political  harmony  was  maintained, 
though  the  settlements  long  retained  marks  of  the  difference 
of  their  origin. 

The  attempt  to  acquire  the  land  on  Narragansett  bay  was 
less  deserving  of  success.  Samuel  Gordon,  a  benevolent  en- 
thusiast, who  used  to  say  heaven  was  not  a  place,  there  was 
no  heaven  but  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  no  hell  but  in  the 
mind,  had  created  disturbances  in  the  district  of  Warwick. 
In  1041,  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants,  wearied  with  harassing 
disputes,  requested  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  two  sachems  near  Providence  surrendered  the 
soil  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state.  Gorton  and  his  partisans 
did  not  disguise  their  scorn  for  the  colonial  clergy  ;  they  were 
advocates  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time,  hav- 
ing no  hope  of  protection  except  from  England,  they  were,  by 
their  position,  enemies  to  colonial  independence ;  they  denied 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  not  only  on 
the  soil  of  Warwick,  but    evervwhere,  inasmuch  as  it  was 


tainted  by  a  want  of  true 


allegiance. 


Such  opinions,  if  car- 


ried into  effect,  would  have  subverted  tiie  liberties  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  its  ecclesiastical  system,  and  were  therefore 
by  a  few  thought  worthy  of  death ;  but  a  small  majority  of 
the  deputies,  in  1G43,  was  more  merciful,  and  Gorton  and  his 
associates  were  imprisoned.  The  people  murmured  even  at 
this  less  degree  of  severity,  and  the  imprisoned  men  were 
soon  set  at  liberty ;  but  the  claim  to  the  territory  was  not  im- 
mediately abandoned. 
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In  May,  1013,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  received 
an  official  copy  of  tlie  order  of  the  house  of  commons  of  the 
tenth  of  March  of  that  year,  in  which  it  was  acknowledged 
tliat  "  the  plantations  in  New  England  had,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  had  good  and  prosperous  success,  without  any 
public  charge  to  the  parent  state ;  "  and  their  imports  and  ex- 
ports were  freed  from  all  taxation  "  until  the  house  of  com- 
mons should  take  order  to  the  contrary."  The  ordinance  was 
thankfully  acknowledged,  and  "  entered  among  their  public 
records  to  remain  there  to  posterity."  At  the  same  time  the 
governor  was  directed  in  his  oath  of  office  to  omit  to  swear 
allegiance  to  King  Charles,  "  seeing  that  he  had  violated  the 
privileges  of  parliament  and  had  made  w^.r  upon  them." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   UNITED   COLONIES   OF   NEW    ENGLAND. 

The  enlargement  of  tlie  dominion  of  Massaclmsctts  was, 
in  part,  a  result  of  tlie  virtual  independence  which  the  com- 
motions in  the  mother  country  had  secured  to  the  colonies. 
Tlie  UNION  of  the  Calvinist  states  of  New  England  was  a  still 
more  important  measure.  In  August,  ]  G37,  immediately  after 
the  victories  over  the  Pequods,  and  before  New  Haven  was 
planted,  at  a  time  when  the  earliest  synod  of  New  England 
ministers  had  gathered  in  Boston,  a  day  of  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  request  of  the  leading  magistidtes  and  elders  of 
Connecticut,  to  agree  upon  articles  of  confederation,  and  notice 
was  given  to  Plymouth  that  they  might  join  in  it.  Many  of 
the  American  statesmen,  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
government  of  the  Nethei-lands,  possessed  sufficient  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  to  frame  a  plan  of  union ;  but  the  warn- 
ing to  Plymouth  was  so  short  that  they  could  not  come,  and 
the  subject  was  deferred. 

In  March,  1638,  Davenport  and  Eaton,  declining  the  solici- 
tations of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  remain  within 
its  jurisdiction,  pledged  themselves  in  their  chosen  abode  "  to 
be  instrumental  for  the  common  good  of  the  plantations  which 
the  Divine  Providence  had  combined  together  in  a  strono- 
bond  of  brotherly  affection,  so  that  their  several  armies  mi"-ht 
mutually  strengthen  them  both  against  their  several  enemies." 
The  dangers  against  which  they  needed  to  concert  joint  action 
were  those  which  threatened  their  institutions  from  the  prel- 
ates and  the  king,  and  those  which  menaced  their  tcrritorv 
from  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands  and  the  French  of 
Acadia  and  Canada.     In  the  course  of  the  year,  a  union 
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of  the  Culvinist  colonics  ciune  again  into  discussion ;  and 
Massachusetts  j)roi)ounded  as  the  order  of  confederation  that, 
upon  any  matter  of  diliercnce,  tlie  assembled  commissioners 
of  every  one  of  the  confederate  colonies  should  have  full 
power  to  determine  it.  Those  of  Connecticut,  from  their 
shyness  of  coming  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
insisted  that  the  connnissioners,  if  they  could  not  agree,  should 
only  make  reports  to  their  several  colonies  till  unanimity  should 
be  obtained.  But  Massachusetts,  "holding  it  very  unlikely 
that  all  the  churches  in  all  the  plantations  would  ever  unan" 
mously  agree  upon  the  same  propositions,  refused  the  reserva- 
tion to  each  state  of  a  negative  U})on  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole  confederacy;"  for,  in  that  case,  "all  Avould  have  come 
to  nothing,''  and,  after  infinite  trouble  and  expense,  the  issue 
would  have  been  left  to  the  eword. 

The  J)utch  on  Manhattan  had  received  a  new  and  more 
active  governor,  who  complained  much  of  the  encroachments 
of  Connecticut,  and  sought  by  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Massachusetts  to  nurse  divisions  in  New  England.  To  guard 
against  this  danger,  in  May,  1039,  Hooker  and  llaynes  sailed 
into  Massachusetts  bay,  where  they  renuiincd  a  month  in  the 
hope  to  bring  about  a  treaty  for  confederation.  The  general 
court  moved  first  in  the  measure,  and  the  more  leadily  that 
the  Dutch  "might  not  notice  any  breach  or  alienation "  be- 
tween kindred  colonies. 

The  confederation  having  failed  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
luctance of  Connecticut  to  consent  to  be  bound  by  any  vote 
that  should  be  less  than  unanimous,  it  devolved  on  that  colony, 
if  it  would  renew  efforts  for  union,  to  jirepare  a  form  that 
should  be  accepted  by  Massachusetts.  A  concert  was  estab- 
lished with  Fenwick,  the  representative  of  "  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  "  intei'csted  at  Saybrook;  iind,  in  KUl,  he  proposed 
to  wait  '*  one  year  longer,"  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his 
company,  or  at  least  some  part  of  them.  But,  under  the 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  England,  they  hud  aban- 
doned the  thought  of  emigration,  though  not  their  friendly 
interest  in  New  England.  At  length,  in  Septend)cr,  1042, 
Connecticut  sent  to  Massachusetts  proposition,-;  "for  a  com- 
bination of  the  colonies." 
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Tlieso  propositions  reached  Boston  at  a  time  wlien  the  col- 
ony was  closely  watching  the  rage  of  parties  in  the  mother 
conntry,  and  wlien  it  was  rumored  that  a  party  in  Virginia 
was  al)ont  to  rise  for  tlie  king.  On  the  advice  of  the  elders, 
the  general  court,  then  in  session,  luid  ordered  a  fast  "chiefly 
on  account  of  the  news  out  of  England  concerning  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  parliament.''  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
September,  the  propositions  from  Connecticut  were  read  in  the 
general  court  and  referred  to  a  conunittee,  to  be  considered  of 
after  its  adjournment. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  several  colonics  waa 
that,  in  May,  16-13,  the  general  court,  which  was  then  in  ses- 
sion, chose  their  governor,  two  magistrates,  and  three  deputies, 
"  to  treat  with  their  friends  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
Plymouth,  wlio  were  come  about  a  confederacy  between 
them."  At  a  time  so  fraught  with  danger  from  their  wide 
dispersion  on  the  sea-coasts  and  rivers,  from  living  encom- 
passed with  people  of  other  nations  and  strange  languages, 
from  a  combination  of  the  natives  against  tlie  several  English 
plantations,  and  from  the  sad  distractions  in  England,  whence 
they  had  no  right  to  expect  either  advice  or  ])rotection,  "they 
conc';ived  it  their  bounden  duty  without  delay  to  enter  into  a 
present  consociation  among  themselves  for  mutual  help  and 
strength,  that,  as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects 
they  might  be  and  continue  one."  The  meeting  was  in  fact  a 
regular  convention  for  framing  a  constitution,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  selected  from  tlie  ablest  men  of  Xew  England. 
Among  others  there  came  from  Coimecticut,  Tlaynes  ;  from 
New  Haven,  Eaton  ;  from  Saybrook,  Fenton,  by  the  consent 
of  New  Haven ;  from  Plymouth,  Winslow ;  from  Massachu- 
setts, Wintlirop. 

The  articles  of  confederation,  which  were  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  gave  to  the  four  Calvinlst  governments 
the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  For 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  they  entered  into  a  lirm  and 
perpetual  league  of  offence  and  defence,  mutual  advice  and 
succor,  both  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  truths  and 
liberties  of  the  gospel,  and  for  their  nmtual  safety  and  welfare. 
It  v.-as  established  that  each  of  them  should  preserve  entirely 
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to  itself  the  "  peculiar  jnrisdietion  and  government"  witliin 
its  own  limits;  ami  with  these  the  confederaticm  was  never 
"  to  internuuMle."  The  charge  of  all  just  wars,  whether  oifen- 
sive  or  defensive,  was  to  be  apportioned  upon  the  several  juris- 
dictions according  to  the  number  of  tlieir  male  inliabitants 
from  sixteen  yeai-s  old  to  threescore,  each  jurisdiction  being 
left  to  collect  its  quota  according  to  its  own  custom  of  rating. 
In  like  equitable  proportion,  the  advantage  derived  from  war 
was  to  bo  shared.  The  method  of  repelling  a  sudden  invasion 
of  one  of  the  colonies  by  an  enemy,  whether  French,  Dutch, 
or  Indian,  was  minutely  laid  down.  For  the  concluding  of 
all  alfairs  that  conceriuMl  the  whole  confederation,  the  largest 
state,  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  territory,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion, had  no  more  delegates  than  the  least;  there  were  to  be 
chosen,  by  and  out  of  each  of  the  four  jurisdictions,  two  com- 
missioners, of  whom  every  one  was  required  to  be  "in  church 
fellowship."  These  were  to  meet  annually  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  Septend)er,  the  first  and  tiffh  of  every  five  years  at 
Bostt>n,  the  intervening  years  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and 
Plymouth  in  rotation  ;  and  to  vote  not  by  states,  but  man  by 
man. 

At  each  meeting,  they  might  choose  out  of  themselves  a 
president,  but  could  endow  him  with  no  other  power  than  to 
direct  the  comely  carrying  on  of  all  proceedings.  The  com- 
missioners were  by  a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  their  number  to 
determine  all  affairs  of  war,  peace,  and  alliances;  Indian  af- 
fairs ;  the  admission  of  new  me!rd)crs  into  the  confederacy ; 
tlie  allowing  of  any  one  of  tlio  present  confederates  to  enlarge 
its  territory  by  annexing  other  plantations,  or  any  two  of  these 
to  join  in  one  jurisdiction  ;  and  "  all  things  of  like  nature, 
which  are  the  proper  concomitants  or  consequents  of  such  a 
confederation  for  amity,  offence,  and  defence."  When  six  of 
the  eight  commissioners  could  agree,  their  vote  was  to  be 
final ;  otherwise,  the  propositions,  with  their  reasons,  were  to 
be  refern  1  to  the  four  general  courts  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Plymouth,  and  New  Haven. 

The  commissioaers  were  enjoined  to  provide  for  peace 
among  the  confederates  themselves,  and  to  secure  free  and 
Bpeedy  justice  to  pU  the  confederates  in  each  of  the  other  juris- 
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dictioiig  equally  aa  in  tlicir  own.  Tlio  runaway  Borviint  was 
to  bc!  (luliverud  tip  to  his  ina.ster,  and  tliu  fii,i,'itivo  from  juHtico 
to  tlio  ollicer  in  purHult  of  liim.  Tlio  power  of  coercing'  a 
confederato  wJio  should  break  any  of  the  articles  rested  with 
the  coniiriisHloners  for  the  other  jurindictioiiH,  ''that  both  pv.^co 
and  this  present  confederation  ini<,dit  be  enlirely  preserved 
without  violation." 

"This  perpetual  confederation  and  the  several  articles  and 
af]jreenient8  thereof,"  so  runs  its  record  of  May,  KM;},  "  being 
read  and  seriously  considered,  were  fully  allowed  and  conlinned 
by  the  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven."  On 
the  seventh  of  the  foilowin:,'  June,  Plyinouth  by  its  general 
court  gave  order  '"to  subscribo  the  same  in  its  name,  and  to 
alHx  thereto  its  seal." 

The  articles  of  the  New  England  confederacy  not  only  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  the  fugitive  slave ;  they  classed  persons 
among  the  Ki)oils  of  war,  and  the  sternest  morality  of  that  day 
doomed  captive  red  men  to  slavery.  As  early  as  1G37,  negro 
slaves  were  imported  into  New  England  from  Trovidencc  isle. 
Hut  when,  in  1(545,  a  i)arty  who  sailed  from  Boston  "for 
(ruinea  to  trade  for  negroes,"  joined  some  Loiuloners  in  de- 
taining as  prisoners  the  natives  "  whom  they  invited  upon  the 
Lord's  day  aboard  one  of  their  ships,"  and  assaulted  a  town 
which  they  burned,  killing  some  of  the  people,  a  cry  was  raised 
against  "such  vile  and  most  odious  courses,  abhorred  of  all 
good  and  just  men."  The  accused  escaped  punishment  only 
because  the  court  could  not  take  cognizance  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  foreign  lands.  In  the  next  year,  after  advice  with 
the  elders,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  bearing  "witness 
against  the  heinous  crime  of  man-stealing,"  ordered  the  ne- 
groes to  be  restored,  at  the  public  charge,  "  to  their  native 
country,  with  a  letter  expressing  the  indignation  of  the  gen- 
eral court "  at  their  wronti-s. 

Wlicn  George  Fox  visited  Barbados,  in  1G71,  ho  enjoined 
it  upon  the  planters  that  they  should  "deal  mildly  and  gently 
with  their  negroes ;  and  that,  after  certain  years  of  servitude, 
they  should  make  them  free."  His  idea  had  be.  ,  anticipated 
by  the  fellow-citizens  of  (lorton  and  Roger  AVilliajns.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  j\[ay,  1G52,  the  representatives  of  Provi- 
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denco  and  "Warwick,  perceiving  the  disposition  of  people  in 
the  colony  "  to  buy  negroes,"  and  hold  them  "  as  Klavts  for- 
ever," enacted  that  "  no  black  mankind  "  shall,  "  by  covenant, 
bond,  )r  otherwise,"  be  held  to  perpetual  service ;  the  master, 
"at  the  end  of  ten  years,  shall  set  them  free,  as  the  manner  is 
with  Englisli  servants;  and  that  man  tliat  will  not  let"  his 
slave  "go  free,  or  shall  sell  him  away,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
be  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  shall  forfeit  to  tlie  col- 
ony forty  pounds."  Now  forty  pounds  was  neai-ly  twice  the 
value  of  a  negro  slave.  The  law  was  not  enforced ;  but  the 
principle  did  not  perish. 

The  confederacy  possessed  no  direct  executive  ])ower ;  and 
it  remained  for  its  several  members  to  interpret  and  to  execute 
the  votes  of  their  commissioners.  Moreover,  Massachusetts 
too  greatly  exceeded  the  others  in  power.  Yet  the  unii.i»  lived 
or  lingered  through  forty  years ;  and,  after  it  was  cut  down, 
left  the  hope  that  a  wider  and  better  one  would  spring  from 
its  root. 

The  provision  for  the  reception  of  new  members  into  the 
confederacy  was  without  results.  The  people  beyond  the  Pis- 
cataqua  were  not  admitted,  because  "they  ran  a  different 
course  both  in  their  ministry  and  in  their  civil  administration." 
The  desire  of  the  plantations  of  Providence  was  rejected  ;  the 
request  of  the  islanders  of  Rhode  Island  was  equally  vain,  be- 
cause they  would  not  consent  to  form  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Plymouth. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  1043,  the  commissioners  of 
the  confederacy  opened  their  first  meeting  by  the  election 
of  John  Wintln-op  as  their  president.  Against  tlie  claim  of 
the  Dutch  they  allowed  the  right  of  Connecticut  to  colonize 
Long  Island,  and  they  assumed  the  office  of  protecting  the 
settlements  against  the  natives,  whose  power  was  growing 
formidable  in  proportion  as  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  but  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  weak- 
ened by  dissensions  among  themselves.  Now  that  the  Pe- 
quod  nation  was  extinct,  the  more  quiet  Narragansetts  could 
hardly  remain  at  peace  with  the  less  numerous  Mohegans. 
Anger  and  revenge  brooded  in  the  mind  of  Mianto.iomoh. 
He  hated  the  Mohegans,  for  they  were  the  allies  of  the  Eiig- 
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lisl),  by  wli-^n  lie  had  been  arnii<,'ne(l  as  a  criminal.     lie  had 
suiTerc'd  iiniin;iiities  ut  Boston,  alike  woundin<r  to  his  pride 
QB  a  fliiet'tiiiii  and   his  honor  as  a  man.     His  savage  wrath 
was  kindled  against  Uncas,  his  accuser,  whom  he  detested  as 
doubly  his  enemy— once  as  the  sachem  of  i  hostile  tribe,  and 
again  as  the  sycophant  of  the  white  men.     ilathering  his  men 
suddenly  together,  in  detiance  of  a  treaty  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  ^>Mrtius,  Miantonomoh,  accompanied  by  a  thousand 
warriors,  fell  upon  the  Mohegans.     But  his  movements  were 
as  rash  as  his  spirit  was  impetuous :  ho  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  those  whom  he  had  doomed  as  a  certain  prey  to 
his  vengeance.    By  the  laws  of  Indian  warfare,  the  fate  of  the 
captive  was  death.     Yet  Gorton  and  his  friends,  who  held 
their  lands  by  a  grant  from  Miantonomoh,  interceded  for  their 
benefactor.     The  unhaj)py  chief  was  conducted  to  Hartford  ; 
and  the  wavering  Uncas,  who  had  the  strongest  claims  to  the 
gratitude  and  protection  of  the  English,  asked  the  advice  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies.     Murder  had  ever 
been  severely  punished  by  the  Puritans !  they  had  at  Ply- 
mouth, with  the  advice  of  MaPsaehusetts,  exc(!uted  three  of 
their  own  men  for  taking  the  life  of  one  Indian ;  and  the 
elders,  to  whom  the  case  of  Miantonomoli  was  referred— finding 
that  he  had,  deliberately  and  in  time  of  quiet,  murdered  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Mohegan  chief ;  that  he  had  fomented  discontents 
against  the  English ;  and  that,  in  contempt  of  a  league,  he 
had  plunged  into  a  useless  and  bloody  war — could  not  perceive 
any  reason  for  interfering  to  save  him.     I^'.'.cas  received  his 
captive,  and,  conveying  the  hel])le8s  victim  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  put  him  to  "death.     So  per- 
ished Miantonomoli,  the  friend  of  the  exiles  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  benefactor  of  the  fathers  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  tribe  of  Miantonomoh  burned  to  avenge  the  execution 
of  their  ciiief  ;  but  they  feared  a  conflict  with  the  English, 
whose  alliance  they  vainly  solicited,  and  who  persevered  in 
protecting  the  Mohegans.  The  Narragansetts  at  last  submit- 
ted in  sullonness  to  a  peace,  of  which  the  terms  were  alike 
hateful  to  their  independence,  their  prosperity,  and  their  love 
of  revenge. 

"While  the  commissioners,  thus  unreservedly  and  without 
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appeal,  controlled  tlio  relation  of  the  native  tribes,  they,  of 
their  own  authority,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Acadia. 

Content  with  the  security  which  the  confederacy  alTorded, 
the  peoide  of  Connecticut  desired  no  ^Miarantee  for  their  insti- 
tutions from  the  government  of  En;^dand  ;  t:d<iii<;  care  only, 
by  a  regular  purchase,  to  obtain  a  title  to  the  soil  that  be- 
longed to  the  assigns  of  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island,  excluded  from  the  colonial 
union,  could  never  have  maintained  their  existence  as  a  sepa- 
rate state  had  they  not  sought  the  interference  and  protection 
of  the  mother  country  :  and  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of 
the  colony,  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  im])ortant  mission.     In 
1G43,  embarking  at  Manhattan,  ho  arrived  in  England  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Hampden.     The  parliament  had 
committed  the  affairs  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  as  governor  in  chief,  assisted  by  a  council  of  five 
peers  and  twelve  commonei's.     Among  these  commoners  was 
Henry  Yano,  who  welcomed  the  American  envoy  as  an  ancient 
friend.     The  favor  of  parliament  was  won  by  the  "printed 
Indian  labors  of  Roger  Williams,  the  like  whereof  was  not  ex- 
tant from  any  part  of  America;"  and  his  merits  as  a  mission- 
ary induced  "  both  houses  to  grant  unto  him,  and  friends  with 
him,  a  free  and  absolute  charter  of  civil  government  for  those 
parts  of  his  abode."     On  the  foui-tecnth  of  March,  1044,  the 
places  of  refuge  for  "soul-liberty,"  on  the  Narragansett  bay, 
were  incoi-porated,  "with  full  i)ower  and  authority  to  rule 
themselves,  and  such  others  as  shall  hereafter  inhabit  within 
any  part  of  the  said  tract  of  land,  by  sucli  a  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment as  by  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  they  shall  find  most  suitable  to  their  estate  and  condi- 
tion;"  "to  place  and  displace  odicers  of  justice,  as  they,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  shall  by  free  consent  agree  unto." 
To  the  Long  Parliament,  and  especially  to  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Rhode  Island  owes  its  existence  as  a  political  state. 

A  double  triumph  awaited  Williams  in  1044  (m  his  retuiT. 
to  New  England.  He  ari-ived  at  J3oston,  where  letters  from 
the  parliament  insured  him  a  safe  reception.  Eut  what  hon- 
ors were  prepared  for  thn  hnppy  negotiator  on  his  return  to 
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the  province  which  ho  had  founded  !  As  ho  reached  Sco- 
konk,  ho  found  tho  water  covered  with  a  fleet  of  canoes ;  all 
Providence  hud  come  forth  to  welcome  the  return  of  its  bene- 
factor. Ileceiving  their  successful  amoussador,  the  group  of 
boats  started  for  tho  opponite  shore ;  and,  as  they  puddled 
across  tho  stream,  lioger  Williams,  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
grateful  fellow-citizens,  "  was  elevated  and  transported  out  of 
hiniself." 

And  now  came  the  experiment  of  tho  etlicacy  of  popular 
sovereignty.     The  value  of  a  moral  principle  may  be  tried 
on  a  small  community  as  well  as  a  largo  one.     There  wero 
already  several  towns  in  tho  now  state,  filled  with  the  strangest 
and  most  incongruous  elements — Anabaptists  and  Antinomi- 
ans,  fanatics,  and  infidels,  as  its  enemies  asserted  ;  so  that,  if 
a  man  had  lost  his  religious  opinions,  he  might  have  been 
sure  to  find  them  again  in  some  village  of  Ilhodo  Island.     All 
men  were  equal ;  all  might  meet  and  debate  in  tho  publio 
assemblies  ;  all  might  aspire  to  oflicc  ;  the  people,  for  a  season, 
constituted  itself  its  own  tribune,  and  every  public  law  re- 
quired confirmation  in  the  primary  assemblies.     The  Httlo 
"  democracie,"  which,  at  the  beat  of  the  drum  or  tlie  voice  of 
tho  herald,  used  to  assemble  beneath  an  oak  or  by  the  open 
sea-side,  was  famous  for  its  '<  headiness  and  tumults,"  its  stormy 
town-meetings,  and  the  angry  feuds  of  its  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds ;  but,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  polo,  the  popular  will 
instinctively  pursued  the  popular  interest.    Amidst  the  jarring 
quarrels  of  rival  statesmen  in  the  plantations,  good  men  were 
chosen  to  administer  the  government ;  and  the  spirit  of  mercy, 
of  liberality  and  wisdom,  was  impressed  on  its  legislation. 
"  Our  popularitie,"  say  their  records  for  May,  1647,  "  shall  not, 
as  some  conjecture  it  will,  prove  an  anarchie,  and  so  a  common 
tirannie ;  for  we  are  exceeding  desirous  to  preserve  every  man 
safe  in  his  person,  name,  and  estate." 

Yet  danger  still  menaced.  The  executive  council  of  state 
in  England,  in  April,  1051,  granted  to  Coddington  a  commis- 
sion for  governing  the  islands ;  and  such  a  dismemberment 
of  the  territory  of  the  narrow  state  must  have  terminated  in 
the  division  of  the  remaining  soil  between  the  adjacent  gov- 
ernments.    Wiiiiauis  uguiu  returned  to  England :  and,  with 
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John  Clarke,  his  colleague  in  the  mission,  was  again  success- 
ful. The  dangerous  commission  was  vacated,  and,  on  the 
second  of  October,  1652,  the  charter  and  union  of  what  now 
forms  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  coniiruied.  The  general 
assembly,  in  its  gratitude,  desired  that  Williams  might  himself 
obtain  from  the  sovereign  authority  in  England  an  appoint- 
ment as  governor,  for  a  year,  over  the  whole  colony.  But,  if 
gratitude  blinded  the  province,  ambition  did  not  blind  its 
envoy.  AVilliams  refused  to  sanction  a  measure  which  would 
have  furnished  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  and  was  content 
with  the  honor  of  doing  good.  Ills  success  with  the  executive 
council  was  due  to  the  intercession  of  Sir  Henry  Yane.  ''  Un- 
der God,  the  sheet-anchor  of  Rhode  Island  was  Sir  Henry." 
"  From  the  first  beginning  of  the  Providence  colony,"  thus,  in 
1654,  did  the  town-meeting  address  Sir  Henry  Vane,  "you 
have  been  a  noble  and  true  friend  to  an  outcast  and  despised 
people  ;  we  have  ever  reaped  the  sweet  fruits  of  your  constant 
loving-kindness  and  favor.  We  have  long  been  free  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  wolvish  bishoi)s  ;  we  have  sitten  dry  from  the 
streams  of  blood  spilt  by  the  Avars  in  our  native  country.  We 
have  not  felt  the  new  chains  of  the  Presbyterian  tyrants,  nor 
in  this  colony  have  we  been  consumed  by  the  over-zealous  fire 
of  the  (so  called)  godly  Christian  magistrates.  We  have  not 
known  what  an  excise  means  ;  we  have  almost  forgotten  what 
tithes  are.  We  have  long  drunk  of  the  cup  of  as  great  lib- 
erties as  any  people,  that  we  can  hear  of,  under  the  whole 
heaven.  When  we  are  gone,  our  posterity  and  children  after 
us  shall  read,  in  our  town  records,  your  loving-kindness  to  us, 
and  our  real  endeavor  after  peace  and  righteousness." 

Far  different  were  the  early  destinies  of  the  province  of 
Maine.  In  June,  1640,  a  general  court  was  held  at  Saco,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  lord  proprietary,  who  had  drawn  upon  paper 
a  stately  scheme  of  government,  with  deputies  and  counsell'-^rs, 
a  marshal  and  a  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue,  chancellors, 
and  a  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  every  thing  that  the  worthy 
old  man  deemed  essential  to  his  greatness.  Sir  Ferdinando  had 
"  travailed  in  the  cause  above  forty  years,"  and  expended  above 
twenty  thousand  pounds ;  yet,  in  1(542,  all  the  regalia  which 
Thomas  Gorges,  his  trusty  and  wcll-bclovcd  cousin  and  deputy, 
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could  find  in  the  principality,  were  not  enough  for  the  scanty 
furniture  of  a  cottage.     Agamenticus,  though  in  truth  but  "  a 
poor  village,"  soon  became  a  chartered  borough ;  like  another 
Eomulus,  the  veteran  soldier  resolved  to  perpetuate  his  name, 
and  the  land  round  York,  known  transiently  as  Gorgeana,  be- 
came as  good  a  city  as  seals  and  parchment,  a  nominal  mayor 
and  aldermen,  chancery  court  and  court-leet,  sergeants  and 
white  rods,  can  make  of  a  town  of  less  than  three  hundred 
inhabitants  and  its  petty  officers.     Yet  the  nature  of  (rorges 
was  generous,  and  his  piety  sincere.     lie  sought  pleasure  in 
doing   good;    fame,  by   advancing   Christianity   among   the 
heathen ;  a  durable  monument,  by  erecting  houses,  villages, 
and  towns.     The  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ealeigh,  he  ad- 
hered to  schemes  in  America  for  almost  half  a  century ;  and, 
long  after  he  became  convinced  of  their  unproductiveness,  was 
still  bent  on  plans  of  colonization,  at  an  age  when  other  men 
are  but  preparing  to  die  with  decorum.     Firmly  attached  to 
the  monarchy,  he  never  disobeyed  his  king,  except  that,  as  a 
churchman  and  a  Protestant,  he  refused  to  serve  against  the 
Huguenots.     When  the  wars  in  England  broke  out,  the  sep- 
tuagenarian royalist  buckled  on  his  armor  and  gave  his  last 
strength  to  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Charles.    In  Amer- 
ica, his  fortunes  had  met  with  a  succession  of  untoward  events. 
The  patent  for  Lygonia  had  been  purchased  in  16i3,  by  Rigby, 
a  republican  member  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  a  dispute 
ensued  between  the  deputies  of  the  respective  proprietaries. 
In  vain  did  Cleaves,  the  agent  of  Rigby,  in  1644,  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Massachusetts  ;  the  colony  warily  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  strife.    Both  aspirants  now  solicited  the  Bay  magis- 
trates to  act  as  umpires.    In  June,  1G45,  the  cause  was  learnedly 
argued  in  Boston,  and  the  decree  of  the  court  was  oracular. 
Neither  party  was  allowed  to  have  a  clear  right;  and  both 
were  enjoined  to  live  in  peace.     But  how  could  Vines  and 
Cleaves  assert  their  authority  ?    On  the  death  of  Gorges,  the 
people  repeatedly  wrote  to  his  heirs.    No  answer  was  received ; 
and  such  counnissioncrs  as  had  authority  from  Europe  gradu- 
ally withdrew.      There  was  no  relief  for  the  colonists  but  in 
themselves;  and,  in  July,  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  Piscataqua, 
Gurgcaua,  and  Wells,  following  the  American  precedent,  with 
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free  and  unanimous  consent  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
politic  for  the  purposes  of  self-government.  Massachusetts 
readily  offered  its  protection.  In  May,  1652,  the  great  charter 
of  the  Bay  company  was  unrolled  before  the  general  court  in 
Boston  ;  and,  "  upon  perusal  of  the  instrument,  it  was  voted 
that  this  jurisdiction  extends  from  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  river  Merrimack,  and  three  miles  more,  north,  be  it  one 
hundred  miles,  more  or  lesse,  from  the  sea  ;  and  tlien  upon  a 
straight  line  east  and  west  to  each  sea."  The  words  were  pre- 
cise. Nothing  remained  but  to  find  the  latitude  of  a  point 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  remotest  waters  of  the  Merri- 
mack, and  to  annex  the  territory  of  Maine  which  lies  south  of 
that  parallel ;  for  the  grant  to  Massacliusetts  was  prior  to  the 
patents  under  which  Rigby  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges  had  been 
disputing.  The  "  engrasping  "  Massachusetts  promptly  de- 
spatched commissioners  to  the  eastward  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment. The  remonstrances  of  the  loyalist  Edward  Godfrey, 
then  governor  of  the  province,  were  disregarded  ;  and  one 
town  after  another,  yielding  in  part  to  menaces  and  armed 
force,  gave  in  its  adhesion.  Every  man  was  confirmed  in  his 
possessions ;  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Episcopalians  was  un- 
harmed ;  the  privileges  of  citizensliip  were  extended  to  all 
inhabitants ;  and  the  eastern  country  gradually,  yet  reluctantly, 
submitted  to  the  change.  When,  in  1(556,  the  claims  of  the 
proprietaries  were  urged  before  Cromwell,  many  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  of  York,  Kittery,  Wells,  Saco,  and  Cape  Por- 
poise, yet  not  a  majority,  remonstrated.  To  sever  them  from 
Massachusetts  would  be  to  them  "  the  subverting  of  all  civil 
order."  By  following  the  most  favorable  interpretation  of  its 
charter,  Massachusetts  extended  its  frontier  to  the  islands  in 
Casco  bay. 

In  1644,  the  year  after  the  confederation  of  the  four  Cal- 
vinist  colonies,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  was  brought 
nearer  to  its  present  form.  Tlie  discontent  of  the  deputies  at 
the  separate  negative  of  the  assistants  came  to  its  height,  when, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  general  court,  the  assistants  and  the  dej)u- 
ties  sitting  together  reversed  a  decision  of  the  lower  court,  and 
the  assistants,  l)y  their  separate  act,  immediately  rc^stored  it. 
The  time  had  come  for  a  change;  but,  instead  of  the  old 
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proposition  to  take  from  tlie  magistrates  tlieir  negative,  and  so 
introduce  tlie  system  of  one  irresponsible,  absolute  chamber, 
better  thoughts  arose  ;  and,  '>  as  the  groundwork  for  govern- 
ment and  order  in  the  issuing  of  business  of  greatest  and  high- 
est consequence,"  it  was  agreed  that  the  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties should  sit  in  separate  chambers,  each  of  which  should  have 
the  right  to  originate  orders  and  laws,  and  each  have  a  negative 
on  the  acts  of  the  other.  So  far  the  form  of  the  Massachusetts 
government  was  established  as  it  now  exists ;  but  as  yet  no 
separate  negative  was  allowed  to  the  governor. 

Wit'i  the  increase  of  English  freedom,  the  dangers  which 
had  menaced  Massachusetts  appeared  to  pass  away ;  its  gov- 
ernment  began  to  adventure  on  a  more  lenlont  policy;  the 
sentence  of  exile  against  AVheclwright  was  rescinded ;  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  extend  the  franchises  of  the  company  to 
those  who  were  not  church  members,  provided  "  a  civil  agree- 
ment among  all  the  English  could  be  formed  "  for  asserting 
the  common  liberty.     For  this  purpose,  letters  were  written 
to  the  confederated  states ;  but  the  want  of  concert  defeated 
the  plan.     The  law  which,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  threatened 
obstinate  Anabaptist  with  exile,  was  not  designed  to  be  en- 
forced.    "Anabaptism,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  famous 
argument  for  liberty,  "  is  as  much  to  be  rooted  out  as  anything 
that  is  the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  public  interest." 
The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  reasoned  more  mildly.      The 
dangers  apprehended  from  some  wild  and  turbulent  spirits, 
"whose  conscience  and   religion  seemed  only  to  sett  forth 
themselves  and  raise  contentions  in  the  country,  did  provoke 
us" — such  was  their  language  in  IGIG— "to  provide  for  our 
safety  by  a  law,  that  all  such  should  take  notice  how  unwel- 
come they  should  be  unto  us,  either  comeing  or  staying.     But 
for  such  as  dillerfrom  us  only  in  judgment,  and  live  peaceably 
amongst  us,  such  have  no  cause  to  con  plain;  for  it  hath  never 
beene  as  yet  putt  in  execution  against  any  of  them,  although 
such  are  known  to  live  amongst  us."     Even  two  of  the  presi- 
dents of  Harvard  College  were  Anabaptists. 

While  dissenters  were  thus  treated  with  an  equivocal  toler- 
ation, no  concessions  were  made  toward  the  jrovernment  in 
England.     It  was  the  creed  of  even  the  most  loyal  deputy. 
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that,  "if  the  king,  or  any  party  from  him,  should  attempt  any- 
thing against  this  commonwealth,"  it  was  the  common  duty 
"  to  spend  estate,  and  life,  and  all,  without  scruple,  in  its  de- 
fence ;  "  that,  "  if  the  parliament  itself  should  hereafter  be  of 
a  malignant  spirit,  then,  if  the  colony  have  strength  sufficient, 
it  may  withstand  any  authority  from  thence  to  its  hurt." 
Massachusetts  called  itself  "  a  perfect  republic."  Nor  was  the 
expression  a  vain  boast.  The  commonwealth,  by  force  of 
arms,  preserved  in  its  harbors  a  neutrality  between  the  ships 
of  the  opposing  English  factions ;  and  the  law,  which  placed 
death  as  the  penalty  on  any  "  attempt  at  the  alteration  of  the 
frame  of  polity  fundamentally,"  was  well  understood  to  be 
aimed  at  those  who  should  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
parliament.  The  establishment  of  a  mint,  in  1052,  was  an 
exercise  of  sovereignty.  The  silver  shilling,  stamped  with  the 
image  of  a  pine-tree,  was  largely  coined. 

Whilst  the  public  mind  was  agitated  with  discussions  on 
liberty  of  conscience  and  independence  of  English  jurisdiction, 
the  community,  in  this  infancy  of  popular  government,  was 
disturbed  with  a  third  "  great  question  about  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates  and  the  liberty  of  the  people." 

The  oldest  dispute  in  the  colony  was  of  1032,  and  related 
to  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  governor.  In  lO'U,  on 
occasion  of  dividing  the  town  lands,  "men  of  the  inferior 
sort  were  chosen  "  in  Boston.  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians, 
maintained  that  treaties  should  not  be  made  without  consult- 
ing the  coinnions.  The  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  was  as- 
serted in  1030,  even  to  the  neglect  of  Winthro]-*,  "lest  there 
should  be  a  governor  for  life."  Like  symptoms  broke  out  in 
the  next  five  years.  "When  one  of  the  elders  proposed  that 
tlie  place  of  governor  should  be  held  for  life,  the  deputies 
immediately  resolved  that  no  magistrate  of  any  kind  should 
be  elected  for  more  than  a  year.  Tl)e  magistrates  once  nom- 
inated several  persons  for  office  ;  and  every  one  of  their  can- 
didates was  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  of  the 
ministers  attempted  to  dissuade  the  freemen  from  choosing  the 
same  officers  twice  in  succession,  they  disliked  the  interference 
of  the  advisor  more  tlian  thoy  loved  the  doctrine  of  frequent 
change,  and  re-elected  the  old  magistrates  almost  without  ex- 
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ception.  The  condition  of  a  new  colony  wliich  discarded  the 
legislation  of  the  mother  country  necessarily  left  many  things 
to  the  opinions  of  the  executive.  The  people  were  loud  in 
demanding  a  government  of  law,  and  not  of  discretion.  No 
sooner  had  Winthrop  pleaded  against  the  establishment  of 
an  exact  penalty  for  every  offence — because  justice,  not  less 
than  mercy,  imposed  the  duty  of  regulating  the  punishment 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case — than  they  raised  the  cry  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  refused  the  hope  of  clemency,  when  it 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  capricious  judgments  of  a  magis- 
trate. The  authority  exercised  by  the  assistants  during  the 
intervals  between  the  sessions  became  a  subject  of  apprehen- 
sion. A  majority  of  the  dej)uties  proposed,  to  substitute  a 
joint  commission.  The  proposition  being  declined  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  patent,  they  then  desired  to  reserve  the  ques- 
tion for  further  deliberation.  When  to  this  it  was  answered 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  assistants  would  act  according  to 
the  power  and  trust  which  they  claimed  by  the  charter,  the 
deputies  rejoined,  by  their  spealcer,  Hawthorne :  "  You  will 
not  be  obeyed." 

In  1G4.5,  the  popular  party  felt  a  consciousness  of  so  great 
strength  as  to  desire  a  struggle  with  its  opponents.  The  op- 
portunity could  not  long  be  wanting.  The  executive  magis- 
trates, accustomed  to  tutelary  vigilance  over  the  welfare  of  the 
towns,  had  set  aside  a  military  election  in  Hingham.  There 
had  been,  perhaps,  in  the  proceedings,  sufficient  irregularity 
to  warrant  the  interference.  The  affair  came  before  the  gen- 
eral court.  "  Two  of  the  magistrates  and  a  small  majority  of 
the  deputies  were  of  opinion  that  the  magistrates  exercised 
too  much  power,  and  that  the  people's  liberty  was  thereby  in 
danger;  while  nearly  half  the  depntic-^,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
magistrates,  judged  that  authority  was  over-much  slighted, 
which,  if  not  remedied,  would  endanger  the  commonwealth 
and  introduce  a  mere  democracy."  The  two  branches  being 
at  variance,  a  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  the  elders  was 
proposed.  But  "  to  this  the  deputies  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent ;  for  they  knew  that  many  of  the  elders  were  more  care- 
ful to  uphold  the  honor  and  power  of  the  magistrates  than 
themselves  well  liked  of." 
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The  root  of  tlie  disturbance  nt  Ilingham  existed  in  "a 
presbyterial  spirit,"  wliicli  opposed  the  government  of   the 
colonial  commonwealth.    Some  of  those  who  pleaded  the  laws 
of  England  against  the  charter  and  the   administration   in 
Massachusetts  had  been  committed  by  Winthrop,  then  deputy 
governor,  for  contempt  of  the  established  authority.     It  was 
proposed  to  procure  their  release  by  Ks  impeachment.     Hith- 
erto the  enemies  of  the  state  had  united  with  the  popular 
party,  and  both  had  assailed  the  charter  as  the  basis  of  A.agis- 
terial  power ;  the  former  with  the  view  of  invoking  the  inter- 
position of  England,  the  latter  in  the  hope  of  increasing  popu- 
lar  liberty.     But  the  citizens  would  not,  even  in  the  excite- 
ment of  political  divisions,  wrong  the  purest  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  factious  elements  were  rendered  harmless  by  decom- 
position.    Winthrop  aj^peared  at  the  bar  only  to  triumjDh  in 
his  acquittal,  while  his  false  accusers  were  punished  bv  fines. 
"Civil   liberty,"  said  the   noble-minded   man,   in   "a   little 
speech  "  on  resuming  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  "  is  the  proper 
end  and  object  of  authority,  and  cannot  subsist  without  it. 
It  is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which  is  good,  just,  and  honest. 
This  liberty  you  are  to  stand  for  with  the  hazard  not  only  of 
your  goods,  but,  if  need  be,  of  your  lives.     Whatsoever  cross- 
eth  this  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof." 

It  now  became  possible  to  adjust  the  long-continued  differ- 
ence by  a  compromise.  The  power  of  the  magistrates  over 
the  militia  was  diminished  by  law ;  but  though  tiie  magistrates 
themselves  were  by  some  declared  to  be  but  public  servants, 
holding  «  a  ministerial  office,"  and  though  it  became  a  favorite 
idea  that  all  authority  resides  essentially  with  the  people  in 
their  body  representative,  yet  the  Ilingham  disturbers  were 
punished  by  heavy  fines,  while  Winthrop  and  his  friends  re- 
tained the  affectionate  confidence  of  the  colony. 

The  court  of  Massachusetts  was  ready  to  concede  the  en- 
joyment of  religious  worship  under  Presbyterian  forms ;  yet 
its  discontented  enemies,  defeated  in  their  hope  of  a  union 
with  the  popular  party,  determined  to  rally  on  the  principle 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  had  been  rapidly  making  pro<»-- 
ress.  Many  books  had  come  from  England  in  defenceof  tol- 
eration.   Many  of  the  court  were  well  inclined  to  suspend  the 
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law8  against  Anabaptists,  and  the  order  subjecting  strangers 
to  the  supervision  of  the  magistrates ;  and  Wiuthrop  thouglit 
that  ''tlie  rule  of  liospitality  recpiired  more  moderation  and 
Indulgence."  In  Boston,  a  powerful  liberal  party  already 
openly  existed  ;  but  the  a})parent  purpose  of  advancing  reli"-- 
ious  freedom  was  made  to  disguise  measures  of  the  deadliest 
hostility  to  the  frame  of  civil  government.  The  nationality 
of  New  England  was  in  danger.  William  Vassal,  of  Scituate, 
was  the  chief  of  the  "busy  and  factious  spiiits,  always  oppo- 
site to  the  civil  governments  of  the  country  and  the  way  of 
its  churches ; "  and,  at  the  same  time,  through  his  brother,  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  of  the  conunission  for 
the  colonies,  he  possessed  influence  in  England. 

The  new  party  desired  to  subvert  the  charter  government, 
and  introduce  a  general  governor  from  England.  They  en- 
deavored to  acquire  strength  by  rallying  all  the  materials  of 
opposition.  The  frienc'  of  Presbyterianism  were  soothed  by 
hopes  of  a  triumph  ;  the  democratic  party  was  assured  that 
tlie  government  should  be  more  popular ;  while  the  penurious 
were  provoked  by  complaints  of  unwise  expenditures  and  in- 
tolerable  taxations.  But  the  jieople  refused  to  be  deceived; 
the  petition  to  the  general  court  for  redress  of  grievances  had 
with  difficulty  obtained  the  signatures  of  seven  men,  and  of 
these  some  were  sojourners  in  the  colony,  who  desired  only  an 
excuse  for  appealing  to  England.  Written  in  a  spirit  of  wan- 
ton insult,  it  introduced  every  topic  tliat  had  been  made  the 
theme  of  party  discussion,  and  asserted  that  there  existed  in 
the  country  no  settled  form  of  government  according  to  the 
laws  of  England.  A  thorough  reformation  was  demanded  ; 
"  if  not,"  add  the  nvnonstrants,  "  we  shall  be  necessitated  to 
ap])ly  our  humble  desires  to  both  houses  of  parliament ; "  and 
in  the  English  parliament  Presbyterianism  was  become  the 
ruling  ])ower. 

In  lG-40,  Gorton  carried  his  complaints  to  the  mother  coun- 
f-j,  and,  though  unaided  by  personal  influence  or  by  power- 
ful friends,  succeeded  in  all  his  wishes.  At  this  juncture,  an 
order  respecting  his  claims  arrived  in  Boston,  and  was  couched 
in  term?,  wliich  involved  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  parliament 
to  reverse  the  decisions  and  control  the  government  of  Massa- 
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ehiisetts.  ILul  tlio  Lonf^  Parliaincnt  revoked  the  patent  of 
Massaclmsetta,  the  Stuarts,  on  their  restoration,  would  have 
found  not  one  chartered  goveniinent  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
tenor  of  American  liistorj  wouhl  have  been  clian<;ed.  The 
people  rallied  with  great  unanimity  in  HU])port  of  their  magis- 
trates. A  law  had  been  drawn  up  conferring  on  all  residents 
e(pial  power  in  town  affairs,  and  enlarging  the  constituency  of 
the  state.  It  was  deemed  safe  to  defer  the  enactment  till  the 
present  controversy  should  be  settled  ;  the  order  against  Ana- 
baptists was  left  unrepealed ;  and,  notwithstanding  strong 
opposition  from  the  friends  of  toleration  in  Boston,  it  was 
resolved  to  convene  a  synod  to  give  counsel  on  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity. 

In  JN'ovember,  ICAG,  the  general  court  assembled  for  tlio 
discussion  of  the  usurpations  of  parliament  and  the  dangers 
from  domestic  treachery.     The  elders  did  not  fail  to  attend  in 
the  hour  of  gloom.     One  faithless  deputy  was  desired  to  with- 
draw ;  and  then,  with  closed  doors,  that  the  consultation  might 
remain  in  the  breast  of  the  court,  the  nature  of  the  relation 
with  England  was  made  the  subject  of  debate.     After  much 
deliberation,  ii  Avas  agreed  that  Massachusetts  owed  to  Eng- 
land the  same  allegiance  as  the  free  Ilanse  Towns  had  rendered 
to  the  empire ;  as  jS"ormandy,  when  its  dukes  were  kings  of 
England,  had  paid  to  the  monarchs  of  France.     It  was  resolved 
not  to  accept  a  new  charter  from  the  parliament,  for  that 
would   imply  a  surrender   of  the  old.      Besides,  parliament 
granted  none  but  by  way  of  ordinance  which  the  king  miglit 
one  day  refuse  to  confirm,  and  always  made   for   itself   an 
express  reservation  of  "a  supreme  power  in  all  things,"     The 
elders,  after  a  day's  consultation,  confirmed  the  decision:  "If 
parliament  should  be  less  inclinable  to  us,  we  nuist  wait  upon 
Providence  for  the  preservation  of  our  just  liberties," 

The  colony  then  proceeded  to  exercise  the  independence 
which  it  claimed.  The  general  court  summoned  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  security  into  its  presence,  Ptobert  Childe  and 
his  companions  appealed  to  tlie  commissioners  in  England, 
The  appeal  was  not  admitted,  "  The  charter,"  he  urged,  "  does 
but  create  a  corporation  within  the  realm,  subject  to  English 
laws,"     "  Plantations,"  replied  the  court,  "  are  above  the  j-ank 
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of  an  ordinary  corporation ;  they  have  been  esteemed  other 
than  towns,  yea,  than  many  cities.  C.^olonies  arc  tlic  fonnda- 
tions  of  great  coniinonwealHis.  It  is  tlio  fruit  of  pride  and 
folly  to  despise  the  day  of  small  tilings." 

To  the  parliament  of  England  which  was  then  Presbyte- 
rian, the  Icgislatnre  remonstrated  against  any  assertion  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  that  body  in  these  words  : 

"  An  order  from  England  is  prejudicial  to  our  chartered 
liberties,  and  to  our  well-being  in  this  remote  part  of  tlie  world. 
Times  may  be  changed  ;  for  all  things  here  below  arc  subject 
to  vanity,  and  other  princes  or  parliaments  miiy  arise.  Let  not 
succeeding  generations  have  cause  to  lament  and  say,  England 
sent  our  fathers  forth  with  happy  liberties,  which  they  enjoyed 
many  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  enmity  and  opposition  of 
the  prelacy,  and  other  potent  adversaries ;  and  yet  these  liber- 
ties were  lost  in  the  season  when  England  itself  recovered  its 
own.  We  rode  out  the  dangers  of  the  sea :  shall  we  perish  in 
port  ?  We  have  not  admitted  appeals  to  your  authority,  being 
assured  they  cannot  stand  with  the  liberty  and  i)ower  granted 
us  by  our  charter,  and  would  be  destructive  to  all  government. 
These  considerations  are  not  new  to  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, the  records  whereof  bear  witness  of  the  wisdom  and 
faithfulness  of  our  ancestors  in  that  great  council,  who,  in  those 
times  of  darkness  when  they  acknowledged  a  supremacy  in 
the  Roman  bishops  in  all  causes  ecclesiaslical,  yet  would  not 
allow  appeals  to  Rome. 

"  The  wisdom  and  experience  of  that  great  council,  the 
English  parliament,  are  more  able  to  prescribe  rules  of  gov- 
ernment and  judge  causes  than  such  poor  rustics  as  a  wilder- 
ness can  breed  up ;  yet  the  vast  distance  between  England  and 
these  parts  abates  the  virtue  of  the  strongest  influences.  Your 
councils  and  judgments  can  neither  be  so  well  grounded,  nor 
so  seasonal)ly  applied,  as  might  either  be  useful  to  us,  or  safe 
for  yourselves,  in  your  discharge,  in  the  great  day  of  account. 
If  any  miscarriage  shall  befall  us  when  we  have  the  govern- 
ment in  our  own  hands,  the  state  of  England  shall  not  answer 
for  it. 

"  Continue  your  favorahle  aspect  to  these  infant  planta- 
tions, that  we  may  still  rejoice  and  bless  our  God  under  your 
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«lia,iow,  and  Ik.  ||i,.,v  hIIII  nourlslnMl  with  Iho  M-an.iMi  and 
down  of  lu.avcn.  Co.ilinu  our  lil.i.rlic.M ;  disiM.mitciiaiici.  ,„ir 
ononiics,  (h,.  .lisdiHuM-H  of  our  pcaco  iiiidcr  i)ivtriic(!  «,f  <„ir 
iiijiislii-i..  A  o-nui.MiH  ti'Htiiuoi.y  of  ;^-„i,r  w„i,ted  favor  will 
oblige  IIS  and  our  i)(»stc<ritv." 

In  111..  Hai.u"  spirit,  K.lward  Winslow,  Hit,  a^'ciil,  for  Massa- 
.•lins(.(ts  in   Knnland,  iMil.li.'ly  d(.niV,|  that  tho   iiirisdicficn  of 
parliaincnl  .-.Mcn.K.d  to  Ainrnra.    -  If  the  |.arliaMu.nt  of  Kii-r. 
liind  should  iniposo  laws  upon  ns,  havin-?  no  hm-uvssi.s  in  tho 
houso  of  conimons,  nor  capablo  of  a  sinnnions  by  reason  of  tho 
vast  distances  wo  should  loso  tin.  lihcrties  and  fivedom  of  Ku-- 
lish  indocd."     In  tho  Loni,'  Parlianiont,  the  doctrinoof  colonial 
equality  was  received  with  favor.     "Sir  Ih-nry  \'an(.,  thouj^di 
lio  niio-ht  have  taken  occasion  a.irainst  the  col(»nv  for  sonic  (Us. 
lionor  which  he  apprehended  to  have  been  nnjiistly  put  upon 
]iiin  there,  yet  showed  himself  a  trii..  friend  to"  Xew  Kn^dand, 
and  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ^^enerous  mind."     In    l(;47,  aftiu' 
iunple   deliberati..n,   the   committee  of   i)ar!iament   inan-nani- 
iiiously  re|)lie(l :  '•  We  encourap;   no  appeals    from   your  [iis- 
tico.     We  li'ave  you  with  all  the  freed(.m  an<l  lalituilo  that 
may,  in  any  n-spect,  bi.  duly  chiimed  by  you." 

Hardly  live-and-twenty  persons  couhi  be  found  in  ]\ras8a- 
eluisetts  to  join  in  a  complaint  a^j^ainst  the  strictness  of  tho 
government;  and  when  the  discontented  introduced  tho  dis- 
pute into  the  eh-cfions,  their  candidates  wore  routed. 

The  people  and  tlio  elders  were  in  harmony ;  aiul  the  ri'la- 
tion  t,f  tho  church  to  the  state  was  now  more  elaborately  in- 
wrou-ht  into  the  laws.     The  synod  which  lirst  convened  at 
(^imbrid.ov,  in  Septend)er,  KMH,  after  two  adjournments  and 
nearly  two  years  of  rellectioii,  framed  what  thev  called  a  "  Plat- 
fonn  of  church  discipline  gathered  out  of  the  word  of  God."   In 
the  main,  it  upheld  tho  principle  of  the  independence  of  each 
church  :  but  it  suifored  couiu-ils,  composed  of  elders  and  other 
messengers  of  churches,  to  advise,  to  admonish,  and  to  with- 
hold fellowsliip  fi-om,  a  church,  hut  not  to  exercise  censures  in 
tho  way  of  discipline,  nor  any  act  of  authority  or  jurisdicti(.n. 
If  any  church  should  rend  itself  from  the  communion  of  tho 
other  cliurches,  noiu.  but  tho  magistrate  might  put  forth  co- 
ercive power.     Tho  general  court,  to  whom  \]io  Tlatform  was 
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refi;n'((l  for  conBidcMMtioii  and  iiccciplaiKJo,  turdily  Hiilmiitlcfl  if, 
to  llio  jiid^Miictit  iiiid  ii|»|)n)I):itiMti  of  the  wivend  cliiirclit-s  wiili- 
ill  till!  jiii'isdictioii.  Not  till  ( )«'tol)»T,  Kir.I,  did  tlu;  Ic^MHliitiirc. 
f^'ivu  tlicir  own  tcstiiiioiiy  to  thin  hook  of  discipliiu!,  that  in 
HuhstiiiKH!  it  WiiH  what  "  iJicy  Imd  practinc^d  aii«l  did  kliovo." 
Ill  thirt  way  the  ('on^rri-^^Mtioiial  dmrchcs  of  MuHWudiusettH 
planted  theiii.selveH  hetween  the  ^ov(,'rriment  hy  preHhyters  on 
the  one  Hi(h',  and  llie  iui'onne(^ted  independenee  of  eaeh  indi- 
viduui  association  on  the  other. 

Tiie  Lon;;  I'arlianient  asserted  its  power  (jver  the  royalist 
colonies  in  {jjeneral  terms,  whieli  Mjeiiied  alike  to  threaten  the 
plantations  of  the  north;  and,  afl(!r  royalty  was  aholished,  it 
invited  Massatfliiisetts  to  receive  a  new  patent,  and  to  hold 
eourtH  and  issue  warrants  in  its  naiin!.  lint  the  iikmi  of  that 
eoinmonwealth  weix;  too  wary  to  iiii!r<^'(!  their  ri^dits  in  the  acts 
of  a  ^'overninent  which,  as  they  saw,  was  ])assin<^  away.  In 
a  pnhlic  state  pa|)er,  they  nifused  to  submit  to  its  recpiisitions, 
and  yi!  never  carried  th(;ir  remonstrance  Ixiyond  the  point 
which  their  charter  appeared  to  tli(;m  to  warrant. 

In  1  551,  after  tlie  successes  of  ('romwell  in  Irelan<l,  he  of- 
fered the  inliahitants  of  New  Kn^^dand  estates  and  a  settlement 
in  the  island.  His  olTers  were  detdiniid;  for  tlie  emif^'rants 
loved  their  land  of  refn<jfe,  where  their  own  conra^^^c  and  toils 
had  established  "the  liberties  of  the  ^'ospel  in  its  |)urity." 
Onr  •government,  they  sf-d  anion;,'  themselves,  "  is  the  hap- 
piest and  wisest  this  day  in  tlie  world." 

The  war  which  was  carried  on,  from  Ififil  to  lOr)^  between 
En^dand  and  Holland,  hardly  disturbed  tlie  traiKjnillity  of  tlie 
colonies.  The  western  settlements,  which  would  have  suffered 
extreme  misery  from  a  combined  attack  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Dutch,  were  earnest  for  attemptin^r  to  reduce  IS'ew  Amsterdam, 
and  thus  to  carry  the  boundary  of  Xew  Eni,dand  to  the  Dela- 
ware. At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  three  of 
the  four  united  colonies  declared  for  war  ;  yet  the  dissentient 
Massachusetts  interposed  delay;  cited  the  oi)inions  of  its  elders 
that  "it  was  most  agreeable  to  the  gos])el  of  ])eace  and  safest 
for  the  colonies  to  forbear  the  use  of  the  sword  ;"  and  at  last 
refused  to  be  governed  by  the  decision.  The  refusal  was  a 
plain  breach  of  covenant,  and  led  to  earnest  remonstrance  and 
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altcrcationH.  The  nature  of  tlio  rcHcrvcd  ri'jfhts  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy  bteame  the  subject  of  animated  dis- 
eusHion  ;  and  the  union  would  have  come  to  an  end  luid  not 
Massacluisetts  receded,  though  tardily,  from  lier  interpretation 
of  tho  artick-H  ;  but  in  tlio  mean  time  the  occasion  for  war  with 
Maidiattan  had  passed  away. 

In  1054,  a  shij)  which  liad  a  sliort  ])assago  bronr^ht  word 
that  tho  European  republics  had  composed  their  strife,  before 
the  English  fleet,  which  was  sent  against  New  Netherland, 
reached  America.  There  was  peace  between  England  and 
France  ;  yet  the  English  forces,  turning  to  the  north,  made 
the  easy  conquest  of  Acadia,  an  acquisition  which  no  remon- 
strance or  complaint  could  intluce  the  protector  to  restore. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  satisfied  that  Crom- 
well's battles  were  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  and  "  the  spirits 
of  the  brethren  were  carried  forth  in  faithful  and  affectionate 
prayers  in  his  behalf."    Cromwell,  in  return,  confessed  to  them 
tluit  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Avhere  "  some,  who  were  godly," 
were  fought  into  their  graves,  was,  of  all  the  acts  of  his  life, 
that  on  Avhich  his  mind  had  the  least  quiet ;  and  he  declared 
himself  "  truly  ready  to  serve  the  brethren  and  the  chui'ches  " 
in  America.     Tho  declaration  was  sincere.     The  people  of 
New  England  were  ever  sure  that  Cromwell  would  listen  to 
their  requests,  and  would  take  an  interest  in  the  details  of  their 
condition       lie  left  them  independence,  and  favored  their 
trade.     The  American  colonies  remember  the  years  of  his 
power  as  the  period  wlien  British  sovereignty  was  for  them 
free  from  rapacity,  intolerance,  and  oppression.     lie  may  be 
called  the  benefactor  of  the  English  in  America ;  for  in  his 
time  they  enjoyed  freedom  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  government. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   PLACK   OF   PURITANISM   IN    HISTORY. 

"^^ET  the  Puritans  of  New  England  perceived  that  their 
Bee  'tiv  rested  on  the  personid  eliaracter  of  the  protector,  and 
tha-  <  .her  revohitions  were  ripening;  they,  therefore,  never 
allowed  their  vigilance  to  he  lulled.  With  the  inlluence  of 
the  elders,  the  spirit  of  independence  was  confirmed ;  but  the 
evils  ensued  tliat  are  in  some  measure  inseparable  from  a  re- 
ligious establisliment ;  the  severity  of  the  laws  was  sharpened 
against  infidelity  and  against  dissent. 

Saltonstall  wrote  from  Europe  that,  but  for  their  severities, 
the  people  of  :^rassachusetts  would  have  been  "  the  eyes  of 
God's  people  in  England."  Sir  Henry  Yane,  in  1051,  had 
urged  that  "  the  oppugncrs  of  the  Congregational  way  should 
not,^froiu  its  own  principles  and  practice,  be  taught  to  root  it 
out."  "  It  were  better,"  he  added,  "  not  to  censure  any  per- 
sons for  matters  of  a  religious  concernment."  The  elder  Win- 
throp  relented  before  his  death,  and  professed  himself  weary 
of  banishing  heretics  ;  the  younger  Winthrop  never  harbored 
a  tliought  of  intolerant  cruelty;  but  the  rugged  Dudley  was 
r.ot  mellowed  by  old  age.  "  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  our  love 
for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  that  we  should  tolerate 
error..  Idle  no  libertine."  "  Better  tolerate  hypocrites  and 
tares  than  thorns  and  briers,"  afhr  led  Cotton.  ''  Polypiety," 
echoed  Ward,  "  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  To  say 
that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience  is  impious  i-nor- 
unce."  "  Pteligion,"  said  the  melancholic  Norton,  -'arlmfts  of 
no  eccentric  motions."  Ihit  Massachusetts  was  in  the  state  of 
transition  when  expiring  bigotry  exhibited  its  worst  aspect. 

In  1051,  John  Clarke,  the  tolerant  Baptist  of  Khode  Island, 
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one  of  tlio  piuvst  uiid  most  disinterested  patriots,  as  lie  began 
to  preach  to  a  siiiall  audience  in  Lynn,  was  seized  by  the  civil 
officers.  Being  compelled  to  attend  jjublic  worship  with  the 
congregation  of  tlio  town,  he  expressed  his  aversion  by  an 
indecorum,  which  would  have  been  without  excuse  had  his 
presence  been  voluntary.  He  and  his  companions  were  tried, 
and  condemned  to  i)ay  lines  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  one 
of  them,  who  refused  to  pay,  was  whipped  unmercifully. 

Since  a  particular  form  of  worship  had  become  a  part  of 
the  civil  establishment,  irreligion  was  a  civil  offence.  Treason 
against  the  civil  government  was  treason  against  Christ ;  and 
reciprocally,  as  the  gospel  had  the  right  paramount,  blasi^hemy, 
or  what  a  jury  should  call  blasphemy,  was  the  highest  offence 
in  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  To  deny  any  book  oi  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  to  be  the  written  and  infallible  word  of  God 
was  punishable  by  fine  or  by  stripes,  and,  in  case  of  obstinacy, 
by  exile  or  death.  Absence  from  "  the  ministry  of  the  word" 
was  punished  by  a  line. 

By  degrees  the  spirit  of  the  establishment  began  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  princi])le8  of  inde[)endeney.  The  liberty  of 
prophesying  was  refused,  except  the  ai)probat!()n  of  four 
elders,  or  of  a  county  court,  had  been  obtained.  Tlic  union  of 
church  and  state  was  fast  corrupting  both.  In  1G58,  the  gen- 
eral court  claimed  for  itself,  for  the  council,  and  for  any  two 
organic  churches,  the  right  of  silencing  any  person  who  was 
not  as  yet  ordained.  The  uncompromising  Congregationah'sts 
of  Massachusetts  indulged  the  passions  of  their  English  perse- 
cutors. 

The  early  Quakers  in  Xew  England  appeared  like  a  mot- 
ley tribe  of  persons— half  fanatic,  half  insane,  and  without 
definite  purposes,  rersecution  called  them  forth  to  show 
M'hat  intensity  of  will  can  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1(550,  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin 
arrived  in  the  road  before  Boston.  There  was  as  yet  no  stat- 
ute^respecting  Quakers  ;  but,  on  the  general  law  against  heresy, 
their  trunks  wore  searched  and  their  books  Imrut  by  the 
hangman ;  "  though  no  token  could  be  found  on  them  but  of 
innocence,"  tlieir  persons  were  examined  in  search  of  signs  of 
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witchcraft;  and,  after  five  weeks'  close  imprisonment,  they 
were  tlirust  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  During  the  year,  eight 
others  were  sent  back  to  England.  Mary  Fisher  repaired 
alone  to  Adrianople,  and  delivered  a  message  to  the  Grand 
Sultan.  The  Turks  thought  her  crazed,  and  she  passed 
through  their  army  "  without  hurt  or  scoff." 

Yet  the  next  year,  althougli  a  special  law  prohibited  tho 
introduction  of  Quakers,  Mary  Dyar,  an  Antinomian  exile, 
and  Ann   Burden,  came   into  the  colony;   the   former  was 
claimed  by  her  husband,  and  taken  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  lat- 
ter was  sent  to  England.     A  woman  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  London  to  warn  the  magistrates  against  persecu- 
tion, M-as  whipped  with  twenty  stripes.     Some,  who  had  been 
banished,  came  a  second  time ;  they  were  imprisoned,  whipped, 
and  once  more  sent  away,  under  penalty  of  further  punish- 
ment if  they  returned  again.     A  fine  was  imposed  on  such  as 
should^  entertain  any  «  of  the  accursed  sect."     A  payment  of 
ten  shillings  was  the  penalty  for  being  present  at  a  Quaker 
meeting,  of  five  pounds  for  speaking  at  such  a  meeting.     In 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  pride  of  consistency  involved 
tlie  magistrates   in  acts  of  extreme  cruelty.      But   Quakers 
swarmed  where  they  were  feared.     They  came  expressly  be- 
cause they  were  not  welcome,  and  threats  were  construed  as 
invitations. 

In  1G58,  tlie  government  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonics, 
from  ^^•hi(,'h  the  younger  Winthrop  alone  had  dissented.  Will- 
ing that  the  Quakers  should  live  in  peace  in  any  other  part  of 
the  wide  world,  yet  desiring  effectually  to  deter  them  from 
coming  within  ii:s  jurisdiction,  the  general  court,  after  much 
resistance,  and  by  a  majority  of  but  a  single  vote,  banished 
them  on  pain  of  death.  "  For  the  security  of  the  flock,"  said 
Norton,  "we  pen  up  the  wolf;  but  a  door  is  purposely  left 
open  whereby  he  may  depart  at  his  pleasure."  Vain  legisla- 
tion 1  and  frivolous  apology !  The  soul,  by  its  freedom  and 
immortality,  preserves  its  convictions  or  its  frenzies  amidst 
the  tlireat  of  death. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Quakers  were  extravagant  and 
foolish ;  they  cried  out  from  the  windows  at  tho  magistrates 
VOL.  I.— 22 
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and  ministers  that  passed  by,  and  mocked  the  civil  and  reh'o-. 
ions  institutions  of  the  country.  They  riotously  interrupted 
pu]>lic  worship  ;  and  women,  forgetting  the  decorum  of  their 
sex,  and  claiming  a  scriptural  precedent  for  their  caprices, 
smeared  their  faces,  and  even  went  naked  through  the  streets. 
Prohihiting  the  coming  of  Quakers  was  not  persecution ; 
and  banishment  is  a  term  hardly  to  bo  used  of  one  who  has 
not  acquired  a  home.  The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  left 
all  in  peace  but  the  noisy  brawlers,  and  left  to  them  the  op- 
portunity of  escape.  The  four,  of  whose  death  New  England 
was  guilty,  fell  victims  rather  to  the  contest  of  will  than  to 
the  opinion  that  Quakerism  was  a  capital  crime. 

In  September,  1659,  of  four  persons  ordered  to  depart  the 
jurisdiction  on  pain  of  death,  Mary  Dyar,  a  firm  disciple  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  whose  exile  she  had  shared,  and  Nicholas 
Davis,  obeyed.     Marmaduke  Stephenson  and  William  Robin- 
son  had  come   on  purpose  to  offer  their  lives;   instead  of 
departing,  they  went  from  place  to  place  "  to  build  up  their 
friends  in   the   faith."     In   October,    Mary  Dyar   returned. 
These  three  persons  were  arraigned  on  the  sanguinary  law. 
Eobinson  pleaded  in  his  defence  the  special  message  and  com- 
mand  of    God.     "  Blessed  bo  God,  who  calls  me  to  testify 
against  wicked   and   unjust   men."     Stephenson   refused   to 
speak  till  sentence  had  been  pronounced  ;  and  then  he  impre- 
cated a  curse  on  his  judges.     :Mary  Dyar  exclaimed :  "  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done ; "  and  returned  to  the  prison  "  full 
of  joy."     From  the  jail  she  wrote  a  remonsti-ance.     "  AYere 
ever  such  laws  henrd  of  among  a  people  that  pi-ofess  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh?     Have  you  no  other  weapons  but  such  laws 
to  fight  against  spiritual  wickedness  withal,  as  you  call  it  ? " 
The  three  were  led  forth  to  execution.     "  I  die  for  Christ  " 
said  Robinson.     "We  suffer  not  as  evil-doers,  but  for  con- 
science' sake,"  were  the  last  words  of  his  companion.     Mary 
Dyar  was  reprieved  ;  yet  not  till  the  rope  had  been  fastened 
round   her  nock,  and   she   had  prepared   herself  for   death. 
Transported  with  enthusiasm,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Let  me  suffer 
as   my  brethren,  unless  you  annul  your  wicked  law."     She 
was  conveyed  out  of  the  colony ;  but,  soon  returning,  she  was 
hanged  on  Boston  common. 
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These  cruelties  excited  great  discontent.  Yet  Wiliiam 
Leddra  was  arraigned  for  the  same  cai.ses.  While  the  trial 
was  proceeding,  Wenlock  Christison,  ah-eady  banished  on  pain 
of  death,  entered  the  court,  and  struck  dismay  into  the  judges, 
who  found  their  severities  ineffectual.  Leddra  was  desired 
to^  accept  his  life,  on  condition  of  promising  to  come  no  more 
within  the  jurisdiction.     He  refused,  and  was  hanged. 

Christison  met  his  persecutors  with  undaunted  coura'i-e. 
"  By  what  law,"  he  demanded,  "  will  ye  put  me  to  deatlil »' 
"We  have  a  law,"  it  was  answered,  "and  by  it  you  are  to 
die."  "  So  said  the  Jews  to  Clirist.  But  who  empowered  you 
to  make  that  law  ? "  "  We  have  a  patent,  and  may  make  our 
own  laws."  "  Can  you  make  laws  repugnant  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ? "  "  :N'o."  "  Then  you  are  gone  beyond  your  bounds. 
Your  heart  is  as  rotten  toward  the, king  as  toward  God.  I 
demand  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  there  is  no 
law  there  to  hang  Quakers."  "  The  English  banish  Jesuits  on 
pain  of  death ;  and  with  equal  justice  we  may  banish  Quakers." 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  magistrates  were 
divided  in  pronouncing  sentence ;  the  vote  was  put  a  second 
time,  and  there  appeared  a  majority  for  the  doom  of  death. 
"What  do  you  gain,"  cried  Christison,  "  by  taking  Quakers' 
lives?  ^  For  the  last  man  that  ye  put  to  death,  here  are  five 
come  in  his  room.  If  ye  have  power  to  take  my  life,  God 
can  raise  up  ten  of  his  servants  in  my  stead." 

The  people  had  always  been  averse  to  bloodshed  ;  the  mag- 
istrates, infatuated  for  a  season,  became  convinced  of  their 
error ;  Christison,  with  twenty-seven  of  his  friends,  was  dis- 
charged from  prison;  and  tlie  doctrine  of  toleration,  with 
pledges  of  peace,  was  soon  to  be  received. 

The  victims  of  intolerance  met  deatli  bravely ;  they  would 
be  entitled  to  perpetual  honor  were  it  not  that  their  own  mad 
extravagances  occasioned  the  foul  enactment,  to  repeal  wliich 
they  laid  down  their  lives.  Causes  were  already  in  action 
which  were  fast  substituting  the  charity  of  intelligence  for 
bigotry.  It  was  ever  the  custom,  and,  in  1042,  it  became  the 
law,  in  Pu"itan  New  England,  that  "none  of  the  brethren 
shall  suffer  so  mucli  barbarism  in  their  families  as  not  to  teach 
their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable 
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them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue."     "  To  the  end 
that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers," in  1647  it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies 
"  that  every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to 
the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach 
all  children  to  read  and  write ;   and  where   any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set 
up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  in- 
struct youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university." 
The  press  began  its  work  in  1639.     "  When  New  England 
was  poor,  and  they  were  but  few  in  number,  there  was  a 'Spirit 
to  encourage  learning."     Harvard  College  was  a  favorite  from 
Its  beginning;  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  and  the  towns  in 
the  east,  often  contributed  offerings  to  promote  the  success  of 
that  "school  of  the  prophets ; "  the  gift  of  the  rent  of  a  ferry 
was  a  proof  of  the  care  of  the  state;  and  once,  at  least,  every 
family  in  each  of  the  colonies  gav    to  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge twelvepence,  or  a  peck  of  com,  or  its  value  in  unadul- 
terated wampum  peag ;  while  the  magistrates  and  wealthier 
men  were  profuse  in  their  liberality.     The  college,  in  return, 
assisted  in  forming  the  early  character  of  the  country.     In 
these  measures,  especially  in  the  laws  establishing  common 
schools,  lies  the  secret  of  the  success  and  character  of  New 
England.    Every  child,  as  it  was  born  into  the  world,  was 
lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  ordinance  of  the  country,'  and, 
in  the  statutes  of  the  land,  received,  as  its  birthright,  a  pledge 
of  the  public  care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind. 

There  are  some  who  love  to  enumerate  the  singularities  of 
the  early  Puritans.  They  were  opposed  to  wigs  ^  they  could 
preach  against  veils ;  they  denounced  long  hair ;  they  disliked 
the  cross  in  the  banner,  as  much  as  the  people  of  Paris  dis- 
liked the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons.  They  would  not  allow 
Christmas  to  be  kept  sacred ;  they  called  neither  months,  nor 
days,  nor  seasons,  nor  churches,  nor  inns,  I)y  the  names  com- 
mon in  England ;  they  revived  scripture  names  at  christcTi- 
ings.  The  grave  Eomaus  legislated  on  the  costume  of  men, 
and  their  senate  could  even  stoop  to  interfere  with  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  sex  to  which  civic  honors  were  denied;  the 
fathers  of  New  England  prohibited  frivolous  fashions  in 'their 
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own  dress ;   and  their  austerity,  checking  extravagance  even 
in  woman,  frowned  on  her  hoods  of  silk  and  her  scarfs  of 
tiffany,  extended  her  sleeve  to   the  wrist,  and   limited  its 
greatest  width  to   half  an  ell.     The  Puritans  were  formal 
and  precise  in  their  manners ;  singular  in  the  formu  of  their 
legislation.     Every  topic  of  the  day  found  a  place  in  their 
extemporaneous  prayers,  and  infused  a  stirring  interest  into 
their  long  and  frequent  sermons.     The  courts  of  Massachu- 
setts respected  in  practice  the  code  of  Moses ;  in  New  Haven, 
the  members  of  the  constituent  committee  were  called  the 
seven  pillars,  hewn  out  for  the  house  of  wisdom.     But  these 
are  only  forms,  which  gave  to  the  new  faith  a  marked  exterior, 
ir  from  the  outside  peculiarities  we  look  to  the  genius  of  the 
sect  itself,  Puritanism  had  two  cardinal  principles :  Faith  in 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  whose  will  is  perfect  right ; 
and  the  Equality  of  all  who  believe  that  his  will  is  to  be  done.' 
It  was  Eeligion  struggling  in,  with,  and  for  the  People ;  a 
war  against  tyranny  and  superstition.     « Its  absurdities,"  says 
one  of  its  scoffers,  "were  the  shelter  for  the  noble  princi- 
ples of  liberty."     It  was  its  office  to  engraft  the  new  institu- 
tions of  popular  energy  upon  the  old  European  system  of  a 
feudal  aristocracy  and  popular  servitude ;  the  good  was  per- 
manent ;  the  outward  emblems,  which  were  the  signs  of  the 
party,  were  of  transient  duration,  like  the  clay  and  ligaments 
which  hold  the  graft  in  its  place,  and  are  brushed  away  as 
soon  as  the  scion  is  firmly  united. 

The  principles  of  Puritanism  proclaimed  the  civil  magis- 
trate  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  religion  ;  and  its  haughti- 
ness in  this  respect  has  been  compared  to  "the  infatuated 
arrogance  "  of  a  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  firmness  with  which 
their  conviction  was  held,  the  Puritans  did  not  yield  to  the 
Catholics ;  and,  if  the  will  of  God  is  the  criterion  of  justice, 
both  were,  in  one  sense,  in  the  right.  The  question  arises. 
Who  shall  be  the  interpreter  of  that  will  ?  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  office  was  claimed  by  the  infallible  pon- 
tiff, who,  as  the  self-constituted  guardian  of  the  oppressed, 
insisted  on  the  power  of  dethroning  kings,  repealing  laws,  and 
subverting  dynasties.  The  principle  thus  asserted  could  not 
but  become  subservient  to  the  temporal  ambition  of  the  clergy. 
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Puritanism  conceded  no  such  power  to  its  spiritual  guides ;  the 
churcli  existed  independent  of  its  pastor,  who  owed  his  office 
to  its  free  choice;  the  will  of  the  majority  was  its  law;  and 
each  one  of  the   brethren  possessed   equal  rights  with  the 
elders.     The  right,  exercised  by  each  congregation,  of  elect- 
ing its  own  ministers  was  in  itself  a  moral  revolution ;  religion 
was  now  with  the  people,  not  over  the  people.     Puritanism 
exalted  the  laity.     Every  individual  who  had   experienced 
the  raptures  of  devotion,  every  believer,  who  in  moments  of 
ecstasy  had  felt  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God,  was  in  his 
own  eyes  a  consecrated  person,  chosen  to  do  the  noblest  and 
godliest  deeds.     For  him  the  wonderful  counsels  of  the  AI- 
miglity  had  appointed  a  Saviour ;  for  him  the  laws  of  nature 
had  been  susi)ended  and  controlled,  the  heavens  had  opened, 
earth  had  quaked,  the  sun  had  veiled  his  face,  and  Cln-ist  had 
died  and  had  risen  again ;  for  him  pi-oi^hets  and  apostles  had 
revealed  to  the  worid  the  oracles  and  the  will  of  God.     Before 
Heaven  he  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust ;  looking  out  upon 
mankind,  how  could  he  bu^  respect  himself,  whom  God  had 
chosen  and  redeemed?     He   cherished   hope;    he  possessed 
faith;  as  he  walked  the  earth,  his  heart  was  in  the  skies. 
Angels  hovered  round   his  path,  charged  to  minister  to  his 
soul;   spirits  of  darkness  vainly  leagued  together  to  tempt 
him  from  his  allegiance.      His  burning  piety  could  use  no 
liturgy;  his  penitence  revealed  itself  to  no  confessor.     He 
knew  no  superior  in  holiness.    He  could  as  little  become  the 
slave  of  priestcraft  as  of  a  despot.     He  was  'himself  a  judge 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  elders ;  and,  if  ho  feared  the  invisible 
powers  of  the  air,  of  darkness,  and  of  hell,  he  feared  nothing 
on  earth.     Puritanism  constituted  not  the   Christian  clergy, 
but  the  Cln-istian  people,  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  will ; 
and  the  issue  of  Puritanism  was  popular  sovereignty. 

The  effects  of  Puritanism  display  its  character  still  more 
distinctly.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  of  all  kinds  the  worst; 
its  fruits  are  cowardice,  idleness,  ignorance,  and  poverty: 
Puritanism  was  a  life-giving  spirit;  activity,  thrift,  intelli- 
gence, followed  in  its  train  ;  and,  as  for  courage,  a  coward 
and  a  Puritan  never  went  together. 

The  history  of  religiuus  persecution  in  New  England  is  this : 
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the  Puritans  established  a  government  in  America  such  as  the 
haws  of  natural  justice  warranted,  and  such  as  the  statutes  and 
common  law  of  England  did  not  warrant ;  and  that  was  done 
by  men  who  still  acknowledged  a  limited  allegiance  to  the 
parent  state.  The  Episcopalians  declared  themselves  the  ene- 
mies of  the  party,  and  waged  against  it  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion; Puritanism  excluded  them  from  its  asylum.  Eogcr 
Williams,  the  apostle  of  "  soul-liberty,"  weakened  civil  inde- 
pendence by  impairing  its  unity ;  and  he  was  expelled,  even 
though  Massachusetts  bore  good  testimony  to  his  spotless  vir- 
tues. Wheelwright  and  his  friends,  in  their  zeal  for  liberty 
of  speech,  were  charged  with  forgetting  their  duty  as  citizens, 
and  they  also  were  exiled.  The  Anabaptist,  who  could  not 
be  relied  upon  as  an  ally,  was  watched  as  possibly  a  foe.  The 
Quakers  denounced  the  worship  of  New  England  as  an  abom- 
ination, and  its  government  as  treason  ;  and  they  were  excluded 
on  pain  of  death.  The  fanatic  for  Calvinism  was  a  fanatic 
for  liberty ;  and,  in  the  moral  warfare  for  freedom,  his  creed 
was  his  most  faithful  counsellor  and  his  never-failing  supr^ort. 

For  "New  England  Avas  a  religious  plantation,  not  a  plan- 
tation for  trade.  The  profession  of  the  purity  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline  was  written  on  her  forehead."  "  We 
all,"  says  the  confederacy  in  one  of  the  two  oldest  of  Ameri- 
can written  constitutions,  <'  came  into  these  parts  of  America 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  peace." 
"lie  that  made  religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen, 
had  not  the  spirit  of  a  true  New  England  man."  Religion 
was  the  object  of  the  emigrants,  and  it  was  their  consolation. 
With  this  the  wounds  of  the  outcast  were  healed,  and  the 
tears  of  exile  sweetened. 

Of  all  contemporary  sects,  the  Puritans  were  the  most  free 
from  credulity,  and,  in  their  zeal  for  reform,  pushed  their 
regulations  to  what  some  would  consider  a  skeptical  extreme. 
So  many  superstitions  had  been  bundled  up  with  every  vener- 
able institution  of  Europe  that  ages  have  not  yet  dislodo-cd 
them  all.  The  Puritans  at  once  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  thraldom  to  observances.  They  established  a  worship 
purely  spiritual.  They  stood  in  prayer.  To  them  the  ele- 
ments remained  but  wine  and  bread,  and  in  comnmning  they 
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would  not  kneel      Thoy  invoked  no  Baints;  they  raised  no 
Hi  ar;  tlicy  adored  no  cruciti.v;  they  kissed  no  book;  they 
asked  no  absolution  ;  they  paid   no  tithes ;  they  sunv  in  the 
pnest  notlnng  more  sacred  than  a  man  ;  ordination  was  no 
more  than  an  approbation  of  the  olHcer,  whieh  n.ight  bo  ex- 
pressed by  the  brethren  just  as  well  as  by  other  ministers; 
ho  clunvh,  as  a  place  of  worship,  was  to  them  but  a  meetinL- 
iiouso;  they  du- no  graves  in  consecrated  earth;  unlike  their 
posterity    they  married  without  a  minister,  and  buried  the 
dead  without  a  prayer.     Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  skeptical  consideration  ;  and,  in  the  years  in  which 
Scotland  sacnhced  hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there  were  three 
victmis  in  New  England.     Dark  crimes,  that  seemed  without 
a  motive,  may  have  been  pursued  under  that  name;  I  find 
one  record  of  a  trial  for  witchcraft  where  the  prisoner  was 
proved  a  murderess. 

_      On  every  subject  but  religion  the  mildness  of  Puritan  Ic^- 
islation  corresponded  to  the  j.opular  character  of  Puritan  doc- 
trines.    Hardly  a  nation  of  Europe  has  as  yet  made  its  crimi- 
nal law  so  iiumane  as  that  of  early  New  England.     A  crowd 
of  offences  was  at  one  sweep  brushed  from  tiie  catalogue  of 
capital  crimes.     The  idea  was  never  received  that  the  forfeit- 
ure of  hfe  may  be  demanded  .   r  the  protection  of  property; 
the  punishment  for  theft,  for  burglary,  and  higliway  robber-; 
wius  far  more  mild  than  the  penalties  imposed  even  by  mod- 
ern American  legislation.     The  habits  of  the  young  promoted 
real  chastity      J  he  sexes  lived  in  social  intimacyt  and  were 
more  pure  than  the  recluse.     Marriage  was  a  civil  contract; 
and  under  the  old  charter  of  Massachusetts  all  controversies 
respecting  It  were  determined  by  the  court  of  assistants  which 
decreed  divorces   especially  for  adultery  or  desertion.     The 
rule  in  Connecticut  w.is  not  diiferent.     Separation  from  bed 
and  board  without  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  an  anomaly 
which  may  punish  the  innocent  more  than  the  guilty,  was  ab- 
horrent to  every  thought  of  that  day.     The  sanctity  of  the 
nuptial  vow  was  protected  by  the  penalty  of  death.    If  in  this 
respect  the  laws  were  more  severe,  in  another  they  were  more 
lenient  than  modern  manners  approve.     The  girl  whom  yoath 
and  affection  and  the  promise  of  marriage  betrayed  into  weak- 
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ncs8  was  censured,  pitied,  and  forgiven ;  tlie  law  com])c>llcd 
the  seducer  of  innocence  to  marry  the  person  who  liad  Im- 
posed every  obli<,'ation  by  the  concession  of  every  right.  Tlio 
law  implies  an  extroinoly  pun!  community;  in  no  other  could 
it  have  found  a  jjlaco  in  the  statute-hook. 

The  benevolence  of  tlio  Puritans  appears  from  other 
examples.  Their  thoughts  wore  always  fixed  on  posterity. 
Domestic  discipline  was  highly  vahnul ;  the  law  was  severe 
against  tlu;  undutiful  child  ;  and  it  was  severe  against  a  faith- 
less parent.  Till  1(154,  the  laws  did  not  i)ermit  any  man's 
person  to  bo  kept  in  prison  for  debt,  except  when  there  was 
an  appearance  of  some  estate  which  the  debtor  would  not 
produce.  Even  the  brute  creation  was  not  forgotten;  and 
cruelty  toward  animals  Avas  a  civil  offence.  The  sympathies 
of  the  colonists  were  wide ;  a  feeling  for  Protestant  (Jermany 
is  as  old  as  emigration  ;  and  during  the  thirty  years'  war  the 
people  of  New  England  held  fasts  and  oilered  prayers  for  the 
success  of  their  German  brethren. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  residence  of  Puritans  in  America 
wore  years  of  great  hardship  and  affliction ;  this  short  season 
of  distress  was  promptly  followed  by  abundance  and  happi- 
ness.    The  people  struck  root  in  the  soil  immediately.     They 
were,  from   the   first,  industrious,  onterjirising,  and  frugal; 
and  affluence  followed  of  course.     AVhen  persecution  ceased 
in  England,  there  were  already  in  New  England  "  thousands 
who  would  not  change  their  place  for  any  other  in  the  world ; " 
and  they  were  tempted  in  vain  with  invitations  to  the  Bahama 
isles,  to  Ireland,  to  Jamaica,  to  Trinidad.     The  purity  of  mor- 
als completes  the  picture  of  colonial  felicity.     "As  Ireland 
will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile 
livers."     One  might  dwell  there  "  from  year  to  yeai-,  and  not 
see  a  drunkard,  or  hear  an  oath,  or  incest  a  beggar.''     As  a 
consecpience,  the  average  duration  of  life  in  New  England, 
compared  with  Europe  of  that  day,  was  doubled;  and,  of  all 
who  were  born  into  the  world,  more  than  two  in  ten,  full  four 
in  nineteen,  attained  the  age  of  seventy.     Of  those  who  lived 
beyond  ninety,  the  proportion,  as  compared  with  European 
tables  of  longevity,  was  still  more  remarkabh^. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  character  of  the  early 
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Puritans  of  New  England,  for  they  were  tlio  pnrontH  of  one 
tlurd  the  whole  white  population  of  the  United  States  as  it 
was  in  18.'U.     Within  tiie  first  fifteen  years-and  there  was 
never  afterward  any  considerahle  increase  from  England— wo 
have  seen  that  there  caino  over  twenty-one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred persons,  or  four  thousand  families.     Their  descendants 
were,  m  18;;4,  not  far  from  four  millions.     Each  family  had 
imiltiplied,  on  the  average,  to  one  thousand  souls.     To' New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  they  then  constituted  half  the  popula- 
tion, they  carried  the  Puritan  system  of  free  schools ;   and 
their  example  is  spreading  it  through  the  civilized  Avorld. 

Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and  virtues 
the  glory  and  the  benefits,  of  chivalry.     Puritanism  accom- 
plished for  mankind  far  more.     If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime 
of  uitolerance,  chivalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.     The 
knights  were  brave  from  galhrntiy  of  spirit;    the  Puritans, 
from  the  fear  of  God.     The  knights  obeyed  the  law  of  honor ; 
the  Puritans  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  duty.     The  knights 
were  proud  of  loyalty ;  the  Puritans,  of  liberty.     The  knights 
did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose  smile  they  beheld  honor, 
whose  rebuke  was  disgrace ;  the  Puritans,  in  their  disdain  of 
ceremony,  would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  bend  the 
knee  to  the  King  of  kings.     Chivalry  delighted  in  outward 
show,  favored  pleasure,  multiplied  amusements,  and  degraded 
the  human  race  by  an  exclusive  respect  for  the  privileged 
classes ;  Puritanism  bridled  the  passions,  commanded  the  vir- 
tues of  self-denial,  and  rescued  the  name  of  man  from  dis- 
honor.   The  former  valued  courtesy ;  the  latter,  justice.    The 
former  adorned  society  by  graceful  refinements;   the  latter 
founded  national  grandeur  on  universal  education.     The  in- 
stitutions of  chivalry  were  subverted  by  the  gradually  increas- 
ing weight  and  knowledge  and  ojiulence  of  the  industrious 
classes ;  the  Puritans,  rallying  upon  those  classes,  planted  in 
their  hearts  the  undying  principles  of  democratic  liberty. 

The  age  of  Puritanism  was  passing  away.  Time  was 
silently  softening  its  asperities,  and  the  revolutions  of  Eng- 
hmd  prepared  an  era  in  its  fortunes.  Massachusetts  never 
acknowledged  Richard  Cromwell ;  it  read  in  the  aspect  of 
parties  the  impending  restoration. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   FALL    AND   RESTORATION    OP  THE   STUARTS. 

The  revolution,  which,  in  IfiOO,  came  to  its  end,  had  been 
in  its  origin  a  democ.-atic  revolution,  and  had  apparently  suc- 
ceeded in  none  of  its  ultitnate  purposes.     The  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  had  been  gradually  broken  by  the  increased 
authority  of  the  monarch  ;  and  the  people,  beginning  to  claim 
the  lead  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  prepared  to  contend  for 
equality  against  privilege,  as  well  as  for  freedom  against  pre- 
rogative.   The  contest  failed,  because  too  much  was  attempted. 
Immediate  emancipation  from  the  past  wa;  iit  ^jossible;  he- 
reditary inequalities  were  themaelves  endeared  to  the  nation, 
through  ilie  beneficent  institutions  v,Ith  which  they  were  con- 
nected ;  the  mass  of  the  people  was  still  buried  in  listless  igno- 
rance ;  even  for  the  strongest  minds,  public  experience  had  not 
yet  generated  the  principles  by  wh.ich  a  reconstruction  of  the 
government  on  a  popular  basis  could  have  been  safely  under- 
taken ;  and  thus  the  democratic  revolution  in  England  was  a 
failure,  alike  from  the  events  and  passions  of  the  fierce  strug- 
gle which  rendered  moderation  impossible,  and  from  the  un- 
ripeness of  the  age,  which  had  not  as  yet  acquired  the  political 
knowledge  that  time  alone  could  generate  or  gather  up. 

Charles  I.  [1629-1040],  inheriting  his  father's  belief  in  the 
unlimited  rights  of  the  king  of  England,  conspired  against  the 
national  constitution,  which  he,  as  the  most  favored  among 
the  natives  of  England,  was  the  most  solemnly  bound  to  pro- 
tect ;  and  he  resolved  to  govern  without  the  aid  of  a  parlia- 
ment. To  convene  one  was  therefore,  in  itself,  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  defeat.  The  house  of  commons,  which  assembled 
in  April,  1640,  was  filled  with  men  not  less  loyal  to  the  mon- 
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arch  than  faithful  to  the  people  ;  yet  the  king,  offended  by  its 
iimness  d,sregarded  the  wishes  of  his  more  pi-udent  friend 
and  eapnciously  dissolved  a  parliament  more  favorable  to  the 
crown  than  any  which  he  could  again  hope  for 

difhcul  .      There  were  those  who  refused  to  take  f  e  oath 
Dever  to  consent  to  alterations  in  the  church  of  England 
"Send  for  the  chief  leaders,"  wrote  Strafford,  "and  lay  tl    ni 
by  the  heels  ;  no  other  satisfaction  is  to  be  thought  of.''     But 
Strafford  was  not  without  his  enemies  among  the  royalists 
Dunng  the  suspension  of  parliament,  two  parties  in  the  crbinet 
had  deputed  witl.  each  other  for  the  em'oluments  of  dt^ot 
m.     The  mmisters  and  the  council  of  state  were  envied  by 
the  queen  and  the  courtiers  ;  and  Strafford  and  Laud  had  as 
bitter  nvals  m  t;.e  palace  as  they  had  enemies  in  the  nation 
Ihere  was  no  unity  among  the  upholders  of  absolutism 

The  ^  xpedient  of  a  council  of  peers,  convened  in  1C40  at 
.ork,  could  not  satisfy  a  people  that  venerated  representaiive 
government  as  the  most  valuable  bequest  of  its  ancestors  ;  and 
a  few  weeks  showed  clearly  that  concession  was  necessary. 
The  advisei-s  of  Charles  hesitated  from  rivalries  and  the  want 
of  plan  ;  while  the  popular  leaders  were  full  of  energy  and 
united  in  the  distinct  purpose  of  limiting  the  royal  autlmrity. 
Ihe  summons  of  a  new  parliament  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  a  surrender  at  discretion.     But,  by  the  English  con- 
stitution, the  royal  T^rerogative  was  in  some  cases  the  bulwark 
of  popular  liberty ;  the  subversion  of  the  royal  authority  made 
a  way  for  the  despotism  of  parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament,  which  met  on  tlie  third  of  Xovem- 
ber,  1C40,  was  not  originally  homogeneous.     The  usuriiations 
of  the  monarch  threatened  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  not 
less  tlian  the  liberties  of  the  people.     The  movement  in  the 
public  mind,  though  it  derived  its  vigor  as  well  as  its  ori-in 
from  the  influence  of  the  Buritans,  aimed  only  at  raisin.^^an 
impassable  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  royalty     This 
object  met  witli  favor  from  a  majority  of  the  peerage,  and 
irom  royalists  among  the  commons;  and  the  past  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court  found  opponents  in  Hyde,  the  faithful 
counsellor  of  the  Stuarts;  in  the  more  scrupulous  Falkland 
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who  inclined  to  the  popular  side,  till  he  began  to  dread  inno- 
vations from  its  leaders  more  than  from  the  king ;  and  even 
in  Capel,  afterward  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  cavaliers,  and  a 
martyr  on  the  scaS:o\d  for  his  obstinate  fidelity.  When  the 
highest  authority  in  England  began  to  belong  to  the  majority 
m  parliament,  no  republican  party  as  yet  existed  ;  the  first 
division  ensued  between  the  ultra  royalists  and  the  undivided 
friends  of  constitutional  monarchy;  and,  though  the  house 
was  in  a  great  measure  filled  with  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  moderate  royalists  united  with  the  friends  of  the  people! 
On  the  choice  of  speaker,  an  immense  majority  appeared  in 
favor  of  the  constitution. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  anticipated  danger,  and  he  desired  to 
remain  in  Ireland.     "  As  I  am  king  of  England,"  said  Charles, 
"  the  parliament  shall  not  touch  one  hair  of  your  head ; "  and 
the  reiterated  urgency  of  the  king  compelled  his  attendance. 
His  arraignment,  within  eight  days  of  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  marks  the  spirit  of  the  commons ;  his  attainder 
was  the  sign  of  their  ascendency.     «  On  the  honor  of  a  king," 
wrote  Charles,  in  April,  1641,  to  the  prisoner,  "you  shall  not%e 
harmed  in  life,  fortune,  or  honor ;  "  and,  the  fourth  day  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  the  king  sent  his  adhesion 
to  the  commons,  adding:  "If  Strafford  must  die,  it  were  char- 
ity to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday."     Men  dreaded  the  service 
of  a  sovereign  whose  love  was  so  worthless,  and  whose  pre- 
rogative M-as  so  weak ;  and  the  parliament  proceeded  without 
control  to  its  work  of  reform,     its  earliest  acts  were  worthy 
of  all  praise.     The  liberties  of  the  people  were  recovered  and 
strengthened  by  appropriate  safeguards ;  the  arbitrary  courts 
of  high  commission  and  the  court  of  wards  were  bi-oken  up ; 
the  star-chamber,  doubly  hated  by  the  aristocracy,  a^  "ever  a 
great  eclipse  to  the  whole  nobility,"  was  with  one  voice  abol- 
ished ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  rescued  from  the  para- 
mount influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  taxation,  except  by  con- 
sent,  was  forbidden.     The  princij)le  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  introduced;  and  the   kin-dom   J  England  was 
lilted  out  of  the  bondage  of  feudalism  by  a  series  of  reforms, 
which  wore  afterward  renewed,  and  which,  when  successfully 
embodied  among  the  statutes,  the  commentator  on  English  law 
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esteemed  above  Magna  Cliarta  itself.  These  measures  were 
adopted  almost  without  oj^position,  and  received  the  nearly 
unanimous  assent  of  the  nation.  They  were  truly  English 
measures,  directed  in  part  against  abuses  introduced  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  in  part  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
sovereign.  They  wiped  away  the  traces  that  England  had  been 
governed  as  a  conquered  country;  they  were  in  harmony  with 
the  intelligence  and  the  pride,  the  prejudices  and  the  wants, 
of  England.     Public  opinion  was  the  ally  of  the  parliament. 

But  an  act  declaring  that  the  parliament  should  neither  be 
prorogued  nor  dissolved,  unless  with  its  own  consent,  had  been 
m-gcd  with  pertinacity,  till  it  received  the  royal  concurrence. 
Parliament,  in  its  turn,  set  aside  the  constitution,  by  establish- 
ing its  own  paramount  authority,  and  making  itself  virtually 
irresponsible  to  its  constituents.     The  usurpation  foreboded 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  the  subjection  of  the  people. 
As  the  demands  of  the  commons  advanced,  stormy  debates 
ensued.     In  Xovember,  1C41,  the  remonstrance  on  -"lie  state 
of  the  kingdom,  an  uncompromising  manifesto  against  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  Charles,  proposed  no  specitic  reform,  but 
was  rather  a  general  and  passionate  appeal  to  popular  opinion. 
The  English  mind  was  as  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  by 
which  the  isle  is  environed  ;  the  remonstrance  was  designed  to 
increase  that  restlessness ;  in  a  house  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred members,  it  was  adopted  by  the  meagre  majority  of 
eleven.     "Had  it  not  been  carried,"  said  Cromwell  "to  Falk- 
land, "  I  should  have  sold  all  I  possess,  and  left  .the  kingdom ; 
many  honest  men  were  of  the  same  resolution."     From  the 
contest  for  ''  Engli^'h  liberties,"  men  advanced  to  the  discus- 
sion of  natural  rights ;  with  the  exj)ansion  of  their  views,  their 
purposes  ceased  to  be  definite;  reform  was  changing  into  a 
revolution  ;  and  it  was  observable  that  religious  faith  was  on 
the  side  of  innovation,  while  incredulity  abounded  among  the 
supporters  of  the  established  church  and  the  divine  right. 

The  king  had  yielded  where  he  should  have  been  firm ; 
moderati(jn  and  sincerity  would  have  restored  his  influence. 
But  when,  in  January,  1042,  attended  by  armed  men,  he  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  house  of  commons,  with  the  intent  of 
seizing  six  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  the  attempt,  so 
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bloody  in  its  purpose  and  so  illegal  in  its  course,  could  only 
justify  for  the  time  every  diminution  of  his  prerogative,  and 
drive  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to  a  gloomy  inflexibility. 
A  cliange  of  dynasty  was  not  then  proposed ;  and  England 
languished  of  a  disease  for  which  no  cure  had  been  discovered. 
It  was  evident  that  force  must  decide  the  struggle.  The  par- 
liament demanded  the  control  of  the  national  militia  with 
the  possession  of  the  fortified  towns;  to  Charles  no  alterna- 
tive remained  but  resistance  or  the  surrender  of  all  power- 
and,  unfurling  the  royal  standard,  he  began  a  civil  war.  ' 

The  contest  was  between  a  permanent  parliament  and  an 
arbitrary  king.     The  people  had  no  mode  of  intervention  ex- 
cept by  serving  in  the  armies;  they  could  not  act  as  medi- 
ators  or  as  masters.     The  parliament  was  become  a  body, 
of  which  the  duration  depended  on  its  own  will,  unchecked 
by  a   supreme   executive  or  by  an   independent  co-ordinate 
branch  of  legislation  ;   and,  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  multi- 
tudinous despot,  unbalanced  and  irrc.^ponsible  ;  levying  taxes, 
enlisting  soldiere,  commanding  the  navy  and  the  army,  enact^ 
mg  laws,  and  changing  at  its  will  the  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish  constitution.     The  issue  was  certain.     Every  representa- 
tive assemljly  is  swayed  by  the  public  interests,  the  preten- 
sions of  its  own  body,  and  the  personal  interests  of  its  respec- 
tive members ;  and  never  was  the  successive  predominance  of 
each^  of  these  sets  of  motives  more  clear  than  in  the  Long 
Parliament.     Its  first  acts  were  mainly  for  its  constituents'^ 
whose  riglits  it  vindicated  and  whose  liberties  it  increased;  its 
corporate  ambition  next  assorted  itself  against  the  throne  and 
the  peerage,  both  of  which  it  was  hurried  forward  to  subvert- 
individual  selfishness  at  last  prevailed.  ' 

In  IGU,  after  one  hundred  and  eighteen  royalist  members, 
obeying  the  summons  of  the  king,  repairnl  to  Oxford,  the 
friends  of  royalty  and  of  the  church  of  England  were  unrei)- 
resented  in  the  national  legislature.  Tne' commons  at  once 
divided  into  two  imposing  parties-the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Iude])endents;  the  friends  of  a  revolution  which  should  yet 
preserve  ji  nobility,  a  limited  monarchy,  and  a  national  ^hurcli, 
and  the  rnends  of  a  revolution  on  the  principle  of  equality. 
Tlie  I'resbyterians  ivi)resentcd  a  powerful  branch  of  the 
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aristocracy  of  England  ;  they  had  a  majority  in  tlie  commons ; 
tlio  exclusive  possession  of  wliat  remained  of  the  house  of 
lords  ;  tiie  command  of  the  army ;  and  numerous  and  active 
adherents  among  the  clergy.  The  English  people  favored 
them ;  Scotland  was  devoted  to  them ;  and  they  were  at  all 
times  prepared  to  make  peace  with  the  kiTig,  il  he  would  but 
accept  Presbyterianism  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

Tlie  Independents  could  hope  for  superior  iniiucnce  only 
by  rising  above  the  commons,  the  peers,  the  commanders  of 
the  army,  all  Scotland,  and  the  mass  of  the  English  people. 
They  had  no  omen  of  success  but  the  tendency  of  revolu- 
tions to  go  forward,  the  enthusiasm  of  converts  for  tlie  newly 
accepted  ideas,  the  inclination  of  the  human  mind  to  push 
principles  to  their  remoter  consequences.  They  gradually  be- 
came the  advocates  of  religious  liberty  and  the  ])ower  of  the 
people ;  and  the  glorious  vision  of  emancipating  the  commons 
of  P^ngland  from  feudal  oppression,  from  intellectual  servi- 
tude, and  from  royalty  itself,  kindled  a  zeal  which  Mould  not 
be  rebuked  by  tli'^  inconsistency  of  their  schemes  with  the 
opinions,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  nation. 

The  Presbyterian  nobility  were  unwilling  that  innova- 
tion should  go  so  far  as  to  impair  their  rank  or  diminish  their 
grandeur;  the  Independents,  as  new  men,  who  had  their  for- 
tunes to  make,  were  ready  not  only  to  subvert  the  throne, 
but  to  contend  for  equality  against  privilege.  "  The  Presby- 
terian earl  of  Manchester,"  said  Cromwell,  "shall  be  content 
with  being  no  more  than  plain  Montague."  The  men  who 
broke  away  from  the  forms  of  society,  and  venerated  nothing 
but  truth  ;  others  who,  in  the  folly  of  their  pride,  claimed  for 
their  opinions  the  sanctity  and  tlie  rights  of  truth  ;  they  who 
longed  for  a  more  equal  diffusion  of  social  benefits ;  the  friends 
of  entii-e  liberty  of  conscience  ;  the  friends  of  a  reform  in  the 
law  and  a  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  lawyers;  the  men, 
like  Milton  and  Sidney,  whose  imagination  delighted  in  pic- 
tures of  Iloman  liberty ;  the  less  educated,  who  indulged  in^ 
vi:,ions  of  a  restoration  of  that  happy  Anglo-Saxon  system 
which  had  been  invented  in  the  woods  in  days  of  Ano-lo-Saxon 
simplicity;  the  republicans,  the  levellers,  the  fanatics— all 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  tlie  new  ideas. 
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Tlie  true  representative  of  tlie  better  principles  of  the 
Independents  was  Ilenr^  Yane;  tlieir  acknowledged  leader 
was  Oliver  (Vomwell.  Was  lie  sincere  ?  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
believe that  he  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Puritan  re- 
forms, and  may  have  always  thought  himself  faithful  to  the 
interest  of  England  ;  as  in  his  foreign  policy  he  most  certainly 
was.  All  great  men  incline  to  fatalism,  for  their  success  is  a 
mystery  to  themselves;  and  it  was  not  entirely  with  hypocrisy 
that  Cromwell  professed  himself  the  servant  of  Providence 
borne  along  by  irresistible  necessity.  ' 

Had  peace  never  been  broken,  the  Independents  would 
have  remained  a  powerless  minority ;  the  civil  war  gave  them 
a  rallying  point  in  the  army.     In  the  season  of  great  public 
excitement,  fanatics  crowded  to  the  camp ;  an  ardor  for  popu- 
lar liberty  mingled  with  the  fervors  of  religious  excitement 
Cromwell  had  early  perceived  that  the  pride  and  valor  of  the 
cavaliers  could  never  be  overthrown  by  ordinary  hirelings- 
he  therefore  sought  to  fiH  the  ranks  of  his  army  with  enthu- 
siasts.   His  officers  were  alike  ready  to  preach  and  pray,  and 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  field  of  battle.     With  much  hypocrisy, 
his  camp  was  the  scene  of  much  real  piety ;  and  long  after- 
M-ard,  when  his  army  was  disbanded,  its  members,  who'for  the 
most  part  were  farmers  and  yeomen  and  their  sons,  resumed 
their  places  in  the  industrious  classes,  while  the  soldi(>rs  of  the 
royalists  were  often  found  among  vagabonds  and  beggars     It 
was  the  troops  of  Cromwell  that  first,  in  the  open  field,  broke 
the  ranks  of  the  royal  squadrons ;  and  the  decisive  victory  of 
Marston  Moor  was  won  by  their  iron  energy  and  valor. 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  prospects  of  diaries  in  the 
field,  in  1647,  marks  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  for  the  ascendent 
between  tlie  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  former 
had  tlieir  organ  in  the  pariiament,  the  latter  in  the  army,  in 
wluch  tlie  Prcsl)yterian  commander  had  been  surprised  into 
a  resignation  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  and  the  intrigues 
of  Cromwell.  As  the  duration  of  the  pariiament  depended 
on  Its  own  will,  tlie  army  refused  to  be  disbanded,  claiming 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  actually  constitut" 
mg  the  only  balance  to  the  otherwise  unlimited  power  of  the 
pariiament.     The  army  could  call  the  pariiament  a  usurper, 
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and  the  pai-liament  could  arraign  the  army  as  a  branch  of  tlie 
public  service,  whose  duty  was  obedience,  and  not  counsel. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parliament  pleaded  its  office  as  the 
grand  council  of  the  nation,  the  army  could  urge  its  merits  as 
the  active  and  successful  antagonist  to  ro^al  despotism. 

The  Presbyterians  broke  forth  into  menaces  against  the 
army.  "  These  men,"  whispered  Cromwell  to  Ludlow,  "  will 
never  leave  till  the  army  pull  them  ont  by  the  ears."  The 
Presbyterian  majority  appeared  to  possess  paramount  power, 
and  did  not  possess  it.  Could  they  gain  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  succeed  in  pacific  negotiations,  their  inliuenfo  would 
be  renewed  by  the  natural  love  of  order  in  the  minds  of  thu 
English  people.  A  conflict  with  the  Independents  was  una- 
voidable ;  for  the  Independents  could  in  no  event  negotiate 
with  the  king.  In  every  negotiation,  a  free  pai-liamcr"  must 
have  been  a  condition  ;  and  a  free  parliament  would  lia\  e  been 
their  doom.  Self-preservation,  uniting  with  ambition  and 
wild  enthusiasm,  urged  them  to  uncompromising  hostility  witli 
Charles  I.  He  or  they  must  perish.  "  If  my  head  or  the 
king's  must  fall,"  argued  Cromwell,  "  can  I  hesitate  which  to 
choose  ? "  By  an  act  of  violence  the  Independents  seized  on 
the  king,  and  held  him  in  their  special  custody.  <'  Now," 
said  the  exulting  Cromwell,  "  now  that  I  have  the  king  in  my 
hands,  I  have  the  parliament  in  my  pocket." 

At  length  the  Presbyterian  majority,  sustained  by  the 
eloquence  of  Pr\Tine,  attempted  to  dispense  with  the  army, 
and,  by  a  decided  vote,  resolved  to  make  peace  w^ith  the 
king.  To  save  its  party  from  an  entire  defeat,  in  December, 
1648,  the  army  interposed,  and  "  purged  "  the  house  of  com- 
mons. "Hear  us,"  said  the  excluded  members  to  Colonel 
Pride,  who  expelled  them.  "  I  cannot  spare  the  time,"  replied 
the  soldier.  "By  what  right  are  we  arrested  T'  demanded 
they  of  the  extravagant  Hugh  Peter.  "  By  the  right  of  the 
sword,"  answered  the  late  envoy  from  Massachusetts.  "  You 
are  called,"  said  he,  as  he  preached  to  the  decimated  parlia- 
ment, "  to  lead  the  people  out  of  Egyptian  liondage  ;  this  army 
must  root  up  monarcliy,  not  only  here,  ])ut  in  Fi-ance  and  other 
kingdoms  round  about."  Cromwell,  the  night  after  "  the  in- 
terruption," reiterated :  "  I  knew  nothing  of  these  late  pro- 
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ceedings  ;  but,  since  the  work  has  been  done,  I  am  glad  of  it 
and  will  endeavor  to  maintain  it." 

When  the  winnowinp^  of  the  house  of  commons  was  fin- 
ished, there  remained  few  beside  republicans ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  bring  the  unhapi^y  monarch  to  trial  before  a  special 
commission.      "Providence  and  necessity,"   said   Cromwell, 
affecting  indecision,  "  have  cast  the  house  upon  this  delibera- 
tion. ^  I  shall  pray  God  to  bless  our  counsels."     The  young 
s    1  sincere  Algernon  Sidney  opposed,  and  saw  the  danger  of 
a  counter-revolution.     "No   one  will  stir,"  cried  Cromwell 
impatiently:  "I  tell  you,  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the 
crown  on  it."     Sidney  withdrew ;  and  Charles  was  abandoned 
to  the  sanguinary  severity  of  a  sect.    To  sign  the  death-warrant 
was  a  solenm  deed,  from  which  some  of  his  judges  were  in- 
clined to  shrink  ;  Cromwell  concealed  the  magnitude  of  the  act 
under  an  air  of  buffoonery;  the  chamber  ri -'g  with  gayety; 
he  daubed  the  cheek  of  one  of  the  judges  tL  ,   sat  next"  him' 
with  ink,  and,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  compelled  another, 
the  wavering  Ingoldsby,  to  sign  the  paper  as  a  jest.     The  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  princes  presented  no  remonstrance  ;  and, 
when  the  admirable  collections  of  tlie  unhappy  king  were  sold 
at  auction,  they  purchased  his  favorite  works  of  art  with  rival 
eagerness.     Holland  alone  negotiated.     The  English  people 
were  overawed. 

Treason  against  the  state,  on  the  part  of  its  h\o-hest  offi- 
cers, is  the  darkest  of  human  offences.     Fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution is  due  from  every  citizen  ;  in  a  monarch,  the  debt 
is  enhanced,  for  the  monarch  is  the  hereditary  and  special 
favorite  of  the  fundamental  laws.     The  nuirderer,  even  where 
his  victim  is  eminent  f.)r  mind  and  character,  destrovs  what 
time  will  repair;  and,  deep  as  is  his  guilt,  society  suffers  but 
transiently  from  the  transgression.      But  the  king  who  con- 
spires against  the  liberties  of  the  i)eople  conspires  to  subvert 
the  most  ])rcoious  berpiest  of  past  ages,  the  dearest  hope  of 
future  time;  he  would  destroy  genius  in  its  birth  and  enter- 
prise in  its  sources,  and  sacrifice  the  prolific  causes  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  to  his  avarice  or  his  vanity,  his  caprices  or 
his  ambition;   would  rob  the  nation  of  its  nationality,  the 
individual  of  the  prerogatives  of  man  ;  would  deprive  commou 
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life  of  its  sweets,  by  depri\ing  it  of  its  security,  and  religion 
of  its  power  to  solace,  by  subjecting  it  to  supervisior.  and  con- 
trol. His  crime  would  not  only  enslave  a  present  race  of  men, 
but  forge  chains  for  unborn  generations.  There  can  be  no 
fouler  deed. 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  his  own  intentions  and  his  own 
actions,  Charles  I.,  it  may  be,  had  little  right  to  complain. 
Yet,  when  history  gives  its  impartial  verdict  on  the  execution, 
it  remembers  that  the   king  was  delivered,  by  a  decimated 
parliament,  which  had  prejudged  his  case,  to  a  commission 
composed  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  erected   in   defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people.     Ills  judges  were  but  a  mili- 
tary tribunal ;  and  the  judgment,  which  assumed  to  be  a  sol- 
emn exercise  of  justice  on  the  worst  of  criminals,  arraigned 
by  a  great  nation  and  tried  by  its  representatives,  was,  in 
truth,  an  act  of  tyranny.     His  accusers   could   have   right- 
fully proceeded   only  as   the   agents   of  the  popular  sover- 
eignty;   and    the  people   disclaimed   the   deed.      An   appeal 
to  them  would  have  reversed  the  decision.     The  churchmen, 
the  Presbyterians,  the  lawyers,  the  0})ulent  landholders,  the 
merchants,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation,  pre- 
ferred the  continuance  of  a  limited  monarchy.     There  could 
be  no  republic.     Not  sufficient  advancement  had  been  made 
in  political  knowledge.     Milton  believed  himself  a  friend  of 
popular  liberty  ;  and  defended  the  revocable  nature  of  all  con- 
ceded civil  power;  yet  his  scheme  of  government,  which  pro- 
posed ^'  subject  England  to  the  executive  authority  of  a  self- 
perpetuating  council,  is  ruinous  to  ecpial  freedom.     Xot  one 
of  the  proposed  methods  of  government  was  practicable. 

If  the  execution  of  Charles,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1049,  be  considered  by  the  rule  of  utility,  its  effects  will  be 
found  to  have  been  entirely  bad.  A  free  parliament  would 
have  saved  the  king,  and  reformed  church  and  state  ;  in  aim- 
ing at  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  democratic  liberty,  the 
Independents  of  that  day  delayed  popular  enfranchiseinents. 
Nations  change  their  institutions  but  slowly :  to  attempt  to 
pass  al)ruptly  from  feudalism  and  monarcliy  to  democratic 
equality  was  the  thought  of  enthusiasts,  who  understood 
neither  the  history,  the  character,  nor  the  condition  of  the 
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country.    It  was  like  laying  out  into  new  streets  a  city  already 
crowded  with  massive  structures.      The  death  of  the  kin.r 
was  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  and  not  the  policy  of  the  natiom 
The  remaining  members  of  the  commons  were  now  by 
their  own  act  constituted  the  sole  legislature  and  sovereign  of 
England.     The  peerage  was  abolished  with  monarchy;  the 
connection  between  state  and  cliurch  rent  asunder;  but  there 
was  no  republic.     Selfish  ambition  forbade  it;  the  state  of 
society  and  the  distribution  and  tenure  of  property  forbade  it 
The  commons  usurped  not  only  all  powers  of  ordinary  legisla- 
tion, but  even  the  right  of  remoulding  the  constitution.     They 
were  a  sort  of  collective,  self-constituted,  perpetual  dictator- 
ship.    Like  Rome  under  its  decemviri,  England  was  enslaved 
by  Its  legislators;  English  liberty  had  become  the  patrimony 
and  estate  of  the  commons;  the  forms  of  government,  the 
courts  of  justice,  peace  and  war,  all  executive,  all  lecrishitive 
power,  rested  with  them.     They  were  irresponsible,  absolute 
and  apparently  never  to  be  dissolved  but  at  their  own  i)leasure. 
But  the  commons  were  not  sustained  by  public  oiunion' 
They  were  resisted   by  the  royalists   and  the   Catholics,  by 
.  the  Presbyterians  and  the  fanatics,  by  the  honest  re])ubli- 
cans  and  the  army.     In  Ireland,  the  Catholics  dreaded  from 
them  the   worst   cruelties   that  Protestant   bigotry  could  in- 
flict.    Scotland,  almost  unanimous  in  its  adhesion  to  Presby- 
terianism,  regarded  with  horror  the  rise  of  democracy  and  the 
triumi,h  of  the   Inde])endents ;  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  fore- 
boded the  overthrow  of  its  iiulepoiulenco ;  it  loved  liberty,  but 
it  loved  its  nationality.     It  feared  the  sovereignty  of  an  En^- 
lish  parliament,  and  desired  tho  restoration  of  monarchy  as*a 
guarantee  against  the  danger  of  being  treated  as  a  conquered 
province.     In  England,  the  opulent  landholders,  who  swayed 
their  ignorant  dependants,  rendered  i)opular  institutions  "im. 
possible ;  and  too  little  intelligence  had  as  yet  been  diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  people  to  make  them  capable  of  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  progress  of  civilization.     The  schemes  of 
Bocial  and  civil  ecpiality  found  no  support  but  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  few  who  fostered  them  ;  and  clouds  of  discontent 
gathered  sullenly  over  the  nation. 

The  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution  followed.     But  the 
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parties  by  wl.ic'li  it  Avaa  made,  tliongh  they  formed  a  vaat  ma- 
jority of  the  three  Tuitions,  were  filled  with  mutual  antipiitliies ; 
the  Catholies  of  Irelarul  had  ,io  faith  in  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rians; and  these  in  their  turn  were  full  of  distrust  of  the  En^r- 
lish  cavaliers.     They  feared  eaeh  other  as  much  as  tliey  fearwl 
the  commons.    There  could,  therefore,  be  no  concert  of  opposi- 
tion; the  insurrections,  which,  had  they  been  made  unitedly, 
would  probaljly  have  been  successful,  were  not  simultaneous 
Tlio  strength  of  the  Independents  lay  in  a  small  but  well-dis- 
ciplined army  ;  the  celerity  and  military  genius  of  Croinwell 
ensured  to  them  unity  of  counsels  and  prom])tncss  of  action  ; 
they  coiu|uered  tlieir  adversaries  in  detail ;  and  t)ie  massacre 
of  Drogheda,  the  field  of  Dnnbar,  and  the  victory  of  Wor- 
cester, destroyed  the  present  hopes  of  the  friends  of  monarchy. 
The  lustre  of  Cromwell's  victories  ennobled  the  crimes  of 
his  ambition.     -VYhen  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  had  been 
beaten  down,  there  remained  but  two  powers  in  the  state— the 
Long  I'arliament  and  the  army.     To  submit  to  a  military  des- 
potism was  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land;  and  yet  the  Long  Parliament,  now  containing  butli 
fraction  of  its  original  members,  could  not  be  recognised  as 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  possessed  only  the 
shadow   of  executive  power.     Public  confidence   rested   on 
Cromwell  alone.     The  few  true  republicans  had  no  party  in 
the  nation;  a  dissolution  of  the  ])arlianient  would  have  led  to 
anarchy;  a  reconciliation  with  Charles  IL,  whose  father  had 
just  been  executed,  was  impossible;  a  standing  army,  it  was 
argued,  required  to  be  balanced  by  a  standing  parliament; 
and  the  house  of  commons,  tlie  mother  of  the  commonwealth' 
insisted  on  nursing  the  ii.stitutions  whicli  it  had  established' 
But  the  i)ublic  mind  reasoned  differently ;  the  virtual  power 
rested  with  the  army;  men  dreaded  confusion,  and  yearned 
for  peace;  and  they  were  pleased  with  tlie  retributive  justice 
that  the  parliament,  whicli  had  destroyed  the  English  kino- 
should  itself  be  subverted  by  one  of  its  members.    "^  "" 
Thus   tlie   effort   at   absolute   monarchy   on   the   part   of 
Charles  L  yielded  to  a  constitutional,  true  English  parliament ; 
the  control  of  parliament  passed  from  the  constitutional  royal- 
ists to  the  Presbyterians,  or  representatives  of  a  part  of  the 
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ariHtocmcy  opposed  to  Epinc-opacy ;  from  the  Prcsl,jtcrian8  to 
the  Iiuk.pfiuleiits,  tlio  ontlumiaHtH  for  popular  liberty;  and 
when  tho  course  of  the  revolution  luid  outstripped  public 
opinion  a  powerful  reaction  gave  the  Bupren.e  authority  t<. 
Cron.weil.  Noveroiguty  had  escapo.l  from  the  kin-  to  the 
parliament,  from  the  parliament  to  the  commons,  from  the 
commons  to  the  army,  and  from  the  army  to  its  successful 
conmuuuler.  Lacli  revolution  was  a  natural  and  necessary 
conseipience  of  its  predecessor.  ^ 

Cronnvell  was  one  whom  even  his  cnenn'cs  cannot  name 
without  acknowledging  his  greatness.     The  farmer  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, accustomed  only  to  rural  occupations,  unnoticed  till 
he  was  more  than  forty  years  old,  engaged  in  no  higher  plots 
than  how  to  improve  tho  returns  of  his  land  and  till  his  or 
chard  with  choice  fruit,  of  a  sudden  became  the  best  olKcer  in 
tlie  Lntish  army,  and  the  grcntest  statesman  of  his  time  ;  over- 
turned the  English  constitution,  wliich  had  been  the  work  of 
centuries ;  held  in  his  own  grasp  the  liberties  which  formed  a 
part  or  tiie  nature  of  the  English  people,  and  cast  the  king- 
doms into  a  new  mould.    Religious  peace,  such  as  England  till 
now  hasy lever  again  seen,  flourished  under  his  calm  nrcdiation  • 
justice  found  its  way  even  an.ong  the  remotest  Ili^ddands  of 
Scotland ;  commerce  filled  tlie  English  marts  witli  i,rosporous 
activity  ;  his  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  West  Indies  ;  Nova 
Scotia  submitted  to  his  orders  without  a  struggle  ;  the  Dutch 
begged  of  him  for  peace  as  for  a  boon  ;  Loui:  XIV.  was  hu- 
miliated; the  Protestants  of  Piedr.iont  breathed  their  prayers 
in  security.     U,s  squadron  ma.Ie  sure  of  Jamaica;  he  had 
strong  thoughts  of  Flispaniola  and  Cuba  ;  and,  to  use  his  own 
woids,  resolved  "to  strive  with  the  Spaniard  for  the  mastery 
of  all  those  seas."      The  glory  of   tlie  English  was  spread 
th^hout  the  world  :  "  Under  the  tropic  ^  their  language 

between  his  power  and  permanent  public  onler  ;  and  the  at- 
tempt was  alu^ys  unavailing,  from  the  inherent  impossibility 
growing  out  of  the  origin  of  his  power.  It  was  derived  froni 
the  submission,  not  from  the  will,  of  the  people  ;  it  came  by 
tlie  sword,  not  from  the  nation,  nor  from  national  usages 
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Cromwell  saw  tlio  impracticability  of  a  republic,  ami  offered 
no  excuse  for  bin  usurpations  but  tlic  ri^ht  of  the  ntroii^est  to 
restore  traii([uillity — tlie  plea  of  tyrants  and  oi)j)re«sorH  fr,  a 
the  beginning  of  the  world,     lie  had  made  use  of  the  Hitlin- 
siasm  of  liberty  for  his  advancement;  he  sought  to  b-istain 
himself  by  conciliating  the  most  opposite  sects.     For   :•".  re- 
publicans, he  had  apologies:  "The  sous  of  Zuruiah,  'ho  h.  ,- 
yers,  and  the  men  of  wealth,  are  too  strong  for  us.     If  wn 
speak  of  reform,  they  cry  out  that  we  design  to  deb:  i  \\  all 
property."    To  the  witness  of  the  young  Quaker  against  priest- 
craft and  war,  he  replied:  "It  is  very  good  ;  it  is  truth;  if 
Tiiou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day  together,  wo  should  bo 
nearer  one  to  the  other."     From  the  field  of  Dunbar  he  had 
charged  the  Long  Parliament  "  to  reform  a])uscs,  and  not  to 
multiply  poor  men  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich."     Tresently  ho 
appealed  to  the  moneyed  men  and  the  lawyers  :  "  he  alone 
could  save  them  from  the  levellers,  men  more  ready  to  destroy 
than  to  reform."     Did  the  sincere  levellers,  the  true  connnon- 
wealth's  men,  make  their  way  into  his  presence,  he  assured 
them  "  he  preferred  a  shepherd's  crook  to  the  office  of  pro- 
tector ;  he  would  resign  all  power  so  soon  as  God  should  reveal 
his  definite  will ; "  and  then  he  would  invite  them  to  i^ray. 
"  For,"  said  he  one  day  to  the  poet  Waller,  "  I  must  talk  to 
these  people  in  their  own  style."    Did  the  passion  fur  political 
equality  blaze  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  yeomanry,  who  consti- 
tuted his  bravest  troops,  it  was  checked  by  the  terrors  of  a 
military  execution.      The  Scotch  Presbytei'ians  could  not  be 
cajoled  :  he  resolved  to  bow  their  pride ;  and  did  it  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  by  wielding  against  their  big- 
otry the  great  conception  of  the  age,  the  doctrine  of  Roger 
Williams  and  Descartes,  freedom  of  conscience.     "Approba- 
tion," said  he,  as  I  believe,  with  sincerity  of  conviction,  "  is 
an  act  of  conveniency,  not  of  necessity.      Does  a  man  speak 
foolishly,  suffer  him  gladly,  for  ye  are  wise.     Does  he  6j)cak 
erroneously,  stop  such  a  man's  mouth  with  sound  words,  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.    Does  he  speak  truly,  rejoice  in  the  truth." 
To  win  the  royalists,  he  obtained  an  act  of  anmesty,  a  ])le(lge 
of  future  favor  to  such  of  them  as  would  submit.     lie  courted 
tLe  nation  by  exciting  and  gratifying  national  pride,  by  able 
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negotiations,  by  victory  and  conquest.  IIo  Boupjlit  to  enlist  in 
]m  favor  the  relip^ious  Kyininitliius  of  tlio  people,  by  assuming 
for  England  a  guardianship  over  tlie  interests  of  Protestant 
Christendom. 

SeMom  was  there  a  If^:'  scrupulous  or  more  gifted  politi- 
cian than  Cromwell.  .'Jut  ho  was  no  longer  a  leader  of  a 
l>arty.  IIo  had  no  part}.  A  party  cannot  exist  except  by 
the  force  of  common  princi))le8;  it  is  truth,  and  truth  only, 
that  of  itself  rallies  men  together.  Cromwell,  the  oi)pressor 
of  the  Independents,  had  ceased  to  respect  i)iin('ii)lert;  his 
object  was  the  advancement  of  his  family ;  hi>  hold  on 
opinion  went  no  farther  than  the  dread  of  anarchy,  and  the 
strong  desire  for  order.  If  moderate  and  disinterested  men 
consented  to  his  power,  it  was  to  his  power  as  high  con'=it;d>lo, 
engaged  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  lie  could  not  confer 
on  his  country  a  fixed  form  of  government,  for  that  required 
a  concert  with  the  national  affections,  wliich  he  was  never 
able  to  gain.  lie  had  clear  notions  of  public  liberty,  and  he 
undoi stood  how  much  the  English  people  are  disposed  to 
honor  their  re])resentatives.  Thrice  did  he  attempt  to  con- 
nect his  usurpation  with  the  forms  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  always  without  success.  His  first  parliament,  con- 
vened in  105;>,  by  special  writ,  and  maiidy  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  party  by  which  he  had  been  advanced,  rcpre- 
BC;  ed  the  movement  in  the  English  mind  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  revolution.  It  indulged  in  ])ious  ecstasies, 
laid  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  spent  whole  days  in  exhortations  and  prayers.  But  the 
delirium  of  mysticism  was  not  incompatible  with  clear  notions 
of  policy ;  and,  amid  the  hyperboles  of  Oriental  diction,  they 
prepai-ed  to  overthrow  despotic  })Owcr  by  using  the  power  a 
despot  had  conceded.  The  objects  of  this  assend)y  were  all 
democratic :  it  labored  to  effect  a  most  radical  reform  ;  to 
codify  English  law,  by  reducing  the  huge  volumes  of  the 
common  law  into  a  few  simple  English  axioms;  to  abolish 
tithes ;  and  to  establish  an  absolute  religious  freedom,  such 
as  the  United  States  now  enjoy.  This  parliament  has  for 
ages  been  the  theme  of  unsparing  ridicule.  Historians,  with 
little  generosity  toward  a  defeated  party,  have  sided  against 
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tlie  levellers  ;  and  the  misfortune  of  failure  in  action  lias 
doomed  them  to  censure  and  contempt.  Yet  they  only 
demanded  what  had  often  been  promised,  and  what,  on  the 
inunutublo  principles  of  freedom,  was  right.  They  did  but 
renieniber  the  truths  which  C/omwell  had  professed,  and  had 
forgotten.  Fearing  their  influence,  and  finding  the  republi- 
cans too  honest  to  become  die  dupes  of  his  ambition,  he  in- 
duced such  nxembers  of  the  house  of  conmions  as  were  his 
creatures  to  resign,  and  scattered  the  rest  with  his  troops. 
The  pul)lic  looked  on  with  much  indilference,  for  the  parlia- 
ment, from  the  mode  of  its  convocation,  was  unpopular  ;  the 
royalists,  the  army,  and  the  Presbyterians,  alike  dreaded  its 
activity.  With  it  expired  the  last  feeble  hope  of  a  common- 
wealth. The  successful  soldier,  at  once  and  openly,  pleading 
the  necessity  of  the  moment,  assumed  supreme  power,  as  the 
highest  peace-officer  in  the  realm. 

Cromwell  next  attempted  an  alliance  with  the  property  of 
the  country.  Alfecting  contempt  for  the  regicide  re])ublicans, 
who,  as  his  accomplices,  could  not  foi-ego  his  protection,  he 
prepared  to  e;spouse  the  cause  of  tlie  lawyers,  the  clergy,  and 
the  moneyed  interest.  Here,  too,  he  was  erpially  unsuccess- 
ful. The  moneyed  interest  loves  to  exercise  dominion,  but 
submits  to  it  reluctantly;  and  Ins  second  parliament,  chosen, 
in  1(554,  on  such  prinei]iles  of  reform  as  rejected  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and,  limiting  the  elective  franchise  to  men  of  con- 
siderable estate,  made  tlie  house  a  represetitution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  was  equally  animated  l)y  a  spirit  of  stubbftrn 
defiance.  It  first  resisted  tlie  decisions  of  the  council  of 
Cromwell  on  the  validity  of  it:,  elections,  "ext  vindicated 
freedom  of  debate,  and,  at  it<  third  sitting,  called  in  question 
tlio  basis  of  Cromwell's  authority.  "Have  we  cut  down 
tyranny  in  one  person,  and  shall  tlie  nation  be  shackl'jd  by 
another  ?"  cried  a  republican.  "  Hast  thou,  like  A.iiab,  killed 
and  taken  possession  V  exclaimed  a  royalist.  At  tiie  opening 
of  this  assembly,  Cromwell,  hoping  for  a  majoi-ity,  declared 
"  the  meeting  more  precious  to  him  than  life."  The  ma  jority 
favored  the  Presbyterians,  and  secretly  desired  the  restoration 
of  the  Stunrts.  The  protector  dissulved  them,  saying :  "The 
miirhtv  thintrs  done  among  us  are  the  revolutions  of  Christ 
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himself;  to  deny  this  is  to  speak  against  God."  How  highly 
the  public  mind  was  excited  by  this  abrupt  act  of  tyranny  is 
evident  from  v;hat  ensued.  Tlie  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
was  followed  by  Penruddoc's  iuHurrection. 

A  third  and  final  elrort  could  not  be  adventured  till  ths 
nation  had  been  propitiated  by  naval  successes,  and  victories 
over  Spain  had  exceed  and  gratified  the  pride  of  Englishmen 
and  the  zeal  of  Protestants.  "  The  Red  Cross,"  said  Crom- 
we  I's  admirers,  "rides  on  the  sea  without  a  rival ;  our  ready 
S'u]  i  have  made  a  covenant  with  every  wind  ;  our  oaks  are  as 
secure  on  the  billows  as  when  they  were  rooted  in  the  forest : 
to  others  the  ocean  is  but  a  road  ;  to  the  English  it  is  a  dwell- 
ing-])lacc."  The  fleets  of  the  proluctor  returned  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  Peru;  and  there  were  those  who  joined  in  adidation: 
His  conquering  head  has  no  more  room  for  bays  : 
Let  the  rich  ore  forthwith  be  melted  down, 
And  the  state  fixed  by  making  him  a  crown  ; 
AVith  ermine  clad  and  purple,  let  him  hold 
A  royal  sceptre,  made  of  Spanish  gold. 
The  question  of  a  sovereign  for  England  seemed  but  to  relate 
to  the  Pi-otector  Cromwell  and  the  array,  or  King  Cromwell 
and  the  army  ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  Cromwell  hoped,  through 
a  parliament,  to  reconcile  his  dominion  to  the  English  people, 
and  to  take  a  place  in  the  lino  of  English  kings.  For  a  sea- 
son, the  majority  was  not  uiLwilling;  the  scruples  of  tlie  more 
honest  among  the  timid  he  overcame  by  levity.  Our  oath,  he 
would  say,  is  not  against  the  three  letters  that  make  the  word 
HEX.  ''  Tloyalty  is  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap ;  let  children 
enjoy  their  rattle."'  Ihit  hero  his  andjition  was  destined  to  a 
disappointment ;  the  Presbyterians,  ever  his  opponents,  found 
on  this  point  allies  in  many  officers  of  the  army;  and  Owen, 
nfterward  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  drafted  for 
them  an  eliectual  remcnstraiice.  In  view  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion, Cromwell  had  established  an  upper  house,  its  future 
members  to  be  noniinated  by  the  protector,  in  concurrence 
with  the  peers.  Put  Hie  wealth  of  the  ancient  hereditary  no- 
bility continued  ;  its  spkndor  was  not  yet  forgotten  ;  the  new 
fK.'erage,  exposed  to  the  contrast,  excited  ridicule  without  im- 
parting strength  ;  the  house  of  connnons  continually  spurned 
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at  tlieir  power,  and  controverted  their  title.  This  parliament, 
of  1058,  was  dissolved.  Unless  Cromwell  could  exterminate 
the  Catholics,  convert  the  inflexible  Presbyterians,  chill  the 
loyalty  of  the  royalists,  and  corrupt  the  judgment  of  the  re- 
publicans, he  never  could  hope  the  cheerful  consent  of  the 
British  nation  to  the  permanence  of  his  government,  which 
was  well  understood  to  be  coextensive  only  with  his  life.  He 
did  not  connect  himself  with  the  revolution,  for  he  put  himself 
above  it,  and  controlled  it ;  nor  with  the  monarchy,  for  he  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  execution  of  Charles ;  nor  with  the 
church,  for  he  overpowered  it;  nor  with  the  Presbyterians, 
for  he  barely  tolerated  their  worship  without  gratifying  their 
ambition.  lie  rested  on  himself ;  his  own  genius  and  his 
own  personal  resources  were  the  basis  of  his  power.  Having 
subdued  the  revolution,  there  was  no  firm  obstacle  but  himself 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  of  which  his  death  was  neces- 
sarily the  signal. 

The  accession  of  Richard  Cromwell,  in  September,  1058, 
met  with  no  instant  op[)Osition.  Like  his  father,  he  had  no 
party  in  the  nation ;  unlike  his  father,  he  had  no  capacity  for 
public  affairs.  He  met  a  parliament  in  January,  1650,  but 
only  to  dissolve  it;  he  could  not  control  the  army,  and  he 
could  not  govern  England  without  the  army.  Involved  in 
perplexities,  he  resigned.  His  accession  had  changed  noth- 
ing; his  abdication  changed  nothing  ;  content  to  be  the  scoff 
of  the  proud,  he  acted  upon  the  consciousness  of  his  own  in- 
competency, and,  in  the  bosom  of  private  life,  remote  from 
wars,  from  ambition,  froir.  power,  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age 
in  the  serene  enjoyment  of  a  gentle  and  modest  temper. 
English  politics  went  forward  in  their  course. 

The  council  of  officers,  the  revival  of  the  "  intorn4['tod" 
Long  Parliament,  the  intrigues  of  Fleetwood  and  Desborough, 
the  transient  elevation  of  Lamb  :^rt,  were  but  a  seri-  -  of  'laisuc- 
cessful  attempts  to  defeat  the  wislics  c  f  tlie  peopli  ^'very 
new  effort  was  soon  a  failure;  and  each  su'cosslve  fadure  did 
but  expose  tiie  enemies  of  royalty  to  '  icr -.^sed  indignation 
and  contempt.  In  vain  did  ]\Iilton  forc^- i  thit,  "of  all 
governments,  that  of  a  restored  king  is  \]':  worst.  "  nothing 
could  long  delay  the  restoration.     The  fanatlcieiQ  wl^ich  had 
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made  the  revolution  had  burnt  out,  and  was  now  a  spent 
volcano. 

Monk  was  at  that  time  the  commander  of  the  English 
army  in  Scotland.  Sir  William  Coventry,  no  mean  judge  of 
men,  esteemed  him  a  drudge  ;  Lord  Sandwich  sneered  at  him 
plainly  as  a  thick-skulled  fool ;  and  the  more  courteous  Pepys 
paints  him  as  "a  heavy,  dull  man,  who  will  not  hinder  busi- 
ness and  cannot  aid  it."  When  Monk  marched  liis  army  from 
Scotland  into  England,  he  was  only  the  instrument  of  the  res- 
toration, not  its  author,  Oi-iginally  a  soldier  of  fortune  in 
the  army  of  the  royalists,  he  deserted  his  party,  served  against 
Charles  I.,  and  readily  offered  to  Cromwe]:  his  support.  In- 
capable of  laying  among  the  wrecks  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion the  foundations  of  a  new  creation  of  civil  liberty,  he  now 
took  advantage  of  circumstances  to  gratify  his  own  passion 
for  rank  and  fortune.  He  cared  nothing  for  England,  and 
therefore  made  terms  only  for  himself,  lie  held  the  Presby- 
terians in  cheek,  and,  prodigal  of  perjuries  to  the  last,  he  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  any  treaty  or  binding  compact  between 
the  returning  monarch  and  the  people. 

Yet  the  want  of  such  a  compact  could  not  restrain  the 
determined  desire  of  the  people  of  England.  All  classes 
demanded  the  restoration  of  monarcliy,  as  the  only  effectual 
guarantee  of  peace.  The  Presbyterians,  hoping  to  gain  favor 
by  an  cariy  and  effectual  union  with  the  royalists,  contented 
themselves  with  a  vague  belief  that  the  martyrdoms  of  Dun- 
bar would  never  be  forgotteu  ;  misfortunes  and  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  were  taken  as  sureties  that  Charles  11.  had  learned 
moderation  in  the  school  of  exile  ;  and  his  return  could  liave 
nothing  humiliating,  for  it  was  the  nation  itself  that  re- 
called i^s  sovereign.  E' cry  party  that  had  opposed  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  ha-^  failed  in  the  attempt  to  give  Eng- 
land a  government:  '-e  constitutional  royuiiBts,  the  Pres- 
byterians, tlie  Indrf'i'uuents,  the  Long  Parliament,  the  army, 
had  all  in  their  turn  been  unsuccessful;  the  English,  preserv- 
ing a  latent  zeal  for  thoir  o.ncicnt  liberties,  were  at  the  time 
carri.d  away  with  a  passicmato  enthusiasm  for  their  hered- 
itary king.  The  Long  Parliament  is  reassetnbled ;  the  Pres- 
byterians, expulled  before  the  trial  of  Charles,  resume  their 
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seats  ;  and  the  parliiunont  is  dissolved,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  assembly.  The  kin^^'s  return  is  at  hand.  They  who 
hid  been  its  tardiest  advocates  endeavor  to  throw  ol)livion  on 
their  hesitancy  by  the  excess  of  loyalty;  men  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  eagerness  for  the  restoration  ;  no  one  of  them  is  dis- 
posed to  gain  the  certain  ill-will  of  tlie  monarch  by  i)rupo8ing 
(Conditions  which  might  not  be  seconded  ;  tliey  forget  their 
coBntry  in  their  zeal  for  the  king;  they  forget  liberty  in  their 
eagerness  to  advance  their  fortnnes ;  a  vague  prochimation  on 
the  part  of  ('harles  II.,  promising  a  general  auniesty,  fidelity 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  i-egard  for  tender  consciences,  and 
respect  for  the  English  laws,  was  the  oidy  ])ledge  from  the 
sovereign.  And  now  that  peace  dawns,  after  twenty  years  of 
storms,  all  England  was  in  ecstasy.  (Iroups  of  men  gathered 
round  buckets  of  wine  in  the  streets,  and  drank  the  king's 
healch  on  their  knees.  The  bells  in  every  steeple  rung  merry 
peals ;  the  bonfires  round  London  were  so  numerous  and  brill- 
iant that  the  city  schemed  encircled  with  a  halo ;  and  under  a 
clear  sk}',  with  a  favoring  wind,  the  ])ath  of  the  exiled  mon- 
arcli  homeward  to  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers  was  serene. 
As  he  landed  on  the  soil  of  England,  he  was  received  by  in- 
finite crowds  with  all  imaginable  love.  The  shouting  and 
general  joy  w  .  st  imagination.  On  the  journey  from 
Dover  to  Lorf  i  3  hillocks  all  the  way  were  covered  with 
])eople  ;  the  tret,  ere  filled  ;  and  such  was  the  prodigality  of 
fiowers  from  maidens,  such  the  acclanuitions  from  throngs  of 
men,  the  whole  kingdom  si.'emed  gathered  along  the  roadsides. 
The  companies  of  the  city  welcomed  the  king  with  loud 
thanks  to  God  for  Lis  presence. 

The  tall  and  swarthy  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
was  of  a  disposition  wliLh,  had  he  preserved  ])urity  of  morals, 
would  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men.  It 
was  his  misfortune,  in  very  early  life,  to  ha\e  become  thor- 
oughly debauched  in  mind  and  heart;  and  adver.^ity,  the  rug- 
ged nurse  of  virtue,  made  the  selfish  li1)ertin'-  ni'>re  reckless. 
Attached  to  the  Idth  of  bis  mother,  he  hiid  '■■■  ])nrpose  so 
seritmsly  at  heart  as  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship  in 
Enji'land  ;  but  even  this  intention  could  not  raise  him  ai,  e  his 
natural  languor.   Did  the  English  comuions  impeach  Clarendon, 
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CLarles  II.  could  think  of  nothing  but  liow  to  get  the  duehesB 
of  Richmond  to  court  again.  Was  the  Dutch  war  signalized 
by  dmstors  "the  kmg  did  still  follow  his  women  as  much  us 
ever,  and  took  more  pains  to  reconcile  tlie  rival  beauties  of 
his  court  than  to  save  his  kingdom.  He  was  incapable  of 
steady  application,  read  imperfectly,  and,  when  drunk,  was  a 
good-natured  subservient  fool.  In  the  council  of  state,  he 
played  with  las  dog,  never  minding  the  business,  or  making  a 
speech  memorable  only  for  its  silliness ;  and,  if  he  visited  the 
naval  magazines,  "his  talk  was  equally  idle  and  frothy  " 

Ills  bounty  was  that  of  facility,  and  left  him  to  be  -  ^ov- 
crned  by  the  women  and  the  rogues  about  him;"  and  his 
placable  tenipei,  incapable  of  strong  revenge,  was  equally  in- 
capab  e  of  ailection.     He  so  loved  present  tranquillity  that  he 
signed  the  death-warrants  of  innocent  men  rather  than  risk 
disquiet,  though  of  himself  he  was  reluctant  to  banc,  any  but 
republicans.     "For  God's  sake,  send  for  a  Catholfc  priest" 
said  he,  on  the  last  morning  of  his  life,  in  the  desire  for  abso- 
lution; but  checked  hi.nself,  lest  he  should  expose  the  duke 
o±  lork  to  danger.     He  pardoned  all  his  enemies,  no  doubt 
sincerely.    The  queen  sent  to  bog  forgiveness  for  any  offences 
Alas,  poor  woman,  she  beg  my  pardon  !  "  he  replied  :  "  I  her 
hers  with  all  my  heart ;  take  back  to  her  that  answer  "  ** 

On  the  favor  of  this  dissolute  king  of  England  depended 
the  liberties  of  Isew  England,  where  dissoluteness  was  held  a 
crime  and  adultery  punished  by  death  on  the  gallows 
VOL,  I.— 24 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   NAVIGATION    ACTS. 


The  republican  revolution  in  England  set  in  motion  the 
ideas  of  popular  liberty  which  the  experience  of  liappier  ages 
was  to  devise  ways  of  introducing  irto  the  political  life  of  the 
nation.  The  swift  and  immoderate  loyalty  of  the  moment 
doomed  the  country  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  revolution. 

All  the  regicides  thot  were  caught  would  have  perished 
bnt  for  Charles  II.,  whom  good  nature  led  at  last  to  exclaim : 
"  I  am  tired  of  hanging,  except  for  new  offences."  Haste 
was,  however,  made  to  despatch  at  least  half  a  score,  as  if 
to  appease  the  shade  of  Charles  I. ;  and  among  the  selected 
victims  was  Hugh  Peter,  once  the  minister  of  Salem,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  younger  Wintlirop;  one  whom  Roget 
Williams  honored  and  loved,  and  whom  Milton  is  supposed 
to  include  among 

Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul. 
As  a  preacher,  his  homely  energy  resembled  the  directness  of 
the  earlier  divines;  in  Salem  he  won  general  affection;  he 
perseveringly  strove  to  advance  the  interests  and  the  industry 
of  New  England,  and  assisted  in  founding  Its  earliest  college. 
Monarchy  and  episcopacy  he  had  repelled  with  fanatical  pas- 
sion, but  was  not  a  regicide.  He  could  tliank  God  for  the 
massacres  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  ;  yet  was  benevolent,  and 
would  plead  for  the  rights  of  the  feeble  and  the  poor.  "  Many 
godly  in  Xew  England  dared  not  condemn  what  he  had  done." 
In  Octo])er,  1G60,  on  his  trial,  he  was  allowed  no  counsel ;  and 
even  false  wit- lesses  did  not  substantiate  the  specific  charges 
urged  against  him.    "  Go  home  to  New  Eugland,  and  trust  God 
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aid .      Weep  not  for  me ;  my  heart  is  full  of  comfort ; »  and 
he  amiled  as  he  made  himself  ready  to  leave  the  world 
_      Lnt  It  was  not  enough  to  punish  the  living;  vengeance 
mvaded  the  tombs.     The  corpses  of  Cromwell,  Brldshaw,  a" 

re  ton  were,  by  the  orcler  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  king,  disinterred,  dragged  on  hur 
dies  to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  at  the  three  c^merTof  thecal 
lows       n   the  evening,  they  were  cut  down  and  beheaded 
amidst  the  merriment  of  the  cavaliers.  ^"eaaea, 

Of  the  judges  of  King  Charles  I.,  three  escaped  to  Amer 
.ca.   Edward  Whalley,  who  won  laurels  in  the  fielfof  msX 

fncnd  to  he  Independents,  and  William  Goff,  a  firm  friend 
o  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  good  soldier,  but  ignoran"  of  the 
true  principles  of  freedom,  escaped  to  Boston.  For  nearlv  a 
year  they  resided  unmolested  witlun  the  limits  of  Massachu- 
setts, publicly  preached  and  prayed,  and  gained  universal  ap- 
plause. When,  in  16G1,  warrants  arrived  from  England  or 
their  apprehension,  they  fled  to  New  Haven,  whe?e  it  was 
esteemed  a  crime  against  God  to  bewray  the  wanderer  or  give 
up  the  outcast.      They  removed   in   secrecy  from  house   to 

n  clefts  of  the  rocks  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  for  weeks  together 
they  Cx^lt  in  a  cave  in   the  forest.      Great   rewards  were 
offered  for  their  apprehension;   Indians  as  well  as  English 
were  urged  to  scour  the  woods  in  quest  of  their  hiding-place 
as  men  hunt  for  the  holes  of  foxes.     When  the  soa^IZ^ 

they  took  refuge  m  lladley,  and  the  most  beautiful  valley  of 
New  England  gave  shelter  to  their  wearisome  age 

John  Dixwell,  changing  his  name,  was  absorbed  among 
tie  .nhabi  ants  o  New  Haven,  married,  and  lived  peacefully 
and  happily.  The  history  of  the  world,  which  Raleigh  had 
written  in  imprisonment,  with  the  sentence  of  death  hanging 
oyer  ,8  head  was  his  favorite  study ;  n  id  he  ever  retained 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  would  demand 
the  new  revolution  which  was  achieved  in  England  a  few 
months  before  his  death. 
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Three  of  tlic  regicides,  who  lirvd  escaped  to  the  Netlier- 
hinds,  found  tlioiiiselves,  in  tlio  territory  of  a  free  republic, 
less  secure  tlian  their  collea<^ues  in  a  dependent  colony.  In 
1G02,  they  were  surrendered,  and  executed  in  Enp^land. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  tht  former  governor  of  Massachusetts,  tho 
benefactor  of  Rhode  Island,  the  ever  faithful  friend  of  New 
England,  adhered  with  undaunted  firmness  to  "the  glorious 
cause"  of  popular  liberty;  and,  shunned  by  every  man  who 
courted  the  returning  monarch,  he  became  noted  for  the 
most  "catholic"  unpopularity.  He  fell  from  the  affections 
of  the  English  ])0()]>le,  when  the  English  peo])le  fell  from 
the  jealous  care  of  their  liberties.  He  had  always  been  incor- 
rupt and  disinterested,  merciful  and  liberal.  When  ITni- 
tarianism  was  persecuted,  not  as  a  sect,  but  as  a  blas])hemy, 
Vane  interceded  for  its  advocate ;  he  pleaded  for  the  release 
of  Quakers  imprisoned  for  their  o])iui()ns;  as  a  legislator,  ho 
demanded  justice  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  he  re- 
sisted the  sale  of  Penruddoc's  men  into  slavery,  as  an  aggres- 
sion on  the  rights  of  man.  The  immense  emoluments  of  hia 
office  as  treasurer  of  the  navy  he  voluntarily  resigned.  When 
the  Presbyterians,  though  his  adversaries,  were  forcibly  ex- 
cluded from  the  house  of  commons,  he  absented  himself. 
After  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  a  commonwealth 
attempted,  Yano  reluctantly  filled  a  seat  in  the  council ;  and, 
amid  the  floating  wrecks  of  the  English  constitution,  he 
clung  to  the  existing  parliament  as  to  the  only  fragment  on 
which  it  was  possible  to  rescue  English  liberty.  His  energy 
gave  to  the  English  navy  an  efficient  organization,  so  that 
England  could  cope  with  Holland  on  the  sea ;  and  he  desired 
such  a  reform  of  parliament  as  would  make  it  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  peoph  .  He  steadily  resisted  the  usurpation 
of  Cromwell,  and  for  this  was  confined  to  Carisbrook  Castle. 
Cromwell  and  Vane  were  e(iually  unsuccessful ;  the  first  failed 
to  secure  the  government  of  England  to  his  family ;  the  other, 
to  vindicate  it  for  the  people. 

The  convention  parliament  had  excepted  Vane  from  the 
indemnity,  on  tho  king's  promise  that  he  should  not  suffer 
death.  It  was  now  resolved  to  biing  hitn  to  trial ;  and,  in 
June,   1GG2,  he  turned   his  triU  ■nto  a  triumph.      Though 
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'supposed  to  1)0  a  tiirioruiis 


man,"  ho  appeared  before  his 


jud^'08  with  animated  fearloHsness  ;  lie  denied  tl 


10  imputation 


of  treason  with  scorn,  defended  tlio  right  of  Englislnnen  to 
i)o  governed  by  successive  representatives,  and  took  glory  to 
himself  for  actions  whieli  promoted  the  good  of  his  country 
and  were  sanctioned  by  parliament  as  the  virtual  soverei'^n  of 
the  realm.     Ho  spoke  not  for  his  life  and  estate,  but  fW  the 
honor  of  the  martyrs  to  liberty  that  were  in  their  graves   for 
the  Lbertiesof  England,  for  the  interests  "of  all  posterity" 
lie   asked   for   counsel.     "Who,"  cried  the  solicitor,  "will 
dare  to  speak  for  you,  unless  you   can  call  down  fi-om  the 
gibbet  the  heads  of  your  fellow-traitors?"     "Alone    I  am 
not  afraid,"  answered  Vane,  "to  seal  my  witness  to  the  o-lori- 
ous  cause  with  my  blood."    "  Certainly,"  wrote  the  king,"^'  Sir 
Henry  Vane  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,  if  we  can  hon- 
estly  put  him  out  of  the  way  "     Ho  could  not  honestly  be  put 
out  of  the  way;  but  still,  the  solicitor  urged,  "ho  must  be 
made  a  sacrifice." 

The  day  before  his  execution,  his  friends  were  admitted 
to  his  prison;   and  he  reasoned  with  them  calmly  on  death 
and  immortality.     Of  his  political  career  he  could  say   "I 
have  not  the  least  recoil  in  my  heart  as  to  matter  or  manner 
of   what  I  have  done."      A  friend  prayed  that  the  cup  of 
death  might  bo  averted.     "  Why  should  we  fear  death  ?  "  an- 
swered Vane  ;  "  I  find  it  rather  shrinks  from  mo  than  I  from 
it.       He  stooped  to  embrace  his  chihlren,  nnngling  consola- 
tion with  kisses;  and  his  farewell  counsel  to  them  was-  "Suf- 
for  anything  from  men  rather  than  sin  against  (Jod  "     As  to 
his  resistance  to  arbitrary  rule,  "I  leave  my  life  "  he  said 
"as  a  seal  to  the  justness  of   that  quarrel.      Ten    thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  defile  the  chastity  of  my  conscience ;  nor 
would  I  for  ten  thousand  worlds,  resign  the  peace  and  satis- 
faction I  have  in  my  heart." 

From  the  scaffold  Vane  surveyed  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude with  composure,  and  sought  to  speak  to  them  of  Eng- 
lish liberty,  wishing  to  confirm  the  wavering  and  convince 
the  Ignorant  by  his  martyrdom.  His  voi^o  vas  overpowered 
with  tnimpets;  not  disconcerted  by  the  rudeness,  ho  foretold 
to  those  around  him  that  a  better  day  would  dawn  in  the 
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clouds,  though  "  they  were  coming  thicker  and  thicker  for  a 
season."  "  Jjlessed  be  God,"  exchiimed  he,  as  he  bared  his 
neck  for  the  axe,  "I  liave  kept  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to 
this  day,  and  have  not  deserted  the  righteous  cause  for  wliich 
I  suffer."  In  the  history  of  the  world,  ho  was  the  iiret  martyr 
to  the  principle  of  the  paramount  power  of  the  people ;  and, 
as  he  predicted,  "  his  blood  gained  a  voice  to  speak  his  inno- 
cence." Milton,  ever  parsimonious  of  praise,  devoted  a  nui- 
jestic  poem  to  encomiums  on  him  when  "young  in  years  but 
in  sage  counsel  old,"  the  best  of  senators,  the  eldest  sou  of 
religion  ;  and  Clarendon,  writing  for  posterity,  records  of 
him  :  "  If  he  were  not  superior  to  Hampden,  he  was  inferior 
to  no  other  man;"  "his  whole  life  nuide  good  the  imagina- 
tion that  there  was  in  him  something  extraordinary." 

Puritanism,  with  the  sects  to  which  it  gave  birth,  ceased 
to  sway  the  destinies  of  England.  The  army  of  Cromwell 
displayed  its  might  in  the  field ;  Milton  still  lived  to  create 
works  that  are  anu)ng  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human 
mind ;  Vane  proved  how  fearlessly  it  could  bear  witness  for 
truth  in  the  face  of  death ;  New  England  is  the  monument 
of  its  ability  to  establish  free  states. 

The  new  parliament  was  chosen  in  IGOO,  just  before  the 
coronation,  while  the  country  still  glowed  with  unreflecting 
loyalty.  Few  Presbyterians  were  returned :  the  irroM&tible  ma- 
jority, many  of  whom  had  fought  for  the  king,  was  all  for  mon- 
archy and  prelacy.  Severe  enactments  restrained  the  press  ; 
the  ancient  right  of  petition  was  narrowed  and  placed  under 
supervision.  The  restored  king  was  a  papist ;  but  whoever 
should  affirm  him  to  be  a  papist  was  inca})acitated  from  hold- 
ing office  in  church  or  state.  He  was  ready  "to  conspire 
with  the  kin^  of  France  and  wicked  advisers  at  home,  to 
subvert  the  religion  and  liberty  of  tlie  English  people;"  and 
the  parliament,  in  its  eagerness  to  condemn  rebellion,  re- 
nounced for  itself  every  right  of  witlistanding  him  even  in 
defensive  war. 

The  Presbyterians  formed  the  governing  body  in  many 
municipalities ;  the  sincere  ones  were  dislodged  by  an  act 
removing  all  incumbents  who  should  not  by  oath  declare  it 
unlawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king  on  any  pretence 
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whatsoever;  and  requiring  of  every  candidate  that,  within 
the  year  before  the  election,  he  should  have  received  the  sac 
rament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Lngland 

The  Book  of  Common  J'rayer  and  the  ceremonies,  having 
never  been  abrogated  by  law,  revived  with  the  restoration 
i^rom  Holland  the  king  had  in  some  measure  laid  asleep  the 
watchfulness  of  those  whom  he  most  feared,  by  promising  that 
the  scruples  of  the  Presbyterians  should  be  respected  f  and 
with  regard  to  ceremonies,  pretended  that  he  would  have  none 
to  receive  the  sacrament  on  the  knees  or  to  use  the  cross  in 
baptism.    Cranmer  saw  no  intrinsic  difference  between  bishops 
and  priests ;  and  "  the  old  common,  moderate  sort »  of  Episco- 
palians had  taken  Episcopacy  to  be  good,  but  not  necessary 
and  owned  the  reformed  churches  of  the  continent  to  be  true 
ones.     "  Episcopal  ordination  was  now,  for  the  first  time,"  bo 
writes  a  great  English  historian,  "  made  an  indispensable  (juali- 
hcation  for  church  preferment."    The  reformed  churches,  alike 
of  England  and  the  continent,  were  excluded  from  fellowship 
with  the  Anglican  church.     Every  minister,  who  should  not 
before  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  l(jf;2,  publicly  declare  his 
assent  and  con..ent  to  everything  coiuJned  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  was  by  his  silence  deprived  of  his  benefice; 
and  on  that  day  nearly  two  thousand  persons  gave  up  their 
livings  rather  than  stain  their  consciences.     The  subscription 
was  required  even  of  schoolmasters :  at  one  swoop,  ihe  right 
of  teaching  was  taken  away  from  every  person  in  England 
except  churchmen.  ' 

An  act  of  lG«i4  made  attendance  at  a  dissenting  place  of 
worship  a  crime,  to  be  punished,  on  conviction  without  a  I'ury, 
before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace,  by  long  imprisonment  for 
the  first  and  second  offence,  and  by  seven  years'  transportation 
for  the  third.  But  the  exiled  Calvin -j  might  not  be  shii^ped 
to  New  England,  where  he  would  have  found  sympathy  and 
an  open  career.  To  strike  a  death  blow  at  non-conformity,  a 
statute  of  16G5  required  the  deprived  to  swear  that  it  is  not 
lawful,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  tho 
king,  and  that  they  would  not  at  any  time  endeavor  any  al- 
teration in  church  or  state.  Those  who  refused  this  oatli  were 
forbidden  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  corporate 
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town,  borough  Bending  members  to  parliament,  or  towns  where 
they  had  themselves  resided  as  ministers. 

To  the  j!\.nglican  church  this  total  expulsion  of  the  Calvin- 
ists  wrought  evil,  while  every  terrible  oppression  of  dissenters 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland,  drove  the  best  of  them 
to  America. 

The  American  colonies  were  held  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
English  parliament,  and  bound  by  its  acts,  whenever  they 
were  specially  named  in  a  statute  or  clearly  embraced  within 
its  provisions.  But  Massachusetts  had  refused  to  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  parliament,  and  had  remonstrated  against  such 
subjection,  as  "  the  loss  of  English  liberty,"  The  Long  Par- 
liament had  conceded  the  justice  of  the  remonstrance. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  convention  parlia- 
ment in  1660  granted  to  the  monarch  a  subsidy  of  twelve- 
pence  in  the  pound — that  is,  of  five  per  cent — on  all  merchan- 
dise exported  from  or  imported  into  the  kingdom  of  England, 
or  "any  dominion  thereto  belonging."  The  tax  was  never 
levied  in  the  colonies ;  nor  was  it  understood  that  the  colonies 
were  bound  by  a  statute,  unless  they  were  expressly  named. 

That  distinctness  was  not  wanting,  M'hen  it  was  required 
by  the  interests  of  English  merchants.  The  navigation  act  of 
the  commonwealth  had  not  been  designed  to  trammel  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies ;  the  convention  parliament  con- 
nected in  one  act  the  protection  of  English  shipping  and  a 
monopoly  to  the  English  merchant  of  the  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies. In  the  reign  of  Richard  II,,  the  commerce  of  English 
ports  had  been  secured  to  English  shipping :  the  act  of  navi- 
gation of  1651  had  done  no  more.  The  present  act  renewed 
the  same  provisions,  and  added  :  "  No  merchandise  shall  be 
imported  into  the  plantations  but  in  English  vessels,  navigated 
by  Englishmen,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,"  Henceforward, 
no  one  but  a  native  or  naturalized  subject  might  become  a 
merchant  or  factor  in  any  English  settlement. 

American  industry  offered  articles  for  exportation  of  two 
kinds.  Some  were  produced  in  quantities  only  in  America, 
and  would  not  compete  in  the  English  market  with  English 
productions.  These  were  enumerated,  and  it  was  declared 
that  none  of  them — that  is,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  indigo. 
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cotton,  fustic,  dyeing  woods— shall  be  transported  to  any  other 
country  than  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture ;  and,  as  new  articles  of  industry  of  this 
class  grew  up,  they  were  added  to  the  list.  But  such  other 
commodities  as  the  Enghsh  merchant  might  not  find  con- 
venient to  buy,  the  American  planter  might  ship  to  forei<^n 
markets;  the  farther  off  the  better,  because  they  would 
thus  interfere  less  with  the  trades  which  were  carried  on 
m  England.  The  colonists  were,  therefore,  by  a  clause  in 
the  navigation  act,  confined  to  ports  south  of  Cape  Einis- 
terre. 

Hardly  had  time  enough  elapsed  for  a  voyage  or  two  across 
the  Atlantic,  before  it  was  found  that  the  English  merchant 
might  derive  still  further  advantages  at  the  cost  of  the  colo- 
nists. A  new  law,  of  1663,  prohibited  the  importation  of  Eu- 
ropean  con.modities  into  the  colonies,  except  in  English  ships 
from  England,  to  the  end  that  England  might  be  made  the 
staple  not  only  of  colonial  productions  but  of  colonial  supplies. 
Thus  the  colonists  were  compelled  to  buy  in  England  not  only 
all  English  manufactures,  but  everything  else  that  they  might 
need  from  any  soil  but  their  own. 

^  The  activity  of  the  shipping  of  New  England  excited  envy 
m  the  minds  of  the  English  merchants.  The  produce  of  the 
plantations  of  the  southern  colonies  were  brought  to  New  Eno-- 
land,  as  a  result  of  colonial  exchanges.  In  1673,  parliament 
therefore  resolved  to  exclude  New  England  merchants  from 
competing  with  the  English  in  the  markets  of  the  southern 
plantations ;  the  liberty  of  free  traffic  between  the  colonies 
was  accordingly  taken  away;  and  enumerated  commodities 
exported  from  onr  olony  to  another  were  subjected  to  a  duty 
equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  consumption  uf  the^e  commodi- 
ties in  England. 

By  degrees,  the  greed  of  English  shopkeepers  became 
bolder ;  and  America  was  forbidden,  by  act  of  parliament,  not 
merely  to  manufacture  those  articles  which  might  compete 
with  the  English  in  foreign  markets,  but  even  to  supply  her- 
self, by  her  own  industry,  with  those  articles  which  her  posi- 
tion enabled  her  to  manufacture  with  success. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  her  colonies, 
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was  a  system  of  monopoly,  adopted  after  the  example  of  Spain, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  inflexibly  pursued,  in  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  acts  of  parliament.  The  colonists  were  nllowed 
to  sell  to  foreigners  only  what  England  would  not  take ;  so 
that  they  might  gain  means  to  pay  for  the  articles  forced  upon 
them  by  England.  The  colonies  could  buy  European  and 
all  foreign  commodities  only  at  the  shops  of  the  netropolis; 
and  thus  the  merchant  of  the  mot'  iv  country  could  sell  his 
goods  for  a  little  more  than  they  were  worth.  England  gained 
at  the  expense  of  America.  The  profit  of  the  one  was  bal- 
anced by  the  loss  of  the  other. 

In  the  sale  of  their  products,  the  colonists  were  equally  in- 
jured. The  English,  being  the  sole  purchasers,  could  obtain 
those  products  at  a  little  less  than  their  fair  value.  The  mer- 
chant of  Bristol  or  London  was  made  richer ;  the  planter  of 
Virginia  or  Maryland  was  made  poorer.  No  new  value  was 
created ;  one  lost  what  the  other  gained  ;  and  both  parties  had 
equal  claims  to  the  benevolence  of  the  legislature. 

Thus  the  colonists  were  wronged,  both  in  their  purchases 
and  in  their  sales;  the  law  "cut  them  with  a  double  edge." 
The  English  consumer  gained  nothing ;  for  the  surplus  colo- 
nial produce  was  re-exported  to  other  nations.  The  English 
merchant,  not  the  English  people,  profited  by  the  injustic. 
Moreover,  the  navigation  act  involved  England  in  contradic- 
tions ;  she  was  herself  a  monopolist  of  her  own  colonial  trade, 
and  yet  steadily  aimed  at  sharing  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. 

In  the  domestic  policy  of  England,  the  act  increased  the 
tendency  to  unequal  legislation.  The  English  merchant  hav- 
ing become  the  sole  factor  for  American  colonies,  and  the 
manufacturer  claiming  to  supply  colonial  wants,  the  English 
landholder  consented  to  uphold  the  artificial  system  only  by 
sharing  in  its  emoluments ;  and,  in  IGG/?,  corn  laws  began  to  be 
enacted,  in  order  to  secure  the  profits  of  capital,  applied  to 
agriculture,  against  foreign  and  colonial  competition.  The 
system  which  imjwverished  the  Virginia  planter,  by  lowering 
the  price  of  his  tobacco  crop,  oppressed  the  English  laborer, 
by  raising  the  price  of  his  bread  ;  and  at  last  a  whig  ministry 
offered  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn. 
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Durable  relations  in  society  are  correlative  and  reciprocally 
bonelicial.  In  this  case,  the  statute  was  made  by  one  party  to 
bind  tl\c  other,  and  was  made  on  iniquitous  principles.  Estab- 
lished as  the  law  of  the  strongest,  it  could  endure  no  longer 
than  the  superiority  in  force.  It  converted  commerce,  which 
should  be  the  bond  of  peace,  into  a  source  of  rankling  hostil- 
ity, and  contained  a  pledge  of  the  ultimate  independence  of 
America. 

To  the  colonists,  the  navigation  acts  were  an  unmitigated 
evil ;  for  the  prohibition  of  planting  tobacco  in  England  and 
Ireland  was  useless.  As  a  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies,  the 
xnonopoly  was  a  failure ;  the  contribution  was  made  to  the 
merchant,  not  to  the  treasury  of  the  public. 

The  usual  excuse  for  colonial  restrictions  is  founded  on 
the  principle  that  colonies  were  established  at  the  cost  of  the 
mother  country  for  that  very  purpose.  Of  the  American  colo- 
nics, the  state  founded  not  one.  "Virginia  was  begun  by  priv^ate 
companies ;  New  England  was  the  home  of  exiles,  whom  Eng- 
land owned  as  her  children  only  to  oppress  them ! 

The  monopoly,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  of  the  least  injuri- 
ous kind.  It  was  conceded  not  to  an  individual,  nor  to  a  com- 
pany, nor  to  a  single  city,  but  to  all  Englishmen. 

The  history  of  the  navigation  acts  would  be  incomplete 
were  it  not  added  that,  whatever  party  obtained  a  majority,  it 
never,  till  the  colonies  gained  great  strength,  occurred  to  the 
Britifh  parliament  that  the  legislation  was  a  wrong.  Bigotry 
is  not  exclusively  a  passion  of  religious  superstition ;  it  is  the 
obstinate,  unreasoning,  and  merciless  zeal  with  which  selfishness 
in  power  upholds  an  unjust  interest.  The  English  parliament, 
as  the  instrument  of  mercantile  eagerness  for  gain,  had  no 
scruple  in  commencing  the  legislation,  which,  when  the  colo- 
nists grew  powerful,  was,  by  the  greatest  British  economist,  de- 
clured  to  be  "  a  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONNECTICUT,   RHODE   ISLAND,   AND   OHABLES   II. 

The  commission  issued  by  the  king  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1G60,  to  Clarendon  and  seven  others  as  a  standing 
council,  for  regulating  the  numerous  remote  colonies  and  gov- 
ernments, "  so  many  ways  considerable  to  the  crown,"  included 
the  names  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  the  Viscount  Say 
and  Seal,  who  were  sincere  friends  to  New  England. 

Massachn-  'tts,  which  had  been  republican,  but  never  regi- 
cide, strong  in  its  charter,  made  no  haste  to  present  itself  in 
England  as  a  suppliant.  "  The  colony  of  Eoston,"  wrote  3tuy- 
vesant,  "  remains  constant  to  its  old  maxims  of  a  free  state, 
dependent  on  none  but  God."  Had  the  king  resolved  on 
sending  them  a  governor,  the  several  towns  and  churches 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  resolved  to  oppose  him. 

The  colonies  of  Plymouth,  of  Connecticut,  and  of  New 
Haven,  not  less  than  of  Rhode  Island,  proclaimed  the  new 
king  and  acted  in  his  name.  Connecticut  appeared  in  London 
b}  its  r'^nresentative,  the  younger  Winthrop.  Its  people  had 
purch:.  d  lands  of  the  assigns  of  the  earl  of  "Warwick,  and 
from  Uncas  the  territory  of  the  Mohegans ;  the  news  of  the 
restoration  awakened  a  desire  for  a  patent.  But  they  pro- 
ceeded warily :  they  draughted  among  themselves  the  instru- 
ment which  they  desired  the  king  to  ratify ;  and  they  could 
plead  for  their  possessions  their  rights  by  purchase,  by  con- 
quest from  the  Pequods,  and  by  their  own  labor  which  had 
redeemed  the  ^vilderness.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  aged 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  their  early  friend. 

The  venerable  man  secured  for  his  clients  the  kind  oifices 
of  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  a  man  "  of 
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an  obliging  temper,  universally  beloved,  being  of  a  virtuous 
and  generous  mind."  -  Indeed  he  was  a  noble  and  a  worthy 
lord,  and  one  that  loved  the  godly."  «  He  and  Lord  Say  did 
join  together,  that  their  godly  friends  in  New  England  lui-ht 
enjoy  their  just  rights  and  liberties."  "" 

But  the  chief  happiness  of  Connecticut  was  in  the  selec- 
lon  of  Its  agent.     The  younger  Winthrop,  as  a  child,  had 
been  the  pride  of  his  father's  house ;  he  had  received  the  best 
instruction  which  Cambridge  and  Dublin  could  afford    and 
had  perfected  his  education  by  visiting,  in  part  at  least,  iL  the 
public  service,  not  Holland  and  France  only,  in  the  days  of 
Prince  Maurice  and  Richelieu,  but  Yenice  and  Constantinople 
As  he  travelled  through  Europe,  he  sought  the  society  of 
men  eminent  ior  learning.      Returning  to  England  in  the 
bloom  of  hfe   with  the  fairest  promise  of  advancement,  he 
preferred  to  follow  his  father  to  the  New  World,  regardinc. 
^  diversities  of  countries  but  as  so  many  inns,"  alike  conduct''- 
ing  to  "  the  journey's  end."     When  his  father  became  impov- 
erished   the  son,  unsolicited  and  without  recompense,  relin- 
qmshea  his  inheritance,  that  "it  might  be  spent  in  furtherir... 
the  great  work  "in  Massachusetts,  himself,  without  wealtlf 
engaging  m  the  enterprise  of  planting  Connecticut.     Care  for 
posterity  seemed  the  motive  to  his  actions.      He  respected 
learning  and  virtue  and  ability  in  whatever  sect  they  mio-ht 
be  found ;  and,  when  Quakers  were  the  objects  of  perse^'cu- 
tion  he  was  unremitting  in  argument  and  entreaty  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  their  lives.     He  never  regretted  the  brilliant 
prospects  he  had  resigned,  nor  complained  of  the  compara- 
tive^ solitude  of  New  London;  books  furnished  employment 
to  his  mind;  the  study  of  nature  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  his  delight,  for  "he  had  a 
gift  in  understanding  and  art;"  and  his  home  was  endeared 
by  a  happy  marriage  and  "many  sweet  children."     Under- 
standing  the  springs  of  action  and  the  principles  that  control 
affairs,  he  never  attempted  impracticable  things,  and  noise- 
lessly succeeded  in  all  that  he  undertook.     The  New  World 
7l£"",^^^f  P^'^^«««;  P^int^Dsand  Quakers  and  the  freemen 
of  Rhode  Island  were  alike  his  eulogists;  the  Dutch  at  New 
iTork  had  confidence  in  his  integrity;  and  it  is  the  beautiful 
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testimony  of  Lis  own  father  that  "  God  gave  him  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  all  with  whom  ho  had  to  do."  His  personal  merits, 
sympathy  for  his  family,  his  exertions,  the  petition  of  the  col- 
ony, and  the  ready  good-will  of  Clarendon — for  we  must  not 
reject  all  faith  in  generous  feeling — easily  prevailed  to  ohtain 
for  Connecticut  an  ample  patent.  The  co.irticrs  of  King 
Charles,  who  themselves  had  an  eye  to  possessions  in  America, 
suggested  no  limitations;  and  perhaps  it  was  believed  that 
(Jonnecticut  would  serve  to  balance  the  power  of  Massachusetts. 

The  charter,  sealed  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1G02,  con- 
nected NcAv  Haven  and  Hartford  in  one  colony,  with  limits 
extending  from  the  Narragansett  river  to  the  Pacilic  ocean. 
It  confirmed  to  the  colonists  the  right  to  govern  themselves, 
which  they  had  assumed  from  the  beginning.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  elect  all  their  own  officers,  to  enact  their  own  laws, 
to  administer  justice  without  appeals  to  England,  to  inflict 
punishments,  to  confer  pardons,  and,  in  a  word,  to  exercise 
every  power,  deliberative  and  active.  The  king,  far  from 
reserving  a  negative  on  their  laws,  did  not  even  require  that 
they  should  be  transmitted  for  his  inspection ;  and  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  interference  of  the  English  government 
in  any  event  whatever.  Connecticut  was  independent  except 
in  name. 

After  his  successful  negotiations,  varied  by  active  concert 
in  founding  the  Royal  Society,  Winthrop  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca. The  amaloiamation  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  w^as 
effected  without  collision,  though  New  Haven  was  at  first 
reluctant  to  merge  itself  in  the  larger  colony.  The  well- 
founded  gratitude  of  the  united  commonwealth  followed  him 
throughout  his  life ;  and  fur  fourteen  years  he  was  annually 
elected  its  chief  magistrate. 

The  charter  of  Connecticut  secured  to  her  an  existence  of 
unsurpassed  tranquillity.  Unmixed  popular  power  was  safe 
under  the  shelter  of  severe  morality ;  and  beggary  and  crime 
could  not  thrive.  From  the  first,  the  minds  of  the  yeomanry 
were  kept  active  by  the  constant  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise;  and,  except  under  James  II.,  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  the  land  as  a  home  officer  appointed  by  the  English 
king.     The  government  was  in  honest  and  upright  hands ;  the 
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Htrifcs  of  rivalry  never  became  heated ;  in  the  choice  of  ma^. 
Iterates  gifts  of  learning  h..cI  genius  were  valued,  but  the  etafe 
was  content  w.th  virtue  and  eingle-rnindedness ;  and  the  pub- 
he  welfare  never  suffered  at  the  hands  of  plain  n.en.     Koger 
Williams  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  Hartford;  and  "that 
heavenly  man  John  Ilaynes,"  would  say  to  him:  "I  think, 
Mr  W,  hams,  F  must  nowconfesse  to  you  that  the  most  wise 
(iod  hath  provided  and  cut  out  this  part  of  the  world  as  a 
refuge  and  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  consciences "     Tl   re 
never  existed  a  persecuting  spirit  in  Connecticut;  and  "it  had 
a  scholar  to  their  minister  in  every  town  or  village."    Reliiri 
ous  speculation  was  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment, alike  m  its  application  to  moral  duties  and  to  the  mvstc- 
nous  quctions  on  the  nature  of  God,  of  liberty,  and  of'the 
Boul.      A  hardy  race  multiplied  along  the  alluvion  of  the 
Btreams,  and  subdued  less  inviting  fields ;  its  population  for  a 
cent„.^_,oub^d  once  in  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  considerable 
emigration.    Religion  united  with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
to  form  a  people  of  steady  habits.     The  domestic  wars  were 
discussions  of  knotty  points  in  theology;  the  concerns  of  the 
pa  sh,  the  merits  of  the  minister,  were  the  weightiest  affairs; 
and  a  church  reproof  the  heaviest  calamity.     The  strifes  of 
the  parent  country,  though  they  sometimes  occasioned  a  levy 
among  the  sons  of  the  husbandmen,  never  brought  an  enemy 
over  their  border.     No  fears  of  midnight  ruffians  disturbed 
the  sweetness  of  slumber;  the  best  house  required  no  fasten 
mg  but  a  latch,  lifted  by  a  string. 

Industry  enjoyed  the  abundance  which  it  created.     ^ 
great  inequalities  of  condition  excited  envy  or  raised  political 

a  fuller  bain.  There  was  venison  from  the  hills;  salmon  in 
heir  season,  not  less  than  shad,  from  the  rivers  and  suC 
from  the  maple  of  the  forest.  For  a  foreign  n  arke.  litt  e 
was  produced  beside  cattle;  and,  in  return  for  them,  but  few 
foreign  luxuries  stole  in.  Even  so  late  as  1713,  the  numbe" 
of  eamen  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.     The  soil 

m  trust  for  the  public,  and  for  new-comers.     There  was  for 
a  long  time  hardly  a  lawyer  in  the  land.     The  hul:ndman 
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who  licld  his  own  plough  and  fed  his  own  cattle,  was  the 
great  man  of  that  day ;  no  one  waa  superior  to  the  matron, 
who,  with  her  busy  daughters,  kept  the  hum  of  the  wheel  in- 
cessantly alive,  spinning  and  weaving  every  article  of  their 
dress.  Life  was  uniform.  The  oidy  revolution  was  from  the 
time  of  sowing  to  the  time  of  reaping;  from  the  plain  dress 
of  the  week  to  the  more  trim  attire  of  Sunday.  There  was 
nothing  morose  in  the  Connecticut  character.  Frolic  mingled 
with  innocence;  and  the  annual  thanksgiving  to  God  was, 
from  primitive  times,  as  joyous  as  it  was  sincere. 

One  question  distressed  and  divided  families.  "Without 
inward  experience  of  the  truth  and  power  of  Christianity,  no 
one  of  a  congregation  of  Calvinists  was  admitted  to  take  the 
covenant  which  gave  admission  to  the  eomnmnion  table  ;  and 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  administered  to  tlie  children  of  those 
only  who  were  comnmnicants.  Tliere  grew  up  an  increasing 
number  of  parents  of  blameless  lives,  wlio  did  not  become 
members  of  the  church  and  yet  wished  baptism  for  their 
children.  Influenced  by  their  condition,  the  general  court  of 
Connecticut  expressed  a  desire  for  a  council  of  ministers  of 
the  four  confederated  Calvinistic  colonies.  The  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  refer  the  question  to  a  general 
synod,  and  of  itself  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  fifteen  ministers 
of  its  own  colony  as  its  delegates.  Connecticut  readily  followed 
the  example ;  but  Plymouth  kept  aloof ;  and  the  austere  colony 
of  New  Haven,  guided  by  the  inflexible  Davenport,  not  only 
refused  to  send  delegates,  but  by  letter  strongly  rebuked  the 
measure  as  fraught  with  dangers  to  religion.  Yet,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1G57;  tlie  synod,  representing  the  two  colonies  which, 
in  extent  of  territory  and  in  numbers,  far  outweighed  the  rest, 
sanctioned  the  baptizing  of  children  of  parents  who  themselves 
had  been  baptized,  and  though  they  were  not  ready  to  assume 
all  the  obligations  of  church  members,  would  yet  j)romise  to 
give  their  offspring  a  Christian  education.  This  mode  of  set- 
tlement was  called  in  derision  "  the  half-way  covenant." 

By  the  customs  of  the  Congregational  churches,  the  vote 
of  a  synod  was  but  a  recommendation,  leaving  the  decision  to 
each  church  for  itself.  In  1662,  a  Massachusetts  synod  re- 
peated the  advice  which  had  before  been  given  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  Connecticut ;  at.d  tho  general  court  Bent  it  to  the 

people.        Ihure,  m  MusBucbuaetts,  legislative  action  on  the 
nmtter  ended.     In  1064,  the  general  court  of  ConneJicut 
after  .ts  absorption  of  m^w  Haven,  reconnuended  the    0": 
excIuH,ve  system  to  the  churches;  but  the  n.ajority  of  them 
adhered  stillly  to  the  ancient  rule. 

The  frugality  of  private  life  had  its  influence  on  „ubHc 
expenuture.  Half  a  century  after  the  concession  of  tl  dar- 
ter he  annual  expenses  of  the  government  did  not  "exceed 
o.gh  hundred  pounds.  The  wages  of  the  chief  justice  were 
ten  shdlmgs  a  day  while  on  service.  In  each  county  a  mlgis' 
trate  acted  as  judge  of  probate,  and  the  business  was  trans- 
acted with  small  expense  to  the  fatlierless. 

There  were  common  schools  from  the  first.     Nov  was  it 
long  beiore  a  small  college,  such  as  the  day  of  small  thinrrs 
permitted,  be^.n  to  be  established;  and  Yale  owes  its  S 
to   ten  worthy  fathers,  who,  in  1700,  assembled  at  Bran- 
ford,^  and  each  one,  laying  a  few  volumes  on  a  table,  said  : 

colo^ny.'''  '''''   '""'''^^  ''  '  ^'^^^^^^  '-  t^- 

J3ut  the  political  education  of  the  people  is  due  to  tlie 
happy  organization  of  towns,  which  here,  as  throughout  all  New 
Ji-ngland,  constituted  each  settlement  in  its  local  aftairs  a  self 
governing  democracy.  In  the  ancient  republics,  citizenship 
had  been  an_  hereditary  privilege.  In  ^-  .Jcut,  it  was 
acquired  by  inhabitancy,  was  lost  by  rer  \  town 

meeting  was  a  legislative  body;  and  all  i:  afflu 

ent  and  the  more  needy,  the  reasonable  an  ,,ere' 

members  with  equal  franchises.     There  the  c  own 

were  discussed  and  levied ;  there  its  officers  were  cnosen  • 
there  roads  were  laid  out  and  bridges  voted  ;  there  the  minis- 
ter was  elected,  the  representatives  to  the  assembly  were  in- 
structed Tlie  debate  was  open  to  all ;  wisdom  asked  no 
iavors;  the  churl  abated  nothin-  of  his  pretensions.  Who- 
ever reads  the  records  of  these  village  commonwealths  will  be 
perpetually  coming  upon  some  little  document  of  rare  political 
sagacity  When  Connecticut  emerged  into  scenes  where  a 
new  poll  ica  world  was  to  be  created,  the  rectitude  that  had 
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ordered  the  affairs  of  a  ncighltorliood  Hhowed  itwelf  in  t!  ,  field 
juid  ill  ('otincil. 

Dir.in^'  the  intervcninpj  ceiifiiry,  wo  shall  rarely  liavo  ocoa- 
Bioii  to  re(!ur  t(>  Conneeticut :  its  iiisfitut ions  were  perfeeted, 
and,  with  trannient  iiiterniptioiiH,  were  uidianned.  To  describe 
itP  condition  is  but  to  enumerate  the  bleHwin^'H  of  self-f^'overn- 
ment,  as  exercised  by  a  community  of  thou<,ditful  freeholders, 
who  have  neither  ■,  nobility  nor  a  ])oj)ulaeo.  How  dearly  it 
remembered  the  i)arent  island  is  told  by  the  Kurdish  names  of 
its  towns,  ('ould  Charles  II.  Imvo  looked  back  ui)(»n  earth, 
and  seen  what  security  his  <j;ift  of  a  charter  had  conferred,  he 
mi^dit  have  o;loried  in  an  act  whieli  redeemed  his  life  from  the 
eharjj;o  of  havinjif  been  unproductive  of  public  happitiess.  In 
a  proclamation,  Connecticut,  under  its  <;reat  seal,  told  the 
world  that  its  days  under  the  charter  were  "  halcyon  days  of 
peace."  Time,  as  '  advaiices,  may  unfold  sceiu's  of  more 
wealth  and  of  wider  action,  but  not  of  more  contentment  and 
purity. 

Ilhode  Island  was  fostered  by  Charles  II.  with  still  greater 
liberality.  "When  Koger  Williams  had  succeeded  in  obtainiiiir 
from  the  Long  Parliament  the  continued  union  of  the  terri- 
tories that  now  constitute  the  st:ite,  he  returned  to  America, 
leaving  John  Clarke  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  Kngliuid. 
Never  did  a  young  commonwealth  possess  a  more  faithful 
friend  ;  and  never  did  a  young  peojile  cherish  a  fonder  desire 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  miiul.  "  Plead  our  case,"  they  had 
said  to  him  in  previous  instructions,  which  Gorton  and  others 
had  drafted,  ''in  such  sort  as  we  may  not  be  com])elled  to  ex- 
ercise any  civil  power  over  men's  consciences ;  we  do  judge  it 
no  less  than  a  point  of  absr^ite  cnielty."  And  now  that  the 
hereditary  monarch  was  restored  and  duly  adcnowlcdgcd,  they 
had  faith  that -'the  gracious  hand  of  Providence  would  pre- 
serve them  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges."  "It  is  much 
in  our  hearts,"  they  urged  in  their  iietition  to  Charles  II.,  "  to 
hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing  civil 
state  may  stand,  and  best  bo  maintained,  with  a  full  liberty  of 
religious  concernments."  The  good-natured  monarch  listened 
to  their  petition ;  Clai  adon  exerted  himself  in  their  behalf; 
the  making  trial  of  religious  freedom  in  a  nook  of  a  remote 
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conti,u.nf,  oouM  r.ot  appear  .lan^^oroun ;  it  nught  at  onco  bulls 
up  another  nval  to  Ma,s.  -huHcttH  and  hoIvo  a  problem  in  to 
h^tory  of  njan.     The  charter,  retanh.l  only  b,  controvl 

and  with  now  j.r.r.e.ph.s,  en.bo.lle'.l  all  that  Lad  been  Lmi..ted 

^^:rT\ '"" ""''"'""  '"'^^^'^"^^  -"  conunitted  ri 

the  t™     't1^  Kovorn...  ten  aB.i«tantH,  and  deputies  from 

were  to  be  agreoabh,  to  those  of  Englan.l,  yet  with  the  kind 
rofcrenee  "to  the  constitution  of  the^ph.e,'and  the  tmt  ff 
-  people  >  and  the  u.onarch  proceeded  to  exercise,  as  his 
^.other  a  temptu  to  do  in  England,  and  an  by  the  laws  of 
England  ho  could  not  do  widnn  the  reahn,  tho  dispensing 
powc.  „.  n.atters  of  religion :  '^  No  person  within  tho  said  cob 
ony,  at  any  tune  I  <  reaftor,  shall  be  any  wise  molested,  pun- 
iBhod,  d.H(pueted,  or  called  in  question,  for  any  diiferon-  >  in 

f  ce  y  and  full^  enjoy  h.s  own  judgment  and  conscience  in 
matters  ot  religi(,us  ';oncernments." 

No  joy  could  be  purer  than  that  of  the  colonists  when,  in 
Noven.ber,  1003,  tho  news  was  spread  abroad  that  "George 
Laxter,  the  n.ost  faythful  and  hap,.ie  bringer  of  the  charted 
hu<l  arnve.  .     On  the  beautiful  island  of  lihodo  Island,  tho 
whole  peoj>le  gathered  together,  "for  the  solemn  reception  of 
bis  majesty  s  gracious  letters-patent."     It  was  "a  very  great 
nieet.ng  and  assend,Iy."      The   letters  of  tho  agent  "were 
opened,  and  read  with  good  delivery  and   attention;"  the 
charter  was  next  taken  forth  fro.n  tho  precious  box  that  con- 
ta.ne(    ,  ,  and  "  was  read  by  J5axter,  in  the  audience  and  view 
ot   all  the  people;  and  the  letters  with  his  majesty's  royal 
stamp   and   tho   broad  seal,  with   much   beseeming  gra>4y 
were  held  up  on  high,  and  presented  to  tho  perfect  view  of 
tue  people." 

;rhi.s  charter  of  government,  establishing  a  political  system 
which  few  beside  the  Khode  Islanders  then.selves  then  believed 
to  bo  practicable,  remaine<l  in  existence  till  it  became  the  old- 
est constitutional  charter  in  the  world.  The  probable  popu- 
lation of  Khode  Island,  at  the  time  of  its  recepHon,  may  have 
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been  two  thousand  five  liundred.  In  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  that  number  increased  forty-fold ;  and  the  government, 
which  was  hardly  thought  to  contain  checks  enough  on  the 
power  of  the  people  to  endure  even  among  shepherds  and 
farmers,  protected  a  dense  population  and  the  accumulations 
of  a  widely  extended  commerce.  Nowhere  in  the  world  were 
life,  liberty,  and  property  safer  than  in  iihode  Island. 

The  thanks  of  the  colony  were  unanimously  voted  to  a  tri- 
umvirate of  benefactors :  to  "  King  Charles  of  England,  for 
his  high  and  inestimable,  yea,  incomparable  favor ; "  to  Claren- 
doii,  who  had  shown  "  to  the  colony  exceeding  great  care  and 
love ; "  and  to  the  modest  and  virtuous  Clarke,  the  persevering 
and  disinterested  envoy,  who,  during  a  twelve  years'  mission, 
had  sustained  himself  by  his  own  exertions  and  a  mortgage  on 
his  estate ;  whose  whole  life  was  a  continued  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence, and  who,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  all  his  posses- 
sions for  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  the  education  of  the 
young.  Others  have  sought  ofiice  to  advance  tlieir  fortunes ; 
he,  like  Eoger  Williams,  parted  with  his  little  means  for  tlie 
public  good.  He  had  unsparing  enemies  in  Massachusetts, 
and  left  a  name  on  which  no  one  cast  a  shade. 

In  May,  1064,  t'  ^  assembly  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Inl- 
and, at  their  regular  session,  established  religious  freedom 
in  the  very  words  of  the  charter :  "  'No  person  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  any  ways  called  in  question  for  any  dif- 
erence  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion."  In  Maj,  1665, 
the  legislature  asserted  that  "liberty  to  all  persons,  as  to 
the  worship  of  God,  had  been  a  principle  maintained  in  the 
colony  from  the  very  beginning  thereof;  and  it  was  much 
in  their  hearts  to  preserve  the  same  liberty  for  ever."  The 
commissioners  from  England,  who  visited  Rhode  Island,  re- 
ported of  its  people :  "  They  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  who  live  civilly ;  they  admit  of  all  religions."  And  again, 
in  1680,  the  government  of  the  colony  could  say,  what  there 
was  no  one  oppressed  individual  to  controvert :  "  "We  leave 
every  man  to  walk  as  God  persuades  his  heart ;  all  our  peo])1c 
enjoy  freedom  of  conscience."  To  Jews  who  had  inquired  if 
they  could  find  a  home  in  Rhode  Islaud,  the  assembly  of  1684 
made  answer :  "  We  declare  that  they  may  expect  as  good  pro- 
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tection  here  as  any  stranger,  not  being  of  our  nation,  residino- 
among  us  ought  to  have ; "  and  in  August,  lG9i,  the  Jews,  who 
from  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  Spain  had  had  no  safe 
restmg-place,  entered  the  harbor  of  Newport  to  find  equal  pro- 
tection, and  m  a  few  years  to  build  a  house  of  God  for  a  Jew- 
ish congregation.  Freedom  of  conscience  "  to  every  man, 
whether  Jew,  or  Turk,  or  papist,  or  whomsoever  that  steers 
no  otherwise  than  his  conscience  dares,"  was,  from  the  first 
the  trophy  of  Ehode  Island. 

In  1605,  it  divided  its  general  assembly  into  two  houses— 
a  change  which,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  was  perma- 
nently adopted.  It  was  importuned  by  Plymouth  and  vexed 
by  Connecticut  on  the  subject  of  boundaries. 

The  royal  commissioners,  in  1G65,  required  of  all  the  oath 
of  allegiance ;  the  general  assembly,  scnipulous  in  its  respect 
for  the  rights  of  conscience,  would  listen  to  no  proposition 
except  for  an  engagement  of  fidelity  and  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  as  a  condition  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 
This  engagement  being  found  irksome  to  the  Quakers,  it  was 
the  next  year  repealed. 

Virginia  possessed  far  stronger  claims  to  favor  than  Khode 
Island  and  Connecticut;  and,  in  April,   16(»1,  Sir  William 
Berkeley  embarked  for  England  as  her  agent.     Wc  shall  see 
how  vainly  she  asked  relief  from  the  navigation  act,  or  a  guar- 
antee for  her  constitution.     Her  agent,  joining  with  seven  oth- 
ers, obtained,  in  1(503,  the  grant  of  Carolina,  which  narrowed 
hei-  limits  on  her  whole  southern  frontier.     King  Charles  was 
caricatured  in  Holland  with  a  woman  on  each  arm  and  cour- 
tiers picking  his  pocket;  this  time  they  took  provinces,  which 
if  divided  among  the  eight,  would  have  given  to  each  a  tract 
as_  extensive  as  the  kingdom  of  France.     To  gratify  favorites, 
Virginia,  in  1009,  was  dismembered  by  lavish  grants;  and,  in' 
1073,  all  (hat  remained  of  it  was  given  away  for  a  genera- 
tion, as  recklessly  as  a  man  might  part  with  a  life-estate  in  a 
barren  field. 

To  complete  the  ])icture  of  the  territorial  changes  made  by 
Charles  XL,  it  must  be  added  that,  in  1004,  he  not  only  en- 
feoffed his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  c'ountrv  be- 
tween Pemaquid  and  the  St.  Croix,  but-in  defiance  of  his^owu 
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charter  to  Winthrop  and  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
rights  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants — with  the  country  from 
Connecticut  river  to  Delaware  bay.     In  16GT,  Acadia,  with 
indefinite  boundaries,  was  restored  to  the  French.    In  1669, 
the  frozen  zone  was  invaded,  and  Prince  Enpert  and  his  as- 
sociates were   endowed  with  a  monopoly  of  the  regions  on 
Hudson's  bay.    In  1677,  the  proprietary  rights  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  were  revived,  in  the  intent  to  purchase  them 
for  the  duke  of  Monmouth.    In  1679,  after  Philip's  war  in 
IS^ew  England,  Mount  Hope  was  hardly  rescued  from  a  cour- 
tier, then  famous  as  the  author  of  t^yo  indifferent  comedies. 
The  charter  which  secured  a  large  and  fertile  province  to 
William  Penn,  and  thus  invested  philanthropy  with  execu- 
tive power  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  was  a  grant 
from  Charles  II.     From  the  outer  cape  of  Xova  Scotia  to 
Florida,  with  few  exceptions,  the  tenure  of  every  territory 
was  changed.     Further,  the  trade  with  Africa,  the  link  in  tlie 
chain  of  universal  commerce,  that  first  joined  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America  together,  and  united  the  Caucasian,  the  Malay, 
and  the  Ethiopian  races,  was  given  away  to  a  company,  which 
alone  had  the  right  of  planting  on  the  African  coast. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign,  Charles  IT.  gnve 
away  a  large  part  of  a  continent.  Could  he  have  continued 
as  lavish,  in  the  course  of  his  rule  he  would  have  given  away 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MASSACHUSETTS   AND   CHARLES   H. 

The  virtual  independence  wliicli  had  been  hitherto  exer- 
cised by  Massachusetts   was   too  dear  to  be  relinquished. 
The  news  of  the  restoration,  brought  to  Boston  in  July,  1660, 
by  the  ships  in  which  Goffe  and  Whalley.  two  of  the  regi- 
cide judges,   were  passengers,  was  received  with  skeptical 
anxiety,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  event.     At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  general  court,  in  October,  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  did  not  succeed;  affairs  in  England  were 
still  regarded  as  unsettled.     In  November,  it  became  certain 
that  the  hereditary  family  of  kings  had  recovered  the  throne, 
and  that  swarms  of  enemies  to  the  colony  had  gathered  round 
the  new  government ;  a  general  court  was  convened,  and  ad- 
dresses were  prepared  for  the  parliament  and  the  monarch. 
Ey  advice  of  the  great  majority  of  elders,  no  judgment  was 
expressed  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  "  the  grievous 
confusions  "  of  the  past.     The  colonists  appealed  to  the  king 
of  England,  as  "a  king  who  had  seen  adversity,  and  who, 
having  himself  been  an  exile,  knew  the  hearts  of  exiles." 
They  prayed  for  "  the  continuance  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties," and  against  complaints  requested  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fence.    "  Let  not  the  king  hear  men's  words,"  such  Avas  their 
petition;  "your  servants  are  true  men,  fearing  God  and  the 
king.     We  could  not  live  without  the  public  worship  of  God ; 
that  we  might  enjoy  divine  worship  without  human  mixtures, 
we,  not  M'ithout  tears,  depa-ted  from  our  country,  kindred, 
and  fathers'  houses.     Our  garments  are  become  old  by  reason 
of  the  very  long  journey ;  ourselves,  who  came  away  in  our 
strength,  arc,  many  of  us,  become  gray-headed,  and  some  of 
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us  stooping  for  age."  In  return  for  the  protection  of  their 
liberties,  they  promise  tlie  blessing  of  a  people  whose  trust  is 
in  God. 

Leverett,  the  patriotic  and  able  agent  of  the  colony,  was 
instructed  to  intercede  with  members  of  parliament  and  the 
privy  council  for  its  chartered  liberties ;  to  resist  appeals  to 
England,  alike  in  cases  civil  or  criminal.  Some  hope  was 
entertained  that  the  new  government  might  confirm  to  New 
England  commerce  the  favors  which  the  Long  Parliament 
had  conceded.  But  Mafisachusetts  never  gained  an  exemption 
from  the  severity  of  the  navigation  acts  till  she  ceased  to  de- 
mand it  as  a  favor. 

At  this  juncture,  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  red  men,  the 
same  who  had  claimed  for  the  people  a  voice  even  in  making 
treaties,  published  an  essay  "  on  the  Christian  commonwealth," 
showing  how  it  must  be  constituted  through  the  willing  self- 
organization  of  individuals  into  tens,  then  hundreds,'' then 
thousands,  till  at  last  the  whole  would  form  itself  into  one 
strictly  popular  government.  His  treatise  was  condemned  as 
too  full  of  the  seditious  doctrines  of  democratic  liberty.  Upon 
this  the  single-minded  author  did  not  hesitate  to  suppress  it, 
and  in  guarded  language  to  acknowledge  the  form  of  govern- 
ment by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as  not  only  lawful,  but 
eminent. 

A  letter  from  the  king,  expressing  general  good-will,  could 
not  quiet  the  appreliensions  of  the  colonists.  The  coimnittee 
for  the  plantations  already,  in  April,  1661,  surmised  that  Mas- 
sachusetts would,  if  it  dared,  cast  off  its  allegiance,  and  resort 
to  an  alliance  with  Spain,  or  to  any  desperate  remedy,  rather 
than  admit  of  appeals  to  England.  Upon  this  subject  a  con- 
troversy immediately  arose ;  and  the  royal  government  re- 
solved to  establish  the  princiijle  which  tlie  Long  Parliament 
had  waived. 

It  was  therefore  not  without  reason  that  the  colony  fore- 
boded collision  with  tlie  crown  ;  and,  after  a  full  report  from 
a  numerous  committee,  of  which  Pradstreet,  Hawthorne, 
Mather,  and  Xorton  Avere  members,  the  general  court,  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  1661,  published  a  declaration  of  natural  and 
chartered  riL^hts.     In  this  pai^er,  which 
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by  Thomas  Danfortli,  thoy  declare  their  liberties  under  God 
and  their  patent  to  be :  to  choose  their  own  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  representatives;  to  admit  freemen  on  terms  to 
be  prescribed  at  tlieir  own  pleasure ;  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  offi- 
cers, superior  and  inferior,  and  point  out  their  power  and 
places;  to  exercise,  by  their  annually  elected  magistrates  and 
deputies,  all  power  and  authority,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  without  appeal,  so  long  as  the  laws  were  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  England ;  to  defend  themselves  by  forego 
of  arms  against  every  aggression  ;  and  to  reject,  as  an  infrino-e- 
ment  of   their  right,  any  parliamentary  or  royal  impositfon 
prejudicial  to  the  country,  and  contrary  to  any  just  act  of  colo- 
nial legislation."     The  duties  of  allegiance  were  narrowed  to 
a  few  points,  which  conceded  neither  revenue  nor  substantial 
power. 

When  the  Puritan  commonwealth  had  thus  joined  issue 
with  Its  sovereign  by  denying  the  right  of  appeal  from  its 
courts,  and  with  the  English  parliament  by  declaring  the  navi- 
gation act  an  infringement  of  its  chartered  rights,  on  the  sev- 
enth of  August,  more  than  a  year  after  the  restoration,  Charles 
II.  was  proclaimed  at  Boston,  amid  the  cold  observation  of 
a  few  formalities.     Yet  the  "gratulatory  and  lowly  scrii^t," 
sent  him  on  the  same  day,  interpreted  his  letter  as  an  answer 
of  peace  from  "the  best  of  kings."     "Royal  sir,"  it  contin- 
ued, excusing  the  tardiness  of  the  colony  with  unseemly  adu- 
lation, "your  just  title  to  the  crown  enthronizeth  you  in  our 
consciences ;  your  graciousness  in  our  affections ;  that  inspir- 
eth  unto  dutie,  this  naturalizetli  unto  loyaltie;  thence  wee  call 
you  lord,  hence  a  saviour.     M^phibosheth,  how  prejudicially 
soever  misrepresented,  yet  rejoiceth  that  the  king  is  come  in 
peace  to  his  owne  house.     Nowe  the  Lord  liath  dealt  well  with 
our  lord  the  king,  may  New  England,  under  your  royal  pro- 
tection, l)ee  permitted  still  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  thi^ 
strange  land." 

The  young  republic  had  continued  tlie  exercise  of  its  gov- 
ernment as  of  right ;  complaints  against  her  had  multiplted  ; 
and  her  own  interests,  coinciding  with  the  express  orders  of 
the  monarch,  induced  her  to  send  envoys  to  London.  The 
country  was  divided  in  opinion;  the  large  majority  insisted  on 
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sustaining  its  established  system  in  nndiininished  force ;  otliers 
were  willing  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  satisfy  the 
ministry  of  Clarendon.  The  former  party  prevailed;  and 
John  Norton,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  rigid  Puritan,  yet 
a  friend  to  moderate  counsels,  was  joined  with  the  worthy  but 
not  very  able  Simon  Bradstreet  in  the  commission  to  England. 
In  January,  1GG2,  they  were  instructed  to  persuade  the  king 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  yet  to  "  engage 
to  nothing  prejudicial  to  Iheir  present  standing  according  to 
their  patent,  and  to  endeavor  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  then  enjoyed."  Letters  were  at  the  same  time 
transmitted  to  the  English  statesmen  on  whose  friendship  it 
was  safe  to  rely. 

King  Charles  received  the  messengers  with  courtesy ;  and 
they  returaed  in  the  fall  with  the  royal  answer,  which  prob- 
ably originated  with  Clarendon.  The  charter  was  confirmed, 
and  an  amnesty  of  all  offences  during  the  late  troubles  was 
conditionally  promised.  But  the  king  directed  a  repeal  of  all 
laws  derogatory  to  his  authority;  the  taking  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance ;  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  name  ;  a  con- 
cession of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  freeholders  of  compe- 
tent  estates ;  and,  as  "  the  principle  of  the  charter  was  the 
freedom  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,"  the  allowance  of  that 
freedom  to  those  who  desired  to  use  "  the  booke  of  common 
prayer,  and  perform  their  devotion  in  the  manner  established 
in  England." 

Henceforward  legal  proceedings  were  transacted  in  the 
king's  name ;  and,  after  a  delay  of  two  years,  the  elective 
franchi-,c  was  extended  to  all  freeholders  who  paid  an  annual 
tax  of  ten  shilliigs,  provided  the  general  court,  on  certificates 
to  theiv  orthodoxy  and  good  life,  should  admit  them  as  free- 
men. But  the  people  of  Massachusetts  regarded  not  so  much 
the  nature  of  tho  requisitions  as  the  power  by  which  they  were 
made.  Complete  acquiescence  would  have  seemed  to  recog- 
nise in  the  monarch  the  right  of  reversing  the  judgments  of 
their  courts ;  of  dictating  laws  for  their  enactment ;  and  of 
changing  by  his  own  authority  the  character  of  theii-  domestic 
constitution.  The  question  of  obedience  was  a  question  of  lib- 
erty, and  gave  birth  to  the  parties  of  prerogative  and  of  freedom. 
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The  character  of  tlie  times  connected  religious  intolerance 
with  the  contest.  Episcopacy  and  monarchy  were  feared  as 
natural  allies :  Anabaptists  had  appeared  before  the  ministry 
in  England  as  plaintitts  against  Massachusetts,  and  could  boast 
of  the  special  favor  of  Charles  II.  The  princi]jles  of  tolera- 
tion were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  had  repeatedly  pos- 
sessed  a  majority  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  but  in 
the  fear  of  renewed  aggressions  from  the  royal  power,  a  cen- 
sorship over  the  press  was  established;  and  the  distrust  of 
all  dissension  from  the  established  form  of  dissent  renewed 
the  energies  of  religious  bigotry.  The  repre^^entf^tives  resolved 
on  measures  conducive  "  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  felic- 
ity of  his  people ; "  that  is,  to  a  continuance  of  their  religious 
institutions  and  government. 

In  January,  1663,  the  council  for  the  colonies  complained 
of  Massachusetts  "  that  the  government  there  had  withdrawn 
all  manner  of  correspondence,  as  if  intending  to  suspend  their 
absolute  obedience  to  the  authority"  of  the  king.  False  ru- 
mors, mingled  with  true  reports,  assisted  to  incen>e  the  court 
at  St.  James.  Whalley  and  Goffe,  it  was  currently  asserted, 
were  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  the  union  of  the  four  New  Eng- 
land colonies  was  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ex- 
press "  purpose  of  throwing  off  dependence  on  England."  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  Cromwell's  governor  of  Acadia,  had  resided 
for  years  in  New  England,  and  now  appeared  as  their  advo- 
cate. "  I  assure  you,"  such  was  Clarendon's  message  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, "  of  my  true  love  and  friendship  to  your  country ; 
neither  in  your  privileges,  charter,  government,  nor  church  dis- 
cipline, shall  you  receive  any  prejudice."  Yet  the  news  was 
soon  spread  abroad  that  commissioners  would  be  appointed  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  New  England  ;  and,  early  in  1664,  there 
was  room  to  believe  that  they  had  already  embarked,  and  that 
ships-of-war  would  soon  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Boston. 

Precautionary  measures  were  promptly  adopted.  The 
patent  was  delivered  to  a  committee  of  four,  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  kept  safely  and  secretly  for  the  country.  To  guard 
against  danger  from  an  armed  force,  officers  and  soldiers  were 
forbidden  to  land  from  ships,  except  in  small  parties ;  and 
strict   obedience  to  the  laws  of   Massachusetts  was  required 
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from  them.  The  train-bands  were  reviewed;  tlie  command 
of  the  castle  at  tlie  entrance  of  Boston  harbor  was  confided  to 
the  trustworthy  officer  Davenport.  A  chy  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  appointed.  In  that  age  of  religious  faith,  every 
person  but  the  sick  was  required  to  attend  public  worship ; 
the  mother  took  with  her  the  nursling  whom  she  could  not 
leave.  To  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  on  a  special  occasion  was 
to  call  together,  in  their  respective  assemblies,  every  indi- 
vidual of  tlie  colony,  and,  under  divine  sanction,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  them  all  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  a  single 
subject.  No  mode  of  diflPusing  intelligence  could  equal  this, 
which  reached  every  one's  ear. 

In  July,  the  fleet,  equipped  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  Hudson,  arrived  at  Boston,  bearing  com- 
missioners nominated  by  the  duke  of  York  and  hostile  to  colo- 
nial liberties.     "  The  main  end  and  drift "  of  their  appointment 
was  to  gain  «a  good  footing  and  foundation  for  a  further 
advance"  of  English  power,  by  leading  the  people  to  submit 
to  alterations  in  their  charter ;  especially  to  yield  up  to  the 
king  the  nomination  or  approbation  of  the  governor,  and  the 
chief  command  of  the  militia.     This  instruction  was  secret ; 
but  it  was  known  that  they  were  charged  to  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  the  charters  of  New  England  had  been  exer- 
cised, "with  full  authority  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  royal  instructions  and   their  own 
discretion."      No   exertion    of   power  was   immediately   at- 
tempted;   but  the  people  of  Massachusetts  descried  the  ap- 
proach  of  tyranny,  and  their  general  court  assembled  to  meet 
the  danger. 

It  was  agreed  to  levy  two  hundred  men  for  the  expected 
war  against  the  Dutch,  although  no  requisition  for  their  ser- 
vices had  been  made.  But  the  commission  was  considered  a 
flagrant  violation  of  chartered  rights.  In  regard  to  the  obedi- 
ence '  le  to  a  government,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
distinguished  between  natural  obedience  and  voluntary  sub- 
jection. The  child  born  on  the  soil  of  England  is  necessarily 
an  English  subject ;  but  they  held  that,  by  the  original  right 
of  expatriation,  every  man  may  withdraw  from  the  laud  of 
his  birth,  and  renounce  all  duty  of  allegiance  with  all  claim 
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to  protection.  This  they  liad  clone.  Remaining  in  England, 
they  acknowledged  the  obligatory  force  of  established  laws ; 
because  those  laws  were  intolerable,  they  had  emigrated  to  a 
new  world,  where  they  could  all  have  organized  their  govern- 
ment, as  many  of  them  originally  did,  on  tlie  basis  of  natural 
rights  and  of  perfect  independence. 

^  It  had  seemed  good  to  them  to  retain  their  connection 
with  England;  but  this  connection  they  held  to  be  purely 
voluntary;  originally  established  and  exclusively  defined  by 
the  charter,  which  was  the  only  existing  compact  connecting 
them  with  England.  The  right  of  England  to  the  soil,  under 
the  pretence  of  discovery,  they  derided  as  a  popish  doctrine, 
derived  from  Alexander  VI. ;  and  they  pleaded,  as  of  more 
avail,  their  just  occupation  and  their  purchase  from  the  na- 
tives. 

As  the  establishment  of  a  commission  with  discretionary 
powers  was  not  specially  sanctioned  by  their  charter,  they 
resolved  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  nullify  his  com- 
mission. While,  therefore,  the  fleet  was  engaged  in  reducing 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  published  an  order 
prohibiting  complaints  to  the  commissioners ;  and,  preparing 
a  remonstrance,  not  against  deeds  of  tyranny  but  the  menace 
of  tyranny,  not  against  actual  wrong  but  against  a  princijile 
of  wrong,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  it  thus  addressed 
King  Charles  II.: 

"  Drkad  Soveueiox  :  The  first  undertakers  of  this  plan- 
tation did  obtain  a  patent,  wherein  is  granted  full  and  abso- 
lute power  of  governing  all  the  people  of  this  place,  by  men 
chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  according  to  such  laws 
as  they  should  sec  meet  to  establish.  A  royal  donation,  under 
the  great  seal,  is  the  greatest  security  that  may  be  had  in 
human  affuiis.  Under  the  er.eouragement  and  security  of 
the  royal  charter,  this  people  did,  at  their  own  charges,  trans- 
port theniselves,  their  wives  and  families,  over  the  ocean, 
purchase  the  land  of  the  natives,  and  plant  this  colony,  with 
great  labor,  hazard.,  cost,  and  difficulties;  for  a  long  time 
wrestling  with  the  wants  of  a  wilderness  aiid  the  burdens  of 
a  new  plantation  ;  having  also  now  above  thirty  years  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  goveknmekt  within  themselves,  as  their  un- 
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doubted  riglit  in  tlio  sight  of  God  and  man.  To  bo  governed 
by  rulers  of  our  own  choosing  and  lawca  of  our  own,  is  the 
fundairiental  privilege  of  our  patent. 

"  A  commission  under  the  great  seal,  wlierein  four  persons 
(one  of  tlioin  our  professed  enemy)  are  impowercd  to  receive 
and  determine  all  complaints  and  appeals  according  to  tlu'ir 
discretion,  subjects  us  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  strangers,  and 
will  end  in  the  8id)version  of  our  all. 

"  If  these  things  go  on,  your  subjects  here  will  cither  bo 
forced  to  seekc  new  dwellings  or  sink  under  intolerablo  bur- 
dens. The  vigor  of  all  new  endeavors  will  bo  enfeebled ;  the 
king  himself  will  bo  a  loser  of  the  wonted  benefit  by  customs, 
exported  and  imported  from  hence  into  England,  and  this 
hopeful  plantation  will  in  the  issue  bo  ruined. 

"  If  the  aime  should  bo  to  gratify  some  particular  gentle- 
men by  livings  and  revenues  hero,  that  will  also  fail,  for  the 
poverty  of  the  people.  If  all  the  charges  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment  by  the  year  were  put  together,  and  then  doubled  or 
trebled,  it  M-ould  not  be  counted  for  one  of  those  gentlemen 
a  considerable  accommodation.  To  a  coalition  in  this  course 
the  people  will  never  come;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an- 
otluT  people  that  will  stand  under  any  considerable  burden  in 
this  country,  seeing  it  is  not  a  country  where  men  can  subsist 
without  hard  la])or  and  great  frugality. 

"  God  knows  our  greatest  ambition  is  to  live  a  quiet  life, 
in  a  corner  of  the  world.  We  came  not  into  this  wildemesse 
to  seek  great  things  to  ourselves;  and,  if  any  come  after  us  to 
seeko  them  heere,  they  will  be  disappointed.  We  keep  our- 
selves  within  our  line ;  a  just  depeiidcnce  upon,  and  subjec- 
tion to,  your  majestic,  according  to  our  charter,  it  is  far  from 
our  liearts  to  disacknowledgo.  We  would  gladly  do  anything 
within  our  power  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  your  favor- 
able aspect.  But  it  is  a  great  unhai)piness  to  have  no  testi- 
mony of  our  loyalty  ofTered  but  this,  to  yield  u])  our  liberties, 
Avhich  are  far  dearer  to  ns  than  our  lives,  and  which  we  have 
willingly  ventured  our  lives  and  passed  through  many  deaths 
to  obtain. 

"  It  was  Job's  excellency,  when  he  sat  as  king  among  his 
people,  that  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor.     A  poor  people, 
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dcHtitiito  of  oulwarcl  favor,  wealth,  and  power,  now  cry  unto 
their  lord  the  lun<^.  May  your  majestio  regard  their  cause, 
and^  tiiaiiitaiu  their  right;  it  will  stand  among  the  marks  of 
lasting  hututr  to  after  generations." 

^  The  spirit  of  the  ])eoi)le  corresponded  with  this  address. 
Did  any  appear  to  pay  court  to  the  commissioners,  they  be- 
came objects  of  derision.    Even  the  writing  to  the  king  and 
chancellor  was  not  held  to  be  a  duty ;  the  compact  by  the 
charter  required  only  the  payment  to  the  king  of  one  fifth 
of  all  gold  and  silver  ore ;  tins  was  an  obligation ;  any  notice 
of  the  king  beyond  this  was  only  by  way  of  civility.     It  was 
also  hoped  to  weary  the  English  government  by  a  tedious 
correspondence,  which  might  be  continued  till  the  new  revo- 
lution, of  which  tiiey  foreboded  the  approach.     It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  the  instinct  of  fanaticism  from 
the  soundest  judgment ;  sometimes  fanaticism  has  the  keenest 
sagacity.     There  were  many  in  Xew  England  who  confidently 
expected  a  revival  of  liberty  after  the  restoration,  and  what 
was  called  "  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses."     "  ^Yho  knows," 
it  was  asked,  "  what  the  event  of  this  Dutch  war  will  be  ? " 
The  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  would  bring  in  its  train 
arbitrary  taxation  for  the  advantage  of  greedy  courtiers.     A 
report  Avas  spread  that  Massachusetts  was  to  yield  a  revenue 
of  five  thousand  pounds  yearly  for  the  king.    Public  meetings 
of  the  people  were  held ;  the  brave  and  liberal  Hawthorne,  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  train-bands,  made  a  speech  which 
royalists  deemed  "seditious;"  and  Endecott,  of  Avhom  Charles 
II.  had  written  to  the  colony  as  of  a  person  not  well  afl:ected, 
just  as  the  last  sands  of  lift  were  running  out,  addressed  the 
peojile  at  their  meeting-house  in  Boston.     The  aged  Daven- 
port was   equally  unbending.      "The   commission,"  said   he 
from  New  Haven,  "  is  but  a  tryal  of  our  courage ;  the  Lord 
will  be  with  his  people  while  they  are  with  him.     If  you  con- 
sent to  this  court  of  appeals,  you  pluck  down  with  your  own 
hands  the  house  which  wisdom  has  built  for  you  and  your 
posterity." 

In  the  elections,  in  the  spring  of  1GG5,  the  people  sustained 
their  government.  Richard  Bellingham,  late  deputy  governor, 
the  unbending,  faithful  old  man,  skilled  from  his  youth  in 
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Ktiiflinh  liiw,  iH'rliiips  tla-  (Imu^'litstiiiin  uf  Ihu  cliurUM-,  ('crtaiiily 
fuiniliar  with  it  frotu  itn  boi^'iniiiiifr,  was  clioKon  to  Hiiceoi'd  Ku- 
dc'cott.  Meaiitiino,  k'ttei-8  of  ciitrwity  iuul  boon  Hont  to  Kohurt 
Hoylo  and  tlioearl  of  ^raIl«•luwl (..(•;  for,  from  tl'o  days  of  South- 
iiiii[)toii  and  Sandys,  of  Warwick  and  Say,  to  thoHo  of  IJurko 
and  ChiUham,  Anioricawari  not,  diiHtituloof  frionds  in  Kn^dand. 
But  none  of  tiicni  would  porccivo  the  ri'awonahlcnoss  of  coin- 
phiiniii^'  a^'ainat  an  ahntract  principle.  "  Wo  aro  all  ainazLu'.," 
wrote  Clarendon,  who  was  no  enemy  to  MassachuHettH ;  ''you 
demand  a  revocation  of  the  eoinmission,  without  diar^nn^  the 
commissioiuM'!*  with  the  least  m-iter  of  crymes  or  exorititances." 
The  Btatesnu'u  t)f  that  day  in  Mn.^.achusetts  understood  the 
doctrine  of  liherty  better  than  the  chancellor  of  En^^dand.  A 
century  later,  and  there  were  none  in  England  who  did  not 
esteem  the  comndssion  an  unconstitutional  usurpation. 

To  Oonneoticut,  the  controversy  with  Massacihusetts  was 
frau<rht  with  benelits.  The  commissioners,  desirous  to  make 
friends  in  the  other  colonies,  gave  no  countenaiu'e  to  a  cinim 
advanced  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  a  Iar<,'e  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, and,  in  arrangin<r  the  limits  of  New  York,  though  the 
charter  of  Clarendon's  son-in-law  extended  to  the  river  Con- 
necticut, they  established  the  boundary,  on  the  main,  in  con- 
formity with  the  claims  of  Connecticut  itself.  Long  Island 
went  to  the  duke  of  York.  Satisfied  with  the  harnu)ny  which 
they  had  secured  by  attempting  nothing  but  for  the  interests 
of  the  colon}',  they  saw  fit  to  praise  to  the  monarch  "  the  duti- 
fulness  and  obedience  of  Connecticut,"  whicih  was  "set  oif 
with  the  more  lustre  by  the  contrary  deportment  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  narrate  the  events  in  which 
Nicolls  was  engaged  at  New  York,  where  he  remained.  In 
Febrniry,  1(565,  Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick,  the  other 
commlssioMCTs.  returniiK,  to  Massachust'tts,  desired  that,  at  the 
next  j:,-njral  election  day,  the  whole  male  popidation  might  be 
assembled  in  Bo'  on,  to  hear  the  message  from  the  king."  The 
proposal  was  rejected.  "lie  that  will  not  a  'mkI  to  the  re- 
quest," said  Cai-twright,  "  is  a  traitor." 

The  nature  of  the  government  of  Ehode  Island,  and  its 
habitual  policy  of  relying-  on  England  for  protCv-tion,  secured 
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to  tho  royal  uKonts  in  that  piov.nco  a  I.-hh  unfuvoruMo  recor)- 
tion.     I'lyinoutli,  tlu,  wciil<rst  colony  of  all,  too  poor  to  "  nmin- 
Unn  H,i,„h,rK  to  tluir  .uiuiHtors,"  but  in  somo  places  nmkinir 
>.Hool  "a  irnlhcAl  l.n.MuM-,"  Htoo,l  imn  for  indepcnicnco,  al- 
thonjrh  tl.n  Iun<?-cl.oriHlM..|  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  wen,  (lat- 
eroc!  by  the  ,,roniiso  of  a  charter,  if  they  would  l,ut  all.,w  the 
louK  to  select  their  ^^overnor  from  auion^r  three  can.lidates, 
whotn  they  thcn.Helves  should  nominate.     The  j^eneral  assem- 
bly, alter  due  consideration,  "with  i.uinv  thanks,  and  great 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  kin.i;,"  "chose  to  be  as  thev 
wore."  ' 

In  Massachusettfl,  tho  conferenc-o  between  the  two  i.artics 
de^rcnerated  into  an  altercation.     "  It  is  insullerable,"  said  its 
Kovenuuct,  "(hat  the  colony  should  bo  brou/^ht  to  tho  bar 
ot  a  trd)unal  unknown  to  its  charter."     In  May,  the  royal 
commissioners  asked  categori<.ally  :  "Do,  n,  aeknowledL'o  his 
nuijesty  s  connnission  'i "     The  colony  declined  giving,  a  direct 
answer,  and  chose  rather  to  i)lead  his  majesty's  patent. 
_     Tired  of  discussion,  tho  commissioners  declared  their  intcn- 
tion  of  holdin,!,'  a  court  to  decide  a  cause  in  which  the  colony 
was  cited  to  appear  as  defendant.     Tho  general  court  of  tho 
colony  forbade  them  to  ,,roceed.      On   the  twenty-third  of 
May,  the  nioraing  iixed  for  the  trial,  they  were  preparing  to 
go  on  with  tho  cause,  when  a  herald  stopped  forth,  and,  hav- 
ing sounded  a  trumpet,  made  proclamation  in  tho  name  of  the 
king  and  by  authority  of  the  charter,  that  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts,  i:i  observance  of  their  duty  to  (iod,  to  tin 
king,  and  to  their  constituents,  could  not  suffer  any  to  abet 
las  niajesty's  honorable  commissioners  in  their  designs. 

The  herald  sounded  tho  trumpet  in  three  sovend  places,  re- 
poating  his  i)roclamation.  Wo  may  smile  at  this  ceremony; 
yet  when  ha.l  the  voice  of  a  herald  proclaimed  tho  approach 
ot  so  momentous  a  contest  ?  It  was  tho  dawning  strife  of  the 
now  system  against  the  old  system,  of  American  politics  a-ainst 
iiuropean  politics. 

Tho  commissioners  could  only  wonder  that  tho  arguments 
ot  the  king,  his  chancellor,  and  his  secretary,  did  not  convince 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.  "Since  you  will  miscon- 
strue our  endeavors,"  said  thov,  "wo  shall  not  lose  more  of 
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our  laboi-8  upon  you;"  and  so  tliey  retreated  to  the  north. 
There  they  endeavored  to  inquire  into  the  bounds  of  New- 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  to  prepare  for  tlie  restoration  of 
proprietary  claims  ;  but  Massaeliusetts  was  again  equally  active 
and  fearless ;  its  governor  and  council  forbade  the  towns  on 
the  Piscataqua  to  meet,  or  in  anything  to  obey  the  commission, 
at  their  utmost  peril. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts, 
as  petitioners,  thu3  addressed  their  complaints  to  the  king: 
"  Your  poor  subjects  are  threatened  with  ruin,  reproached  with 
the  name  of  rebels,  and  your  government,  established  by  char- 
ter, and  our  privileges,  are  violated  and  undermined  ;  some  of 
your  faithful  subjects  dispossessed  of  their  lands  and  goods 
without  hearing  them  speak  in  their  cases ;  the  unity  of  the 
English  colonies,  w^liich  is  the  wmII  and  bulwark  under  God 
against  the  heathen,  discountenanced,  reproached,  and  under- 
mined ;  our  bounds  and  limits  clipped  and  shortened.  A  just 
dependence  upon  and  allegiance  unto  your  majesty,  according 
to  the  charter,  we  have,  and  do  profess  and  practice,  and  have 
by  our  oaths  of  allegiance  to  your  majesty  confirmed ;  but  to 
be  placed  upon  the  sandy  foundations  of  a  blind  obedience 
unto  that  arbitrary,  absolute,  and  unlimited  power  which 
these  gentlemen  would  impose  upon  us,  who  in  their  actings 
have  carried  it  not  as  indifferent  persons  toward  us,  this  as  it 
is  contrary  to  your  majesty's  gracious  expressions  and  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  so  .vc  can  sec  no  reason  to  submit 
thereto." 

In  Maine,  the  temper  of  the  people  was  more  favorable  to 
royalty ;  they  preferred  the  immediate  protection  of  the  king 
to  an  incorporation  with  Massachusetts,  or  a  subjection  to  the 
heir  of  Gorges ;  and  the  commissioners,  setting  aside  the  offi- 
cers appointed  by  Massa  husctts  and  neglecting  the  pretensions 
of  Gorges,  issued  commissions  to  persons  of  their  selection  to 
govern  the  district.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who,  in 
spite  of  threats,  openly  expressed  fears  of  "  the  sad  conten- 
tions" that  would  follow,  and  acknowledged  that  their  connec- 
tion with  ]\rassachusetts  had  been  favorable  to  their  prosperity. 
In  the  country  beyond  the  Kennebec,  which  had  been  recently 
granted  to  the  duko  of  York  as  a  provinee,  the  conin-assioncrs 
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instituted  a  government  in  Lis  name  over  the  few  and  scat- 
tered znhabitants ;  and,  when  they  were  recalled,  they  retired 
m  angry  petulance  threatening  the  disloyal  in  New  England 
with  retribution  and  the  gallows. 

The  frowardness  of  Massachusetts  was  visited  by  reproofs 
from  the  Eng hsh  monarch,  to  whom  it  was  well  k Jown  tha 
the  people  of  that  colony  affirmed  his  majesty  had  no  juris- 
dict^n  over  them."  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  the  scefe  of 
negotiations.  By  a  royal  mandate  of  April,  1666,  Bellingham 
and  Hawthorne  were  commanded,  on  their  allegiance,  to  repair 
to  England,  with  two  or  three  others,  whom  the  magistrates 
of  Massachusetts  were  to  appoint  as  their  colleagues.  Till  the 
hnal  decision  of  the  chums  of  Gorges,  the  |ovennnent  of 
Maine  was  to  continue  as  instituted  by  the  commissioners. 

It  belonged  to  the  general  court  to  execute  such  commands 
a^  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  magistrates ;  it  was  therefore 
convened  to  consider  the  letter  from  the  king.     The  morning 
of  the  second  day  was  spent  in  prayer;  six  elders  prayed 
The  next  day,  after  a  lecture,  some  debate  was  had  :  and  peti- 
ions,  proposing  compliance  witli  the  king,  were  forwarded 
from  Loston,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury.      -  Let  some 
regular  way  be  propounded  for  the  debate,"  said  Bellingham 
the  governor.     "  The  king's  prerogative  gives  him  power  to 
command   our  appearance,"  said  the  moderate  Bradstreet; 
before  God  and  men  we  are  to  obey."     "  You  may  have  a 
rial  at  lavv,    insinuated  an  artful  royalist ;  «  when  you  come 
to  ii^ngland,  you  may  insist  upon  it  and  claim  it"      «We 
must  as  well  consider  God's  displeasure  as  the  king's,"  re- 
torted ^\i]_oughby;  "the  interest  of  ourselves  and  of  God's 
tilings,  as  his  majesty's  prerogative  ;  for  our  liberties  are  of 
concernment,  and  to  be  regarded  as  to  the  preservation  ;  for 
If  the  king  may  send  for  me  now,  and  another  to-morrow 
we  are  a  miserable  people."    "  Prerogative  is  as  necessary  a8 
law,    rejoined  the  royalist.     -  Prerogative  is  not  above  law," 
retorted  ILm^horne.    After  much  argument,  obedience  was 
refused.      "  We   have  already,"  such  was  the   reply  of   the 
general  court,  "  furnished  our  views  in  writing,  ,n  that  the 
ablest  persons  among  us  could  not  declare  our  case  n.    -o  fully  » 
This  decision  of  disobedience  was  made  at  a  time  when 
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Louis  XIV.  of  France,  eager  to  grasp  at  tlie  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  united  with  De  Witt  by  a  treaty  of  partition,  had, 
in  consequence  of  his  Dutch  alliance,  declared  war  against 
England.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  first  distinctly  proposed  to  New  England ;  but  "  a  land 
march  of  four  hundred  miles,  over  rocky  mountains  and  howl- 
ing deserts,"  was  too  terrible  an  obstacle.  Boston  equipped 
privateers,  and  not  without  success. 

At  the  same  time,  Massachusetts  sent  provisions  to  the 
English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies ;  and,  to  the  navy  in  England, 
a  ship-load  of  masts  ;  "  a  blessing,  mighty  unexpected,  and  but 
for  which,"  adds  Pepys,  "  we  must  have  failed  the  next  year." 

Secure  in  the  support  of  a  resolute  minority,  the  Puritan 
commonwealth,  in  1608,  entered  the  province  of  Maine,  and 
re-established  its  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Great  tumults 
ensued ;  many  persons,  opposed  to  what  seemed  a  usurpation, 
were  punished  for  "  irreverent  speeches  ; "  some  even  re- 
proached the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  "as  traitors  and 
rebels  against  the  king;"  but,  from  the  southern  limit  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  Kennebec,  the  colonial  government  main- 
tained its  independent  jurisdiction  till  Gorges  recovered  his 
claims  by  adjudication  in  England. 

The  defiance  of  Massachusetts  was  not  followed  by  imme- 
diate danger.  Clarendon  was  in  exile.  The  board  of  trade, 
projected  in  16G8,  never  assumed  the  adminiBtration  of  colonial 
affairs,  and  had  not  vitality  enougli  to  last  more  than  three  or 
four  years  ;  profligate  libertines  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
king's  mistresses,  and  places  in  the  royal  cabinet.  While 
Charles  II.  was  dallying  with  women  and  robbing  the  theatre 
of  actresses ;  while  Buckingham,  who  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
placing Clarendon,  wasted  the  vigor  of  his  mind  and  body  by 
indulging  in  every  sensual  pleasure  "  which  nature  could  de- 
sire or  wit  invent;"  while  Louis  XIY.  was  bribing  the  mis- 
tress of  the  chief  of  the  king's  cabal— England  remained  with- 
out a  good  government,  and  the  colonies  flourished  in  purity 
and  peace.  The  affairs  of  New  England  were  often  discussed  ; 
but  the  privy  council  was  overawed  by  the  moral  dignity  which 
they  could  not  comprehend.  There  were  great  del)ates,  in 
which  the  king  took  part, "  in  what  style  to  write  to  New  Eng- 
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land."    Charles  liimself  commended  this  affair  more  expressly, 
because  "  the  colony  was  rich  and  strong,  able  to  contest  with  all 
other  plantations  about  them  ; "  "  there  is  fear,"  said  the  mon- 
arch, in  May,  1671, "  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on 
this  nation."     "  Some  of  the  council  proposed  a  menacing  let- 
ter, which  those  who  better  understood  the  peeviph  and  touchy 
humor  of  that  colonic  were  utterly  against."     After  many 
days,  it  was  concluded  "  that,  if  any,  it  should  be  only  a  con- 
ciliating paper  at  first,  or  civil  letter ;  for  it  was  understood 
they  were  a  people  almost  upon  the  very  brink  of  renouncing 
any  dependence  upon  the  crown."     "  Information  of  the  pres- 
ent face  of  things  was  desired,"  and  CartAvright,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  was  summoned  before  the  council  to  '>-ive  "  a 
relation  of  that  country ; "  but,  such  was  the  picture  that  he 
drew,  the  council  were  more  intimidated  than  ever,  so  that 
nothing  was  recommended  beyond  "  a  letter  of  amnesty."    By 
degrees,  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  deputy  to  New  England, 
under  the  pretext  of  adjusting  boundaries,  but  "  with  secret 
instructions  to  inform  the  council  of  the  condition  of  New 
England  ;  and  whether  they  wore  of  such  power  as  to  be  able 
to  resist  his  majesty  and  declare  for  themselves,  as  independent 
of  the  crown."     Their  strength  was  reported  to  be  the  cause 
"  which  of  late  years  made  them  refractory."     But  the  king 
was  taken  up  by  "  the  childish,  simple,  and  baby  face"  of  a 
new  favorite  and  his  traffic  of  the  honor  and  independence  of 
England  to  the  king  of  France.     The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
now  in  mighty  favor,  was  revelling  with  a  luxurious  and 
abandoned  rout ;  and,  for  the  moment,  the  discussions  at  the 
council  about  New  England  were  fruitless. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NEW    ENGLAND    AND   ITS  BED   MEN. 

Colonies  were  valued  in  proportion  as  their  products  dif- 
fered  from  tlioso  of  the  parent  country.     "Massachusetts," 
said  Sir  Josliua  Child,  in  his  discourse  on  trade,  "is  the  most 
prejudicial  plantation  of  (Ireat  liritain  ;  the  frugality,  indus- 
try, and  temperance  of  its  people,  and  the  happiness  of  their 
laws  and  institutions,  promise  them  loucr  life,  and  a  wonder- 
ful increase  of  people,  riches,  and  powei-."    It  paid  no  regard 
to  the  acts  of  navigation.     Witli  a  jurisdiction  stretching  to 
the  Kennehec,  it  possessed  a  widely  extended  trade  ;  acting  as 
a  carrier  for  other  English  colonies,  and  sending  ships  into  the 
most  various  climes.    Boston  harbor  was  open  to  vessels  from 
Spam  and   Italy,   from    Franco  and    Holland.      Commerce 
brought  wealth  to  the  colonists,  and  they  employed  it  liber- 
ally; after  the  great  fire  in  London,  they  sent  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  sufferers. 

Beggary  was  unknown  ;  theft  was  rare.  If  "strano-e  new 
fashions"  prevailed  among  "the  younger  sort  of  wom^en,"  if 
"superfluous  ribbons"  decorated  thoir  a])])arel,  at  least  "mu- 
sicians by  trade  and  dancing-schools"  were  not  fostered.  In 
spite  of  the  increasing  spirit  of  inquiry  and  toleration,  the 
Congregational  churches  were  upheld  "in  their  purest  and 
most  athletick  constitution."     Affluence  was  uninterrupted. 

Tlus  increase  of  the  English  alarmed  the  red  men,  who 
could  not  change  their  habits,  and  who  saw  themselves  de- 
prived of  their  ancient  resources.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
exact  opinions  on  the  population  of  the  several  colonies  in 
tns  early  period;  the  colonial  accounts  arc  incomplete;  and 
those  which  were  furniched  by  emissaries  from  England  are 
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extravagantly  false.  No  great  error  will  bo  committed  if  we 
suppose  the  white  population  of  New  England,  in  1675,  to 
have  been  fifty-five  thousand  souls.  Of  these,  Plymouth  may 
have  contained  not  many  less  than  seven  thousand ;  Connecti- 
cut, nearly  fourteen  thousand;  Massachusetts  proper,  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand ;  and  Maine,  Now  Ilampshirc,  and 
Ehode  Island,  each  perha])H  four  thousand.  The  settlements 
near  the  sea-side  reached  from  New  Haven  to  Pemaquid. 
The  beaver  trade,  even  more  than  traffic  in  lumber  and  fish, 
created  the  villages  beyond  the  Piscataqua;  yet  in  Maine,  as 
in  New  Hampshire,  there  was  "a  great  trade  in  deal-boards;" 
and  the  rivers  were  made  to  drive  "  the  saw-mills,"  then  de- 
scribed as  a  "  late  invention.''  Uaverhill,  on  the  Merrimack, 
was  a  frontier  town;  from  Connecticut,  emigrants  had  as- 
cended as  far  as  the  rich  meadows  of  Deerfield  and  North- 
field ;  but  Berkshire  was  a  wilderness;  Westfield  was  the 
remotest  plantation.  Between  the  towns  on  Connecticut 
river  and  the  compac",  towns  near  Massachusetts  ba}-,  Lancas- 
ter and  Brookfield  were  the  solitary  abodes  of  Cliristians  in 
the  desert.  The  confederacy  of  the  colonicb  had  been  re- 
newed, in  anticipation  of  dangers. 

The  number  of  the  red  men  of  that  day  hardly  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  in  all  New  England  west  of  the  St.  Croix. 
Of  thesc^  perhaps  about  five  thousand  dwelt  in  the  territory 
of  Maine ;  New  Hampshire  may  have  hardly  contained  three 
thousand  ;  and  Massachusetts,  with  Plymouth,  never  from  the 
first  peopled  by  many  of  them,  seems  to  have  had  less  than 
eiglit  thousand.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  never  de- 
populated by  wasting  sickness,  the  Mohegans,  the  Narragan- 
setts,  the  Pokanokets,  and  kindred  tribes,  had  multiplied  their 
villages  along  the  sea,  the  inlets,  and  the  larger  ponds,  which 
added  fish  to  their  scanty  supplies.  Yet  the  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  tlieir  numbers  melt  away  when  subjected  to  criti- 
cism. In  Connecticut,  there  may  have  been  two  thousand 
able-bodied  red  men  ;  the  Narragansetts,  like  so  many  other 
tribes,  boasted  of  their  former  grandeur,  but  they  could  not 
bring  into  action  a  thousand  bowmen.  "West  of  the  Piscata- 
qua there  were  probably  about  fifty  thousand  whites  and 
hardly  twenty -five  thousand  Indians ;  while,  east  of  it,  there 
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Tho  uiiTiistora  of  tho  early  oniigration  woro  lircd  with  zeal 
to  ro.K.(.m  those  -wrecks  of  liu.nar.ity,"  aud  gather  then, 
into  civilized  villages. 

No  pains  were  s,)are<l  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write  • 
and,  ,n  a  short  time,  a  larger  ,,roportion  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians  could  do  so  than  recently  of  the  inhahilaiits  „f  Rub- 
sui.  Some  of  them  spoke  and  wrote  Knglish  (pnte  well.  1'ho 
morning  star  of  missionary  enterprise  was  .lohn  JCIiot  whoso 
character  shone  with  the  ]nirest  lustre  of  disinterested  love 
An  Indian  grammar  was  a  pledg.  of  his  earnestness;  the 
pledge  was  redeemed  l,y  his  lu-eparing  and  publishing  a  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Massacthusetts  dialect 

lie  lived  with  the  red  men;  spoke  to  them  of  (Jod  and 
of  the  soul,  and   explained    the  virtues  of  self-denial      JIc 
became  their  law-giver.     He  taught  the  women  to  spin,  tho 
nien  to  dig  the  ground  ;  he  established  for  them  simple  forms 
of  government ;  and,  in  spite  of  numacies  from  their  i)riests 
and  chieftains,  he  instructed  them  in  his  own  religious  faith 
and  not  without  success.     (Jroups  of   them    used" to  gather 
round  him  as  round  a  father,  and  often  perplexed  him  with 
their  doubts.     MVhat  is  a   spirit  T'   asked   the  Indians  of 
Massachusetts  of  their  apostle.     *'  (^an  the  soul  be  enclosed  in 
iron  so  that  it  cannot  escape?  "    ''  When  (Christ  arose,  whence 
came  his  soul  ? "     Every  clan  had   some   vague   conceptions 
of  immortality  of  its  own.    "Shall  I  know  you  in  heaven?" 
inquired  a  red  man.     "Our  little  children  have  not  sinned- 
when  they  die,  whither  do  they  go?"     MVhen  such  die  as 
never  heard  of   Christ,  where  do  they  go?"     "J)o  they  in 
heaven  dwell  in  houses,  and  what  do  they  do?"     "  J)o  thev 
know  things  done  here  on  earth  ? "     The  origin  of  moral  evil 
hius  engaged  the  minds  of  the  rao4  subtle.    "  Why,"  demanded 
the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles,  "  why  did  not  God 
give  all  men  good  hearts  ? "     "  Since  (iod  is  all-powerful  why 
did  not  (4od  kill  the  devil,  that  made  men  so  bad  ?  "    Of  them 
selves  they  fell  into  the  mazes  of  fixed  decrees  and  five-will 
"Doth  God  know  who  shall  repent  and  believe,  and  wlio 
not?       The  ballot-box  was  to  them  a  mystery.     '•  When  you 
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cliooso  inacrlBtratcB,  }iow  do  yoii  know  wlio  aro  good  men 
wlio.n  you  daro  tniBt  'i  "     And  a-:iiri :  "  If  a  ,„au  l.c  wise,  and 
1.18  Hadw.m  weak',  nnist  ho  yot,  ohoy  l,im  ?"     Kliot  pmichcd 
a.i;ainst  iK.ly-an.y.     "S„,,p„so  a  man,  before  ho  know  (Jod," 
inquired  a  convert,  "  hath  had  two  wives,  tho  first  childless, 
the  8ocond  hearin^r  l.i,,,  ,n,,„y  „^veet  children,  wlioni  he  exoeed- 
inpfly  lovoH,  which  of  tiieae  two  wives  is  lie  to  put  away?" 
And  tho  cnso  was  put  to  the  ])ure-rniiuled  Eliot,  amon-  tlie 
wi-wi)iMs  of  Nonantum:  "Suppose  a  wp.aw  desert  and  flee 
from  her  luishand,  i.r.d  live  with  another  distant   Indian,  till 
hearin-  the  word,  she;  repents,  and  desires  to  come  a-ain  to 
her  liushand,  who  remains  still  unmarri(;d  :  shall  the  In^shand, 
upon  her  ropentancio,  receive  her  again  i "     ^J'ho  poet  of  civiU 
ization  tells  us  that  hap])iness  is  the  end  of  our  being.    «  (low 
shall  I  find  happiness  r' demanded  the  savage.     And  Kliot 
was  never  tired  by  this  importunity  or  i)y  the  hereditary  idle- 
ness of  the  race  ;  and  his  simplicity  of  life  and  manners  won 
for  liini  all  hearts,  whether  in  tho  villages  of  the  emigrants  or 
"  the  smoaky  colls  "  of  tho  natives. 

In  the  islands  rouml  Massachusetts,  and  witliin  tho  limits 
of  the  IMvir.outh  patent,  "that  young  New  England  scholar," 
the  gentl.    Mayhew,  forgetting  the  pride  of  learning,  endeav- 
ored ^to  convert  tho  natives.     At  a  later  day,  he  took  passage 
for  Ergland  to  awaken  interest  in  ln"s  mission,  and  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  never  more  heard  of.     ]5ut,  such  had  been 
the  force  of  his  example,  that  his  father,  though  bowed  down 
by  the  weight  of  seventy  years,  assumed  toward  the  red  men 
the  olfuic  of  the  son  whom  he  had  lost,  and,  though  he  de- 
clined  to   become   tho   pastor   of   their   regularly   organized 
church,  he  continued  his  zeal  for  them  till  beyond  the  a-e  of 
fourscore  years   and   twelve,   and  with  the  luqipiest  results 
The  Indians  of  the  Elizabeth  isles,  though  twenty  times  more 
numerous  than  the  whites  in  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
preserved  an  immutable  friendslu'p  with  Massachusetts. 

_  Churches  of  "  praying  Indians  "  were  gathered  ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  fndian  became  a  bachelor  of  arts.  Yet  Christian- 
ity hardly  spread  l)eyond  the  Indians  on  Cape  Cod,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  the  seven  feeble  villages  round 
Boston.     The  Narragansetts,  hemmed  in  between  Connecticut 
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and  Plymouth,  restless  and  jealous,  retained  their  old  belief  • 
and  Piiiiip  of  J'okanolcet,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  war' 
nors,  professed  with  i)ride  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

But  he  and  the  tribes  that  owned  his  induence  were  now 
Biut  in  by  the  ^ratherin-  j^lantations  of  the  En-lish,  and  were 
tlie  hrst  to  forebode  the  danger  of  extermination.     True,  the 
mhabitants  of  ^ew  England  had  never,  except  in  the  territory 
of  the  Pequods,  taken  possession  of  a  foot  of  land  without  first 
obtiunuig  a  title  from  the  Indians.     But  the  unlettered  savage 
who  repented  the  alienation  of  vast  tracts  by  affixing  a  shape- 
less mark  to  a  bond,  might  deem  the  English  tenure  defeasible 
Agam,  by  rejicatcd  treaties,  the  red  man  had  acknowledged 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  who  claimed  a  guardianship 
over  bini,  and  really  endeavored  in  their  courts,  with  scrupu- 
lous justice,  and  even  with  favor,  to  protect  him  from  fraud 
and  to  avenge  his  wrongs.     But  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  or  the  sea-shore  could  not  understand  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance to  an  unknown  sovereign,  or  acknowledge  the  bindino- 
force  of  a  political  compact ;  crowd..]   bv  hated  neighbors" 
losmg  fields  and  hunting-grounds,  and  frequently  summoned 
to  i>oston  or  Plymouth  to  reply  to  an  accusation  or  to  explain 
their  purposes,  they  sighed  for  the  forest  freedom,  which  v  as 
their  immemorial  birthright. 

_  The  clans  within  the  limits  of  the  denser  settlements,  espe- 
cially the  Indian  villages  round  Boston,  were  broken-spirited 
from  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  English.  In  their  rude 
blending  of  new  lessons  with  ancient  superstitions,  in  their 
feeble  mutations  of  the  manners  of  civilization,  in  their  ap- 
peals to  the  chanties  of  Europeans,  they  had  quenched  the 
fierce  spirit  of  savage  independence.  They  loved  the  crumbs 
from  the  white  man's  table. 

Biit  the  Pokanokcts  had  always  rejected  the  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  manners,  and  their  chief  had  desired  to  insert 
in  a  treaty,  what  the  Puritans  always  rejected,  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  never  attempt  to  convert  the  warriors  of  his  tribe 
troni  tlie  rei  j;ion  of  their  race.  The  aged  Massassoit-he  who 
had  welcomed  the  pilgrims  to  the  soil  of  Xew  England,  and 
had  opened  his  cabin  ^„o  shelter  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island- 
now  slept  with  his  fahers,  and  Philip,  his  son,  had  succeeded 
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him  as  head  of  tlio  allied  tribes.  Repeated  sales  of  land  had 
narrowed  their  domains,  and  the  English  had  artfully  crowded 
them  into  the  tongues  of  land,  as  "  most  suitable  and  conve- 
nient for  them,"  ajid  as  more  easily  watched.  Tlio  principal 
seats  of  the  Pokanokets  were  the  peninsulas  wliich  we  now 
call  Bristol  and  Tiverton.  As  the  English  villages  dvow  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them,  their  Inintlii,'^  grounds  were  put  under 
culture,  their  natural  parks  were  turned  into  pastures,  their 
best  iields  for  planting  corn  were  gradually  alienated,  their 
fislieries  were  impaired  by  more  skilful  methods,  till  they  found 
themselves  deprived  of  their  broad  acres,  and,  by  tueir  own 
legal  contracts,  driven,  ad  it  were,  into  the  sea. 

Collisions  and  mutual  disti-ust  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. There  exists  no  evidence  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  all  the  tribes.  The  commencement  of  war  was 
accidental ;  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  a  maze,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  and  disposed  to  stand  for  the  English  ;  sure  proof 
of  no  ripened  conspiracy.  But  they  had  the  same  complaints, 
recollections,  and  fears ;  and,  when  they  met,  they  could  not 
but  grieve  together  at  the  alienation  of  the  domains  of  their 
fathers.  They  spurned  the  English  claim  of  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  were  indignant  that  Indian  chiefs  or  warriors 
should  be  arraigned  before  a  jury.  And,  when  the  language 
of  their  anger  and  sorrow  was  reported  to  the  men  of  Tlym- 
outh  colony  by  an  Indian  tale-bearer,  fear  professed  to  dis- 
cover in  their  unguarded  words  the  evidence  of  an  organized 
conspiracy. 

The  hanglity  Philip,  who  had  once  before  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  "English  arms"  and  pay  an  onerous 
tribute,  was,  in  1074,  summoned  to  submit  to  an  examination, 
and  could  not  escape  suspicion.  The  wrath  of  his  tribe  was 
roused,  and  the  informer  was  murdered.  The  murderers,  in 
their  turn,  were  identified,  seized,  tried  by  a  jury,  of  which 
one  halt  wore  Indians,  and,  in  June,  1675,  on  conviction,  were 
lumged.  The  yonng  men  of  tlie  tribe  panted  for  reven^-c ; 
without  delay,  eight  or  nine  of  tlie  English  were  slain  in  or 
about  Swansey,  and  the  alarm  of  war  spread  tin  .gL  the 
colonies. 

Thus  was  Philip  hurried  into  "  his  rebellion  ; "  and  he  is 
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reported  to  have  wept  as  ho  lieard  that  a  wliito  inan's  blood 
had  been  tilled,     lie  Jiad  kept  his  men  about  him  in  arniH,  and 
had  weleomed  every  stranger ;  and  yet,  against  hi«  judgment 
and  his  will,  ho  was  involved  in  war.     For  what  cliances  had 
ho  of  success  ?     The  English  were  united ;  the  Indians  had  no 
alliance,  and  half  of  them  jolm^d  the  English,  or  were  quiet 
spectators  of  the  fight :  the  English  had  gmia  enough  ;  few  of 
the  Jndians  were  well  armed,  and  they  could  get  no  new  sup^ 
plies:  the  English  had  towns  for  their  shelter  and  safe  retreat; 
the  miserable  wigwams  of  the  natives  were  defenceless  :  the 
English  had  sure  supplies  of  food ;  the  Indians  might  easily 
lose  their  precarious  stores.     They  rose  without  hope,  and 
they  fought  without  mercy.     For  them  as  a  nation  there  was 
DO  to-morrow. 

The  English  were  appalled  at  the  impending  conflict,  -id 
superstition  indulged  in  its  wild  inventions.  At  the  time  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  they  saw  the  figure  of  an  Indian  scalp 
imprinted  on  the  centre  of  its  disk.  The  perfect  forni  of  an 
Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  sky.  The  sighing  of  the  wind 
was  like  the  whistling  of  bullets.  Some  heard  invisible  troops 
of  horses  gallop  through  the  air,  while  others  interpreted 
proi>hecics  of  calamity  in  the  howling  of  the  wolves. 

At  the  first  alarin,  volunteers  from  Massachusetts  joined 
the  troops  of  Plymouth  ;  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  within 
a  week  from   the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the   Pokanokets 
were  driven  from  Mount  Hope;  and  in  less  than  a  jnonth 
Philip  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmucks,  the  interior  tribes 
of  Massachusetts.     The  little  army  of  the  colonists  then  en- 
tered the  territory  of  the  Narragan setts,  and  from  the  reluc- 
tant tribe  extorted  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise  to 
deliver  up  every  hostile  Indian.     Victory  seemed  promptly 
assured.     But  it   was  only  the   commencement  of  horrors. 
Canonchet,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  was  the  son 
of  Miantonomoh  ;  and  could  he  forget  his  father's  wrongs  ? 
Desolation  extended  along  the  whole  frontier.    Banished  from 
his  patrimony  where  the  pilgrims  found  a  friend,  and  from 
his  cabin  which  had  sheltered  exiles,  Philip  and  his  warriors 
spread  through  the  country,  awakening  their  race  to  a  war- 
fare of  extermination. 
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Tlio  war,  on  .""  o  part  of  tlio  Indians,  was  ono  oi  ambuscades 
and  Burpriscs.  Thoy  never  once  met  the  Engliwh  in  oi)en  lield ; 
but  always,  even  if  eiglitfold  in  numbers,  fled  timorously  be- 
fore infantry.  They  were  secret  as  beasts  cf  prey,  skilful 
marksmen,  fleet  of  foot,  conversant  with  all  the  paths  of  the 
forest,  patient  of  fatigue,  and  mad  with  a  passion  for  rapine, 
vengeance,  and  destruction,  retreating  into  swamps  for  their 
fastnesses,  or  hl-^ing  in  tlie  greenwood  thickets,  where  the 
leaves  muilicd  tlie  eyes  of  the  pursuer.  By  the  rapidity  of 
their  descent,  they  seemed  omnipresent  among  the  scattered 
villages,  which  they  ravaged  like  a  passing  storm ;  and  for  a 
full  year  they  kept  all  New  Enghuid  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
excitement.  Tlio  exploring  party  was  waylaid  and  cut  off,  and 
the  mangled  carcasses  and  disjointed  limbs  of  the  dead  were 
Imng  upon  the  trees.  The  laborer  in  tlic  field,  the  reapers  as 
they  sallied  forth  to  the  harvest,  men  as  they  went  to  mill,  the 
shepherd's  boy  among  tlic  sliecp,  were  shot  down  by  skulking 
foes,  whoso  approach  was  invisi])lo.  The  mother,  if  left  alono 
in  the  house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and  children ; 
on  the  sudden  attack,  the  husband  would  fly  with  one  child, 
the  wife  with  anotlier,  and  perhaps  one  only  escape ;  the  vil- 
lage cavalcade,  making  its  way  "to  meeting"  on  Sunday,  in 
files  on  horseback,  the  farmer  holding  the  bridle  in  ono  hand 
and  a  child  in  the  other,  his  wife  seated  on  a  pillion  behind 
him,  it  may  be  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the  fashion  in 
those  days,  could  not  proceed  safely;  but,  at  the  moment 
when  least  expected,  bullets  would  whiz  amo.ig  them,  sent 
from  an  unseen  enemy  by  the  wayside.  The  forest,  that  hid 
the  ambush  of  the  Indians,  secured  their  retreat. 

On  the  second  of  August,  Brookfield,  a  settlement  of  less 
than  twenty  families,  the  only  one  in  the  wilderness  between 
Lancaster  and  Iladley,  was  besieged  and  set  on  fire,  and  most 
gallantly  rescued  by  Simon  Willard,  then  seventy  years  old, 
and  rescued  only  to  be  abandoned  ;  on  the  first  of  September, 
Deerfield  was  burnt.  The  plains  of  Ncjrthfield  were  wet  with 
the  blood  of  Beers  and  twenty  of  his  valiant  associates.  On 
tlic  eighteenth,  as  Lathro]j's  company  of  young  men,  all 
"  culled  "  out  of  the  towns  of  Essex  county,  were  conveying 
the  harvests  of  Dc-erfield  tu  the  lower  towns,  they  were  sud- 
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(lenly  surronndod  h.y  .a  liordo  of  Indians  ;  and,  as  each  party 
fought  from  bcliind  treos,  tho  victory  was  with  tho  fur  inoro 
numerous  savagos.      ILmily  a  white  man  escaped  ;  tho  little 
stream  that  winds  through  tho  trampiil  scene,  by  its  name  of 
blood,  commemorates  the  massacre  of  that  day.    For  ten  weeks 
of  tiie  autumn,  the  commissioners  of  tho  united  colonies,  wlii(!li 
were  now  but  three  in  number,  wore  almost  constantly  in  ses- 
sion.    With  ono  voice  they  voted  that  the  war  was  a  just  and 
necessary  war  of  defence,  to  bo  jointly  prosecuted  by  all  the 
united  colonies  at  their  common  charge.     They  directed  that 
a  thousand  soldiers  should  be  raised,  of  whom  ono  half  should 
be  troopers  with  long  arms.     Of  the  whole  number,  the  quota 
of  :Massachusctts  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  of  Ply- 
mouth,  ono  hundred  and  fifty-eight :   of  (Jonnecticut,  three 
hundred  and  fifteen.     But  tho  war  still  raged.     In  October, 
Springfield  was  burnt,  and  Iladley  onco  more  assaulted.     The 
remoter  villages  were  deserted ;  tlie  pleasant  residences  of  civ- 
ilization in  the  wilderness  were  laid  waste. 

But  tho  Knglish  were  not  the  only  sufferers.     In  winter,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  red  men  to  dwell  together  in  their  wig- 
warns;  in  spring,  they  would  disperse  through  tho  woods. 
In  winter,  the  warriors  who  had  spread  misery  through  tho 
west  were  sheltered  among  the  Narragansctts ;  in  spring,  they 
would  renew  their  devastations.     In  winter,  the  absence  of 
foliage  made  the  forests  less  dangerous ;  in  spring,  every  bush 
would  be  a  hiding-place.     It  was  resolved  to  regard  the  Nar- 
ragansotts  as  enemies ;    and,  just  before  the   solstice,  a  sec- 
ond levy  of  a  thousand  men,  raised  by  order  of  the  united 
colonies,  and  commanded   by  tho  bravo  Josiah  Winslow,  a 
native  of  New  England,  invaded   their  territory.      After  a 
night  spent  in  tho  open  air,  they  waded  through  the  snow 
from  daybreak  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  December,  reached  the  wigwams  of  their  enemies  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Soutli   Kingston.     Tho  vil- 
lage, built  on  about  six  acres  of  land  which  rose  out  of  a 
swamp,  was  protected  in  its  entire  circumference  by  thickly 
set  palisades,   to   which   tho   approach   was   defended   by   a 
block-house.    Without  waiting  to  take  food  or  rest,  the  New 
Englanders   began   tho  attack.     Davenport,  Gardner,  John- 
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eon,  Gallop,  Sioly,  MarHhiill,  led  their  companions  tIironf;h 
the  narrow  entranco  iii  the  face  of  death,  and  left  their  lives 
as  a  terttiinony  to  their  patriotiritn  and  coura<,'o.  But  the  pali- 
eadca,  Btron^'  hh  th<'y  were,  could  not  cheek  the  determined 
valor  of  the  aswailinj,'  i)arty.  AVilliin  the  enclosure  the  battle 
raged  hand  to  hand,  till  seventy  of  tiio  Now  Kn<,Manderfl  were 
killed  and  twico  that  number  wounded  ;  nor  was  it  decided 
till  the  1,'roup  of  Indian  cabins  was  set  on  lire.  Then  were 
Bwept  away  the  winter's  stores  of  the  tribe;  their  curiously 
wrought  baskets,  full  of  corn ;  their  famous  strings  of  wam- 
pum ;  their  wigwams  nicely  lined  with  mats— all  the  little 
comforts  of  eavago  life.  Old  men,  women,  and  babes,  per- 
ished in  the  flatnes.  How  many  of  their  warriors  fell  was 
never  known.  The  Englisli  troops,  after  the  cngageinent, 
bearing  with  them  their  wounded,  retraced  their  steps,  by 
night,  through  a  snow-storm,  to  Wickford. 

"  We  will  light,"  said  the  Indian  warriors,  "  these  twenty 
years ;  you  have  houses,  barns,  and  corn  ;  we  liavo  now  noth- 
ing to  lose  ;"  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  one  after  another — 
Lancaster,  Mcdfiold,  Weymouth,  Groton,  Marlborough — were 
laid  in  ashes, 

Kar-y  in  tlio  morning  of  the  tenth  of  February,  1070, 
Philip  of  Pokanoket,  with  warriors  of  the  Wampanoag,  Kar- 
ragansett,  and  Nipmuck  tribes,  burst  ui)oii  Lancaster  in  five 
several  assaults.  Forty-two  persons  had  sought  shelter  under 
the  roof  of  IMary  Tlowlandson  ;  and,  after  a  hot  assault,  the 
Indians  succeeded  in  setting  the  house  on  fire.  "  Quickly," 
she  writes,  "  it  was  the  dolefulest  day  tliat  ever  mine  eyes 
saw.  Now  the  dreadful  hour  is  come.  Some  in  our  house 
were  fighting  for  their  lives;  others  wallowing  in  blood  ;  the 
house  on  fire  over  our  heads,  and  the  bloody  heathen  ready  to 
knock  us  on  the  head  if  we  stirred  out.  I  took  my  children 
to  go  forth ;  but  tlie  Indians  shot  so  thick  that  the  bullets 
rattled  against  the  house  as  if  one  had  thrown  a  handful  of 
stones.  We  had  six  stout  dogs,  but  none  of  them  would  stir. 
.  .  .  The  bullets  flying  thick,  one  went  through  my  side,  and 
through  my  poor  cliild  in  my  arms."  The  brutalities  of  an 
Indian  massacre  followed  ;  "  there  remained  nothing  to  me," 
she  continues,  now  in  captivity,  "  but  one  poor  wounded  babe. 
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Down  I  must  sit  in  tlie  snow,  with  my  sick  cliilcl,  the  picture 
of  death,  in  my  hip.  Not  tlie  least  crumb  of  refreshing  came 
within  eitlier  of  our  mouths  from  Wednesday  night  to  Satur- 
day night,  except  only  .t  little  cold  water.  One  Indian,  and 
then  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  would  come  and  tell  me, 
^Your  master  will  quickly  knock  your  child  on  the  head.' 
This  was  the  comfort  I  had  from  them  :  miserable  comforters 
were  they  all." 

Nor  were  such  scenes  of  ruin  confined  to  Massachusetts.  At 
the  Bouth,  tlie  Narragansett  country  was  deserted  by  tlie  Eng- 
lish ;  \7arwick  was  burnt ;  Providence  was  attacked  and  set  on 
fire.  "  We  will  light  to  the  last  man,"  said  the  gallant  chief- 
tain Cauoncliet,  "  rather  than  become  servants  to  the  English." 
In  April,  1070,  taken  prisoner  near  the  Blackstone,  a  young 
man  began  to  question  him.  "  Child,"  replied  he,  "  you  do  not 
understand  war ;  I  will  answer  your  chief."  The  offer  of  his 
life,  if  he  would  procure  a  treaty  of  peace,  he  refused  with 
(Hsdain.  "  I  know,"  added  he,  "  the  Indians  will  not  yield." 
Condemned  to  death,  he  only  answered :  "  I  like  it  well ;  I 
shall  die  before  I  speak  anything  unworthy  of  myself." 

There  Avas  no  security  but  to  seek  out  the  hiding-places  of 
the  natives.     On  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  just  above  the 
falls  that  take  their  name  from  tlie  gallant  Turner,  was  an 
encampment  of  large  bodies  of  hostile  Indians  ;  a  band  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  from  among  the  yeomanry  of 
Springfield,  Iladloy,  Hatfield,  and  Xorthampton,\'d  by  Tur- 
ner and  llolyoke,  making  a   silent  march  in   the  dead  of 
night,  came  at  daybreak  of  tlie  nineteenth  of  May  upon  the 
wigwams.      The  Indians  are  taken   by  surprise  ;    some   are 
shot  down  in  their  cabins  ;  others  rush  to  the  river,  and  are 
drowned  ;   others   push  from  shore  in   their  birchen  canoes, 
and  are  hurried  down  the  cataract. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  Indians  abandoned  every 
hope.  Their  forces  were  wasted  ;  they  had  no  fields  that  they 
could  plant.  Continued  Avarfare  without  a  respite  was  against 
their  usages.  They  began,  as  the  unsuccessful  and  unhappy 
so  often  do,  to  quarrel  among  themselves ;  recriminations  en- 
sued ;  those  of  Connecticut  charged  their  sufferings  upon 
Philip;  and  his  allies  became  suppliants  for  pcacc.^    Some 
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surrendered  to  escape  starvation.     In  the  progress  of  the  year 
between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  submitted  or  were 
killed.     Churcli,  the  most  famous  partisan  warrior,  went  out 
to  Imnt  down  parties  of  fugitives.     Some  of  the  tribes  wan- 
dered away  to  the  north,  and  were  blended  with  tribes  of 
Canada.    Philip  himself  was  chased  from  one  hiding-place  to 
another.     He  had  vainly  sought  to  engage  the  Mohawks  in 
the  contest ;  now  that  hope  was  at  an  end,  he  still  refused  to 
hear  of  peace,  and  struck  dead  the  warrior  who  proposed  it 
At  length,  after  a  year's  absence,  he  resolved,  as  it  were  to 
meet  his  destiny,  and  returned  to  the  beautiful  land  which 
held  the  graves  of  his  forefathers,  and  had  been  his  home 
On  the  third  of  August,  1G76,  he  escaped  narrowly,  leaving  his 
wife  and  only  son  as  prisoners.    "  My  heart  breaks,"  cried  the 
tattooed  chieftain,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief ;  «  now  I  am  ready 
to  die.       Ills  own  followers  began  to  plot  against  him,  to 
make  better  terms  for  themselves,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
shot  by  a  faithless  Indian.      His  captive  child  was  sold  as  a 
slave  in  Bermuda.     Of  the  Narragansetts,  once  the  chief  tribe 
of  New  England,  hardly  one  hundred  men  survived. 

During  the  war,  the  Moliegans  remained  faithful  to  the 
English,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  the  happy  soil 
of  Connecticut.  So  much  the  greater  was  the  loss  in  the  ad- 
jacent colonies.  Twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed  • 
the  disbursements  and  losses  equalled  in  value  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  an  enormous  sum  for  the  few  of  that  dav.  More 
than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  young  men,  the  flower  of  the 
country,  perished  in  the  field.  As  many  as  six  hundred 
houses  were  burnt.  Of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony 
one  in  twenty  had  fallen  ;  and  one  family  in  twenty  had  been 
burnt  out. 

Let  us  not  forgot  a  good  deed  of  the  generous  Irish  ;  they 
sent  over  a  contribution,  small,  it  is  true,  to  relieve  in  part  the 
distresses  of  Plymouth  colony.  Connecticut,  whi.ih  had  con- 
tributed soldiers  to  the  war,  furnished  the  houseless  with  more 
than  a  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  "  God  will  remember  and 
reward  that  pleasant  fruit."  Boston  did  the  like,  for  "  the 
grace  of  Christ  always  made  Boston  exeinplarv  "  in  works  of 
that  nature. 
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The  eaBtern  hostilities  with  the  Indians  had  a  different 
origin,  and  were  of  longer  continuance.  The  news  of  the 
rising  of  the  Pokanokets  was,  indeed,  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  devastations,  and,  within  a  few  weeks,  a  border 
warfare  extended  over  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  Sailors 
had  committed  outrages,  and  the  Indians  avenged  the  crimes 
of  a  corrupt  ship's  crew  on  the  villages.  There  was  no  gen- 
eral rising  of  the  Abenakis,  as  the  eastern  tribes  were  called, 
no  gatherings  of  large  bodies  of  men.  Of  the  English  settle- 
ments, nearly  one  half  were  destroyed  in  detail ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  either  driven  away,  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity ; 
for  the  hope  of  a  ransom  sometimes  counselled  mercy. 

The  escape  of  Anne  Brackett,  granddaughter  of  George 
Cleeves,  the  first  settler  of  Portland,  was  the  marvel  of  that 
day.  In  August  her  family  were  taken  captive  at  the  sack  of 
Falmouth.  When  her  captors  hastened  forward  to  further 
ravages  on  the  Kennebec,  she  was  able  to  loiter  behind  ;  with 
needle  and  thread  from  a  deserted  house,  she  repaired  the 
wreck  of  a  birchen  bark;  then,  with  her  husband,  a  negro 
servant,  and  her  infant  child,  she  trusted  herself  to  the  sea  in 
the  patched  canoe,  which  had  neither  sail  nor  mast  and  was 
like  a  feather  on  the  waves.  She  crossed  Casco  bay,  and,  ar- 
riving at  Black  Point,  where  she  feared  to  encounter  savages, 
and  at  best  could  only  have  hoped  to  find  a  solitude,  how  great 
was  her  joy  as  she  discovered  a  vessel  from  Piscataqua,  that 
had  just  sought  ancliorage  in  the  harbor  ! 

The  surrender  of  Acadia  to  the  French  had  rendered  the 
struggle  more  arduous,  for  the  eastern  Indians  obtained  arms 
^rom  the  French  on  the  Penobscot.  A  few  of  the  Mohawks 
took  up  the  hatchet ;  but  distance  rendered  co-operation  im- 
possible. After  several  fruitless  attempts  at  treaties,  on  the 
twelfth  of  April,  1G78,  peace  was  finally  established  by  Ed- 
mund Andros,  as  governor  of  the  duke  of  York's  jjrovince 
beyond  the  Kennebec.  The  red  men  promised  the  release  of 
prisoners  and  the  security  of  English  towns ;  in  return,  the 
English  were  to  pay  annually,  as  a  quit-rent,  a  peck  of  corn 
for  every  English  family. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

THE   OVEETnKOW   OP  THE  CIIAETEB  OF   MASSACHUSmTS. 

To  protect  the  Catholic  religion  and  establish  the  absolute 
power  of  the  crown  were  the  constant  desires  of  Charles  II 
The  movements  against  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  were 
marked  by  the  same  occasional  hesitation  and  the  same  un- 
denying  persistency  as  those  against  the  rights  of  English  cor 
porations  and  the  English  parliament.     For  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  after  the  restoration,  there  was  no  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms ,n  Massachusetts,  except  the  governor,  annually  elected 
by  the  people;  and  ho  had  never  taken  the  oath  which  the 

an  war,  New  England,  jealous  of  independence,  never  applied 
to  the  parent  country  for  assistance.     ''You  are  poor/'  said 
the  earl  of  Auglesey  "  and  yet  proud."     The  English  minis- 
try, contributing  nothing  to  repair  colonial  losses,  made  no 
secret  of  its  intention  to  "reassume  the  government  of  Mas 
sac liusetts,"  and  while  the  ground  was  still  wet  with  the  blood 
of  her  yeomanry,  the  ruins  of  her  villages  were  still  smoking, 
and   the  Indian  war-cry  was  yet   ringing  in  the  forests  of 
ALune,  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  for  plantations 
did  agree  that  this  was  the  conjuncture  to  do  something 
effectual  for  the  better  regulation  of  that  government,  or  else 
all  hopes  of  It  might  be  hereafter  lost."     The  choice  of  its 
agent  fell  upon  Edward  Eandolph,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  intrusted  by  Robert  Mason  with  the  care  of  his  claims  to 
T^ew  Ila.npshire  ;  so  that  he  menaced  at  once  the  extent,  the 
trade,  and  tlie  charter  of  Massachusetts. 

Arriving  in   June,   1670,  the   emissary  immediately  de- 
manded of  Leverett  the  governor,  that  the  letter  wliich  he 
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bore  from  the  kin<>^  kIiouIJ  witli  convenient  speed  be  read  to 
tlio  magistrates.  The  governor  professed  ignorance  of  the 
officer  wliose  signiitnre  as  seci-etaiy  of  state  was  ailixed  to  tlie 
letter,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  king  or  of  ])arliainent  to 
bind  the  colony  by  laws  adverse  to  its  interests.  To  com- 
jdaints  of  the  negkict  of  the  act  of  navigation,  he  answered : 
"  The  king  can  in  reason  do  no  less  than  let  us  enjoy  onr  lib- 
erties and  trade,  for  we  have  made  this  large  plantation  in 
the  wilderness  at  our  own  charge,  without  any  contribution 
from  the  crown." 

Eandolph,  wlio  was  received  only  as  the  agent  for  Mason, 
belonged  to  that  class  of  hungry  adventurers  with  whom 
America  became  familiar.  Keturning  to  England,  after  a 
residence  of  but  six  weeks  in  the  A'ew  World,  he  exaggerated 
tlie  population  of  tlie  country  fourfold,  and  its  wcaltli  in  a 
still  greater  proj^ortion.  On  his  false  reports,  tlie  English 
ministry  grew  more  scealous  to  employ  him;  and,  in  the 
course  of  nine  years,  he  made  eight  voyages  to  America. 

The  colony,  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  direct  connnands  of 
Charles  II.,  despatched  William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulke- 
ley  as  its  envoys  to  England;  but,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of 
the  elders,  circumscribed  their  powers  "with  tlie  utmost 
care  and  caution."  The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  local  govern- 
ment was  revived  throughout  the  jurisdiction. 

In  a  memorial  respecting  the  extent  of  their  territory,  the 
general  court  represented  their  ])eculiar  unhappincvss,  to  be  re- 
quired, at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  maintain  before  courts 
of  law  a  title  to  the  provinces,  and  to  (lis])ute  with  a  savage 
foe  the  possession  of  dismal  deserts.  Eemonstrance  was  of 
no  avail.  In  1077,  a  committee  of  the  ])rivy  council,  which 
examined  all  the  charters,  denied  to  Massachusetts  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  ]\Iaine  and  New  IIanij)shire.  The  de- 
cision was  so  manifestly  in  conformity  with  English  law  that 
the  colonial  agents  attempted  no  serious  resistance. 

These  provinces  being  thus  severed  from  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  King  Charles  was  willing  to  secure  them  as 
an  appanage  for  his  reputed  son,  the  kind-liearted,  worthless 
duke  of  Monmoutli,  the  Absalom  of  that  day,  whose  frivolous 
am])it.ion  involved  him  in  a  dishonest  opposition  to  his  father, 
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and  at  last  conducted  liini  to  tlic  BcafTold.  It  was  thought 
tliat  the  united  provinces  inir,dit  form  a  noble  principalfty, 
with  an  imniediate  and  increasinir  revenue.  But  in  May' 
1(577,  before  the  moTiarch,  whom  extravagance  had  impover- 
ished, couki  resolve  on  a  negotiation,  Massachusetts,  through  a 
Boston  merchant,  i)urchased  the  claims  of  (iorges  for  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  transaction  was  for  Mas- 
fiachusetts  most  injurious ;  for  it  threw  upon  her  the  defence 
of  a  wide  and  most  exposed  frontier.  But  she  did  nor,  at  this 
time,  come  into  possession  of  the  whole  territory  wliich  now 
forms  the  state  of  Maine.  France,  nnder  the  treaty  of  lireda 
occupied  the  district  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Penobscot,' 
and  claimed  the  Kennebec  as  the  line  of  separation  between 
its  rightful  possessions  and  those  of  England  ;  the  duke  of 
York  held  the  tract  i)etween  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec, 
pretending,  indeed,  to  own  all  that  lies  between  the  Kennebec 
and  the  St.  Croix ;  while  Massachusetts,  as  the  successor  to 
Gorges,  was  proprietary  only  of  the  district  between  the  Ken- 
nebec and  the  Piscataqua. 

A  novel  forui  of  political  institution  ensued.     Massaehu- 
Ketts,  in  its  corporate  (capacity,  was  become  the  lord  proprie- 
tary of  Maine.     The  district  had  thus  far  been  represented  in 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives;   in  obedience  to 
an  ordinance  of  the  general  court,  the  governor  and  assistants, 
in  lOSO,  organized  its  government  as  a  province,  according  to 
the  charter  to  Gorges  ;    the  president  and  council  were  ap- 
pointed  by  the  magistrates   of    Massachusetts;   at  the  same 
tune,  a  popular  legislative  branch  was  established,  composed 
of  deputies  from  the  several  towns  in  the  district.     Danforth 
who  was  selected  to  be  the  first  president,  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior worth  ;  yet  tlu;  pride  of  the  province  was  oifended  by  its 
subordination  ;  the  old  religious  dilferences  had  not  lost  their 
mfluenee  ;  and  royalists  and  churchmen  prayed  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  king.     Massachusetts  was  conipelled  to  employ 
force  to  assert  its  sovereignty,  wliich,  nevertlielees,  was  exer- 
cised with  moderation  and  justice. 

On  the  first  apprehension  that  the  claim  of  Mason  would 
be  revived,  the  people  of  Kew  Hampshire,  in  their  town- 
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meetings,  expressed  tlioir  content  witli   the  govornrnont  of 
Massachusetts.     Eut  tlio   popular  wisli   availed  little  in  the 
decision  of  a  cpiestion  of  law;  the  patent  of  Mason  was  found 
on  investigation  to  confer  no  jurisdiction  ;  the  unapj)ropriated 
lands  were  allowed  to  helon.:  to  him  ;  but  the  rights  of  the  set- 
tlers to  the  soil  which  they  actually  occupied  were  reserved  for 
litigation  in  colonial  courts.     In  July,  lG7i),  New  llampsMre 
was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  organized  as  a  royal 
province.  It  was  the  earliest  royal  government  in  New  EiiMi^nd. 
The  king,  reserving  a  negative  voice  to  himself  and  his  oihcers 
engaged  to  continue  the  i)rivilege  of  an  assembly,  unless  he  or 
his  heirs  should  deem  that  privilege  "  an  inconvenience  "     The 
persons  he  first  named  to  the  offices  of  i)resident  and  council 
were  residents  of    the  colony,  and  friends  to  tlie  colonists ; 
but,  perceiving  that  their  appointment  had  no  other  object 
than  to  render  the  transition  to  a  new  form  of  government 
less  mtolerable,  they  accepted  office  reluctantly. 

At  length  a  general  assembly  was  convened  at  Portsmouth 
and  It  was  thus  that  New  Hampshire,  in  March,  1(580,  ad- 
dressed its  more  powerful  neighbor:  "Wo  thankfully  ac 
knowledge  your  kindness  while  we  dwelt  under  your  shadow 
owning  ourselves  deeply  obliged  that,  on  our  earnest  request,' 
you  took  us  under  your  government,  and  ruled  us  well  If 
there  be  opportunity  for  us  to  be  any  wise  serviceable  to  you, 
we  shall  show  how  ready  we  are  to  embrace  it.  WisliiiKr  the 
presence  of  God  to  be  with  you,  wo  crave  the  benefit  of  your 
prayers  on  us,  who  are  separated  from  our  brethren." 

The  colony  then  proceeded  to  assert  its  rights  by  a  solemn 
decree,  the  first  in  its  new  code:  ''No  act,  imposition,  law,  or 
ordmance  shall  bo  valid,  unless  made  by  tlie  assemblv  and 
approved  by  the  people."  New  Hampshire  seized  the  ear- 
liest moment  of  its  separate  existence  to  take  its  ])lace  bv  the 
side  of  Massachusetts  and  Yirginia.  Ihit  its  code  was  dis- 
approved in  England  both  for  style  and  matter;  and  its  pro- 
visions were  rejected  as  incongruous  and  absurd. 

Nor  was  Mason  successful  in  establishing  his  claims  to  the 
soil.  The  colonial  government  protected  the  colonists,  and 
restrained  his  exactions.  Hastening  to  England  to  solicit  a 
change,  he  was  allowed  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
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promote  his  own  interests.  Ilimself  a  party  in  suits  to  be 
commenced,  he  was  authorized  to  select  the  person  to  be  ap- 
pointed governor.  He  found  a  fit  agent  in  Edward  Ci-anfield, 
a  man  who  had  no  object  in  banisliing  himself  to  America  but 
to  wrest  a  fortune  from  the  sawyers  and  lumber-dealers  of  Now 
Hampshire.  By  a  deed  enrolled  in  chancery,  Mason,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1G82,  surrendered  one  fifth  part  of  all  quit-rents  to  the 
king  for  the  s".pport  of  the  governor,  and  gave  a  mortgage  of 
the  province  for  twenty-one  years,  as  collateral  security  for  the 
payment  of  his  salary.  Obtaining  further  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  anticipated  harvest  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  Cranfield 
relin(pn"shed  a  profitable  emi)loyment  in  England,  and  em- 
barked for  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua. 

But  the  assembly  which  he  convened,  in  Kovember,  1682, 
dispelled  his  golden  visions.     The  "  rugged  "  legislators  voted 
liim  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  they 
would  not  yield  their  libert-'js ;  and  in  their  session  of  Janu- 
ary, 1683,  lie  dissolved  them.     The  dissolution  of  an  assembly 
was,  in  New  England,  till  then  unheard  of ;  a  crowd  of  rash 
men  raised  the  cry  for  "  liberty  and  reformation."     The  lead- 
er, Edward  Gove,  an  unlettered  enthusiast,  was  confined  in 
irons,  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  and,  having  been  trans- 
ported to  England,  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don till  1686.     Lawsuits  about  land  were  multiplied.     Packed 
juries  and  partial  judges  settled  questions  rapidly ;  but  Mason 
could  neither  get  possession  of  the  estates  nor  find  a  purchaser. 
Kcpairing  to  Boston,  in  February,  1683,  Cranfield  wrote 
to  the  British  ministry  that  should  the  duke  of  York  survive 
Charles  11.,  Massachusetts,  buoyed  up  by  the  non-conformist 
party  in  England,  would  at  once  fall  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  crown.    He  therefore  advised  for  that  country  "  a  thorough 
regulation,"  and  enforced  the  necessity  of  sending  a  frigate  to 
Boston  harbor  till  the  government  should  pass  "into  the  hands 
of  loyal  and  honest  gentlemen,  and  the  faction  be  made  inca- 
pabl*-  3ver  after  of  altering  or  disturbing  that  government." 

In  1683,  Cranfield,  with  a  subservient  council,  began  to 
exercise  powers  of  legislation.  When  the  towns  privately  sent 
an  agent  to  England,  Yaughan,  who  had  been  active  in  ob- 
taining depositions  for  his  use,  was  required  to  find  securities 
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for  good  behavior.     He  refused,  deolaring  t  at  he  had  broken 
no  kw;  and  the  governor  immediately  imprisoned  him. 

Cranfield,  in  his  longing  for  money,  stooped  to  falsehood, 
and,  m  January,  1684,  hastily  calling  an  assembly,  on  a  vague 
rumor  of  an  invasion,  laid  before  them  a  bir  granting  a  sudden 
supply.     The  representatives,  after  debate,  negatived  the  bill 
^'o  intunidate  the  clergy,  he  forbade  the  usual  exercise  of 
church  discipline.     In  Portsmouth,  Moody,  the  minister,  re- 
paed  to  Ins  threats  by  a  sermon,  and  the  church  was  inflexible. 
Craniield,  asserting  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  EnMand 
were  ni  force  in  the  colony,  ordered  the  people  to  keep  CJhrist- 
mas  as  a  festival,  and  to  fast  on  the  thirtieth  of  January.     ]iut 
his  capital  stroke  of  policy  was  an  order  that  all  persons  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  freely  as  in  the  Episcoi>al 
or  Lutheran  church,  and  that  the  English  liturgy  should  in  cer- 
tain cases  be  adopted.     The  order  Avas  disregarded.     The  gov- 
ernor himself  appointed  a  day,  on  which  he  claimed  to  receive 
the  elements  at  the  hands  of  Moody,  after  the  forms  of  the 
,nghsh  church.     Moody  refused  ;  was  prosecuted,  condemned 
and  imprisoned.    Eeligious  worehip  was  almost  entirely  broken 
up.     But  the  peonle  did  not  yield ;  and  Craniield,  vexed  at 
the  stubbornness  of  the  clergy,  gave  information  in  England 
that,  "  while  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  preach,  no  true  alle- 
glance  could  be  found."    It  had  long  been  evident  "  there 
could  be  no  quiet  till  the  factious  i)reachers  were  turned  out 
of  the  province." 

In  1684,  an  attempt  was  made  to  impose  taxes  by  the  vote 
of  the  council.    That  the  people  miglit  the  less  reluctantly  pay 
them,  a  report  of  a  war  with  the  eastern  Indians  was  spread 
abroad;  and  Cranfield  made  a  visit  to  IS^ew  York,  under  pre- 
tence of  concerting  measures  with  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince.    The  committee  of  plantations  had  been  warned  that, 
without  some  visible   force   to   keep   the   people  of  New 
ilampshirc  under,  it  would  be  a  difheult  or  impossible  thin- 
to  execute  his  majesty's  commands  or  the  laws  of  trade  "     As- 
sociations were  formed  for  mutual  support  in  resistino-  the 
collection  of  illegal  taxes.     At  Exeter,  the  sheriff  was  driven 
off  with  clubs,  and  the  farmers'  wives  threatened  to  scald  his 
otfacer  if  he  should  attempt  to  attach  property  in  the  house. 
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If  rioters  were  committed,  tliey  were  rescued  by  a  new  riot ; 
when,  in  January,  1GS5,  the  troop  of  horse  was  ordered  out, 
not  a  man  obeyed  the  summons. 

Cranfield,  in  despair,  wrote  imploringly  to  the  government 
in  England  :  "  1  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  happiness  in  the 
world  to  be  allowed  to  remove  from  these  unreasonable  people. 
They  cavil  at  the  royal  commission,  and  not  at  my  person. 
No  one  will  be  accepted  by  them,  who  puts  the  king's  com- 
mands in  execution."  Ilis  conduct  met  with  approbation, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  province.  The 
character  of  New  Hampshire  remained  unchanged.  It  was 
ever  esteemed  in  England  "  factious  in  its  economy,  affording 
no  exemplary  precedents  "  to  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power. 

Massachusetts  might,  perhaps,  still  have  defied  the  king, 
and  escaped  or  overawed  tlie  privy  council;  but  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  England,  fearing  a  rival  beyond 
the  ocean,  discerned  how  their  monopoly  might  be  sustained, 
and  pressed  steadily  toward  their  object.  Their  complaints 
had,  in  1075,  been  received  with  favor;  their  selfish  reasoning 
was  heard  with  a  willingness  to  be  convinced. 

The  agents  of  the  colony,  in  1070,  had  brought  with  them 
no  sufficient  power :  "  They  professed  their  willingness  to  pay 
duties  to  the  king  within  the  plantation,  provided  they  might 
be  allowed  to  import  the  necessary  commodities  of  Europe 
without  entering  first  in  England."  An  amnesty  for  the  past 
would  readily  have  been  conceded ;  for  the  future,  it  was  re- 
solved "  to  consider  the  whole  matter  from  the  very  root," 
and  to  reduce  Massachusetts  to  «  a  more  palpable  dependence." 
That  this  might  be  done  with  its  consent,  the  agents  were 
enjoined  to  procure  larger  powers  ;  but  no  larger  powers  were 
granted. 

It  was  against  fearful  odds  that  Massachusetts  continued 
the  struggle.  All  England  was  united.  Whatever  party 
triumphed,  the  mercantile  interest  would  readily  procure  an 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  trade.  "  The  country's  neglect  of 
the  acts  of  navigation,"  wrote  the  agents,  '-'has  been  most 
unhappy.  Without  a  compliance  in  that  matter,  nothing  can 
be  expected  but  a  total  breach."  "All  the  storms  of  dis- 
pleasure "  would  be  let  loos 
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It  ™  not,  therefore,  a  surprise  wl.eii,  in  April,  1C78  tbo 
comm,  tee  of  plantations  directod  tl,o  atton,e/„ni  eone'itor! 
general    o  report  whether  the  original  charter  had  any  ill 
en  .  >.  w  a,  was  the  eileet  of  the  quo  warranto  brouKhtTgZ 
.u  10J5  and,  lastly,  whether  the  corporation  had  forfdt  d 
the,r  charter  by  maladministration  of  it,  powers.    In  t  o  fol 
lowmg  n,on(h  the  opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers  jl"    and 
Wmnmgton,  was  given,  that  the  charter,  if  'h^;!  7  °"j' 
had  not  been  dissolved  by  any  quo  warranto  or  j.'^dg   ent^  buj 

de  idrf  t  n  ?'  '  "•'"""• ,  '"'"  '■""""""•■''  innuediately 

decided  tiiat  a  quo  warranto  should  be  brought  ncainst  the 

charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  "  new  laws  framed  instTd  of  such 

as  were  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England;"  and  iTando 

Nrk"!;:  ^r;r '^ "  r"r""  °* "-  "■"-'>■•"  ^^ 

tl,      belS  it  -^  r'  "'"  '^°"""'*'=  ""'•«  «<>"«'™d  in 

t  e,r  bel  ef  tha  a  general  governor  and  a  colonial  judicature  of 

the  Imgs  appointment  we,,,  become  "altogether  necessan-." 

In  Massaclmsetts  a  synod  of  all  the  churches  was  convened 

to  .nqu.re  mto  the  causes  of  the  dangers  to  New  Eugl  Jd  1 S 

of  atr,  °    treason  was  made  a  capital  ofleneel  the  oath 

of  alleg,anoe  w,«,  required  of  every  male  above  sixteen  veare 
m  he  colony ;  the  king's  arms  were  "  carved  by  an  ab  !  a.S 

llr       '•l<='"»-'«'-  »<>  "»  ■■"ligiom  liberties  on  a  pecuniary 
qnestion,  and  yet  to  acknowledge  its  readiness  to  .uLt  to"n 
act  of  parliament  would  be  a  surrender  of  the  ..rivile-e  of 
mdependent  legislation.    It  therefore  declared  th  t  "  tho  acta 
of  nav,ga„on  were  an  invasion  of  the  righte  and  privi'eges  of 
the  subjects  of  his  majesty  in  the  colonj,  they  n^t  being T™ 
resented  in  par  iament."    "  The  laws  of  Enghnd,"  it  added 
do  not  reach  America."    The  general  court'then  gave  val S 
ity  to  the  laws  of  navigation  by  an  act  of  its  own.    "We  would 

ToZ  y ;'"■*<>  *°  *■«="■  "«-'«.  "  that  by  any  concessions 
of  onrs,  or  of  yours  m  our  behalf,  any  the  least  stone  should 
be  put  out  of  the  w.ill,  and  we  hope  that  his  majesty's  avor 
will  be  as  the  north  wind  to  scatter  the  clouds." 
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Tlie  comrnittco  of  plantations  proposed,  as  measures  to  be 
immediately  adopted,  that  the  bishop  of  London  should  ap- 
point a  minister  to  reside  in  P»oston,  and  that  conformists  to 
the  church  of  England  should  bo  admitted  to  all  freedoms 
and  privileges  of  the  colony.  The  settlement  of  weightier 
matters  was  postponed  till  the  charter  should  be  set  aside  by  a 
court  of  law. 

In  December,  1079,  the  agents,  Stoughton  and  Bulkeley, 
arrived  in  Boston.  About  the  same  time  came  Randolph, 
whose  patent  as  collector  was  recognised  and  enrolled,  but  who 
as  yet  received  no  help  in  the  administration  of  his  office.  The 
commands  of  the  king,  that  other  agents  should  bo  sent  over 
with  unlimited  powers,  were  not  followed.  Twice  did  Charles 
II.  remonstrate  against  the  disobedience  of  his  subjects ;  twice 
did  Randolph  cross  the  Atlantic  and  return  to  England,  to 
assist  in  directing  measures  against  Massachusetts.  The  com- 
monwealth continued  its  system  of  procrastination.  Rut  the 
extravagances  and  crimes  of  the  anti-popery  party  in  Eng- 
land soon  brought  about  a  reaction,  and  the  king,  dissolving 
parliament  and  making  use  of  subservient  courts,  was  left  the 
undisputed  master  in  his  kingdom.  A  letter  from  him  to 
Massachusetts  announced  categorically  that  agents  must  be 
sent  over  Avith  full  powers,  or  measures  would  be  taken 
"  whereby  their  charter  might  be  legally  evicted  and  made 
void."  Moved  by  the  nearness  of  the  danger,  the  general 
court,  in  February,  1GS2,  selcv^ced  Joseph  Dudley  and  John 
Richards  as  its  agents.  France  had  succeeded  in  bribing  the 
king  to  betray  the  interests  of  England;  Massachusetts  was 
willing  to  purchase  of  him  clemency  toward  its  liberties. 

The  commission  of  the  deputies  was  condemned  by  the 
privy  council  as  insufficient,  because  they  were  expressly  en- 
joiiK  i  to  consent  to  nothing  that  should  infringe  the  privileges 
01  the  government  established  under  the  charter.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1682,  they  were  ordered  to  obtain  full  powers  for  the 
entire  regulation  of  the  government,  or  the  method  of  a  judi- 
cial process  would  be  adopted.  The  agents  represented  the 
condition  of  the  colony  as  desperate.  Was  it  not  safest  for 
the  colony  to  decline  a  contest,  and  throw  itself  upon  the  favor 
or  forbearance  of  the  king  'i     Such  was  the  theme  of  universal 
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discussion;  it  entered  into  the  prayer,  of  families;  it  fine, 
the  sermons  of  tlie  ministers  ;  and,  iinaliy,  Mussaehusetts  ro. 
solved,  m  a  manner  tliat  showed  it  to  be  distinctly  tiic  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  to  resign  the  territory  of  Mai.ie,  which 
was  held  by  purchase,  but  not  to  concede  one  liberty  or  one 
pnvdc-e  which  was  held  by  charter.  If  liberty  was  to  receive 
Its  death-blow,  better  that  it  should  die  by  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  others  than  by  their  own  weakness. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  1C83,  the  (juo  warranto  was  iBSucd  ; 
Massachusetts  was  arraigned  before  an  English  tribunal,  under 
judges  holding  their  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and 
lu  October,  liandolph,  the  hated  messenger,  arrived  in  ukton 
with  the  writ.     At  the  same  time,  a  declaration  from  the  king 
asked  once  more  for  submission,  promising  us  a  reward  the 
royal  favor,  and  the  fewest  alterations  in  the  charter  consistent 
with  the  support  of  a  royal  government.     To  render  submis- 
sion in  Massachusetts  easy  by  showing  that  opposition  was 
desperate,  two  hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings  against  Lon- 
don were  sent  over  to  be  dispersed  among  the  people.     The 
governor  and  assistants,  now  eighteen  in  number,  were  i)er- 
suaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance;  even  a  tardy 
surrender  of  the  charter  might  conciliate  the  monarch.     On 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  they  therefore  resolved  to  remind 
the  king  of  his  promises,  and  "  not  to  contend  with  his  majesty 
in  a  court  of  law,'^  they  would  "  send  agents,  empowered  to 
receive  Ins  majesty's  commands." 

The  magistrates  referred  their  vote  to  "  their  brethren  the 
deputies"  for  concurrence.  During  a  full  fortnight  the  sub- 
ject was  debated. 

"Ought  the  government  of  Massachusetts,"  thus  it  was 
argued,  "  submit  to  the  pleanure  of  the  court  as  to  alt  .ration 
of  their  charter?     Submission  M'ould  be  an  offence  against  the 
majesty  of  Heaven ;  the  religion  of  the  people  of  New  Eno-- 
land  and  the  court's  i)leasure  cannot  consist  together.      Bj 
submission  Massachusetts  will  gain  nothing.     The  court  design 
an  essential  alteration,  destructive  to  the  vitals  of  the  charter 
Ihe  corporations  in  England  that  have  made  an  entire  resigna- 
tion have  no  advantage  over  those  that  have  stood  a  suit  in 
law;  but,  if  we  maintain  a  suit,  though  we  should  be  condemned, 
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wo  may  bring  tlio  matter  to  chancery  ur  to  a  parliament,  and 
in  time  recover  all  again.  We  ought  not  to  act  contrary  to 
that  way  in  whicn  God  liath  owned  our  worthy  predecessors, 
who,  in  IfiSS,  when  there  was  a  quo  warranto  againnt  the 
charter,  durst  not  submit.  In  UU'A,  they  did  not  submit  to 
the  connnissioncrs.  We,  their  successor.'^,  should  walk  in  their 
ste{':;,  and  so  trust  in  the  God  of  our  lathers  tliat  we  shall  see 
his  salvation.  Submission  would  gratify  our  adversaries  and 
grieve  our  friends.  Our  enemies  know  it  will  sound  ill  in  the 
world  for  them  to  take  away  the  liberties  of  a  poor  people  of 
God  in  a  wilderness.  A  resignation  will  bring  slavery  upon 
us  soonr-  than  otherwise  it  would  be;  and  will  grieve  our 
friends  •  'thcr  colonies,  whose  eyes  are  now  upon  New  Eng- 
land, ex^  .ing  that  the  people  there  will  not,  through  fear, 
give  a  pernicious  example  unto  others. 

"Jilind  obedience  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court  cannot  bo 
without  great  sin,  and  incurring  the  high  displeasure  of  the 
King  of  kings.  Submission  would  be  contrary  unto  that 
which  has  been  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  ministers,  given 
after  a  solemn  day  of  prayer.  The  ministers  of  God  in  New 
England  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  John  Baptist  in  them, 
than  now,  when  a  storm  hath  overtaken  them,  to  bo  reeds 
shaken  with  the  wind.  Tlie  priests  were  to  be  the  first  that 
sot  their  foot  in  the  waters,  and  there  to  stand  till  the  danger 
bo  past.  Of  all  men,  they  should  bean  example  to  the  Lord's 
people,  of  faith,  courage,  and  constancy.  Unquestionably,  if 
the  blessed  Cotton,  Hooker,  Davenport,  Mather,  Shepherd, 
]\ritchell,  were  now  living,  they  would,  as  is  evident  from 
their  printed  books,  say,  Do  not  bin  in  giving  away  the  inher- 
itance of  vour  fathers. 

"  Nor  ought  we  submit  without  the  consent  of  the  body  of 
the  people.  But  the  freemen  and  church  members  through- 
out New  England  will  never  consent  hereunto.  Therefore 
the  government  may  not  do  it. 

"  The  civil  liberties  of  New  England  are  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  their  fathers ;  and  shall  we  give  tliat  inlieritance 
away?  Is  it  objected  that  we  shall  be  exposed  to  great  puf- 
fe^-ings?  Better  sutler  tlian  sin.  It  is  better  to  trust  the  God 
of  our  fathers  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes.     If  we  suffer 
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because  we  dare  not  eomply  with  the  wiUs  of  men  against  the 
will  of  God  we  suffer  in  a  good  cause,  and  shall  be  accounted 
martyrs  m  the  next  generation  and  at  the  great  day  » 

At  the  reque«t  of  the  select  men  in  Boston,  Increase 
Mather,  contrary  to  his  wont,  appeared  at  a  towUeting 
and  encouraged  and  excited  the   people  to  stand  by  thef 
charter  pnv.leges.     The  decision   of  the  representadve    o 

cord     "^^^^^^^    T-  '''  ''''  '''  ^^  ^°--'-'  1^83,  is  on 
record  .      The  deputies  consent  not,  but  adhere  to  their  former 

but't^tr?'  ^T  ^''"^'"^'^  '^  t^^  ^^S,  urging  forbearance ; 
but  entreaty  and  remonstrance  were  vain.     The  suit  which 
hadbeen  begun  m  the  court  of  the  king's  bench  was  dropped  • 
a  scjre  facias  was  issued  from  the  court  of  chancery  inTn  ' 
and;  and  before  the  colony  could  act  upon  it,  on  the  eiJ- 
teenth  o    June,  1684,  just  one  year  and' six  days  a   or  the 
judgment  against  the  city  of  London,  the  charte   was  cond^^ 
tionally  adjudged  to  be  forfeited.     The  judgment  was  con- 
firmed on  the  iirst  day  of  the  Michaelmas  term. 

Ihus  fell  the  charter,  which  had  been  brought  by  the  fleet 

ilZZr ''  '''  ''r'  ^'  ^^^^  ^"^^-^'  -d'had  been  cher- 

itfn.W  T'T  *^"°>^^'  '"''^  ^^^^"^*"d^-     Massachusetts 
baving  lo  t  Its  safeguards  against  absolute  power  and  fallen 

no  the  hands  of  the  king,  his  privy  council  took  into  con- 

SK^ra  ion  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.     The  question  was 

horoughly  considered  whether,  government  like  that  of  Eng- 

ana  should  be  introduced  into  the  colonies,  or  if  their  inhabi- 

authoi  ty  1  mited  only  by  royal  instructions.     Lord   Halifax 

Xbt  tTt  '7fJ-  "^'1  '^°  '''-'  ''  ^"^^-^  ^-^'^'  4ond 
a  doubt  to  be  established  in  a  country  composed  of  English- 
men; and  omitted  none  of  the  reasons  by  which  it  mTbe 
proved  that  an  absolute  government  is  neiihor  so  hlppjC 
so  sa  e  as  one  whicli  sets  bounds  to  the  authority  of  the  prince 

king  who  should  have  power  to  take  money  from  his  pocket 
whenever  it  pleased  him.     The  other  min^isters,  a  oiZg  a 

the  crown  could  and  ougJit  to  govern  eountncs  so  :-emote  from 
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England,  as  it  should  deem  best.  The  council  resolved  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  colonial  assembly  to  grant  taxes  and 
regulate  other  important  matters ;  but  that  the  governor  and 
council  should  act,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  with  no 
accountability  except  to  his  British  majesty.  Louis  XIY., 
after  reading  a  report  of  this  debate,  warned  the  king  of  Eng- 
land against  listening  to  an  adviser  like  Halifax  on  the  man- 
ner of  governing  New  England ;  and  it  was  decided  that,  in 
those  distant  regions,  the  whole  power,  leg.ulative  as  well  as 
executive,  should  abide  in  the  crown. 

A  copy  of  the  judgment  against  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts was  received  in  Boston  on  the  second  of  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing year;  but,  before  that  day,  the  duke  of  York  had 
ascended  the  throne. 

Gloomy  forebodings  overspread  New  England.  The  con- 
federacy of  the  Calvinist  colonies  had  already  died  of  apathy. 
The  restoration  of  monarchy,  in  1660,  had  been  the  signal  for 
its  decline.  By  its  articles  no  two  colonies  could  be  joined  in 
one  except  with  the  consent  of  the  whole ;  and  the  charter  by 
which  Charles  II.  annexed  New  Haven  to  Connecticut  proved 
that  there  was  a  higher  power,  which  overruled  their  decisions 
and  paralyzed  their  acts.  From  that  epoch  the  meetings  of 
the  commissioners  were  held  but  once  in  three  yeara.  The 
dangers  of  the  Indian  war  roused  their  dying  energies.  After 
the  peace  at  Boston,  in  1681,  they  did  but  settle  a  few  small 
war-claims;  their  only  meeting  after  the  forfeiture  of  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  was  in  Sei^tember,  1684,  at  Hartford, 
from  which  place  they  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  to  bewail 
the  rebukes  and  threatening  from  Heaven,  and  their  last  word 
was  "  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion." 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

SHAFTESBURY  AND  LOCKE   LEGISLATE   FOB   CAKOLINA. 

Meantime,  civilization  liad  advanced  at  the  Soutli ;  and 
twin  stars  were  emerging  beyond  the  limits  of  Virginia,  in  the 
country  over  which  Soto  had  rambled  in  quest  of  gold,  where 
Calvinists  befriended  by  Coligny,  had  sought  a  refuge,  and 
where  Ealeigh  had  attempted  to  found  colonial  principalities. 
In  March,  16G3,  the  province  of  Carolina,  extending  from 
the  thirty-sixth  degree  of   north  latitude  to  the  river   San 
Matheo,  was  erected  into  one  territory ;  and  the  earl  of  Clar- 
endon ;    Monk,   now   duke  of    Albemarle ;   Lord   Craven    a 
brave     cavalier;    Lord   Ashley    Cooper,   afterward    earl 'of 
Shaftesbury;    Sir  John  Colleton;  Lord  Eerkelev;  Sir  Wil- 
ham  Lerkeley,  the  governor  of  Virginia;  and  the  ])assionate, 
Ignorant,  and  not  too  honest  Sir  George  Carteret-were  con- 
stituted Its  proprietors  and  immediate  sovereigns.     No  author- 
ity was  reserved  to  the  crown  but  a  barren  allegiance 

The  territory  now  granted  was  included  by  the  Spaniards 
within  the  limits  of  Florida;  and  the  castle  of  St.  Augustine 
was  deemed  proof  of  the  actual  possession  of  an  indefinite 
adjacent  country.     Spain  had  not  yet  formally  acknowledged 
tlie  Lnglish  title  to  any  possessions  in  America ;  and  the  trc^itv 
c^nchided  at  Madrid,  in  May,  1(507,  did  but  faintly  concede 
the  right  of  England  to  transatlantic  colonics,  and  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  commerce  in  "  the  accustomed  seas."     Three  years 
later  she  recognised  as  English  the  colonies  which  were^then 
in  the  possession  of  England,  but  their  boundaries  in  the  south 
and  west  were  not  determined. 

And  not  Si.ain  only  claimed  Carolina.     Li  1030,  a  patent 
tor  all  the  territory  had  been  issued  to  Sir  Robert  Heath; 
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and  there  is  room  to  believe  that,  in  1C39,  permanent  planta- 
tions were  planned  and  perhaps  attempted  by  his  assign. 
WilHam  Jlawley  appeared  in  Virginia  as  "governor  of  Caro- 
lina," the  land  between  the  thirty-lirst  and  thirty-sixth  paral- 
lels of  latitude ;  and  leave  was  granted  by  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature that  it  might  be  colonized  by  one  hundred  persons  from 
Virginia,  "  freemen,  being  single,  and  disengaged  of  debt." 
The  attempts  were  certainly  unsuccessful,  for,  in  1663,  the 
patent  Avas  declared  void,  because  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  granted  had  never  been  fulfilled. 

In  1660  or  1661,  Is'ew  England  men  had  found  their  way 
into  the  Cape  Fear  i-iver,  had  purchased  of  the  Indian  chiefs 
a  title  to  the  soil,  and  had  planted  a  little  colony  of  herdsmen 
far  to  the  south  of  any  English  settlement  on  the  continent. 
They  had  j^artners  in   London,  and,  within  five  months  of 
the  grant  of  Carolina,  their  agents  pleaded  their  discovery, 
occupancy,  and  purchase,  as  affording  a  valid  title   to   the 
soil,  while  they  claimed   the   privileges  of   self-government 
as  a  natural  right.     A  compromise  was  offered;  and  the  pro- 
prietaries, in  their  "  proposals  to  all  that  would  plant  in  Caro- 
lina," promised  emigrants  from  New  England  religious  free- 
dom, a  governor  and  council  to  be  elected  from  among  a  num- 
ber whom  the  emigrants  themselves  should  nominate,  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  independent  legislation,  subject  only  to  the 
negative  of  the  proprietai-ies,  land  at  a  rent  of  a  halfpenny  an 
acre,  and  such  freedom  from  customs  as  the  charter  would 
warrant.     Yet  the  lands  were  not  inviting  to  men  who  could 
choose  their  abodes  from  the  whole  wilderness ;  and,  though 
Massachusetts,  the  young  mother  of  colonies,  in  May,  1667, 
ministered  to  their  wants  by  a  general  contribution  through  her 
settlements,  the  infant  town  i)lanted  on  Oldtown  creek,  near 
the  south  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

The  cojiditions  offered  to  the  colony  of  C^ape  Fear  "  were 
not  intended  for  tiie  meridian  "  of  Virginia.  "  There,"  said 
the  proprietaries,  in  their  instructions  to  Sir  William  IBerke- 
ley,  "  we  hope  to  find  more  facile  people  "  than  the  New  Eng- 
land men.  They  intrusted  the  affair  entirely  to  Sir  William's 
management.  lie  was  to  get  settlers  as  cheaply  as  possible ; 
yet  at  any  rate  to  get  settlers. 
VOL.  I, — 28 
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As  in  MiiKsachusctts,  tlio  iiluiitatioTis  of  Vir<,Wiiiu  extended 
along  the  8ca.      '!'!,>■  banks  of  Nanseinond  river  had  been 
settled  as  early  as  1600.     In  1022,  J'orj,  then  seeretary  of  the 
Old   Dominion,  travelled  to  the  land  on  the  river  Chowan, 
and,  on  his  return,  celebrated  the  l<indne,«s  of  its  native  people,' 
its  fertility,  aTid  ha])i)y  climate,  that  yielded  two  harvests  in 
each  year.     Twenty-one  years  after  the  excnrsion  of  I'oi-y,  a 
company,  that  had  heard  of  the  region  south-west  of  the  A])- 
pomattox,  obtained  leave  of  the  Vi.-ginia  legislatui-e  to  engnge 
in  its  discovery,  under  the  promise  of  a  fourteen  years''  nlo- 
nopoly  of  the  proiits.     Parties  for  the  south,  not  less  than  for 
the  west,  continued  to  be  encouraged  by  similar  grants.     The 
sons  of  Governor  Yeardley  wi-ote  to  England  with  i)ri(le,  that 
the  northern  country  of  Carolina  had  been  exi)lored  by  ''  Vir- 
ginians born." 

A  company  from  Nansemond  county,  led  by  lloger  Green, 
were  the  first  to  show  the  way  from  Virginia  to  the  rivers  that 
flow  into  Albemarle  sound.    Green  was  rewarded,  in  1053,  by 
the  grant  of  a  thousand  acres,  while  ton  thousand  acres  were 
offered  to  any  hundred  i)ersons  who  would  i)Iant  on  the  baid<s 
of  the  Eoanoke,  or  the  south  side  of  the  C^iowan  and  its  trib- 
utary streams.   Thomas  Dew,  once  the  speaker  of  +he  assembly, 
formed  a  plan  for  exploring  the  navigible  rivers  between  Cape 
llatteras  and  Cape  Fear.     The  first  settlements  on  Albemarle 
sound  were  a  result  of  spontaneous  ovcM-flowings  from  Vir- 
ginia.    Perhaps  a  few  families  were  i)lanted  within  the  limits 
of  Carolina  before  the  restoration.     At  that  jieriod,  men  who 
were   impatient   of  enforced   religious  conformity,  and  dis- 
trusted the  new  government  in  Virginia,  plunged  n'loro  deeply 
into  the  forests.     It  is  known  that,  in  1(;(;2,  the  chief  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians  granted  to  George  Dunint  the  neck  of  land 
which  still  bears  his  name;  and,  in  the  following  year,  Geori^e 
Cathmaid  could  claim  a  large  grant  of  land  u])on  tlie  sound,  for 
having  established  sixty-seven  persons  in  (Carolina.     In  Sep- 
tember, the  colony  had  attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  proprie- 
taries; and  Berkeley  was  commissioned  to  institute  a  govern- 
ment over  the  region,  which,  in  honor  of  ]\ronk,  received  the 
name  of  Albemarle,  that  time  has  transferred  to  the  bay.     The 
plantations  were  chiefly  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Chowan  ; 
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and,  as  the  moutli  of  that  river  13  nortli  of  the  tliirty-sixth  par- 
allel of  latitude,  they  were  not  ineluded  in  the  lirst  patent  of 
('arolina.     Vet  Berkeley,  who  v/as  but  governor  of  Virginia 
and  was  a  joint  pr()i)rietary  of  Carolina,  obeyed  his  interest  as 
landholder  more  than  his  duty  as  governor;  aiid,  severing  the 
settlement  from  the  Ancient  Dominion,  established  a  separate 
government  over  men  who  had  already,  at  least  in  part,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  their  lands  from  the  aboriginal  lords  of'  the 
soih     ]Je  appointed  William  Drummond,  an  emigrant  to  Vir- 
ginia from  Scotland,  a  man  of  prudence  and  popularity,  to  be 
the  governor  of  Northern  Carolina;  and,  conforming' to  in- 
structions from  his  associates,  he  instituted  a  simple  form  of 
government,  a  Carolina  assembly,  and  an  easy  tenure  of  lands ; 
leaving  the  infant  people  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and 
to  forget  the  world,  till  (put-rents  should  fall  due.    Such  was 
the  origin  of  fixed  settlements  in  North  Carolina. 

But  not  New  England  and  Virginia  only  turned  their  eyes 
to  the  southern  part  of  our  republic.    In  16G3,  several  planters 
of  Barbados,  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  and  desiring  to 
establish  a  colony  under  tlieir  own  exclusive  direction,  de- 
spatched a  vessel  to  examine  the  country.     The  careful  explor- 
ers reported  tliat  the  climate  was  agreeable  and  the  soil  of 
various  (pialitics ;  that  game  abounded  ;  that  the  native.:  prom- 
ised peace.     Tliey  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land 
thirty-two  miles  scpiare,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  near  the  neglected 
settlement  of  the  New  Englanders;  and  their  employers  begged 
of  the  proprietaries  a  eoniirmation  of  the  purchase  and  a  sep- 
arate  eharUT   of  government.      Not   all   their  request  was 
granted ;  yet  liberal  terms  were  olfercd ;  and  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans,  the  son  of  a  cavalier,  a  needy  baronet,  who,  to  mend 
his  fortune,  had  become  a  Barbados  planter,  was  appointed 
governor,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  from  Cape  Fear  to 
the  San  Matheo.    The  country  was  called  Clarendon.    "  Make 
things  easy  to  the  people  of  New  England ;  from  thence  the 
greatest    sii])p]ies  are    expected:"   such    were    his    instruc- 
tions.    In  the  autumn  of  1005,  under  an  ample  grant  of  liber- 
ties for  the  colony,  he  conducted  a  band  of  emigrants  from 
Barbados,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  town,  whieli  flourished  so  little  tliat  its  site  is 
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at  this  day  a  subject  of  dispute.  Yet  the  colouy,  barren  as 
were  tlie  plains  around  them,  exported  boards  and  shingles 
and  staves  to  Barbados.  Tlie  traffic  was  i)rotitable ;  emigra- 
tion increased  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that,  in  IGOO,  the  planta- 
tion contained  eight  hundred  souls.  Yearnans,  who  understood 
the  nature  of  colonial  trade,  managed  its  atlliirs  without  re- 
proach. 

The  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  having  collected  minute  in- 
formation respecting  the  coast,  coveted  an  extension  of  tlieir 
domains.     Indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Virginia,  and  in  con- 
temjit  of  the  Spanish  garrison  at  St.  Augustine,  Clarendon  and 
his  associates,  in  June,  1G65,  obtained  from  the  king  a  new  char- 
ter, which  granted  to  them  all  the  land  lying  between  twenty- 
nine  degrees  and  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  north  lati- 
tude, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  soil,  and, 
under  the  limitation  of  a  nominal  allegiance,  the  sovereignty, 
were  theirs,  with  the  power  of  legislation,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  future  freemen  of  the  colony.     The  grant  of  privi- 
leges was  ample,  like  those  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
An  express  clause  opened  tne  way  for  religious  freedom; 
another  held  out  to  the  pro])netaries  a  hope  of  revenue  from 
colonial  customs,  to  be  imposed  in  colonial  ports  by  Cai-olina 
legislatures ;  another  gave  them  the  power  of  erecting  cities 
and  manors,  counties  and  baronies,  and  of  establishing  orders 
of  nobihty  with  other  than  English  titles.     The  i)owei"to  levy 
troops,  to  erect  fortifications,  to  make  war  by  sea  and  land  on 
their  enemies,  and  to  exercise  martial  law  in  cases  of  necessity, 
was  not  withheld.     Every  favor  was  extended  to  the  proprie- 
taries ;  nothing  was  neglected  but  the  interests  of  the  English 
sovereign  and  the  rights  of  the  colonists.     Imaginatioir  en- 
couraged every  extravagant  hojie ;  and  Ashley  Cooper,  after- 
ward earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  most  active  and  the  most  able 
of  the  corporators,  was,  in  1GG8,  deputed  by  them  to  frame  for 
the  dawning  states  a  perfect  constitution,  worthy  to  endure 
throughout  all  ages. 

Shaftesbury  was  at  this  time  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius ; 
celebrated  for  eloquence,  philosophic  aeuteness,  and  sagacity; 
high  in  power,  and  of  as]nring  ambition.  Born  to  hereditary 
wealth,  the  pupil  of  Prideaux  had  given  his  ea/ly  years  to  the 
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assiduous  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  aud  from  boyhood  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  his  nature  held  the  mastery.     Cradled  in  poli- 
tics and  chosen  a  mombcr  of  parliament  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, his  long  public  career  was  checkered  by  the  greatest 
varieties  of  success.     His  party  connections  were  affected  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  times ;  and  he  has  been  charged  with 
political  inconsistency.      But  men  of  great   mental  power, 
though  they  may  often  change  their  instniraents,  change  their 
princij)les  and  their  objects  rarely.     He  often  shifted  his  asso- 
ciates, never  his  purposes ;  alike  the  enemy  to  absolute  mon- 
archy  and   to   democratic  influence,   he   connected  his  own 
aggrandizement  with  the  privileges  and  interests  of  British 
connnerce,  of  Protestant  religious  liberty,  and  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  England.     In  the  Long  Parliament,  he  acted 
with  the  people  against  absolute  power ;  but,  while  Vane  ad- 
hered to  the  parliament  from  love  of  popular  rights,  Shaftes- 
bury adhered  to  it  as  tlie  guardian  of  aristocratic  liberty. 
Under  Cromwell,  Shaftesbury  was  still  the  opponent  of  arbi- 
trary power.     At  the  restoration,  he  would  not  tolerate  an 
agreement  with  the  king ;  such  agreement,  at  that  time,  could 
not  but  have  been  democratic ;  and  the  nobility  sought,  in  the 
plenitude  of  the  royal  power,  an  ally  against  the  people.    When 
Charles  II,  showed  a  disposition  to  become,  like  Louis  XIV., 
superior  to  the  gentry  as  well  as  to  the  democracy,  Shaftesbury, 
from  hostility  to  the  pupporters  of  prerogative,  joined  the 
party  opposed  to  the  ultra  royalists.     The  party  which  he  rep- 
resented, the  great  aristocracy  of  blood  and  of  wealth,  had  to 
sustain  itself  between  the  people  on  one  side  and  the  monarch 
on  the  other.    The  "  nobility  "  was,  in  his  view,  the  "  rock  "  of 
"English  principles;"  the  power  of  the  peerage  and  of  arbi- 
trary monarchy  were  "  as  two  buckets,  of  which  one  goes  down 
exactly  as  the  other  goes  up."     In  the  people  of  England,  as 
the  depository  of  power  and  freedom,  Shaftesbury  had  no  con- 
fidence ;  his  system  protected  Avealth  and  privilege;  and  he 
desired  to  intrust  the  conservative  i)rinciples  of  society  to  the 
exclusive  custody  of  the  favored  classes.     Cromwell  had  pro- 
posed, and  Vane   had   advocated,  a  reform   in   parliament; 
Shaftesbury  showed  no  disposition  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  nobility  over  tlio  lower  house. 
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Tho  poraoiial  cliiimctor  of  Sliaftosbury 
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pohtu'al  prmnplos.     llo  loved  woaltli  vvitl.oi.t  hrii.^r ,,  hIuvo  to 
nvarico,  and,  tlioii-h  l.o  would  l.nvo  mado  no  k...-..,.!..  ..e  *«.,.{. 
biUff  tJ.o  dovil  or  the  altur,"  and,  as  lord  dianccllo.-,  Hon.ctin.cs 
mu<ivi>d  a  prosont,  his  jud^nnent  was  ni^vor  susjK.ctcd  of  a  hiaB 
OaroIosH  ot  p.v.odo.its,  una-os,  and  l.ar-ruloH,  ho  wan  (n.ick  to 
diHc-LM-n  tho  nVht,  and  to  ronder  an  o.p.ital.lo  docision      I-\^(.rv 
body  applauded  hut  tho  lawyers;  they  censured  (ho  eontcnpt 
of  aneiont  fonns,  tho  diminished  wei-ht  of  authority,  and  tho 
neglect  of  legal  erudition;  the  historians,  the  poets,  connnon 
fame,  even  his  enennes,  declared  that  never  had  a  in(h.,.  „08- 
sesscd  more  discerning  eyes  or  cleaner  hands  :  '      "^     ^ 

"  Unbrihod,  unhought,  tho  wrc^tched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access  " 
Nobody  questione<l  that,  as  a  royalist  Tniniste'r,  he  n,i.^ht  have 
freely  gathered  the  goKle,.   fruit;"  l>„t  he  disdahied   tho 
monarch  8  lavor,  and  stood  iinnly  by  tho  vested  rights  of  his 
order.  ^ 

In  person  he  was  small,  and  alike  irritable  and  versatile 
It  belongs  to  such  a  man  to  have  cunning  rather  than  wisdom- 
celerity  rather  than  dignity;  the  high  ])owers  of  abstraction 
and  genorali^^ation  rather  tiian  tho  still  higher  power  of  suc- 
cessful action.     He  transacted  bn^--ness  with  an  a.ln.irable  ease 
and  mastery,  f,>r  his  lucid  undei-sranding  doliohted  in  .n>ncril 
principles;  but  he  could  m)t  successfully  con'trol  men ''for  ho 
had  neither  conduct  in  the  direction  of  a  party  nor  integrity 
in  the  choice  of  means,     lie  would  use  a  i)rejudice  as  soon  as 
an  argument;  would  stimulate  a  su]H>rstiti,.n  as  soon  as  wake 
truth  to  tho  battle;  would  ilatter  a  crowd  or  court  a  kin.r 
Despising  tho  people,  he  attempted  to  guide  them  by  inllaniimr 
their  passions.  '^ 

This  contempt  for  humanity  punishes  itself;  Shaftesbury 
was  destitute  of  the  healthy  judgment  which  comes  fnmi 
Bympathy  with  his  fellow-men.  Alive  to  the  force  of  an  .ir-ni- 
nient,  ho  never  could  judge  of  its  effect  on  other  minds  •  Tds 
subtle  wit,  prompt  to  seize  on  the  motives  to  conduct  and  the 
natural  aflmities  of  parries,  could  not  discern  tho  moral  obsta- 
cles to  new  eomhinatioTis.  He  had  no  natural  sense  of  pror-- 
ety ;  he  despised  gravity  as,  what  indeed  it  often  is,  the  affec- 
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tution  of  (luhioHH,  and  t!ioii<i;lit  it  no  condewicnBion  to  c.liann 
l»y  drollory.  Iliiuwilf  without  venonition  for  preficriptivo 
iiHago,  ho  ncvcM-  couhl  (iHtimate  tho  didicully  of  ii])r()^ratin<,' a 
formorovon'oiniii^'iipivjudicc.  His  mind  rci^urdud  jMirposcs 
and  rcHultH,  and  lio  did  not  ho  niucli  duly  aj)i)(!aran(H;H  uh  rest 
if^morant  of  their  power.  Desirin;,'  to  oxchido  the  (hdce  of 
York  from  tlie  tin-one,  tio  delicaey  of  Hentiment  restrained  liim 
from  proiuj.sin^'  tlio  KUceeKsion  to  the  un(!ertain  issue  of  an 
aban(h)ned  woman,  who  liad  on(!e  been  mistresH  to  the  king, 
and  he  saw  no  (triiehy  in  ur^dn-,'  (Jiiarks.s  II.  to  divorce  a  con- 
fiding wife,  who  had  the  hIenuKh  of  harrennesH. 

Tho  samo  want  of  conunon  feeling,  joined  to  a  surprising 
mobility,  left  Shaftesbury  in  ignoraiuie  of  the  energy  of  relig- 
ious eonvictions.  Skepties  are  apt  to  be  sui)erKtitious  ;  tho 
moral  refitlessnesH  of  i)er))etual  doubt  often  sujieriiiduces  nerv- 
ous timidity.  Shaftesbury  would  not  fear  (Jod,  but  he  watched 
tho  stars;  ho  did  not  receive  Christianity,  and  he  could  not 
reject  astrology. 

Excellent  in  counsel,  Shaftesbury  was  poor  as  an  executive 
agent.  Jlis  spirit  fretted  at  delay,  and  grew  feverisli  with 
waiting.  His  eager  im])etuoKity  betrayed  liis  designs,  and, 
when  unoccupied,  his  vexed  and  anxious  mind  lost  its  l)alance, 
and  planned  desperate  counsels.  In  times  of  traufjuiljity,  he 
was  too  restless  for  success  ;  but,  when  tho  storm  \\as  really 
(!ome,  and  oM  landmarks  were  washed  away  and  the  wonted 
lights  ill  the  heavens  were  darkeneil,  Shaftesbury  was  self- 
possessed,  and  knew  liow  to  evolve  a  rule  of  conduct  from 
general  principles. 

At  a  time  when  John  Locke  was  uidaiown  to  the  world, 
Shaftesbury  detected  the  riches  of  his  mind,  and  chose  him 
for  a  friend  and  adviser  in  the  work  of  legislation  for  Carolina. 
Locke  was  at  this  time  in  the  nndway  of  life,  adorning  tho 
clearest  understanding  with  gentleness,  good  humor,  and  in- 
genuousness. Of  a  sunny  disposition,  he  could  be  choleric 
without  malice,  and  gay  without  levity.  He  was  a  most  duti- 
ful Bon.  Li  dialectics  he  was  unparalleled,  except  by  lug 
patron.  ]-:ste{;ming  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  the  first  object  of 
life,  and  its  attainment  as  the  criterion  of  dignity,  he  never 
sacrificed  a  conviction  to  an  interest.     The  ill  success  of  tho 
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democratic  revolution  of  England  I.ad  made  him  an  enemy  to 
popular  innovations.     JIo  had  seen  the  conmions  of  Enid 
mcapable  of  retaining  the  precious  conquest  they  ha.l  made, 
and,  being  ne.tlier  a  theorist  like  Milton  nor  a  torv  like  Til- 
lotson,  he  cherished  what,  at  that  day,  were  called  English 
pnncples,  lookmg  to  the  aristo(.-acy  as  the  surest  adversaries 
of  arbitrary  power.     Emphatically  free  from  avarice,  he  could 
yet    as  a  pohtical  writer,  deify  liberty  nnder  the  form   of 
weal  h  ;  to  hun  slavery  seemed  no   nnrighteous   institution; 
and  he  defines  "political  power  to  be  the  right  of  makin.; 
laws  lor  regnkting  and  preserving  property."    Having  no 
kindling    ove  for  ideal  excellence,  he  abhorred  the  designs 
and  disbelieved  the  promises  of  democracy;  he  could  sneer 
at  the  cut  uisiasm  of  Friends.      Unlike   Tcnn,  he  believed 
possible  to  construct  the  future  according  to  the  forn.s  of 
the  past,     m  voice  of  God  within  his  soul  called  hi.n  away 
from  the  usages  of  England;  and,  as  he  went  forth  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  civil  government   in  the  wilderness,  he 
bowed    his    understanding    to    the    persuasive    influence  of 
Shaftesbury.      But  the   political  institutions  of  the  United 
btates  were  not  formed  by  giant  minds,  or  "  nobles  after  the 
flesh.  _    American  history  knows  but  one  avenue  to  success  in 
American  legislation-freedom  from  ancient  prejudice      The 
truly  great  law-givers  in  our  colonies  first  became  as  littlo 
children. 

In  framing  constitutions  for  Carolina,  Loclce  forgot  that 
here  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  creation  of  laws ;  for  Liws  are 
but  the  arrangement  of  men  in  society,  and  good  laws  are  but 
the  arrangement  of  men  in  society  in  their  just  and  natural 
relations.      It  is  the  prerogative  of  self-government  that  it 
adapts  Itself  to  every  circumstance  which  can  arise.     Its  insti- 
tutions. If  often  defective,  are  always  appropriate;  for  they 
are   he  exact  representation  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  and 
can  be  evil  only  because  there  are  evils  in  society,  exactly  as  a 
coat  may  suit  an  ill-shaped  person.     iral>its  of  thought  and 
actum  fix  their  stamp  on  the  public  code  ;  the  faith,  the  preju- 
dices, the  hopes  of  a  people,  may  be  read  there  ;  and,  as  knowl- 
edge advances,  each  erroneous  judgment,  each  perverse  enact- 
ment, yields  to  the  embodied  force  of  the  common  will  Success 
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in  legislating  for  Carolina  could  only  have  resulted  from  tlio 
counsels  of  the  emigrants  themselves. 

The  constitutions  for  Carolina  are  the  most  signal  attempt 
within  the  United  States  to  connect  political  power  with 
hereditary  wealth.  America  was  rich  in  every  form  of  repre- 
sentative government;  its  political  life  was  so  varied  that,  in 
modern  constitutions,  hardly  a  method  of  constituting  an 
upper  or  a  popular  liouse  has  thus  far  been  suggested,  of 
which  the  character  and  the  operation  had  not  ali-eady  been 
tested  in  the  experience  of  our  fathers.  In  Carolina  the  dis- 
putes of  a  thousand  years  were  crowded  into  a  generation. 

Europe  suffered  from  obsolete  but  not  inoperative  laws  • 
no  statute  of  Carolina  was  to  bind  beyond  a  century ;  Europe 
suffered  from  the  multiplication  of  law-books  and  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  law;  in  Carolina  not  a  commentary  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  constitutions,  the  statutes,  or  the  common  law; 
Europe  suffered  from  the  furies  of  bigotry ;  Carolina  promised 
toleration  to  '"  Jews,  heathens,  and  other  dissenters,"  to  "  men 
of  any  religion."  In  other  respects,  "the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors," the  desire  of  "a  government  most  agreeable  to  mon- 
arch_y,"  and  the  dread  of  "  a  numerous  democracy,"  are  avowed 
as  the  motives  for  forming  the  fundamental  constitutions  of 
Carolina. 

The  proprietaries,  as  sovereigns,  were  a  close  corporation 
of  eight  members ;  a  number  which  was  never  to  be  dimin- 
ished or  increased.  The  dignity  was  hereditary ;  in  default  of 
heirs,  the  survivors  elected  a  successor.  The  body  was  self- 
renewing  and  immortal. 

For  purposes  of  settlement,  the  almost  boundless  territory 
was  to  be  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  acres.  The  creation  of  two  orders  of 
nobility — one  landgrave  or  earl,  and  two  caciques  or  barons 
for  each  county— preceded  the  distribution  of  lands  into  five 
ecpial  parts,  of  which  one  remained  the  inalienable  property  of 
the  proprietaries,  and  another  formed  the  inalienable  and  in- 
divisiWe  estates  of  the  nobility.  The  remaining  three  fifths 
were  reserved  for  what  was  called  the  people ;  and  might  bo 
held  by  lords  of  manors  who  were  not  hereditary  legislators, 
but,  like  the  nobility,  might  exercise  judicial  powers  in  their 
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baronial  courts.  Tl.o  nurnl.or  <,f  the  nobility  might  neither 
bo  .nm-ascl  nor  .Inninishod  ;  election  Bupplied  tho  places  lett 
va<.ant  f,>r  want  ot  heirs ;  for,  l,y  an  agrarian  principle,  estatea 
and  (iignities  were  not  allowed  to  accnnudate. 

_  The  instinct  of  aristocracy  d-oads  the  moral  power  of  pro- 
pnetarycumvatorB  of  tho  Boil;  the>  perpetual  degrada  ion 
V  s  enacted.  The  leet-mcn,  or  tenants,  holding  ten  acres  of 
land  at  a  hxed  rent,  were  to  ho  not  otdy  .lestitute  of  political 
franch.se.,  but  adscripts  to  the  soil;  "  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the.r  lord,w,thout  appeal;"  and  it  was  added,  "all  tho 
cWdren  of  leet-nien  shall  bo  leet-n.en,  and  so  to  dl  genera- 

Grotius  had  defended  slavery  as  a  rightful  condition-  a 
ew  years   later,   William   Penn   owned   African   bondmen 
Locke  ])roposcd,  without  compunction,  that  every  freeman  of 
Carohna  should  have  absolute  power  and  authority  over  hi 
negro  slaves.  "^ 

was^ioff '?  '''\'  1  n'  ^^'-"•"'•^■^«'  ^'-^ro^i^^.  «nd  manors,  room 
Mas  left  for  freeholders;  but  no  elective  franchise  could  bo 
conferred  on   a  freeholder   of  less  than   fifty  acres,  and  no 

hunlh^ed  ^'"■^'""'"'  '"  '  ^'''^''^'^  '^  ^'''  '^'''^  fi^^ 

All  executive  power,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  all  ludiciarv 
power,  rested  with  tho  proprietaries  themselves.     Tho  seven 
subordmate  courts  had  each  a  proprietary  for  its  chief ;  and, 
of  the  forty-two  counsellors  of  whom  they  were  composed 
twenty-e^ht  w-ero  appointed  by  the  proprietaries  of  the  no! 
b  lity.     Tho  judiciary  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  popular 
influence.     To  one  aristocratic  court  was  intrnsted  thi  super- 
intendence of  the  press;  and,  as  if  not  only  men  would  su  Inn  t 
heir  mmds  but  women  their  tastes,  and  children  their  pas 
times,  to  a  tribunal,  another  co  v^  had  cognizance  of  "cere- 
monies and  pedigrees,  of  fashions  and  sports."     Of  the  liftv 
who  composed  tho  grand  council  of  Carolina,  fourteen  only 

3tor  Hfe.         """'"'  '"'  ''  ^^°"  ''"^  *^"-^  -f  -ffi- 

the  T.!;'r"''^'"*r'  ''''^"^'"^  ^""'  cstates-the  proprietaries, 
the  landgraves,  the  caciques,  and  the  commons.     In  the  T3ar 
liament  all  tho  estates  assembled  in  one  chamber;  the  propril 
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taricB  nppcar  by  deputies;  tlio  commons  elected  four  mcm- 
bem  for  every  three  of  the  nobility;  but  liir^'o  proprietors 
were  Jilorio  eli^ni)le.  An  ariHtoerutie  majority  'night,  there- 
fore, always  bo  relied  upon;  but,  to  prevent  danger,  three 
methods,  re])roduced  in  part  in  modern  monarchical  constitu- 
tions, were  adopted  :  the  ])roprietarie8  reserved  to  themselves 
a  negative  on  all  the  j)roceeding8  of  parliament;  no  measure 
could  be  initiated,  except  through  the  grand  council ;  and, 
in  case  of  constitutional  objection  to  a  law,  either  of  the  four 
estates  might  interpose  a  veto.  Popular  enfranchisement  was 
made  an  impossibility.  Executive,  judicial,  and  legiblativo 
power  was  each  beyond  the  control  of  the  people. 

In  trials  by  jury  the  majority  decided — a  rule  dangerous 
to  the  oppressed  ;  for,  where  meal  courage  is  requisite  for  an 
acquittal,  more  than  a  small  minority  cannot  always  bo  ex- 
pected. A  clause,  which  declared  it  "  a  base  and  vile  thing  to 
plead  for  money  or  reward,"  could  not  but  compel  the  less 
educated  classes  to  establish  between  themselves  and  the  rio- 
bility  the  relation  of  clients  and  patrons. 

Such  were  the  constitutions  devised  for  Carolina.  !>'  Shaftes- 
bury and  Locke,  by  the  statesman  who  was  t-iO  t}pe  of  the 
revolution  of  1088,  and  the  sage  who  was  the  antagonist  of 
Leibnitz  and  William  Penn.  Several  American  writers  have 
attempted  to  exonerate  Locke  from  a  share  in  the  work  which 
they  condemn ;  but  it  harmonizes  with  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy  and  with  his  theories  on  government.  To  his  late 
old  age  he  preserved  the  evidence  of  his  legislative  labors; 
and  his  admirers  esteemed  him  the  superior  of  the  contempo- 
rary Quaker  king,  the  rival  of  "the  ancient  philosophers"  to 
whom  the  world  had  "  erected  statues." 

The  constitutions  were  signed  on  the  twenty-first  of  July, 
10G9.  In  a  second  draft,  against  the  wishes  of  Locke,  a  clause 
was  interpolated,  declaring  that,  while  every  religion  sliould 
be  tolerated,  the  church  of  England,  as  the  only  true  and 
orthodox  church,  was  to  be  the  national  religion  of  Carolina, 
and  was  alone  to  receive  public  maintenance  by  grants  from 
the  colonial  parliament.  This  revised  copy  of  "the  model" 
was  not  signed  till  March,  1670.  To  a  colony  of  which  the 
majority  were  likely  to  be  dissenters,  the  change  was  vital ;  it 
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W.18  scuroely  noticed  in  E..i,Wanc!,  wl.or.  ll.o  n.,.,lc.|  luvatu.^  t],o 
tiKMMo  ui  c.xtrava-ant  applanso.  -it  i,  Mi(l.<„.t  <-.„Mi,aiv - 
wrote  .lon.o,  in  1(;7l>.  "  Kn.pires,"  a.hl.,!  ...  u.lmi.vr  ;»f 
.Sl.;,f(c«sl>m-v,  "  u-.II  ho  inuhitiousof  stibjodio,.  t„  Mio  nol.l.  ..ov- 
vnuuvnt.  uhu-I.  (Icv,>  wis<lo,n  has  pn-jVc-to,!  for  (^.rolin,.-  "",„,! 
ti.o  pn.pnctanos  sot  thoir  .souls  to  '«  u  saoml  and  nnalforal  o  " 
insti-unu'nt,  which  thoy  d(<oroed  should  onduro  "  for  (Mvr  "" ' 

As  far  as  dopiMuIod  upon  the  propriotanVs,  tho  -ovonimont 
was  nnnu.d>at(>lv  or-ani/od  with  Mo.dc,  dnko  of  AllHMuarlo 
as  palatine.  Ih.t  M-as  there  plaee  for  a  palatine  and  lan-in-raVeB! 
for  harons  and  h.rds  of  n.anors,  for  an  ad.nlralfv  eo,M-t' and  a 
court  ..t  herahiry,  an.on.^^  the  seattered  eahi„s'  h.twee,,  the 
C  lunvan  and  the  ocean '^ 

Alhenuirle  had,  in  1(;(15,  been  increased  by  fn^sh  .Mui^rants 
fmm  New  Kno  and,  and,  two  years  later,  by  a  colony  <,f  .hi,, 
bn.lders    ron.  the  Herinuchis,  who  lived  content-dly"  with  Ste- 
vens ius  chief  ,nai,Wsrrate,  tn.der  a  very  wise  a,.,l  simp!,,  forn, 
ofgovernn.e.it.     A  conncil  of  twelve-six  nan.ed  bv  the  „ro- 
rnetanes,and  six  chosen  by  the  assend.iy  ;  an  assembly  c<nn. 
poscHl  of  the  ^^ov(.rnor,  tho  conncil,  and  twelve  .iel(.^.,te;  from 
tho  freeholders  of  the  incipient  settlements-formed  a  .rovorn- 
n.ent  which  enjoyed   popular   coniidence.      No  interference 
from  abroad  was  a.iticipated  ;    for  freedom  of  reli-non  and 
^'ocm-ity  a.irainst  taxation   except  by  the  colo.ual   legislature 
M-ere  conceded.       The  coh.nists  were  satisfied  ;  the  more  so 
as,  m  KUJS,  their  lands  '-ere  confirmcl  to  them  <.n  their  own 
terms. 

The  authentic  record  of  the  legislative  history  of  N.^rth 
l^arohna  be-ins  witli  the  autunui  of  Kit!!),  wIum.  the  reprcen 
tiitives  of  Albemarle,  io^norant  of  the  schenu^  which  Locke  an<I 
Miaftesbury  wen>  niatnrh.n:,  n-ave  a  live  years'  security  t,>  tho 
onuirrant  debtor  a-ainst  any  canso  of  action  arisin-  out  of  the 
country;   made  marria-e  a  civil  contract,  rcpu'rin..-  only  tho 
consent  of  j.arties  before  a  mac:istrate ;  (>xo,npted  new  settlers 
from    axat.on  for  a  year;  prohibited  stran,i,ers  from  tra.lin-^ 
witli  the  neio-hborinn.  Lulians,  and  -ranted  land  to  every  ad" 
ventnrer  who  joined  the  colony,  but  withholding,  a  ],erfect 
title  tdl  alter  a  residence  of  two  years.     The  mond>crs  of  this 
early  le-.slature  probably  received  no  conipens,ition  ;  to  meet 
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tlio  oxpeiisoH  of  tlio  governor  and  council,  a  fee  of  tiilrty 
])()un(lrt  of  tol)ac,(;o  wiiH  cxacUsd  in.  (ivery  lawHiiit;.  'i'lie  laws 
were!  Kiillicicnt,  were  (M>niirnie(l  by  the  proprietaries,  were  re- 
enac^ted  in  17ir>,  and  were  valid  in  ^ortli  (Jarolina  for  more 
than  liaif  a  century. 

jlardly  liad  these  laws  Itcen  establislied  wlieti  the  new 
constitiiticjii  was  forwarded  to  Albemarle,  its  promnl/^ation 
did  but  favor  anarchy  by  invalidatinj^  the  existin/^  syKtein, 
whicrli  it  (!ould  not  rephuH^  The  proj)rietaries,  contrary  to 
stipulations  with  the  colonists,  HU[)erseded  the  (ixistin;^  <fovern- 
ment,  ami  tiie  coloidsts  resolutely  rejected  the  substitute. 

Far  dilfcrcnt  was  the  wehiome  with  which  the  peojile  of 
North  (Jarolina  met  the  first  nicsseiif^ers  of  relij^ion.  From 
the  commenccMuent  of  the  settlcitujiit,  there  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  nnnister  in  the  land;  there  was  no  public  worship  but 
Buch  as  burst  from  the  hearts  of  the  })eople  theniselves,  when 
natural  feelin<if  took  the  form  of  words.  Ihit  man  is  prone 
to  relij^dous  impressions,  and,  when  William  luJmundson,  in 
1072,  came  to  visit  his  (Quaker  brethren  amon^  the  proves 
of  Albemarle,  "he  met  with  a  tender  jjcople,"  delivered  his 
doctrine  in  the  authority  of  truth,  and  made  converts  to  the 
society  of  Friends.  A  (juarterly  nieetin<^  of  discipline  was 
established,  and  the  society,  of  which  opposition  to  spiritual 
authority  is  the  badf:;e,  was  the  iirst  to  ort!^anl/e  a  religious 
community  in  ( 'arolina. 

In  th(!  autumn  of  the  same  year,  (Jeorge  Fox,  the  father 
of  l.he  sect,  the  upright  num,  wlio  could  say  of  himself, 
"  Whiit  I  am  in  words,  I  am  the  same  in  life,"  travelled  across 
"the  great  bogs"  ot  the  Dismal  Swamp,  commoidy  "lying 
abroad  a-nights  in  the  woods  by  a  lire,"  till  at  last  he  reached 
a  house  in  ('arolina,  and  obtained  the  luxury  of  a  mat  by  the 
lireside.  lie  was  made  wajlcomo  to  the  refuge  of  Quakers 
and  fugitives  from  ecclesiastical  op])rcssion.  The  people 
"lived  lonely  in  the  woods,"  with  no  other  guardian  to  their 
solitary  houses  than  a  watch-dog.  There  have  been  religious 
communities  which,  binding  themselves  by  a  v'ow  to  a  life  (»f 
study  and  rellection,  have  |)lanted  their  monasteries  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  desert,  where  they  nught  be-<t  lift  uj)  their  hearts 
to  contemplative  enjoyments.     Here  were  men  from  civilized 
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life,  scattered  among  the  forests,  hermits  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature,  in  liarmony  with  the 
wilderness  of  their  gentle  clime.     With  absolute  freedom  of 
conscience,  reason  and  good-will  to  man  were  the  simple  rule 
of  their  conduct.     Such  was  the  people  to  whom  George  Fox 
opened  many  things  concerning  the  light  and  spirit  of  God 
tha  IS  m  every  one."     He  became  the  guest  of  the  governor 
of  the  province,  who,  with  his  wife,  "  received  him  lovingly  " 
The  plantations  of  that  day  were  upon  the  bay,  and  along  the 
streams  that  flow  into  it;  the  rivers  and  the  inlets  were  the 
highways  of  Carolina;  the  bpat  and  the  lighter  birchen  slcifl; 
the  only  equipage ;  every  man  knew  how  to  handle  the  oar  • 
and  there  was  hardly  a  woman  but  could  paddle  a  canoe.' 
When  J  OX' continued  his  journey,  the  governor,  having  been 
admonished  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  in  the  oracles  of 
nature,  accompanied  him  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Is^orth  Carolina  and  the  envoy  of   humanity 
travel  ed  together  on  foot  through  the  ancient  woods,  it  might 
mdeed   have  seemed,  rather  than   in  the  companionship  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  that  the  days  of  the  legislation  of  phi- 
osophy  were  revived.     For  in  the  character  of  his  wisdom,  in 
the  methodof  its  accpiisition  by  deep  feeling,  reHection,  and 
rave  ,  and  m  its  fruits,  George  Fox  far  more  nearly  resem- 
bled  the  ancient  sages,  the  peers  of  Thalcs  and  Solon,  whom 
common  fame  has   immortalized.     From   the   h.,use  of  the 
governor,  the  traveller  continued  his  journey  to  the  residence 
or     Joseph  Scot,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  country  " 
where  he  had  "a  sound  and  precious  meeting"  with  the  peo- 
pie.    Ills  elorpience  reac-hed  their  hearts ;  for  he  did  but  assert 
the  paramount  value  of  the  impulses  and  feelings  which  had 
guided  thein  m  the  wilderness.     He  "  had  a  seiJse  of  all  con- 
ditions;    for,  "how  else  could  ho  have  spoken  to  all  con- 
ditions?      At  another  meeting,  "the  chief  secretary  of  the 
province,    who  "  ha<l  been  formerly  convinced,"  was  present ; 
and  1^  ox  became  his  guest,  yet  not  without  "  niucli  ado ;  "  for 
as  the  boat  approached  his  plantation,  it  grounds  in  the  shal- 
low channel,  and  could  not  bo  brought  to  shore.     15ut  the  wife 
of  the  secretary  of  state  shot  promptly  to  the  traveller's  relief 
in  a  canoe,  and  brouglit  him  to  her  hospitable  homo.     As  he 
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turned  again  toward  Virginia,  he  could  say  that  he  had  found 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  "  generally  tender  and  open ; " 
and  that  he  had  made  among  them  "  a  little  entrance  for 
truth." 

While  it  was  uncertain  what  was  the  government  of  North 
Carolina,  the  country,  in  1674,  was  left  without  a  governor  by 
the  death  of  Stevens.  The  assembly,  confonning  to  a  prudent 
instruction  of  the  proprietaries,  elected  a  successor ;  and  Cart- 
wriglit,  their  speaker,  acted  for  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  Persons  into  whose  hands  the  proprietaries 
had  committed  the  government  interfered  with  violence  and 
injustice  to  prevent  the  progress  of  discovery  and  colonization 
to  the  southward ;  and  those  who  had  planted  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Chowan  and  the  Eoarfoke  were  commanded  back, 
to  their  great  prejudice  and  inconvenience.  Moreover,  fears 
prevailed  that  "  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  become  the  sole 
proprietary  "  of  that  part  of  Carolina.  Moved  "  by  those  ap- 
prehensions and  the  conjunction  of  the  times,"  the  North 
Carolinians  themselves  "  ordered  and  settled  the  council  and 
government,"  until  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the  proprieta- 
ries. To  them,  Thomas  Miller  carried  letters  from  the  self- 
constituted  government  of  Albemarle ;  and  Eastchurch,  the 
new  speaker  of  the  assembly,  followed  as  its  agent  to  explain 
the  i)ublic  grievances.  The  proprietaries,  after  some  of  them 
had  "discoursed  with"  Eastchurch  and  Miller,  wrote  to  the 
assembly  :  "  They  have  fully  satisfied  us  that  the  fault  was  not 
in  you,  but  in  those  persons  into  whose  hands  wo  committed 
the  government."  They  gave  their  promise  "  not  to  part  with 
the  county  of  Albemarle  to  any  person,  but  to  maintain  the 
province  of  Carolina  entire  as  it  was,  thai  they  might  preserve 
the  inhabitants  in  English  rights  and  liberties."  Instead  of 
insisting  on  the  introduction  of  the  grand  model,  they  restored 
the  simple  government  whicli  had  existed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  settlement. 

For  governor  of  Albemarle,  they  selected  Eastchurch  him- 
self, "  because,"  they  said,  "  he  seems  i  .  us  a  very  discreet  and 
worthy  man,  and  very  much  concerned  for  your  prosperity  and 
welfare,  and,  by  the  ojijiortunity  of  liis  being  here,  is  .v^ell  in- 
structed in  our  desires."'     Eor  the  grand  council  they  named 
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their  own  deputies,  and  invited  tlio  assembly  to  clioosc  as  many 
more.^  Wlaile  tliey  praised  tlie  good  disposition  of  the  Korth 
Carolinians  to  administer  "fair  justice  among  themselves," 
tliey  added  :  "  We  utterly  dislike  trying  or  condemning  any 
])erson,  either  in  criminal  or  civil  causes,  without  a  jury;  and 
evidence  clandestinely  taken  can  be  of  no  validity  otherwise 
than  to  cause  the  criminal  person  to  be  secured,  where  the 
crime  is  of  a  high  nature."  They  desired  to  connect  their  own 
interests  with  those  of  the  colony,  and  were  willing  to  approve 
any  measures  that  the  assembly  might  propose  for  extending 
colonization  on  the  Pamlico  and  the  Neuse,  and  opening  con- 
nection by  land  with  plantations  in  South  Carolina. 

They  attempted  to  restrain  the  scattered  manner  of  life  of 
the  colonists.  "AVithout  towns,"  they  wrote,  "you  will  not 
long  continue  civilized,  or  even  be  considerable  or  secure." 
Miller,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  their  letters,  was  appointed 
.'jcretary  of  the  province ;  while  the  complaints  which  he  had 
made  were  referred  to  the  council  and  assembly  in  the  place. 
Miller  received  from  the  crown  a  commission  as  collector  of 
the  customs. 

The  new  officers  embarked  for  Carolina  by  way  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  Eastchureh  remained  for  a  season  ;  while 
Miller,  in  July,  1077,  proceeded  to  the  province  to  hold  the 
triple  office  of  president  or  governor,  secretary,  and  collector. 

The  government  had  for  about  a  year  been  left  in  what 
royalists  called  "ill  order  and  worse  hands;"  that  is,  it  had 
been  a  government  of  the  people  themselves.  The  suppres- 
sion of  a  fierce  insurrection  in  Virginia  had  been  followed  by 
vindictive  punishments ;  and  "  runaways,  rogues,  and  rebels  "— 
that  is  to  say,  fugitives  from  arbitrary  tribunals,  non-conform- 
ists, and  friends  to  liberty-"  fled  daily  to  Carolina,  as  their 
common  subterfuge  and  lurking-place."  Did  letters  from 
Virginia  demand  the  surrender  of  leaders  in  the  rebellion, 
Carolina  refused  to  betray  the  fugitives, 

Tlie  presence  of  such  emigrants  made  oppression  more 
difficult  than  ever ;  but  here,  as  throughout  the  colonies,  the 
navigation  acts  were  the  cause  for  greater  restlessness 'and 
more  permanent  discontent.  And  never  did  national  avarice 
exhibit  itself  more  meanly  than  m  tlie  relations  of  English 
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legislation  to  North  Carolina.  ITic  district  hardly  contained 
four  thousand  inhabitants  ;  a  '3W  fat  cattle,  a  little  maize,  and 
eight  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  formed  all  their  exports ; 
their  humble  commerce  had  attracted  none  but  small  craft 
from  New  England;  and  the  mariners  of  Boston,  guiding 
their  vessels  through  the  narrow  entrances  of  the  bay,  brought 
to  the  doors  of  the  planters  the  few  foreign  articles  which  the 
exchange  of  their  produce  could  purchase.  And  yet  this  in- 
considerable traffic,  so  little  alluring,  but  so  convenient  to  the 
colonists,  was  envied  by  the  English  mercliant ;  the  law  of 
1672  was  to  be  enforced ;  the  traders  of  Boston  were  to  be 
crowded  from  the  market  by  an  unreasonable  duty ;  and  the 
planters  to  send  their  produce  to  England  as  they  could. 

How  unwelcome,  then,  must  have  been  the  presence  of 
Miller,  who  levied  the  hateful  tribute  of  a  penny  on  every 
pound  of  tobacco  exported  to  New  England !  It  was  attempt- 
ed to  foster  a  jealousy  of  the  northern  colonics.  But  never 
did  one  American  colony  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  another. 
The  traffic  with  Boston  continued,  though  burdened  with  a 
tax  which  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  an  enormous  burden  for  the  petty  commerce  and  the 
few  inhabitants  of  that  day. 

The  planters  of  Albemarle  were  tranquil  when  they  were 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Any  goveniment  imposed 
from  abroad  was  hard  to  be  borne.  The  attempt  at  enforcing 
the  navigation  acts  hastened  an  insurrection,  which  was  fos- 
tered by  the  refugees  from  Virginia  and  the  New  England 
men.  Excessive  taxation,  the  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment with  the  "  denial  of  a  free  election  of  an  assembly," 
and  the  unwise  interruption  of  the  natural  channels  of  com- 
merce, were  the  threefold  grievances  of  the  colony.  Its 
leader  in  the  insurrection  was  John  Culpepper,  one  of  those 
"  very  ill  men  "  who  loved  popular  liberty,  and  whom  the 
royalists  of  that  day  denounced  as  having  merited  "hang- 
ing, for  endeavoring  to  set  the  poor  people  to  plunder  the 
rich."  One  of  the  counsellors  joined  in  the  rebellion  ;  the 
rest,  M'ith  Aliller,  were  imi)risonr(l ;  "  that  thereby  the  coun- 
try may  have  a  free  jiarliament,  and  may  send  home  their 

grieviinces.''     Having  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  president 
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and  the  deputies  of  the  proprietaries,  and  set  at  naught 
the  acts  of  parhament,  the  people  recovered  from  anarchy, 
organized  a  government,  and  established  courts  of  justice. 
Eastchurch  arrived  in  Virginia ;  but  his  commission  and  au- 
thority were  derided,  and  he  himself  was  kept  out  by  force 
of  arms  ;  while  the  insurgents,  am.-ng  whom  was  George 
Durant,  the  oldest  landliolder  in  Albemarle,  having,  in  1G79 
completed  their  institutions,  sent  Culpepper  and  another  to 
England  to  negotiate  a  compromise. 

The  late  president  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  having  escaped 
from  conlinement  in  Carolina,  appeared  in  England  with  ad- 
verse complaints.    To  a  struggle  between  the  planters  ai  d  the 
proprietaries,  the  English  public  would  have  been  indifferent; 
but  Miller,  as  the  champion  of  the  navigation  acts,  enlisted  in 
his  favor  the  jealous  anger  of  the  mercantile  cities.     Culpep- 
per, just  as  he  was  embarking  for  America,  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  his  interference  with  the  collecting  of  duties,  which 
he  was  charged  with  embezzling  and  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  he  had  applied  to  other  than  public  purposes,  stimu- 
lated a  prosecution ;  while  his  opposition  to  the  proprietaries 
was  held  to  justify  an  indictment  for  an  act  of  high  treason, 
committed  without  the  realm. 

A  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  was  the  authority  for  arraigning 
a  colonist  before  an  English  jury,  an  act  of  tyranny  against 
which  Culpepper  vainly  protested,  claiming  "to  be  tried  in 
Carolina,  where  the  offence  was  committed."  "  Let  no  favor 
be  shown  him,"  said  Lauderdale  and  the  lords  of  the  planta- 
tions. But,  when  in  June,  1G80,  he  was  brought  up  for  trial, 
Shaftesbury,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  zenith  of  popularity' 
courted  every  form  of  popular  influence,  and  penetrated  the 
m justice  of  the  accusation,  appeared  in  his  defence  and  pro- 
cured his  acquittal.  The  insurrection  in  Carolina  was  excused 
by  the  verdict  of  an  English  iurv. 

It  was  a  natural  expedient  to  send  one  of  the  proprietaries 
themselves  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  company;  and 
Seth  Sothel,  who  had  purchased  the  rights  of  Lord  Clarendcm, 
was  selected  for  the  ])urpose.  But  Sothel,  on  his  voyage,  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Algerines.  In  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  Carolina,  I  find  the  name  of  Robert  Ilohloiu  Culpcp- 
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per's  associate  and  colleague,  as  reeeiver-gei?eral,  while  "the 
traitor,  George  Durant,"  quietly  discharged  the  duty  of  a 
judge.  «  Settle  order  amongst  yourselves,"  wroto  the  proprie- 
taries ;  and  orcier  had  already  been  settled.  AV^o  jld  the  disci- 
ples of  Fox  subscribe  to  the  authority  of  the  proprietaries ^i 
"  Yes,"  they  replied,  '« with  heart  and  hand,  to  che  best  of  our 
capacities  and  understandings,  so  far  as  is  consonant  with 
God  s  glory  and  the  advancement  of  his  blessed  truth  ; "  and 
the  r>  iricted  premise  M-as  accepted.  In  1081,  an  act  of  am- 
nesty, on  easy  conditions,  was  adopted. 

In  1683,  Sothel,  on  reaching  the  colony,  found  tranquillity 
established.     His  arrival  changed  the  scene. 

Sothel  was  of  the  same  class  of  governors  with  Craniield 
of  New  Hampshire.     He  had  accepted  the  government  in  the 
hope  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  and  he  cheated  his  associates  as 
well  as  phmdered  the  colonists.     To  the  latter  he      aid  not'  be 
acceptable,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  establish  the  institutions 
and  enforce  the  navigation  acts.     To  introduce  the  constitu- 
tions was  impossible,  unless  he  could  transform  a  log  cabin  into 
a  baronial  castle,  a  negro  slave  into  a  herd  of  leet-men.     And 
how  could  one  man,  without  soldiers,  and  without  a  vessel  of 
war,  enforce  the  navigation  acts  ?    Sothel  had  no  hio-her  pur- 
pose than  to  grow  rich  by  exacting  illegal  fees  and  engrossing 
traffic  with  the  Indians.     The  people  of  North  Carolina   al- 
ready experienced  in  rebellion,  having  borne  with  him  .bout 
five  years,  deposed  him  without  bloodshed,  and  aj.pealed  once 
more  to  the  proi)netaries.     It  is  proof  that  Sothel  had  com- 
mitted no  acts  of  wanton  cruelty,  that  he  preferred  a  request 
to  submit  his  case  to  an  assembly,  fearing  the  colonists,  whom 
Jie  had  pdlaged,  less  than  the  associates  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed.    His  request  was  granted  ;  and  the  colony  condemned 
nm  to  a  twelve  months'  exile  and  a  peri)etual  incapacity  for 
tiie  government. 

Here  was  a  double  grief  to  the  ].roprietaries ;  the  rapacity 
of  Sothel  was  a  breach  of  trust,  the  judgment  of  the  assembly 
an  ominous  usurpation.  The  planters  of  North  Carolina  recov- 
ered tranquillity  as  soon  as  they  escaped  the  misrule  from 
abroad;  and,  sure  of  amnesty,  esteemed  themselves  the  hap- 
piest people  on  earth.     They  loved  the  clear  air  and  brio-ht 
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skies  of  tlieir  "  summer  land.''     Careless  of  religious  sects,  or 
colleges,  or  lawyers,  or  absolute  laws,  they  possessed  liberty 
of  conscience  ami  personal  independence,  freedom  of  the  for- 
est and  of  the  river.      From  almost  every  homestead  they 
enjoyed  a  prospect  of  spacious  rivers,  of  primeval  forests. 
For  them  unnumbered  swine  fattened  on  the  fruits  of  the 
forest ;  for  them  cattle  multiplied  on  the  pleasant  meadows. 
What  though  Europe  was  rocked  to  its  centre  by  commo- 
tions?    What  though  England  was  changing  its  constitution? 
Should  the  planter  of  Albemarle  trouble  himself  for  Holland 
or  France  ?  for  James  II.  or  William  of  Orange  ?  for  a  Whig 
party  or  a  high  church  party?    Almost  all  the  American 
colonies  were  chiefly  planted  l)y  those  to  whom  the  uniformi- 
ties of  European  life  were  intolerable ;  North  Carolina  was 
planted  by  men  to  whom  the  restraints  of  other  colonies  were 
too  severe.     They  dwelt  in  lonely  granges ;  there  was  neither 
city  nor  township ;  there  was  hardly  even  a  hamlet,  or  one 
house  within  siglit  of  another ;  nor  were  there  roads,  except 
as   the   paths  from  house   to   house  were   distinguished   by 
notches  in  the  trees.     But  the  settlers  were  gentle  in  their 
tempers,  enemies  to  violence.     Not  all  their  successive  revo- 
lutions had  kindled  in  them  vindictive  passions;   freedom 
was  enjoyed  without  anxiety  as  without  guarantees ;  and  the 
spirit  of  humanity  mamtained  its  influence  in  the  paradise  of 
Quakers. 
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SETTLEMENTS    IN    SOUTU    CAROLINA. 

^  To  promote  success  in  planting  South  Carolina,  the  pro- 
prietaries tempted  emigrants  by  the  offer  of  land  at  an  easy 
quit-rent,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were  granted  for 
every  able  man-servant.  "In  that  they  meant  negroes  as  well 
as  Christians."  Of  the  original  thirteen  states,  South  Carolina 
alone  was  from  its  origin  essentially  a  planting  state  with  slave 
labor. 

In  January,  1G70,  more  than  a  month  before  the  revised 
model  was  signed,  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  set  sail 
for  Carolina,  which,  both  for  climate  and  soil,  was  celebrated 
as  "the  l)eauty  and  envy  of  North  America."  They  were 
conducted  by  Joseph  West,  as  commercial  agent  for  the 
proprietaries  ;  and  by  William  Sayle,  who,  having  more  than 
twenty  years  before,  made  himself  known  as  leader  in  an 
attempt  to  plant  the  isles  of  the  gulf  of  Florida,  was  consti- 
tuted a  proprietary  governor,  with  jurisdiction  extending  as 
far  north  as  Cape  Carteret,  as  far  south  as  the  Spaniards  would 
tolerate.  Having  touched  at  Ireland  and  Barbados,  the  ships 
which  bore  the  company  entered  the  well-known  waters  where 
the  fleet  of  Ribault  had  anchored,  and  examined  the  site 
where  the  Huguenots  had  engraved  the  lilies  of  France  and 
erected  the  fortress  of  Carolina.  After  short  delay,  they 
sailed  into  Ashley  river,  and  on  "the  first  high  land  con- 
venient for  tillage  and  pasturing,"  the  three  ship-loads  of 
eim'grants,  who  as  yet  formed  the  whole  people  of  South 
Carolina,  began  their  town.  Few  as  were  the  settlers,  no  im- 
mediate danger  was  apprehended  from  the  natives ;  epidemic 
sickness  and  sanguinary  w.'U-s  had  left  the  neighboring  coasts 
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almost  a  desert.     Of  this  town,  every  log-lionse  Las  vanished, 
and  its  site  is  absorbed  in  a  j)lantation. 

The  emigrants  had  hardly  landed  before  they  instituted  a 
government  on  the  basis  of  liberty.     A  copy  of  the  original 
fundamental  constitutions,  which  had  no  article  establisliing 
the  churcli  of  England,  had  been  furnislied  them,  duly  signed 
and  sealed ;    but  it  was  indeed  imiwssible   '•  to  execute'  the 
grand  model."     A  parliamentary  convention  was  held ;  five 
members  of  the  grand  council  were  elected  to  act  with  iivo 
whom  the  proprietaries  had  appointed ;  the  whole  body  pos- 
sessed a  veto  on  the  executive,  and,  with  the  governor  and 
twenty  delegates,  who  were  now  elected  by  the  peojjle,  consti- 
tuted the  legislature  of  the  province.     Ecpresentative  govern- 
nient  struck  root  from  tlie  beginning.     John  J.ocke,  as  well  as 
Sir  John  Yeamans  and  James  Carteret,  was  created  a  land- 
grave.    In  1G71,  the  revised  copy  of  the  model  ^vas  sent  over, 
with  a  set  of  rules  and  instructions,  but  were  firmly  resisted, 
and  the  commonwealth,  from  its  organization,  was  distracted 
by  a  political  feud  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people ; 
between  the  friends  of  the  church,  always  a  minority,  and  a 
union  of  all  classes  of  dissenters. 

From  Barbados  arrived  Sir  John  Yeamans,  in  1071,  wath 
African  slaves.  In  the  same  year  there  came  from  New  York 
two  ships  with  Dutch  emigrants,  who  were  followed  by  others 
of  their  countrymen  from  Holland. 

The  planting  of  South  Carolina  did  not  encounter  unusual 
hardships.  Yet  the  red  men,  though  few,  were  unfriendly  ; 
and  it  was  with  arms  at  hand  that  the  emigrants  gathered 
oysters,  or  swept  the  rivers,  or  toiled  at  l)iulding. 

The  first  site  for  a  town  luid  been  chosen  witliout  regard  to 
commerce.  The  point  between  the  two  rivers,  to  wl'dch,  in 
honor  of  Sluiftesbury,  the  names  of  Asldey  and  (^oo])er  were 
given,  soon  attracted  attention ;  in  1CT2,  those  who  had  pur- 
chased gra;.ts  there,  desirous  of  obtaining  neighl)ors,  willingly 
olfered  to  surrender  one  half  of  their  land  as  "  commons^of 
pasture ;"  and  the  town  on  the  neck  of  land  tlien  called  Oyster 
Point,  in  1080,  to  become  a  village  named  from  the  reigning 
king,  and,  after  more  than  a  century,  incorporated  as  the  city 
of  Charleston,  began  with  the  cabins  of  graziers. 
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In  April,  1072,  all  previous  parliaments  and  parliamentary 
conventions  were  dissolved ;  the  rapidly  increasing  colony  de- 
manded "  a  now  parliament,"  and  instituted  a  government  for 
itself ;  it  did  not  deem  it  possible  to  conform  more  closely  to 
the  constitutions. 

Labors  of  agriculture  in  the  sultry  climo  wore  appalling  to 
Englishmen.  Neither  did  the  culture  of  the  cereal  grasses  at 
once  promise  success.  It  was  observed  that  the  climate  of 
South  Carolina  is  more  congenial  to  the  African  "  than  that 
of  the  more  northern  colonies ; "  it  became  tho  great  object 
of  the  emigrant  "  to  buy  negro  slaves,  without  which,"  adds 
Wilson,  "  a  planter  can  never  do  any  great  matter ; "  aiul  the 
negro  race  was  multii)lied  so  rapidly  by  importations  that,  in 
a  few  years,  we  are  told,  the  blacks  in  the  low  comitry  were 
to  the  whites  in  the  pr(.j>ortion  of  twenty-two  to  twelve — a 
proportion  that  had  no  parallel  north  of  the  West  Indies. 

Imagination  already  regarded  Carolina  as  the  chosen  spot 
for  tho  culture  of  tho  olive ;  and,  in  the  region  where  flowers 
bloom  every  month  in  tho  year,  orange-trees  were  to  supplant 
tho  cedar ;  mulberries  to  feed  silk- worms  ;  and  choicest  wines 
to  bo  ripened.  For  this  end,  Charles  il.,  with  an  almost  soli- 
tary instance  of  munificence  toward  America,  sent  at  his  own 
expense  to  Carolina  a  few  foreign  Protestants,  to  domesticate 
tho  productions  of  tho  south  of  Europe. 

From  England  emigrations  were  considerable.  Even 
Shaft fv^bury,  when,  in  July,  1081,  he  was  committed  to  tho 
Tower,  desired  leave  to  withdraw  to  Carolina.  The  charac- 
ter of  tho  proprietaries  was  a  sufHciont  invitation  to  membei-s 
of  the  church  of  England.  The  promise  of  equal  immunities 
attracted  many  dissenters.  A  contemporary  historian  com- 
memorates with  singular  praise  tho  company  from  Somerset- 
shire, M'ho,  in  1083,  were  conducted  to  Charleston  by  Joseph 
Blako,  brother  to  the  gallant  admiral.  Blake  was  already 
advanced  in  life;  but  impatient  of  present  oppression,  and 
fearing  still  greater  evils  from  a  popish  successor,  ho  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  emigration  all  tho  fortune  which  he 
had  inherited  as  tlie  fruits  of  his  brother's  victories.  A  col- 
ony of  Scotch-Irish  of  tho  same  year  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 
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truMidH  had  Hurtcred  inipriaonnient,  tlie  viw.U,  and  even  deaf 
.ind  wlu,  l,a,l  been  perHecntcd  u.i.ler  Lauderdale,  8aile(  kn 
Caroln.a  with  ten  fan.ilieH  of  outcasts.  They  planted  tli-  rn- 
Bclven  at  I'urt  lioyal ;  the  colcny  of  AHhIey  river  .  ur- 
ciscd  over  them  a  juris.liotion  to  whieh  th.-y  rJhu-ti.ntlv  huI)- 
nuttcd;  (^ardross  returned  to  Kurope,  where  he  rendere>.  ser. 
vice  in  the  approaching  revolution ;  and,  in  IGSO  the  fe  )  ti 
>ards,  takin-  uiuhra-e  at  a  plantati<.n  eatahlished  'on  f^rrouml 
which  they  claimed  as  a  .lependency  of  St.  Au-ustino,  in- 
vaded the  Irontier  settlement,  and  laid  it  entirely  waste  Of 
the  unhai)py  emigrants,  some  found  their  way  hack  to  Scot- 
land;  some  mingled  with  the  ei.rlier  i)lanters  of  Carolina 

The  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  early  history  of  South 
Carolina  vvas  the  arrival  of  many  IFngucnotH,  who,  in  moral 
wortli  and  intelli-eiice,  were  of  "the  Best"  of  tlio  French 
Resolved  t.,  enforce  relio-ions  uniformity  in  his  dominionsi 
Louis   XIV.    attempted    to   dragoon    the    French    CalviniKts 
into  returning  to  the  Catholic  church,  by  quartering  soldiers 
in  every  Protestant  family  to  torment  them  into  ai.ostasy 
In  insi.,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  wliich  had  amfirmed  to  Prot- 
estants in  France  an  imperfect  toleration,  was  revoked,  and 
all   public  worship  was  forbidden   them.      Desiring  not  to 
dnye   away,  but   to   convert  his  subjects,  the  king  forbade 
emigration  under  penalty  of  the  gallows  ;  the  houmls  were 
lot   loose  on  game  slmt  up  in   a  close  park.     Every  wise 
government  was  eager  to  olTer  a  home  to  those  who"  broke 
away  and  wlio  brought  with  tliem  the  liighest  industrial  skill 
of  France.      TJiey  introduced  into   the  noilh   of   (iermany 
manufactures  before  unknown.      A  suburb   of  London  was 
tilled  with  them.      Tlie  prince  of  Orange  gained  regiments 
of  sol.liers.     A  colony  of  the  refugees  reached  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope.      In  America  they  were  welcome  everywliere. 
llie  towns  of  Massachusetts  contributed  liberally  to  (heir  sup- 
port, and  provided  them  with  land.     ( .fliers  repaired  to  New 
iork;  but  the  climate  of  South  CaroHna  attracted  the  exiles 
from  Langucdoc, 
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"  Wo  quitted  hotno  by  ni<,'lit,  Iwiviiir,'  tlio  soldiers  in  their 
hedtt,  and  abaiidoiiiii^'  the  house  with  itH  furniture,"  wrote 
.Judith,  the  youn;^  wife  of  Pierre  Manigault.  *'  We  contrived 
to  hide  ourstilveH  for  ten  dayn  at  li-niann,  in  Dauphiny,  while 
a  8careh  wan  made  for  us  ;  but  (jur  faithful  lioHtcHS  W(iuld  not 
betray  us."  Nor  (!ould  they  csc-ipe  except  by  a  circuitous 
journey  throu^d,  (Jerniany  a.id  Holland,  and  thence  to  En^r- 
land,  in  the  deptim  of  winter.  "  Having'  end)arked  at  Lon- 
don, we  were  sadly  off.  Tlio  spotted  fever  appeared  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  many  die<l  of  the  disease;  anion;^'  these, 
ovr  aj,'ed  mother.  We  toucilied  at  P.ermuda,  where  the  vessel 
was  seized.  Our  money  was  all  spent;  with  great  diflhtidty 
wo  procured,  a  passage  in  another  vessel.  After  our  arrival  in 
Carolina  wo  snlTored  every  kind  of  evil.  In  eighteen  montlis 
our  eldest  brotiier,  unaccustomed  to  the  hard  labor  whldi  we 
were  obliged  to  undergo,  died  of  a  fever.  Since  leaving 
Franco  we  had  experienced  every  kind  of  alHietion,  disease" 
pestilence,  famine,  ])overty,  liard  labor.  I  have  been  for  six 
months  without  tasting  bread,  working  tlie  ground  like  a  slave ; 
and  I  have  passed  three  or  four  years  without  liaving  it  when 
1  wanted  it.  God  lias  done  great  things  for  us,  in  enabling 
us  to  bear  up  under  so  many  trials." 

Flying  from  a  kingdom  where  the  profession  of  their 
religion  was  a  felony,  where  their  estates  were  liable  to  be 
confiscated  in  favor  of  the  apostate,  where  the  preaching  (.f 
tlieir  f;«.;.h  was  a  crime  to  be  expiated  on  the  wheel,  wlierc 
their  children  might  bo  torn  from  them  and  ti-ansferred  to  the 
nearest  Catholic  relation,  the  fugitives  from  Languedoc,  from 
Kochelle,  and  Saintange,  and  Bordeaux,  from  8t.  (Juentin, 
Poictiers,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tours,  from  8t.  Lo  and 
Dieppe,  men  who  had  tlie  virtues  of  the  English  Puritans 
without  their  bigotry,  came  to  the  land  to  whicli  Shaftesbury 
had  invited  the  believer  of  every  creed.  There  they  obtained 
an  assignment  of  lands,  and  soon  hud  tenements.  On  every 
Lord's  day  they  miglit  be  seen  gatliering  from  tlieir  plantations 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Cooper,  the  parents  with  their  children 
whom  no  ])igot  could  now  wrest  from  them,  making  their  way 
in  skid's  to  their  church  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers. 

The  country  abounds  in  niomunents  of  tlie  French  Protcs- 
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tants.  When  tlie  ntni^glo  for  iiulcponclciicc  arrived,  the  eon 
of  Judith  Maniguult  intruBted  the  vast  fortune  lie  had  acquired 
to  tlie  country  that  liad  adopted  hk  motlier.  TJie  hitll  of  the 
town  of  JJoston,  famed  as  ''the  cradle  of  liberty;"  the  treaty 
that  i,ravo  to  the  United  IStates  peace  with  independence,  and 
the  Mississippi  f„ra  boundary;  the  name  of  the  ohlest  eol- 
loi^'e  ot  ]\Iame-bcar  witness  to  the  public  virtues  of  AnuM-ican 
doscomlants  of  the  ]Iu<>:uenot8. 

To  the  omi-rants  from  France,  South  (Carolina  conceded 
the  privile-es  of  citizenship  so  S(.on  as  it  could  be  done  l)y  the 
net  of  the  Carolinians  themselves. 

For  the  projn-ietary  i)ower  was  essentially  weak.    I'he  com- 
l^any  of  courtiers,  which  became  no  more  than  a  ])artnershij) 
(d  si)cculators  in  colonial  lands,  had  not  sullicient  force  to  re- 
sist forei-n  violence  or  assert  domestic  authority.     It  couh' 
derive  no  stren-th  but  from  the  colonists  or  from  the  crown 
lint  the  coloni-ts  connected  self-])rotection  with  the  ri-dit  of 
self-government ;  and  tlie  crown  ^^  ould  not  incur  exi)enre  ex- 
cept on  a  surrender  of  the  jurisdiction.     The  proprietary  gov- 
ernment, having  its  organ  in  the  council,  could  ])rolong  its 
existence  o.dy  by  concessions,  and  was  destined  from  its  in- 
herent weakness  to  be  overthrown  by  the  comnu  is. 

Jn  KiTO,   the  proprietaries   acquiesced   in   a   -ov<>rnment 
which  had  little  reference  to   the  constitutions."    'J'he   iirst 
governor  sunk  under  the  climate  and  the  hardships  of  found- 
ing a  colony.     His  successor.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  was  a  sordid 
calculator,  bent  only  on  ac(juiring  a  fortune.     He  encoura-ed 
expense,  and  enriched   himself,  without  i^aining  respect" or 
hatred.  _  ''It  must  be  a  l)ad  soil,"  said  liis  wearv  emplovers, 
"  that  will  not  maintain  industrious  men,  or  we  nnist  be  "very 
silly  that  would  maintain  the  idle."     If  they  continued  their 
outlays,  it  was  to   fostcu-  vineyards   and   oJivr-irroves ;    they 
refused  supplies  of  cattle,  and  desired  returns  hi  compensa- 
tion for  their  expenditures. 

From  1074,  the  moileration  and  good  sense  of  A\\\^t  ])re- 
served  tranquillity  for  about  nine  years  ;  but  the  lords,  who  had 
first  purchased  his  services  by  the  grant  of  all  their  merchan- 
dise and  debts  in  Carolina,  in  the  end  dismissed  him  from 
oliice,  on  the  charge  that  he  favored  the  po])ular  i)arty. 
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The  continued  etnifj^f^lo  witli  the  ]>roprietarie8  hastened 
the  cinancipiition  of  the  })e()ple  from  tlieir  ru^e  ;  Imt  the  praise 
of  liaving  never  been  in  tii;;  wrong  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
cokniists.  Tlie  hitter  claimed  tlie  right  of  weakening  tlie 
neigliboring  Indian  tribes  by  a  partisan  warfare,  and  a  sale  of 
the  captives  into  AVest  Indian  bondage  ;  their  antagonists  de- 
manded that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  red  men  slionld  be 
preserved.  Again,  the  proprietaries  offered  some  favorable 
modijiwtions  of  the  constitutions;  the  colonists  respected  the 
modif  f"!  tions  no  more  than  the  original  laws.  A  raj)id  change 
of  governors  augmented  the  confusion.  There  was  no  har- 
mony of  interests  betwyen  the  lords  paramount  and  their  ten- 
ants, or  of  authority  between  the  execiitive  and  the  popular 
assend)ly.  As  in  other  colonies  south  of  the  Potomac,  colonial 
legislation  did  m)t  favor  the  collection  of  (lei)ts  that  had  been 
contracted  elsewhere  ;  the  proprietaries  demanded  a  rigid  con- 
formity to  the  cruel  method  of  the  English  courts.  It  had 
been  usual  to  hold  the  polls  for  elections  at  Charleston  only ; 
as  population  extended,  the  pr()))rietaries  ordered  an  appor- 
tioTiment  of  the  n^presentation ;  but  Carolina  would  not  allow 
districts  to  be  carved  out  and  representation  to  be  a2)portioned 
from  abroad  ;  and  the  useful  reformation  could  not  be  adopted 
till  it  was  demanded  and  ellected  by  the  people  theniselves. 

England  had  always  favored  its  me;chants  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  connnercial  monopoly  ;  iiad  sometimes  protected 
pirates,  and  Charles  II.  hail  knighted  a  freebooter.  In  Caro- 
lina, especially  after  Port  Koyal  had  been  laid  waste  by  the 
Spaniards,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  regarded  the 
buccaneers  as  their  natural  allies  against  a  common  enemy, 
and  thus  opened  one  more  disjiute  with  the  proprietaries. 

AV^hen  the  connnerce  of  South  Carolina  had  so  increased 
that  a  collector  of  plantation  duties  was  aj^pointed,  a  new 
struggle  arose.  The  court  vi  the  proprietaries,  careful  not  to 
offend  the  king,  gave  orders  that  the  acts  of  luivigation,  al- 
though they  were  an  iiifringcment  of  the  charter,  should  be 
enforced.  The  colonists,  who  had  made  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  ])roprietaries  in  fact,  esteemed  thcniselves  indepen- 
dent of  parliament  of  right.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  acts 
were  resisted  as  at  war  with  natural  equity. 
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The  pregnant  cause  of  dissensions  in  Carolina  could  not  be 
removed  till  the  question  of  powers  should  be  definitively  set- 
tled.    The  proprietaries  were  willing  to  believe  that  the  cause 
existed  in  the  want  of  dignity  and  character  in  the  governor. 
That  affairs  might  be  more  firmly  established,  James  Colletonj 
a  brother  of  a  proprietary,  was  appointed  governor,  with  the 
rank  of  landgrave  and  an  endowment  of  forty-eight  thousand 
aere.«^  of  land ;  but  when,  in  1G86,  he  met  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment which  had  been  elected  before  his  arrival,  a  majority 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  the  constitutions. 
By  a  violent  act  of  power,  Colleton,  like  Cromwell  in  a  simi- 
lar instance,  excluded  the  refractory  mem'  .rs  from  the  parlia- 
ment.    These,  in  their  turn,  protested  against  any  measures 
which  might  be  adopted  by  the  remaining  minority. 

A  new  parliament,  in  1687,  was  still  more  intractable ;  and 
the  "  standing  laws  "  which  they  adopted  were  negatived  by 
the  court  of  the  proprietaries.  The  strife  between  the  parties 
extended  to  all  tlieir  relations.  When  Colleton  endeavored 
to  collect  quit-rents  not  only  on  cultivated  fields,  but  on  wild 
lands,  the  assembly,  imprisoning  the  secretary  of  the  province 
and  seizing  the  records,  defied  the  governor  and  his  patrons. 

Colleton  resolved  on  one  last  desperate  effort,  and,  in  168!), 
pretending  danger  from  Indians  or  Spaniards,  called  out  the 
militia  and  declared  martial  law.  The  assembly  had  no  doubt 
of  its  duty  to  protect  the  country  against  a  military  despotism. 
The  English  revolution  of  1688  was  therefore  imitated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Asldcy  ard  Cooper.  In  1690,  soon  after  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  had  been  proclaimed,  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Carolina  disfranchised  Colleton,  and  ban- 
ished him  from  the  province. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MARYLAND   AFTEK   THE    KESTOEATTON. 

The  progress  of  Maryland  under  tlio  proy  rietary  govern- 
ment was  tranquil  and  rapid.  Its  staple  vms  tobacco.  It  was 
vainly  attempted  to  create  towns  by  statute  ;  each  plantation 
was  a  world  within  itself.  Its  laborers  were  in  part  white 
indented  servants,  whose  term  of  pcrvice  was  limited  by  per- 
severing legislation ;  in  part  negro  slaves,  whose  importation 
was  favored  both  by  Englisli  cupidity  and  by  provincial  stat- 
utes. The  appointing  power  to  nearly  every  ofFiec  in  the 
counties  as  well  as  in  the  province  was  not  with  the  people, 
and  the  judiciary  was  beyond  their  control ;  the  taxes  imposed 
by  the  county  officers  were  burdensome  alike  from  their 
amount  and  tlie  manner  of  their  levy. 

At  the  restoration,  the  authority  of  Philip  Calvert,  the 
proprietary's  deputy,  was  promptly  and  quietly  recognised. 
Fendall,  the  former  governor,  who  had  obeyed  the  popular 
will  as  paramount  to  i:he  aut^-urity  oi"  Baltimore,  was  convicted 
of  treason.  His  punishment  was  mild;  a  wise  clemency 
veiled  the  incipiert  strife  between  the  people  and  their  sover- 
eign under  a  general  amnesty ;  but  IMai-yland  was  not  placed 
beyond  the  inthience  of  the  iucas  which  that  ago  of  revolution 
had  set  in  motion. 

The  admin 'stration  :  f  ^.laryland  was  mavkcl  by  concilia- 
tion and  humnuity.  To  foster  industry,  to  promote  union,  to 
cherish  religious  peace — these  were  the  honest  purposes  of 
Lord  Baltimore  during  liii;  long  supremacy.  The  ]iersecuted 
and  the  ui;lia])py  thronged  to  his  domains.  The  white  laborer 
rose  rapidly  to  the  condititm  of  a  free  proprietor;  the  female 
emigrant  was  sure  to  improve  her  condition.     From  France 
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came  Iluguenots ;  from  Germany,  from  irolland,  from  Svveden 
from  Iinlarul,  it  may  be,  tliougli  most  rarely,  from  Piedmont' 
and  even  L>oIiemia,  the  children  of   misfortune  soiu^ht  pro' 
tection  nnder  the  tolerant  sceptre  of  the  Itoman  Catliolic 
aTid  were  made  citizens  with  eqnal  franchises.     Ti.e  peo,.lo 
called  (,),mkers  met  for  reli-ions  worslii])  publicly  und  with- 
out interruption;   and  with   secret   satisfaction   Geor-e   Fox 
relates  that  members  of  the  legislature  and  tlie  council  per- 
sons of  upiality,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  Avere  present' at  a 
large  and  very  lieavenly  meeting.     Once  the  Indian  "  em- 
peror,   attended  by  his  -kings,"  listene.l  to  his  evenino.  dis- 
course.    At  a  later  day,  the  heir  of  the  province  came  to 
an  assembly  of  (Quakers.     But  the  refusal  to  perform  mili- 
tary duty  subjected  them  to  fines  and  imprisonment ;    the 
refusal  to  take  an  oath  sometimes  involved  a  forfeiture  of 
property ;  nor  was  it  before  1088  that  indulgence  was  fully 
conceded.  "^ 

In  Wi>2,  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  proprietary,  came 
to  reside  m  Ins  patrimony,      lie  vi.Ircd  the  banks  of  the 
iJelaware,  and  struggled  to  extend   the   limits  of  his  iuris 
dictior.     A  duty  was  levied  on  the  tonnage  of  every  vessel 
that  arrived.     The  Indian  nations  were  pacified,  and  their 
rights,  subordination,  o'  '     .mmerce  defined.     By  acts  of  com 
promise  between  Lor  •   iL     more  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  his  jwei  ■  .  v  ,o  taxes  was  jn-eciselv  limited,  and 
tJie  mode  of  paying  (piita'cnts  established  on  tenns  favorable 
to  the   colony ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  custom  of  two 
shillings  a  hogshead  was  levied  on  all  exported  tobacco,  of 
which  a  moiety  was  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  c^ov- 
crnment ;  the  residue  became  conditionally  the  revenue  of"the 
proprietary. 

The  declining  life  (,f  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore,  the  father 
of  Maryland,  the  tolerant  legislator,  w;is  blessed  with  pros- 
perity. The  colony  which  he  had  ])l:inted  in  youth  crowned 
ins  old  age  witli  its  gratitude.  A  firm  support"er  of  nreroo-a- 
tive,  a  friend  to  the  Stuarts,  a  member  of  the  Romau  chrach, 
he  established  an  incijiient  e.iuality  amo:.-  sects.  Ills  benevo- 
lent designs  were  the  fruit  of  his  personal  character,  his  i.ro- 
prictary  interests,  and  the  necessity  of  his  position.     He  died, 
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in  November,  1G75,  after  a  supremacy  of  more  tlian  forty- 
tlirce  years. 

The  death  of  Cecilius  recalled  to  England  the  heir  of  the 
province,  who  had  administered  its  government  for  fourteen 
years  with  a  moderation  which  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  Previous  to  his  de- 
parture, the  code  of  laws  received  a  thorough  revision ;  the 
memorable  act  of  toleration  was  confirmed.  Virginia  had,  in 
1070,  prohibited  the  importation  of  felons  until  the  king  or 
privy  co\incil  should  reverse  the  order.  In  Maryland,  six  years 
later,  "  the  importation  of  convicted  persons  "  was  absolutely 
prohibited  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the  king  or  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  and,  in  1692,  the  prohibition  was  renewed. 
The  established  revenues  of  the  proprietary  were  continued. 

As  Lord  Baltimore  sailed  for  England,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content were  already  germinating.  Tlio  office  of  proprietary, 
a  feudal  principality  with  extensive  manors  in  every  county, 
was  an  anomaly;  the  doctrine  of  the  paramount  authority 
of  an  hereditary  sovereign  was  at  war  with  the  spirit  which 
emigration  fostered,  and  the  principles  of  civil  ecpiality  natu- 
rally grew  up  in  all  the  l^ritish  settlements.  An  insurrection 
in  Virginia  found  friends  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  ten- 
dency toward  more  popular  forms  of  administration  could  not 
bo  repressed.  The  assembly  which  was  convened  dui-ing  the 
absence  of  the  proprietary  shared  in  this  spirit ;  and  the  right 
of  s^iffrage  was  established  on  a  corresponding  basis.  On 
the  return  of  the  proprietary  to  the  province,  he  annulled,  by 
proclamation,  the  nile  which  changed  the  elective  franchise, 
and,  by  an  arbitrary  ordinance,  limited  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  freemen  possessing  a  fi-eehold  of  fifty  acres,  or  having  a 
visible  personal  estate  of  forty  i»ounds.  No  difference  was 
made  with  respect  to  color.  The  restrictions,  M'hich  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-oiio  years  successfully  resisted  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  suffrage  among  freemen  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
were  introduced  in  the  midst  of  civil  commotion.  Eendall, 
the  old  re])ublican,  was  again  planning  schemes  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  even  of  inuependence ;  and  it  was  said,  "  The  max- 
ims of  the  t)ld  Lord  15altimore  will  not  do  in  the  present  age." 

The  insurrection  was  for  the  time  repressed ;  but  its  symp- 
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toms  were  the  more  alarming  from  the  religious  fanaticism 
with  which  the  principle  of  jjopular  power  was  combined. 
The  discontents  were  increased  by  hostility  toward  papists  • 
and,  as  Protestantism  became  a  political  sect,  the  proprietary 
government  was  in  the  issue  easily  subverted ;  for  it  had 
rested  mainly  on  a  grateful  deference. 

^     On  die  death  of  the  lirst  feudal  sovereign  of  Maryland, 
tae  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  solicited  to  secure  an 
establishment  of  the  Anglican  church,  which  clamored  for 
favor  in  the  province  where  it  enjoyed  equality.     Misrepre- 
sentations were  not  spared.     "  Maryland,"  said  a  clergyman 
of  the  church,  "  is  a  pest-house  of  iniquity."     The  cure  for  all 
evil^  was  to  bo  "  an  established  support  of  a  Protestant  minis- 
try.      The  prelates  demanded  not  freedom,  but  privile<re  •  an 
establishment  to  be  maintained  at  the  common  expense^of'the 
province     Inflexible  in  his  regard  for  freedom  of  worship, 
Lord  Jjaltimore  resisted. 

The  oj)position  to  a  feudal  sovereign  easily  unitc<l  with 
1  rotestaut  bigotry.  When,  in  IG^l,  an  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed  by  methods  of  clemency  and  forbearance,  the  govern- 
ment was  accused  of  partiality  toward  papists ;  and  the  Eng 
lish  ministry  issued  an  order  that  offices  of  government  in 
Maryland  should  be  intrusted  exclusively  to  Protestants. 
Roman  Catholics  were  disfranchised  in  tile  province  which 
they  had  planted. 

With  the  colonists  Lord  Caltimore  was  at  issue  for  his 
hereditary  authority ;  with  the  English  church  for  his  reli- 
gious fiiith;    the  unhai)py  efTeets  of  Ihe  navigation  acts  ou 
colonial  industry  involved  him  in  op].08ition  to  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  England.     His  rights  of  jurisdiction  had  been 
disregarded.     The  custom-house  of  Maryland  had  been  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor  of  Virginia ;  the 
resistance  of  the  officers  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  invasion  of 
his  rights  had  led  to  quarrels  and  bloodshed,  an<l  a  contro- 
versy with  Virginia.    Tlie  accession  of  James  IE  seemed  an 
^uspicious  event  for  a  Roman  Catholic  proprietarv;  but  the 
first  result  from  parliament  was  a  new  tax  on  the  consump- 
tion  of   colonial   produce   in  England;   and   the   king,  who 
meditated  the  subversion  of  British  freedom,  resolved  with 
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impartial  injustice  to  reduce  all  the  colonies  to  a  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  crown.  The  proprietary,  hastening  to  En- 
land,  vainly  pleaded  his  irreproachable  administration.  Ilts 
remonstrance  was  disregarded,  his  chartered  rights  despised ; 
and  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  ordered  against  his  patent, 
iiut,  before  the  legal  forms  could  be  complied  with,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  sat  in  judgment  on  their  king. 

The  revolution  of  1G88  brought  no  immediate  benefit  to 
Lord  Baltimore.     William  Joseph,  the  president,  to  whom  he 
had   mtrustcd  the  administration,  convened  an  assembly  in 
i^ovember,  1G88,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  "The  power  by 
which  we  are  assembled  here  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
God  to  the  king,  and  from  the  ki..ig  to  Ins  excellency,  the 
lord  propi-iotary,  and   from  his  said   lordship  to  us       The 
power,  therefore,  whereof  I  speak,  being,  as  said,  firstly,  in 
(:rod  and  from  God  ;  secondly,  in  the  king  and  from  the  king  • 
thirdly,  in  his  lordship ;  fourthly,  in  us-the  end  and  duty 
of  and  for  which   this  assembly  is   now  called  and  met  is 
that  from  these  four  heads;  to  wit,  from  God,  the  king,  our 
lord,  and  selves."    Having  thus  established  the  divine  right  of 
the  proprietary,  he  endeavored  to  confirm  it  by  exactino-  a 
special  oath  of  fidelity.     The  assembly  resisted,  and  was  pro- 
rogued.    The  laws  threatened  the  severest  punishnent  even 
imprisonment,  exile,  and  death  itself  on  practices  against  the 
proprietary  government;  but  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty,  in- 
flamed by  Protestant  bigotry,  tlie  clamor  of  a  pretended  Po- 
pish plot,  and  a  delay  in  proclaiming  the  new  sovereigns, 
broke  through  all   restraint ;   an  organized   insurrection  was 
conducted  by  John  Coode,  a  worthless  man,  of  old  an  asso- 
ciate of  Fendall ;  and,  in  August,  1689,  "  The  Association  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  "  usurped  the 
government. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HOW   THE   STUAETS   KEWAKDED   THE   LOYALTY   OF   VIRGINIA. 

Fkom  1652  to  1660,  "  the  people  of  Virginia  "  had  gov- 
erned themselves.  In  England,  triennial  parliaments  had 
been  established  by  law ;  the  Virginians,  imitating  the  "  act 
of  1640  for  preventing  inconveniences  happening  by  the  long 
intermission^  of  parliament,"  provided  for  a  biennial  election 
of  their  legislators.  In  its  forms  and  in  its  legislation,  Vir- 
ginia was  a  representative  democracy ;  it  insisted  on  universal- 
ity of  suffrage ;  it  would  not  tolerate  "  mercenary  "  ministers 
of  the  law ;  it  left  each  parish  to  take  care  of  itself ;  every 
officer  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  chosen  by  the  people. 

This  result  grew  naturally  out  of  the  character  of  the  early 
settlers,  who  were,  most  of  them,  adventurers,  bringing  to  the 
New  World  no  wealth  but  enterprise,  no  privileges  but  those 
of  Englishmen.     A  new  and  undefined  increase  of  freedom 
was  gained  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  per- 
sonal independence.     An  instinctive  aversioTi   to   too  much 
government  was  a  trait  of  southern  character,  expressed  in  the 
solitary  manner  of  settling  the  country,  in  the  indisposition 
of  the  inhabitants  to  collect  in  towns,  or  to  associate  for  the 
creation  of  organizations  for  local  self-rule.    As  a  consequence, 
there  was  little  commercial  industry  or  accumulation  of  com- 
mercial wealth.     The  exchanges  were  made  almost  entirely— 
and  it  continued  so  for  more  than  a  century— by  factors  of 
British  merchants.     The  influence  of  wealth,  under  the  form 
of  stocks  and  dealings  in  money,  was  always  inconsiderable, 
and  men  were  so  widely  dispersed  that  fa-  the  smallest  num- 
her  were  Tvithin  easy  reach  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  estab- 
lished church  or  of  civil  authority.    Iv.  Virginia,  except  in 
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Yet  the  seeds  of  privilege  existed,  and  there  was  already 
a  disposition  to  obtain  for  it  the  sanction  of  colonial  legisla- 
tion.     Virginia  was  a  continuation  of  English  society.     Its 
history  is  the  development  of  the  principle  of  English  lib- 
erty under  other  conditions  than  in  England.     The  first  colo- 
nists were  not  fugitives  from  persecution  ;  they  came,  rather, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  nobility,  the  church,  and  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of   England ;    they  brought  with  them  an 
attachment  to  monarchy,  a  reverence  for  the  Anglican  church, 
a  love  for  England  and  English  institutions.    Their  faith  had 
never  been  shaken  by  tiie  inroads  of  skepticism ;   no  new 
ideas  of  natural  rights  had  as  yet  inclined  them  to  "faction  " 
Ihe  Anglican  church  was,  without  repugnance,  sanctioned  as 
the  religion  of  the  State.     The  development  of  the  plebeian 
sects,  to  which  there  was  already  a  tendency,  had  not  come, 
and  unity  of  worship,  with  few  exceptions,  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  century.     The  principle  of  the  English  law  which 
granted  real  estate  to  the  eldest  born  was  respected,  though 
the  rule  was  modified  in  many  counties  by  the  custom  of 
gavclk.nd.     From  the  beginning,  for  every  person,  whom  a 
planter  should  at  his  own  charge  transport  into  Virginia,  he 
could  claim  fifty  acres  of  land.    Thus  a  body  of  large  proprie- 
tors grew  up  from  the  infancy  of  the  settlement. 

The  power  of  the  favored  class  was  increased  by  the  want 
ot  the  means  of  popular  education.     The  great  mass  of  the 
rising  generation  could  receive  little  literary  culture ;  its  high- 
er degrees  were  confined  to  the  few.     Many  of  the  royalfsts 
who  came  over  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  brouo-lit  the 
breedmg  of  the  English  gentry  of  that  day,  and  the  direction 
ot  attairs  fell  into  their  hands.     But  others  had  reached  the 
shores  of  Virginia  as  servants,  doomed  to  a  temporary  bond- 
agi-.     Some  of  them,  even,  were  convicts;  but  the  charges  of 
Which  they  were  convicted  were  chiefly  political.     The  num- 
ber trausjjortod  to  Virginia  for  crime  was  never  consi  i  -able, 
borvants  were  emancipated  when  the  years  of  thcii  in- 
(ienturc  were  ended,  and  the  laws  were  designed  to  secure 
and  to  hasten  their  enfranchisement.     In  1G63,  a  few  bond- 
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incii,  Holdiers  of  Cromwell  and  i)rol)ably  llouiullieads,  impa- 
tioiit  of  servitude  and  excited  by  the  nature  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness, indul-^'cd  once  more  in  va^nie  asi)iratioii8  for  a  jjurer 
church  and  a  ha])j)ior  condition;  but  their  conspiracy  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  scheme  to  anticipate  the  period  of  their  free- 
dom, and  was  easily  8U])pres8ed.  The  facility  of  escape  com- 
pelled humane  treatment  of  white  servants,  who  formed  ono 
lifth  of  the  adult  j)opulatioii. 

In  lOTl,  the  number  of  blacks  in  a  population  of  forty 
thousand  was  estimated  at  two  thousand ;  nol  above  two  or 
three  8hii)s  of  negroes  arrived  in  seven  years.     Tiie  statute  of 
the  i)revious  year,  Avhich  declares  who  are  slaves,  followed  an 
idea  long  prevalent  Ihrouo-h   Christendom:     "All  servants, 
not  being  Christians,  im])orted  into  this  country  by  sliippin"-, 
shall  be  slaves."     In  1082,  it  was  added :  "  Conversion  to  tlfe 
Christian  faith  doth  not  make  free."     The  early  Anglo-Saxon 
rule,  interpreting  every  doubtful  question  in  favor  of  liberty, 
declared  the  children  of  freemen  to  be  free.     Doubts  arose  if 
the  oiTspriug  of  an  Englishman  by  a  negro  woman  should  be 
bond  or  free,  ;ind,  by  the  law  of  l(;(i2,  the  rule  (.f  the  lloman 
law  prevailed  over  the  Anglo-Saxon.     The  olTspring  followed 
the  condition  of  its  mother.     In   1(;04,  Maryland,  by  "  tlie 
major  vote"  of  its  lower  house,  decided  that  "the  issue  of 
such  marriages  shouhl  serve  thirty  years."     The  female  .  ..ive 
was  not  subject  to  taxation  ;  in  UWS,  the  emancipated  negress 
was  "a  tithable."     "The  death  of  a  slave  from  extremity  of 
correction  was  not  accounted  felony,  since  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed," such  is  the  language  of  the  statute  of  KWJ,  "that 
prepensed  malice,  which  alone  makes  murther  felony,  should 
induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  estate."     Finally,  in  1G72, 
it  was  made  lawful  for  "  i)ersons  pursuing  fugitive  colored 
slaves  to  wound,  or  even  to  kill  them."     The  master  was  abso- 
lute lord  over  the  slave,  and  the  slave's  posterity  were  his 
bondmen.     As  property  in  Virginia  consisted  mainly  of  land 
and  laborers,  the  increase  of  negro  slaves  was  grateful  to  the 
large  laiuled  proprietors. 

The  aristocracy,  which  Avas  thus  conlirmed  in  its  influence 
by  the  extent  of  its  domains,  by  its  suj)enor  intelligence,  and 
by  the  character  <)f  a  large  ]>art  of  the  laboring  class,  aspired 
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cuuticil  \v;iH  Bclectcd;  iniuiyof  thcrn  were  returned 
of  tlieU-islature;  and  fliey  liel.l  cominissions  in  tlie  militia" 
The  absence  of  hjcal  numicipal  governnieiitK  l(;d  to  aTi  anom- 
alous extension  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates.  The  justices 
of  tlio  peace  for  each  county  fixed  the  amount  of  comity 
taxes,  assessed  and  collected  them,  and  superintended  their 
dishurRcment ;  so  that  military,  judicial,  legislative,  and  exec- 
utive powers  were  in  their  hands. 

At  th(!  restoration,  two  elements  were  contcndin«-  for  tlio 
mastery  i     the  political  life  of  Virginia:  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  in  the  Old  Dominion  a  people ;  on  the  other,  a  form- 
ing aristocracy.     Tho  present  decision  of  the  contest  would 
depend  on  the  side  to  which  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
would  incline.     During  the  few  years  of  tho  intcrniption  of 
monarchy  in  England,  that  sovereign  had  been  the  people  of 
Virginia ;  and  their  legislation  had  begun  to  loosen  the  cords 
of  religious  bigotry,  to  confirm  cquah'ty  of  franchises,  to  foster 
colonial  industry  hy  freedom  of  traffic  with  the  world.     The 
restoration  of  monarchy  took  from  them  tho  power  which  was 
not  to  be  recovered  for  more  than  a  confury,  ap  '  gave  to  tho 
superior  class  an  ally  in  the  royal  government  and  its  officers. 
The  emigrant  royalists  had  hitherto  not  acted  as  a  political 
pnrty.     If  one  assembly  had,  what  ^lassachusotts  never  did, 
submitted  to  Tliehard  Cromwell ;  if  another  had  elected  Berke- 
ley as  governor,  tho  ])ower  of  the  people  still  controlled  legis- 
lative action.     But,  on  the  tidings  of  tlie  restoration  of  Charles 
11.,  ^'irginia  shared  the  joy  of  England.     In  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  spirit  of  popular  liberty,  contending  with  ancient  in- 
stitutions which  it  could  not  overthrow,  had  been  productive 
of  much  calamity,  and  had  overwhelmed  the  tenets  of  popular 
enfranchisement  in  disgust  and  abhorrence:  in"  .iginia,  where 
no  such  ancient  abuses  existed,  the  same  spiri.:  liad  been  pro- 
ductive only  of  benefits.     Yet  to  the  colony  England  seemed 
a  liome;  and   loyalty  to  the  king  pervaded  the  plantations 
along  the  Chesapeake.     With  tlie  i)eople  it  was  a  generous 
enthusiasm;  to  many  of  the  lea.litig  men  it  opened  a  career 
for  ambition  ;  and,  with  general  consent,  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, assuming  such  powers  as  his  royal  commission  bestowed. 
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issued  writs  for  an  assembly  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The 
Bovereigntj  over  itself,  which  Virginia  had  exercised  so  well, 
was  at  an  end. 

The  assembly,  chosen  in  1661,  was  composed  of  large 
landholders  and  cavaliers,  in  whom    attachment  to  colonial 
life  had  not  mastered  the  force  of  English  usages.     Of  the  as- 
sembly of  1654,  not  more  than  two  members  were  elected ;  of 
the  assembly  of  March,  1660,  of  which  an  adjourned  meeting 
was  held  in  October,  the  last  assembly  elected  during  the  in- 
terruption, only  eight  were  re-elected  ro  the  first  legislature 
of  Charles  II.,  and,  of  these  eight,  not  uiore  that  five  retained 
their  places.     New  men  came  in,  bringing  with  them  new  prin- 
ciples.   The  restoration  was,  for  Yirginia,  a  political  revolution . 
The  "  first  session  "  of  the  royalist  assembly  was  held  in 
March,  1661.    One  of  its  earliest  acts  disfranchised  a  magis- 
trate "■  for  factious  and  schismatical  demeanors." 

The  asseml)ly,  alarmed  at  the  open  violation  of  the  natural 
and  prescriptive  "freedoms  "  of  the  colony  by  the  navigation 
act,  appointed  Sir  William  Berkeley  its  agent,  to  present  its 
grievances  and  procure  their  redress  through  the  favor  of  its 
sovereign.  The  New  England  states,  from  the  perpetual  dread 
of  royal  interference,  persevered  in  soliciting  charters,  till  they 
were  obtained ;  Virginia,  unhappy  in  her  confidence,  lost  irrev- 
ocably the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  liberal  patent. 

The  Ancient  Dominion  was  equally  unfortunate  in  the  se- 
lection of  its  agent.  Sir  William  Berkeley  did  not,  even  after 
years  of  experience,  understand  the  act  against  which  he  was 
deputed  to  expostulate.  AVe  have  seen  that  he  had  obtained 
for  himself  and  partners  a  dismemberment  of  the  territory  of 
Virginia ;  for  the  colony  he  did  not  secure  one  franchise ;  the 
kmg  employed  its  loyalty  to  its  injury.  At  the  hands  of 
Charles  II.,  the  democratic  colonies  of  Ehode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut  received  greater  favor. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  navigation  act  was  virtually 
evaded;  mariners  of  New  England,  lading  their  vessels  with 
tobacco,  did  but  touch  at  a  New  England  harbor  on  the  sound, 
and  immediately  sail  for  New  Amsterdam.  But  this  relief 
was  partial  and  transient.  The  act  of  navigation  could  easily 
be  executed  in  Virginia,  because  it  had  few  ships  of  its  own, 
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and  no  foreign  vessel  dared  to  enter  its  ports.  The  unequal 
legislation  pressed  upon  its  interests  with  intense  severity 
The  number  of  the  purchasers  of  its  tobacco  ^vas  diminished  • 
and  the  English  factors,  sure  of  their  market,  grew  careless 
about  the  quality  of  their  supplies.  To  the  colonist  as  con- 
sumer,  the  price  of  foreign  goods  was  enhanced  ;  to  the  colo- 
nist as  producer,  the  opportunity  of  a  market  was  narrowed. 

Virginia  long  but  vainly  attempted  to  devise  a  remedy 
against  the  commercial  oppression  of  England.  It  was  the 
selhshness  of  the  strong  exercising  tyranny  over  the  weak ;  no 
remedy  could  be  found  so  long  as  the  state  of  dependence 
continued.  The  burden  was  the  more  intolerable,  because  it 
was  established  exclusively  to  favor  the  monopoly  of  the  Eng- 
lish  merchant;  and  its  -ivails  were  all  abandoned  to  the  offi- 
cers  to  stimulate  their  vigilance. 

Thus,  while  the  rising  aristocracy  of  Virginia  was  seeking 
the  aid  of  royal  influence  to  confirm  its  supremacy,  the  poHcy 
of  the  English  government  oppressed  colonial  industry  so  se- 
verely as  to  unite  the  province  in  opposition.  The  party 
which  joined  with  the  king  ia  its  desire  to  gain  a  triumph 
over  democratic  influences  was  always  on  the  point  of  recon- 
ciling itself  with  the  people,  and  making  a  common  cause 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  metropolis. 

At  the  restoration,  the  extreme  royalist  party  acquired  the 
ascendency;  and  the  assembly  effected  a  radical  change  in  the 
features  of  the  constitution.  The  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  1662  to  reduce  the  laws  of  Virginia  to  a  code  re- 
pealed  the  milder  laws  that  she  had  adopted  when  she  governed 
herself.  The  English  Episcopal  church  became  once  more  the 
religion  of  the  state ;  and  though  there  were  not  ministers  in 
above  a  fifth  part  of  the  parishes,  so  that  "it  was  scattered  in 
the  desolate  places  of  the  wilderness  without  comeliness,"  yet 
the  laws  demanded  strict  conformity,  and  required  of  every 
one  to  contribute  to  its  support.  For  assessing  parish  taxes, 
twelve  vestrymen  were  to  be  chosen  in  each  parish,  with  power 
to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body.  The  control  in  church 
affairs  passed  from  the  parish  to  a  close  corporation,  which  the 
parish  could  henceforward  neither  alter  nor  overrule.  The 
whole  liturgy  was  required  to  be  thoroughly  read ;  no  non-con- 
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formist  miglit  teach,  even  in  private,  under  pain  of  banishment ; 
no  reader  might  expound  the  catechism  or  the  scriptures.    The 
obsolete  severity  of  the  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  revived 
against  the  Quakers;  their  absence  from  church  was  made 
punishable  by  a  monthly  fine  of  twenty  pounds  sterlino-     To 
meet  in  conventicles  of  their  own  was  forbidden  under  further 
penalties.     In  April,  1C62,  they  were  arraigned  before  the 
court  as  recusants.     «  Tender  consciences,"  said  Owen,  «  must 
obey  the  law  of  God,  however  they  suffer."     «  There  is  no 
toleration  for  wicked  consciences,"  was  the  reply  of  the  court 
The  reformation  had  diminished  the  power  of  the  clergy  by 
declaring  marriage  a  civil  contract,  not  a  sacrament;  Virginia 
suffered  no  marriage  to  be  celebrated  but  according  to  the 
rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
_    Among  the  plebeian  sects  of  Christianity,  the  single-minded 
simplicity  with  which  the  Baptists  had,  from  their  origin  as- 
serted the  enfranchisement  of  mind  and  the  equal  rights  of 
tte  humblest  classes  of  society,  naturally  won   converts  in 
America.     In  December,  1662,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
assembling  soon  after  the  return  of  Berkeley  from  a  voyage 
that  had  been  fruitless  to  the  colony,  declared  to  the  world 
that  there  were  scattered  among  the  rude  settlements  of  the 
Ancient  Dominion  "  many  schismatical  persons,  so  averse  to 
the  established  religion,  and  so  filled  with  the  new-fano-led 
conceits  of  their  own  heretical  inventions,  as  to  refuse  to  have 
their  children  baptized;  "  and  the  novelty  was  punislied  by  a 
heavy  mulct.     The  freedom  of  the  forests  favored  originality 
of  thought ;  in  spite  of  legislation,  men  listened  to  the  voice 
within  themselves  as  to  the  highest  authority;  and  Quakers 
continued  to  multiply.     In  September,  1603,  Virginia,  as  if 
resolved  to  hasten  the  colonization  of  North  Carolina,  sharp- 
ened her  laws  against  all  separatists,  punished  their  meetings 
by  heavy  fines,  and  ordered  the  more  affluent  to  pay  the  for- 
feitures of  the  poor.     The  colony  that  should  have  opened  its 
doors  wide  to  all  the  persecuted,  punished  the  ship-master  that 
received  non-conformists  as  passengers,  and  threatened  resident 
disscntci-s  with   banishment.     John  Porter,  the  burgess  for 
Lower  Norfolk,  was  expelled  from  the  assembly,  ''  because  he 
was  well  affected  to  the  Quakers." 
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The  legislature  was  equally  friendly  to  the  power  of  the 
crown.  In  every  colony  where  Puritanism  prevailed,  there 
was  a  uniform  disposition  to  refuse  a  fixed  salary  to  the  royal 
governor.  Virginia,  in  1658,  when  the  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  by  its  own  citizens,  had  voted  a  fixed  salary  for  that 
magistrate ;  but  the  measure,  even  then,  was  so  little  agreeable 
to  the  people  that  its  next  assembly  repealed  the  law.  In 
16G2,  the  royalist  legislature,  by  a  permanent  imposition  on  all 
exported  tobacco,  established  a  perpetual  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  well  paying  the  royal  officers,  who  were  thus  made  inde- 
pende.it  of  colonial  legislation.  From  that  epoch,  the  country 
was  governed  according  to  royal  instructions,  v/hich  did  indeed 
recognise  the  existence  of  colonial  assemblies,  but  offered  no 
guarantee  for  their  continuance.  The  permanent  salary  of  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  increased  by  a  special  grant  from  the 
colonial  legislature,  exceeded  the  whole  annual  expenditure 
of  Connecticut ;  but  Berkeley  was  dissatisfied.  A  thousand 
pounds  a  year  would  not,  he  used  to  s?-  "maintain  the  port 
of  his  place ;  no  government  of  ten  years'  standing  but  has 
thrice  as  much  allowed  him.  But  I  am  supported  by  my 
hopes  that  his  gracious  majesty  will  one  day  consider  me." 

All  branches  of  the  judicial  power  were  appointed,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  by  the  crown.     In  each  county  eight  unpaid 
justices  of  the  peace  were  commissioned  by  the  govern  jr  dur- 
ing his  pleasure.     These  justices  held  monthly  courts  m  their 
respective  counties.     The  governor  himself  and  his  executive 
council  constituted  the  highest  court,  and  had  cognizance  of 
all  classes  of  causes.     Was  an  appeal  made  to  chancery,  it  w^as 
but  for  another  hearing  before  tlie  same  men ;  and  only  a  few 
years  longer  were  appeals  permitted  from  the  governor  and 
council  to  the  assembly.     The  place  of  sheriff  in  each  county 
was  conferred  in  rotation  on  one  of  the  justices  for  that  county. 
The  county  courts,  thus  independent  of  the  people,  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  the  arbitrary  power  of  levying  county 
taxes,  which,  in  their  amount,  usually  exceeded  the  public 
levy.     This  system  proceeded  so  far  that  the  commissioners  of 
themselves  levied  taxes  to  meet  their  own  expenses.     In  like 
manner,  the  self-perpetuating  vestries  made  out  their  lists  of 
tithables,  and  assessed  taxes  without  regard  to  the  consent  of 
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the  parish.     These  private  levies  were  unequal  and  oppressive  • 
were  seldom,  at  is  said  never,  brought  to  audit,  and  wereln 

thHubTe!  ''  '  "'"""^"'^  ^^  "^'^  ^^°  ''"^^'^'^  '^  ^'^^'^^ 
A  ,.noB  of  innovations  gradually  effected  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  system  of  representation.  By  the  members  of  the 
hrst  assembly,  elected  after  the  restoration  for  a  plod  of  two 
years  only,_the  law,  which  limited  the  duration  of  their  elTs' 
lative  service,  and  secured  the  benefits  of  frequent  elections 

Te'i^'T""''''^  "^^'  ^;j'^^'  """-ArogrteTrd 

repealed.  The  pariiament  of  England,  .hosen  on  the  resto- 
rat^n,  was  not  dissolved  for  eighteen  year.;  the  legLIm^ 
of  Vir^nia  showed  its  determination  to  retain  powe!- for  an 
mdefini  e  period  Meantime,  "  the  people,  at  the  usual  places  ' 
of  election,"  could  not  elect  burgesses,  bui  only  present  the  r 
grievances  to  the  adjourned  assembiv. 

The  pay  of  the  burgesses  had  been  defrayed  by  their  re- 
spective counties;  and  was  thus  controlled  by  thefr  constitu- 
r^i.  «f-contmued  legislature,  in  a  law  which  fixed 

both  he  number  and  the  charge  of  the  burgesses,  established 
the  daily  pay  of  its  own  members  who  had  usurped  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  ofiice,  not  less  than  that  of  its  successors,  at  an 
amount  of  tobacco  of  the  value  of  nine  dollars  in  coin.  The 
burden  was  intolerable  in  a  new  country,  where  at  that  time 
one  doUar  was  equal  at  least  to  four  in  the  present  day  Dig- 
content  was  increased  by  the  exemption  of  councillors  from 
the  levies. 

The  freedom  of  elections  was  further  impaired  by  "  Cre 
q'lent  false  returns  "  made  by  the  sheriffs.  Against  the  ^he 
people  had  no  redress,  for  the  sheriffs  were  responsible  neither 
to  them  nor  to  officers  of  their  appointment. 

No  direct  taxes  were  levied  in  those  days  except  on  polls. 
Berkeley,  m  1663,  had  urged  "a  levy  upon  lands,  and  not 
upon  heads.  If  lands  should  be  taxed,  none  but  landhold- 
Z'.  '^"  if ^''^  *^^  legislature,  answered  the  assembly ;  and 
added:  "The  other  freemen,  M'ho  are  the  more  in  number 
may  repine  to  be  bound  to  those  laws  they  have  no  repre- 
sentations to  assent  to  the  making  of.  And  we  are  so  well 
acquamted  with  the  temper  of  the  people  that  we  have  rea- 
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son  to  believe  they  had  rather  pay  their  tax  than  lose  that 
privilege." 

But  the  system  of  universal  suffrage  could  not  permanently 
find  f:ivor  vrith  a  usurping  assembly  which  labored  to  repro- 
duce in  the  new  world  the  inequalities  of  English  legislation. 
It  was  discovered  that  "  the  usual  way  of  chusing  burgesses  by 
the  votes  of  all  freemen  "  produced  "  tumults  and  disturbance," 
and  would  lead  to  the  "  choyce  of  persons  not  fitly  qualified 
for  so  greate  a  trust."  The  restrictions  adopted  in  England 
were  cited  as  a  fit  precedent  for  English  colonies;  and,  in 
1670,  it  was  enacted  that  "  none  but  freeholders  and  house- 
keepers shall  hereafter  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  any 
burgesses."  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  were  dis- 
franchised by  the  act  of  self-constituted  representatives. 

Tlie  unright  holders  of  legislative  power  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion took  care  to  do  notliing  for  the  culture  of  its  people. 
"  The  almost  general  want  of  schools  for  their  children  was  of 
moot  sad  consideration,  most  of  all  bewailed  of  th3  parents 
there."  "  Every  man,"  said  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1661, 
"instructs  his  children  according  to  his  ability;"  a  method 
which  left  the  children  of  the  ignorant  to  hopeless  ignoranco. 
"  The  ministers,"  continued  Sir  William,  "  should  pray  of  tener 
and  preach  less.  But,  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools 
nor  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hundred 
years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels 
against  the  best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both." 

An  assembly  by  its  own  vote  continuing  for  an  indefinite 
period  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  decreeing  to  its 
members  extravagant  and  burdensome  emoluments ;  a  royal 
governor,  whose  salary  was  established  by  a  permanent  system 
of  taxation ;  a  constituency  restricted  and  diminished ;  relig- 
ious liberty  taken  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  won ; 
arbitrarj:  taxation,  in  the  parishes  by  close  vestries,  in  the 
counties  by  uncontrolled  magistrates;  a  hostility  to  popular 
education  and  to  the  press— these  were  the  changes  which,  in 
a  period  of  ten  years,  had  been  wrought  by  a  usurping  gov- 
ernment. 

Meantime,  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  province  were 
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becoming  better  known.     Toward  tlio  end  of  May,  1G70  tlie 
governor  of  Virginia  sent  out  an  exploring  party  to  discover 
the  country  beyond  the  n.ountains,  wliich,  it  was  believed 
would  open  a  way  to  the  South  sea.     Tbo  Blue  liidge  they' 
found  high  and  rocky,  and  thickly  grown  with  wood.     Early 
in  June  they  were  Btopped  by  a  river,  which  they  guessed  to 
be  four  hundred  and  fifty  yardn  wide.     It  was  very  rapid  and 
full  of  rocks,  running,  so  fai  as  they  could  see,  due  north  be- 
ween  the  hills,  "with  banks  in  most  plr  .es,"  according  ^o 
their  computation,  «  one  thousand  yards  high."    Jieyond  the 
river  they  reported  other  hills,  naked  of  wood,  bi^ken  by 
white  chlfs,  which  m  the  morning  were  covered  with  a  thick 
fog.     The  report  of  the  explorers  did  not  destroy  the  confi- 
dence  that  those  mountains  contained  silver  or  gold  nor  that 
there  were  rivers  "  falling  the  other  way  into  the  ocean."    In 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year  the  exploration  of  the  valley  of 
iianawha  was  continued. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  to  Virginia  a  polifcal 
revolution,  reversing,  in  the  interests  of  monarchy,  the  princi- 
ples of  popular  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  course  of  humane 
iegis  ation  on  whicli  she  had  entered  during  the  period  of  the 
republic.    It  seemed  to  have  gained  a  title  to  the  favor  of  the 
:mg  and  yet  they  found  themselves  more  shamelessly  neg- 
lected than  any  one  of  the  more  stubborn  and  less  loyal  colo- 
nies.     Their  rights  and  tlicir  property  were  unscrupulously 
trifled  away  by  the  wantonly  careless  and  disreputable  exer- 
cise of  the  roynl  prerogative.     In  1049,  just  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  during  the  despair  of  the  royalists,  a  patent 
f()r  the  Northern  Neck,  that  is,  for  the  country  between  the 
Kappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  had  been  granted  to  a  com- 
pany  of  cavaliers  as  a  refuge.     About  nine  years  after  the 
restoration,  this  patent  was  surrendered,  that  a  now  one  mi<.ht 
be  issued  to  Lord  Culpepper,  who  had  succeeded  in  acouirhio. 
the  shares  of  all  the  associates.     The  grant  was  extremely  op- 
pressive,  for  it  included  plantations  which  had  long  been  cul- 
tivated     But  the  prodigality  or  the  king  was  not  exhausted, 
io  Lord  Culpepper,  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  most  covet- 
ous men  in  England,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  commission 
for  trade  and  plantations,  and  to  Henry,  earl  of  Arlington  the 
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best-bred  person  at  the  royal  court,  fatlier-in-law  to  the  king's 
sou  by  Lady  Castlemaino,  ever  in  debt  exceedingly,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  tilings  rich,  polite,  and  princely,  he  gave,  in 
1073,  "all  the  dominion  of  land  and  vater  called  Virginia," 
for  the  term  of  thirty-one  years. 

The  usurping  assembly,  composed  in  a  great  part  of  opu- 
lent landholders,  was  roused  by  these  thoughtless  grants ;  and, 
in  September,  1674,  Francis  Moryson,  Thomas  Ludwell,  and 
Eobcrt  Smith,  were  appointed  agents  to  sail  for  England,  and 
enter  on  the  difficult  duty  of  recovering  for  the  king  tlie  su- 
premacy which  ho  had  so  foolishly  dallied  away.  "  We  are 
unwilling,"  said  the  assembly,  "  and  conceive  we  ought  not  to 
submit  to  those  to  whom  his  majesty,  upon  misinformation, 
hath  granted  the  dominion  over  us,  who  do  most  contentedly 
pay  to  his  majesty  more  than  we  have  ourselves  for  our  labor. 
Whilst  wo  labor  for  the  advantage  of  the  crown,  and  do  wish 
we  could  be  yet  more  advantageous  to  the  king  and  nation,  wo 
humbly  request  not  to  be  subjected  to  our  fellow-subjects,  but, 
for  the  future,  to  be  secured  from  our  f eare  of  being  enslaved." 
Berkeley's  commission  as  governor  had  expired ;  the  legislat- 
ure, which  had  already  voted  him  a  special  increase  of  salary, 
and  which  had  continued  itself  in  power  by  his  connivance, 
solicited  his  appointment  as  governor  for  life. 

The  envoys  of  Virginia  were  instructed  to  ask  for  the  col- 
ony the  immunities  of  a  corporation  which  could  resist  further 
encroachments,  and,  according  to  the  forms  of  English  law, 
purchase  of  the  grantees  their  rights  to  the  country.  The 
agents  fulfilled  their  instructions,  and  asserted  the  natural  lib- 
erties of  the  colonists. 

We  arrive  at  the  moment  when  almost  for  the  last  time 
the  old  spirit  of  English  liberty,  such  as  had  been  cherished 
by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Southampton  and  Ferrar,  flashed 
up  in  the  government  of  the  Stuarts.  Among  the  heads 
of  the  charter  which  the  agents  of  Virginia  were  command- 
ed by  their  instructions  to  entreat  of  the  king,  it  was  pro- 
posed "  that  there  should  be  no  tax  or  imposition  laid  on  the 
people  of  Virgiiiia  but  by  their  own  consent,  expressed  by 
their  representatives  in  assembly  as  formerly  provided  by 
many  acts."     "  This,"  wrote  Lord  Coventry,  or  one  who  ex- 
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pressed  his  opinion,  "this  I  judge  absohitely  necessarv  for 
their  well-being,  and  what  in  effect  Magna  Charta  gives ;  and 
besides,  as  they  conceive,  will  secure  them  from  being  subject 
to  a  double  jurisdiction,  viz.,  the  lawes  of  an  English  parlia. 
mont  where  they  liave  noe  representatives."     The  subject  was 
referred  by  an  order  in  council  to  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Francis  Winnington,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general :  and 
in  their  report  of  the  twelfth  of  October,  1675,  they  adopted 
the  clause  in  Its  fullest  extent,  with  no  restriction  except  the 
provision  "  that  the  concession  bee  noe  bar  to  any  imposition 
that  may  bee  laid  by  acts  of  parliament  here,"  that  is,  in  Eng- 

aI^V.^  ''.y°'^™''^^*^'''  ^^""^  «^'"«  f^o'n  that  country" 
A  Whiteliall  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  this  report  was 
submitted  to  the  king  in  council,  who  declared  himself  inclined 
to  give  his  subjects  in  Virginia  all  due  encouragement;  and 
directed  letters-patent  to  be  prepared  confirming  all  things  in 
the  report.     The  charter  was  prepared  as  decreed,  and,  on  the 

Tur".^.    i^/V^^^^' ''  ""''  "^^^^^^  ^y  *J^«  k'"g  in  coun- 
cil   that  the  lord  chancellor  doe  cause  the  said  grant  to  pass 

under  the  great  scale  of  England  accordingly."    In  the  proff 
ress  of  their  suit,  the  agents  of  Virginia  were  thankful  for  the 
support  of  Coventry,  whom  they  extolled  as  one  of  the  worth- 
ies of  men.     They  owned  the  aid  of  Jones  and  Winnington ; 
and  they  had  the  voices  «of  many  great  friends,"  won  by  a 
sense  of  humanity,  or  submitting  to  be  bribed.    But  a  stronger 
influence  was  secretly  and  permanently  embodied  in  favor  of 
a  despotic  administration  of  the  colonies,  with  the  consequent 
chances  of  great  emoluments  to  courtiers.     On  the  thirty-fL-Bt 
of  May  the  king  in  council  reversed  his  decree,  and  ordered 
that     the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  doe  forbeare  put- 
ting  the  great  scale  to  the  patent  concerning  Virginia,  not- 
withstanding the  late  order  of  the  nineteenth  April  last  past  " 
The  irrevocable  decision  against  the  grant  of  a  charter  wa^ 
made  before  the  news  reached  England  of  events  which  in- 
volved the  Ancient  Dominion  in  gloom. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  GREAT  REBELLION   IN   VIRGINIA. 

At  tho  time  when  the  envoys  were  appointed,  Virginia 
was  rocking  with  tlio  griefs  that  grev/  out  of  its  domestic  op- 
pressions.    Tlie  rapid  and  effectual  abridgment  of  its  popular 
liberties,  joined  to  the  uncertain  tenure  of  property  that  fol- 
lowed tho  announcement  of  the  royal  grants,  would   have 
roused  any  nation ;  how  much  more  a  people  like  the  Vir- 
ginians !     The  generation  now  in  existence  were  chiefly  the 
children  of  the  soil,  nurtured  in  the  freedom  of  the  wilder- 
ness.    Of  able-bodied  freemen,  the  number  was  estimated  at 
not  far  from  eight  thousand.     No  newspapers  entered  their 
houses  ;  no  printing-press  furnished  them  a  book.     They  had 
no  recreations  but  such  as  nature  provides  in  her  wilds ;  no 
education  but  such  as  parents  in  the  desert  would  give  their 
offspring.    The  paths  were  bridleways  rather  than  roads ;  and 
the  highway  surveyors  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  keep 
them  clear  of  logs  and  fallen  trees.     There  was  not  an  engi- 
neer in  the  country.     I  doubt  if  there  existed  what  we  should 
call  a  bridge  in  the  whole  dominion.     Visits  were  made  in 
boats  or  on  horseback ;  and  the  Virginian,  travelling  with  his 
pouch  of  tobacco  for  currency,  swam  the  rivers,  where  there 
was  neither  ferry  nor  ford.    Almost  every  planter  was  hit.'  own 
mechanic.    The  houses,  for  tho  most  part  of  but  one  story, 
and  made  of  wood,  often  of  logs,  the  windows  closed  by  shut- 
ters for  want  of  glass,  were  sprinkled  at  great  distances  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chesapeake.     There  was  hardly  such  a  sight 
as  a  cluster  of  three  dwellings.     Jamestown  was  but  a  place 
of  a  state  house,  one  church,  and  eighteen  houses,  occupied  by 
about  a  dozen  families.    Till  very  recently,  the  legislature 
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had  asseinblcd  in  the  hall  of  an  alo-houso.     Virgii)ia  had  nei- 
ther townrt  nor  lawyers.     As  to  Bhij>,,in-,  there  n-ero  as  yet 
no  more  than  two  voeselr,,  and  these  not  above  twenty  tons' 
burden.    A  few  of  the  wealthier  planters  lived  in  braver  state 
at  their  lar-e  plantations,  surrou.uled  by  indented  servants 
and  slaves.    The  inventory  of  Sir  William  lierkeley  mvvo  him 
eeveiity  horses,  as   well  as  lar^^o  flocks  of  sheep.     "Almost 
every  man  lived  within  si^dit  of  a  lovely  river."     The  n-irish 
embraeed  a  tract  which  a  day's  journey  could  not  cross,  so 
that  the  people  met  together  but  onco  on  the  Lord's  Day  and 
sometimes  not  at  all ;  the  church,  rudely  bnilt  in  some  central 
eohtudo,  was  seldom  visited  by  the  more  remote  families,  and 
was  hablo  to  become  inaccessible  by  broken  limbs  from'  for- 
est trees,  or  the  wanton  growth  of  unc^erwood  and  thickets. 
^      Here  was  a  new  form  of  hnman  nature.    A  love  of  freedom 
inchmng  to  anarchy  pervaded  the  country;  loyalty  was  a  fee- 
b.er  passion  than  the  love  of  liberty.     Existence  ''without 
government  "seemed  to  promise  to  «  the  general  mass  "-it 
18  a  genuine  Virginia  sentiment-"  a  greater  degree  of  liappi- 
ness     than  the   tyranny  "of  the   European  governments." 
Men  feared  oppression  more  than  they  feared  disorder.    In 
the  Old  World,  the  peasantry  crowded  together  into  compact 
villages;  the  yeomen  of  Virginia  lived  very  widely  asunder 
rarely  meeting  in  numbers  except  at  the  horse-race  or  tlio 
county  court. 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  which  had  never  been  disci- 
p  ined  to  resistance  by  the  heresies  of  religious  sects,  which 
till  the  restoration,  had  found  the  wilderness  a  safe  protec- 
tion against  tyranny,  and  had  enjoyed  «  a  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence of  a_  government  easy  to  the  people,"  that  the  pressure 
ot  increasing  grievances  excited  open  discontent.  Men  gath- 
ered together  in  the  forests  to  talk  of  their  hardships.  A  col- 
lision between  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  whicli 
misused  the  royal  prerogative  for  their  own  selfish  purposes 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  country 
was  at  liand.  "^ 

In  1674,  on  the  first  spontaneous  movement,  the  men  of 
wealth  and  established  consideration  kept  aloof.  It  was  easily 
suppressed  by  the  calm  advice  "of  some  discreet  persons,"  in 
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whom  tlio  discontented  nad  confidence.  Ye 
out  effect ;  tl'o  county  coiiiinisrtionerrt  were  ordere<l  to  levy  no 
more  ta.\(;a  for  tiieir  own  enioluinents.  lint,  as  tlie  ^Teat  aoUHcs 
continued  utirefonnod,  the  murmurs  were  not  (luieted.  The 
common  peoi)lu  were  rendered  desperato  by  taxes,  which,  be- 
ing levied  on  polJH,  deprived  labor  of  nearly  all  its  earnings. 
To  produce  an  insurrection,  nothing  was  wanting  but  an  ex- 
cuse for  appearing  in  arms. 

The  causes  which  had  driven  the  red  men  of  ?few  England 
to  despair  acted  with  ecpial  force  on  the  natives  of  Virginia. 
The  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations  had  chased  the  Sut 
quehannahs  from  their  abode  at  the  head  of  the  Chesajieako 
to  the  vicinity  of  Piscataway  on  the  Potomac;  and  Mary- 
land  had  terminated  a  war  with  then\  and  their  confederates. 
In  July,  1075,  a  party  of  them,  crossi),';  from  the  Maryland 
to  the  Virginia  shore,  pillaged  a  plantation  whoso  owner  they 
charged  with  having  defrauded  them  in  trade.     They  were 
])arsued,  overtaken,  stripped  of  their  Bj[)oils,  and  beaten  or 
killed.     To  bo  revenged  on  the  i)Ianter,  Indian  warriors  killed 
two  of  his  servants  and  his  son.     A  party  of  thirty  Virginians 
under  Brent  and  Mason  followed  tliem  across  the  river,  and 
killed  a  chief  and  tt;n  of  his  men,  vrhile  the  rest  fled  for  their 
lives.     The  governor  of  Maryland  complained  to  Sir  William 
Berkeley  of  the  violation  of  his  jurisdiction.     Meantime,  the 
Indians,  having  obtained  a  wonderful  skill  ia  the  use  of  lire- 
arms,  built  a  fort  within  the  border  of  Maryland,  and  grew  bold 
and  formidable.     Virginia  and  Maryland  volunteers  joined 
together,  and  for  seven  weeks  besieged  the  fort,  losing  many 
men.    When  five  of  the  chiefs  came  out  to  treat  for  peace,  they 
were  kept  prisoners,  and  at  last  put  to  death.     The  besieged 
made  their  escape  by  night  with  their  wives  ard  children  and 
valuable  goods,  wounding  and  killing  some  of  the  Enghsh  at 
their  going  off.     They  then  spread  themselves  from  the  little 
falls  of  the  Potomac  to  the  falls  of  James  river,  carrying  ter- 
ror to  every  grange  ;  murdering  in  blind  fury,  till  their  pas- 
sions were  glutted ;  killing  at  one  time  thirty-six  persons;  and 
then  escaping  to  the  woods. 

When  this  intelligence  was  received,  a  competent  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Chicheley, 
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was  ordered  to  pursue  the  murderers,  with  full  power  to 
make  puace  or  war.    But  no  soouer  were  the  men  in  readiness 
to  march  than  Berkeley,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  very 
lucrative  Indian  trade,  suddenly  recalled  th.  commission,  dis- 
banded the  men,  and,  referring  the  matter  to  the  next  assem- 
bly, left  the  frontier  defenceless.     As  a  consequence,  the 
country  was  laid  waste ;  one  parish  in  Rappahannock  county, 
which,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1676,  consisted  of 
seventy-one  plantatic  ns,  was,  within  the  next  seventeen  days 
reduced  to  eleven.     In  the  twelve  months  preceding  March 
of  that  year,  "three  hundred  Christian  persons"  of  Virginia 
were  murdered  by  the  red  men.    The  assembly,  when  it  came 
together,  did  nothing  to  prevent  these  massacres  but  to  order 
forts  to  be  built  on  the  heads  of  rivers  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  country.     The  measure  was  universally  disliked,  as  one 
attended  by  great  expense,  and  bringing  no  security ;  for,  by 
help  of  th3  thick  woods,  swamps,  and  other  covert,  the  Indians 
could  pass  any  fort  at  their  pleasure,  and  their  murders,  ra- 
pmes,  and  outrages  became  the  more  barbarous,  fierce, 'and 
frequent.     Many  remote  plantations  were   deserted   or  de- 
stroyed.   Death  ranged  the  land  under  the  hideous  forms  of 
savage  cruelty. 

The  people,  who  believed  the  system  of  forts  to  be  "  a  jug- 
gle of  the  grandees  to  engross  all  tlie  tobacco,"  the  Virginia 
currency,  "into  their  own  hands,"  asked  leave  at  their  own 
charge  to  go  out  against  the  Indians  unde    any  commander 
whom  th.e  governor  would  appoint.    Instead  of  grantino-  their 
request,  he  forbade,  by  proclamation,  under  a  heavy  penalty 
the  like  petitioning  in  the  future,  and  even  gave  orders  to 
the  garrisons  of  the  forts  to  undertake  nothing  against  the 
enemy  without  first  making  a  report  to  him  and  receiving  his 
special  orders.     The  refusnl  confirmed  the  jealousy  that  he 
was  swayed  by  avarice,  for,  after  prohibiting  by  proclamation 
all  trade  with  the  Indicins,  they  complained  that  he  privately 
gave  commissions  to  his  friends  to  truck  with  them ;  and  that 
these  persons  furnished  them  with  more  powder  and  shot  than 
were  m  the  hands  of  the  planters. 

The  governor  received  news   that   formidable  bodies  of 
red  men  were  coming  down  tlie  James  river,  and  v/cre  al- 
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ready  within  about  fifty  miles  of  the  plantations;  yet,  swayed 
by  the  interests  of  himself  and  colonial  courtiers,  he  still  refused 
to  commission  any  one  to  resist  them.     The  people  of  Charles 
City  county,  therefore,  exercising  the  natural  right  of  self- 
defence,  with  the  silent  assent  of  the  magistrates,  beat  up  for 
voluntP3rs,  who,  as  they  assembled,  wanted  nothing  but  a 
leader.     It  happened  that  Nathaniel  Bacon  had  arrived  in 
that  part  of  the  world  about  fourteen  months  before.     He 
was  of  an  ancient  family  and  an  only  son.     Bom  during  the 
contests  between  the  parliament  and  Charles  I.,  nursed  amidst 
the  struggles  of  the  democratic  revolution,  he  had  studied  in 
the  inns  of  court,  and  had  travelled  widely  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.    When  about  three-and-thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  see  the  New  World,  and  came  over  to 
Virginia  with  a  large  capital.     His  birth,  his  culture,  and  his 
fortune  obtained  for  him,  immediately  on  his  ai-rival,  a  seat  in 
the  council ;  and  this  honor  raised  his  consideration  with  the 
people.    In  person  he  was  tall  but  slender,  of  a  pensive  cast 
of  features,  inclined  to  silence,  discreet  in  speech,  and  not 
given^  to  sudden  replies ;  of  a  pleasing  address  and  a  com- 
manding power  of  elocution.     Discoursing  with  two  Virgin- 
ians on  the  sadness  of  the  times,  the  danger  from  the  Susque- 
hannahs,  by  whom,  among  others,  his  overseer  had  been  mur- 
dered on  his  i^lantation,  near  where  the  city  of  Richmond  now 
towera  above  iiood  and  vale,  they  persuaded  him  to  go  over 
and  see  the  volunteers  collected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ji-^nes  river.     As  he  came  among  them,  of  a  sudden,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  on  his  part,  they  all  with  one  voice 
shouted,  "A  Bacon!  a  Bacon!''  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
become  their  chief.     His  consent  cheered  and  animated  them, 
for  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  great  friend  and  preserver  of 
the  country.    On  his  side,  he  set  forth  his  purpose  not  only  to 
destroy  the  common  enemy,  but  to  recover  their  liberties  and 
to  obtain  the  redress  of  rnjust  taxes  and  laws.     The  volun- 
teers severally  wrote  their  names  in  a  round-robin,  and  took 
an  oath  to  stick  last  to  one  another  and  to  him.     The  county 
of  New  Kent  was  ripe  to  take  part  with  them. 

Berkeley  M'ould  grant  no  permission  to  them  to  rise  and 
protect  themselves.     Then  followed  just  indignation  at  mis- 
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silent  entreaties ;  and,  as  soon  as  JJacon  liad  three  hundred 
men  in  arms,  lie  led  them  against  tlio  Indians.  At  the  same 
time,  his  abilities  gave  the  ascendency  to  the  i)rinciples  which 
he  espoused. 

Moderation  on  the  part  of  the  governmeiit  would  have 
restored  peace.  Sober  men  in  Virginia  were  of  opinion  that 
a  few  concessions— the  secure  possession  of  land,  the  liberties 
of  free-born  subjects  of  England,  a  diminution  of  the  public 
expenses,  a  tax  on  real  estate  rather  than  on  polls  alone— 
would  have  quieted  the  colony.  But  hardly  had  Bacon  begun 
his  march,  when  Berkeley,  yielding  to  the  instigations  of  a 
very  small  number  of  a  selfish  faction,  proclainied  him  and 
his  followers  rebels,  and  levied  troops  to  pursue  them.  As  a 
consequence,  a  new  insui-rection  compelled  the  governor  to 
return  to  Jamestown.  The  lower  counties  had  risen  in  arms, 
and  demanded  the  "  immediate  dissolution  "  of  the  old  assem- 
bly, to  which  they  ascribed  their  griefs. 

With  the  mass  of  the  people  against  him,  the  testy  cavalier 
was  constrained  to  yield.  The  self-continued  assembly,  which 
had  become  hateful  by  its  long  usurpation,  the  scliishness  of 
its  members,  and  its  subversion  of  popular  freedom,  was  dis- 
solved ;  writs  for  a  new  election  were  issued ;  and  Bacon, 
returning  in  triumph  from  his  Indian  warfare,  Avas  unani- 
mously elected  a  burgess  from  Henrico  county. 

In  the  choice  of  this  assembly,  which  went  by  tlie  name 
of  Bacon,  the  late  disfranchisement  of  freemen  was  little 
regarded.  A  majority  of  the  members  returned  were  "  much 
infected "  with  the  principles  of  Bacon  ;  and  their  speaker, 
Thomas  Godwin,  was  notoriously  a  friend  to  all  "the  rebellion 
and  treason  which  distracted  Virginia."  In  tlie  midst  of  con- 
tradictory testimony  on  their  character,  the  acts  of  the  assem- 
bly in  June  must  be  taken  as  paramount  authority  on  the 
purposes  of  "the  Grand  Rebellion  in  Virginia." 

The  late  expenditures  of  public  money  had  not  been  ac- 
counted for.  High  debates  arose  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
indigent,  who  were  oppressed  by  taxes  alike  uncfjual  and 
exorbitant.  The  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  was  sus- 
pended. A  compromise  with  the  insurgents  was  effected ;  on 
the  one  hand,  Bacon  acknowledged  his  error  in  actin^'  witli- 
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out  a  commission,  and  the  assemblies  of  disaffected  persons 
were  censured  as  acts  of  mutiny  and  rebellion  ;  on  the  other, 
he  was  restored  to  favor,  readmitted  into  the  council,  and 
promised  a  commission  as  general,  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  who  made  the  town  ring  with  their  joyous 
acclamations  at  the  appointment  of  "the  darling  of  their 
hopes"  to  be  the  defender  of  Virginia.  The  church  aris- 
tocracy was  broken  up  by  limiting  the  terra  of  office  of  the 
vestrymen  to  three  years,  and  reviving  the  election  of  them 
by  the  freesnen  of  each  parish.  The  elective  franchise  was 
restored  to  the  freemen  whom  the  previous  assembly  had  dis- 
franchised ;  and,  as  "  false  returns  of  sheriffs  had  endangered 
the  peace,"  the  purity  of  elections  was  guarded  by  wholesome 
penalties.  The  arbitrary  annual  assessments,  hitherto  made 
by  county  magistrates,  irresponsible  to  the  people,  were  pro- 
hibited ;  the  Virginians  insisted  on  the  exclusive  right  of  tax- 
ing themselves,  and  made  provision  for  the  county  levy  by  the 
vote  of  their  owia  representatives.  The  fees  of  the  governor, 
in  cases  of  probate  and  administration,  were  curtailed ;  the 
unequal  immunities  of  councillors  were  abrogated ;  the  sale  c* 
wines  and  ardent  spirits  was  abso'.utely  prohibited ;  two  of  the 
magistrates,  notorious  for  raismg  county  taxes  for  their  pri- 
vate gains,  were  disfranchised ;  and  finally,  that  there  might 
be  no  room  for  future  reproacli  or  discord,  all  past  derelictions 
were  covered  by  a  general  amnesty. 

The  measures  of  the  assembly  were  not  willingly  conceded 
by  Berkeley,  who  refused  to  sign  the  commission  that  had 
been  promised.  Fearing  treachery,  Bacon  secretly  withdrew, 
to  recount  his  wrongs  to  the  people ;  and  in  a  few  days  he 
reappeared  in  the  city  at  the  head  of  nearly  five  hundi-ed 
armed  men,  whom  he  paraded  in  front  of  the  state  house. 
The  governor,  rising  from  the  chair  of  judicature,  came  down 
to  him,  and  told  him  to  his  face,  and  before  all  his  men,  that 
he  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  should  have  no  conmiission  ; 
and,  uncovering  his  naked  bosom,  required  that  some  of  the 
men  might  shoot  him,  before  ever  he  would  be  drawn  to  sign 
or  consent  to  a  commission  for  such  a  rebel.  "  jSTo,"  continued 
Berkeley,  "let  us  first  try  and  end  the  difference  singly  be- 
tween ourselves,"  and  offered  to  measure  swords  with  him. 
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To  tho  challenge  Eacon  gave  only  this  answer:  "Sir,  I  came 
not  nor  intend  to  Imrt  a  hair  of  your  head,  and,  for  your 
sword,  your  honor  may  please  to  put  it  up ;  it  sliall  rust  in  the 
Hcabbard  before  ever  I  shall  desire  you  to  draw  it.     I  come 
for  a  comuiission  against  the  heathen,  who  daily  inhumanly 
murder  us,  and  spill  our  brethren's  blood,  and  no  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  it."    When  passion  had  subsided,  Berkeley  yielded 
Ihe  comunssion  was  issued;  the  governor  united  with  the 
burgesses  and  council  in  transmitting  to  England  warm  com- 
mendations of  the  zeal,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  Bacon,  and 
the  ameliorating  legislation  of  the  assembly  Avas  ratified.    That 
better  legislation  was  completed,  according  to  the  new  style  of 
computation,  on  the  fourtli  day  of  July,  167G,  just  one  hun- 
dred years,  to  a  day,  before  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
adopting  tho  declaration  framed  by  a  statesman  of  Yir-inia' 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  race.  °       ' 

A  momentary  joy  pervaded  the  colony.     Encouraged  bv 
the  active  energy  of  their  general,  men  scoured  the  forests  and 
the  swamps,  wherever  an  Indian  ambush  could  lie  concealed 
tliough  not  withont  incurring  the  censure  of  failing  to  spare 
friendly  tribes      But  just  as  the  army,  which  he  had  collected 
at  the  falls  of  James  river,  was  preparing  to  march  against  the 
savages,  the  governor  violate.l  the  amnesty.      Repairing  to 
(^loucester  county,  the  most  populous  and  most  loyal  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  summoned  a  convention  of  its  inhabitants.     Witli 
great  unanimity  "tlie  whole  convention"  disrelished  his  pro- 
posals, and  saw  in  the  object  of  his  hatred  the  defender  of 
their  com 'rymen;  but  against  the  advice  of  the  most  loyal 
county  i,i  V  irginia,  and  against  his  own  unqualified  ])ledo-es  to 
the  colonial  assembly  which  he  might  have  dissolved,  the'petu- 
lant  governor  once  more  declared  Bacon  and  his  men  rebels 
andjraitors,  and  endeavored  to  raise  forces  to  go  and  surprise 

The  news  was  conveyed  to  the  camp  by  Drummond,  the 
former  govei-nor  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  by  Kichard  Lawrence, 
a  pupil  of  Oxford,  distinguished  for  learning  and  sobriety,  a 
man  of  reflection  and  energy.  "It  vexes  me  to  the  heart," 
Baid  Bacon,  "that,  while  I  am  hunting  the  wolves  and  tigers 
that  destroy  our  lambs,  I  should  myself  be  pursued  as  a  savage. 
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Shall  persons  wholly  devoted  to  their  king  and  country — men 
hazarding  their  lives  against  the  public  enemy — deserve  the 
appellation  of  rebels  and  traitors  ?  The  whole  country  is  wit- 
ness to  our  peaceable  behavior.  But  those  in  authority,  how 
have  they  obtained  their  estates  ?  Have  they  not  devoured 
the  common  treasury  "i  What  arts,  what  sciences,  what  schools 
of  learning,  have  they  promoted  ?  I  appeal  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  where  the  cause  of  the  people  will  be  heard  im- 
partially." 

Eacon  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  suprem- 
acy, and  his  soldiers  freely  complied  with  his  wish  that  they 
should  do  the  like.  He  now  caused  the  drums  to  beat  and 
trumpets  to  sound  for  calling  his  men  together.  Appealing 
to  their  consciences  as  the  best  witnesses  of  their  right  inten- 
tions, he  proposed  to  descend  the  river  and  demand  why  the 
governor  and  his  few  friends  should  betray  the  lives  of  the 
troops  whom  they  themselves  had  levied  to  preserve  them 
against  the  fury  of  the  heathen.  To  this  they  all  cried: 
"  Amen.  We  are  ready."  So  by  this  fatal  recall,  the  troops, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  marching  out  against  the  Indians, 
turned  their  swords  to  their  own  defence.  The  great  industry 
and  endeavors  of  the  governor  to  raise  a  force  against  Bacon 
were  in  vain.  His  interest  proved  so  weak  and  his  friends  so 
few  that  he  grew  sick  of  the  essay,  and,  "  with  very  grief  and 
sadness  of  spirit  for  so  bad  success,  fainted  away  on  horseback 
in"  their  presence.  Hearing  of  Bacon's  approach  to  Glouces- 
ter, he  fled  to  Accomack. 

The  iield  being  his  own,  Bacon  led  his  men  to  Middle 
Plantation,  now  Williamsburg,  "  the  very  heart  and  center  of 
the  country,"  and  there  he  established  his  quarters.  The 
condition  of  himself  and  his  followers  was  become  critical. 
Drummond  advised  that  Berkeley  should  be  deposed,  and  Sir 
Henry  Chicheley  substituted  as  governor.  The  counsel  was 
disliked.  "  Do  not  make  so  strange  of  it,"  said  Drummond ; 
"  for  I  can  show,  from  ancient  records,  that  such  things  have 
been  done  in  Virginia."  Besides,  the  period  of  ten  years,  for 
M'hich  Berkeley  was  appointed,  had  already  expired.  After 
much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  retreat  of  the  governor 
should  be  taken  for  an  abdication ;  and  Bacon,  who  had  been 
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a  memter  of  the  council,  ,vith  fonr  of  Im  colkai^res,  eent 
forth  a  proclamation  "inviting  tl.o  gontleraen  of  Vimnia  to 
come  in  and  consnit  with  hi™  for  the  present  settlement  of 
h,Y„ajest/s  distracted  colony,  to  preserve  its  fntnre  peace 
and  to  advance  the  dteetnal  prosecuting  of  the  Indian  Zi'°' 
Ihe  discontent  increased  thronghout  the  province,  when 
after  a  year's  patience  nnder  accnmulated  oppressions    tl 
envoys  of  the  colonies,  themselves  hy  their  1  eavy  e.p  „s  s 
anew  burden,  reported  no  hope  of  a  oliarter  or  i,y  r  redy 
of  their  grievances  from  England.    The  call  to  Virginia  wis 

calan  1  y.    Her  most  eminent  men  came  together  at  Middle 
I  lantation.    Bacon  excelled  tliem  all  in  argument ;  tlie  puWie 
mid  was  swayed  by  his  judgment,  and  an  oath  .L  taken  by 
he  whole  convention  to  support  him  .against  the  Indians,  and 
f  possible  to  prevent  a  civil  war;  shonld  the  govenio  per! 
severe  in  his  obstoiate  self-will,  to  protect  him  Igainst  ev^y 
armed  force  ;  and  even  if  troops  should  arrive  from  Enn-lmd 
to  resist  them,  till  an  appeal  could  reach  the  hingin^e^' 
Copies  of  this  oath  were  sent  to  the  counties  of  Virginia;  Id 
by  the  magistrates,  and  others  of  the  respective  precincts  i^ 
was  administered  to  the  people,  "  none,  or  very  few!  ref  "s"  g," 

'^tL  child  tft'T"  f,'"'""™  ^''•™'' ""  «'*'--■"• 

Tlie  child  that  IS  unborn,"  said  Sarah  Dnimmond,  "a  noto- 
rious and  wicked  rebel,"  "shall  have  cause  to  reioi  •»  fir  t  "e 
good  th.at  will  come  by  the  rising  of  the  counti,-?"    °4  oSd 
we  overcome  the  governor,"  s.aid  Palph  Weldinge,  "we  must 
e.xpect  a  greater  power  from  England,  that  would  certiinlTbe 
ourrnm        Sarah  Drummond  remembered  that  England  was 
divided  into  hostile  factions  for  the  Duke  of  Toii-andUe 
Duke  of  Monmouth.    Taking  from  the  ground  a  small  stick 
she  broke  It  in  twain,  adding :  "  I  fear  the  power  of  En<,ll°„ 
no  more  than  a  broken  straw."    Belief  frl  the  hated  n.av 
Ration  ae  s  seemed  certain.    Now  "we  can  build  ship,  "    t 
™  urged,  "and,  like  New  England,  trade  to  any  pari  Tf  the 

,.=/?i"f '1  i;.,','."  ™'>"™''y  oi  tte  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
assenabled  at  Wi  liamsbnrg,  and  of  the  people  in  their  several 
counties,  Bacon  led  his  troop,  against  the  savages.    Meaimm^ 
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Sir  William  Berkeley  collected  in  Accomack  a  crowd  of  base 
and  cowardly  followers,  allured  by  the  passion  for  plundering?; 
promising  freedom  to  the  servants  and  slaves  of  the  insurgents, 
if  they  would  rally  under  his  banner.  The  English  vessels  in 
the  harbors  joined  his  side.  With  a  fleet  of  five  ships  and  ten 
sloops,  attended  by  a  rabble  of  hirelings,  the  cavalier  sailed 
for  Jamestown,  where  he  landed  without  opposition.  Enter- 
ing the  town,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  returning  thanks  to  God 
for  his  safe  arrival ;  and  again  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  party 
traitors  and  rebels. 

The  cry  resounded  through  the  forests  for  "  the  country, 
men "  to  come  down.  "  Speed,"  it  was  said,  "  or  we  shall 
all  be  made  slaves— man,  woman,  and  child."  "  Your  sword," 
said  Drummond  to  Lawrence,  "  is  your  commission,  and  mine 
too ;  the  sword  nmst  end  it ; "  and  both  prepared  for  resist- 
ance. 

Having  returned  from  a  successful  expedition  and  dis- 
banded his  troops,  Bacon  had  retained  but  a  small  body  of 
men  when  the  tidings  of  the  armed  occupation  of  Jamestown 
sur[-)rised  him  in  his  retirement.  His  eloquence  inspired  his 
few  followers  with  courage.  "  > .  ith  marvellous  celerity  "  they 
hastened  toward  their  enemy.  On  the  way  they  secured  as 
hostages  the  wives  of  royalists  who  were  with  Berkeley. 
They  soon  appeared  under  arms  before  the  town,  sounded  de- 
fiance, and,  under  the  mild  light  of  a  September  moon,  threw 
up  a  rude  intrenchment.  Bacon,  who  valued  his  friends  too 
much  to  risk  the  life  of  one  of  them  without  necessity,  could 
with  difliiculty  hold  them  back  from  storming  the  place. 

The  followers  of  Berkeley  were  too  cowardly  to  succeed 
in  a  sally,  and  made  excuses  to  desert.  :N'o  considerable  serv- 
ice was  done,  except  by  the  seamen.  What  availed  the  pas- 
sionate fury  and  desperate  courage  of  a  brave,  irascible  old 
man  ?  Unable  to  hold  his  position,  from  the  cow^-irdiee  of  his 
men,  he  retreated  from  the  town  by  night. 

On  the  morning  after  the  retreat,  Bacon  entered  the  little 
capital  of  Virginia.  There  lay  the  ashes  of  Gosnold ;  there 
the  gallant  Smith  had  told  the  tale  of  liis  adventures ;  there 
Pocahontas  had  sported  in  the  simplicity  of  innoconcn.  For 
nearly  seventy  years  it  had  been  the  abode  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
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As  it  was  well  fortified,  a  council  of  war  resolved  to  bum 
the  only  town  in  Virginia,  that  it  might  not  afford  shelter  for 
an  enemy.    When  the  shades  of  night  descended,  and  the  rec- 
ords  of  the  colony  had  been  removed   by  Urummond  to  a 
place  of  safety,  the  village  was  set  on  fire.     Two  of  the  best 
houses  belonged  to  Lawrence  and  Drummond;  each  of  them 
withlus  own  hand,  kindled  the  flames  that  were  to  lay  his 
dwelhng  m  ashes.     The  little  church,  the  oldest  in  the  domin.. 
ion  the  newly  erected  statehouse,  were  consumed.     The  ruins 
of  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  memorials  in  the  adjacent 
graveyard,  still  mark  the  peninsula  of  Jamestown 

The  burning  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  unwar- 
ranted ;  It  may  have  been  the  rash  counsel  of  despair.     Tt  ia 
chiefly  this  deed  that  suspends  judgment  On  the  character  of 
he  insurrection.    Leaving  the  smoking  niins,  Bacon  hastened 
to  meet  the  royalists  from  the  Kappahannock.    No  engage- 
ment ensued ;  the  troops  in  a  body  joined  the  patriot  pariy  ; 
and  Brant,  their  leader,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  insur- 
gents.    Even  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  gave  pledo-es  of 
adhesion.     Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  bay,  aud^revo- 
iutionize  the  eastern  shore. 

During  the  siege  of  Jamestown,  the  insurgent  army  had 
been  exposed  to  the  dews  and  night  air  of  tlie  lowlands 
Lacon  suddenly  sickened,  struggled  vainly  with  a  most  maliir- 
nant  disease,  and  on  the  first  day  of  October  died.     Seldom 
has  a  political  leader  been   more  honored   by  his   friends 
Who  IS  there  now,"  said  they,  "to  plead  our  cause?    IJis 
eloquence  could  animate  the  coldest  hearts ;  his  pen  and  sword 
alike  compelled  the  admiration  of  his  foes,  and  it  was  but 
their  own  guilt  that  styled  him  a  criminal.     IL's  name  must 
bleed  for  a  season ;  but  M'hen  time  shall  bring  to  Virmnia 
truth  crowned  with  freedom  and  safe  against  danger,  poster- 
ity shall  sound  his  praises." 

The  death  of  Bacon  left  his  party  without  a  head  A 
series  of  petty  insurrections  followed  ;  but  in  Hubert  Bever- 
ley the  royalists  found  an  agent  superior  to  any  of  the  remain- 
ing insurgents.  The  ships  in  the  river,  including  one  which  had 
been  recovered  from  ^he  party  of  Bacon,  were  at  his  disposal, 
and  a  warfare  in  detail  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  -ovemor 
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Thomas  Hansford,  a  -ntive  Virginian,  was  tlio  first  par- 
tisan leader  whom  Beverley  surprised.  Young,  gay,  and  gal- 
lant, impatient  of  restraint,  keenly  sensitive  to  honor,  "a 
valiant  stout  man  and  a  most  resolved  rebel,"  he  dirdained  to 
shrink  from  the  malice  of  destiny,  and  Berkeley  condemned 
him  to  be  hanged.  Neither  at  his  trial  nor  afterward  did  he 
show  any  diminution  of  fortitude.  He  demanded  no  favor, 
but  that  "  lie  might  be  shot  like  a  soldier,  and  not  hanged  like 
a  dog."  "  You  die,"  it  was  answered,  "  not  as  a  soldier,  but 
as  a  rebel."  During  the  short  respite  after  sentence,  ho  re- 
viewed his  life,  and  expressed  penitence  for  every  sin.  "What 
was  charged  on  him  as  rebellion,  he  denied  to  have  been  a 
sin.  "  Take  notice,"  said  he,  as  he  came  to  the  gibbet,  "  I  die 
a  loyal  subject  and  a  lover  of  my  country."  That  country 
was  Virginia. 

Having  the  advantage  of  naval  superiority,  a  party  of 
royalists  entered  Y'ork  river,  and  surprised  the  troops  that 
were  led  by  Edmund  Cheesman  and  Thomas  Wilford.  The 
Litter,  a  younger  son  of  a  royalist  knight,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  wars  for  Charles  I.,  a  truly  brave  man,  and  now  by  his 
industry  a  successful  emigrant,  lost  an  eye  in  the  skirmish. 
"  Were  I  stark  blind,"  said  he,  « the  governor  would  afford 
me  a  guide  to  the  gallows."  When  Cheesman  was  arraigned 
for  trial,  Berkeley  demanded:  "Why  did  you  engage  in 
Bacon's  designs  ? "  Before  the  prisoner  could  frame  an  an- 
swer, his  young  wife  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  under  her 
influence,  and  falling  on  her  knees  said :  "  My  provocations 
made  my  husband  join  in  the  cause  for  which  Bacon  con- 
tended ;  but  for  me,  he  had  never  done  what  he  has  done ;  let 
me  bear  the  punishment ;  but  let  my  husband  be  pardoned." 
She  spoke  truth ;  but  the  governor  answered  her  only  with 
insult. 

Offended  pride  is  merciless ;  it  remembers  a  former  affront 
as  proof  of  weakness,  and  seeks  to  restore  self-esteem  by  a 
flagrant  exercise  of  recovered  power.  No  sentiment  of  clem- 
ency was  tolerated.  From  fear  that  a  jury  would  bring  in 
verdicts  of  aquittal,  men  were  hurried  to  death  from  courts- 
martial.  "  Y^'ou  are  very  welcome,"  exulted  Berkeley,  with  a 
low  bow,  on  meeting  William  Drummond,  as  his  prisoner ;  "  i 
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am  more  glad  to  soo  you  than  any  man  in  Virginia;  you  shall 
bo  iiangcc:  in  half  an  hour."     The  patriut,  on  the  twentieth 
of  .laniiary,  1077,  avowing  tho  part  ho  had  acte<l,  was  con- 
demned at  one  o'clock  and  hanged  at  four.     His  children  and 
wife  wore  driven  from  their  home,  to  depend  on  tiie  charity 
of  the  [)]anters.     When  it  was  deemed  safe  to  roKort  to  tho 
civil  tribunal,  the  judges  proceeded  with  tho  virulence  of  ac- 
cusers.   A  panic  i)aralyzed  the  jurieo.     Of  those  put  on  tri.d, 
none  escaped  being  convicted  and  sent  to  tho  gallows.     In 
defiance  of  remonstrance^,  executions  contiimed  for  ten  days, 
till  twenty-two  had  been  iianged.     Three  others  had  died  of 
cnielty  in  prison  ;  three  moi-o  had  lied  before  tri;d ;  two  had 
escaped  after  conviction.      "  The  old   foul,"  said   the  kind- 
hearted  Charles  II.,  with  truth,  "  has  taken  away  more  lives 
in  that  naked  country  than  I  for  tho  murder  of  my  father." 
And   in  a  public  proclamation  he  censured  the  conduct  of 
Berkeley,  as  contrary  to  his  commands  and  derogatory  to  his 
clemency.     Nor  is  it  certain  Avlien  the  carnage  Avould  have 
ended,  had  not  the  assend^ly  in  February  voted  an  address, 
"that  the  governor  would  spill  no  more  blood."     "J  lad  we 
let  him  alone,  he  would  have  hanged  half  the  country,"  said 
the  member  from  Xorthampton  to  his  colleague  from  Staf- 
ford.    Berkeley  was  as  rapacious  as  cruel,  amassing  property 
by  penalties  and  confiscations.    The  king  j)romptly  superseded 
him  by  a  special  commission  to  a  lieutenant-governor  ;  hut  ho 
pleaded  his  higher  authority  as  governor,  and  refused  to  give 
way.     When  the  fair-minded  royal  commissioners  of  inquiry 
visited  him,  ho  S'  ught  out  the  hangman  of  the  colony  to  drive 
them  from  his  home  to  their  boat  in  the  river ;  so  that  they 
chose  to  go  on  foot  to  tho  landing-place.     Most  peremptory 
orders   arrived  for  his  removal.     Guns  were  fired  and  bon- 
fires kindled  at  his  departure.     Public  opinion  in  England 
censured  his  conduct  with  equal  severity ;  and  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  in  Virginia  was  fatal  to  his  reputation. 
He  died  soon  after  he  reached  Enjrland. 

The  memory  of  those  who  have  been  wruiiged  is  always 
pursued  by  the  ungenerous.  England,  ambitious  of  absolute 
colonial  supremacy,  could  not  render  justice  to  the  principles 
by  which  Bacon  was  swayed.     No  printing-preas  was  allowed 
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in  Virj^'i^ia.  To  speak  ill  of  Dcrkok-y  or  liis  friuiulH  was  pun- 
ished hy  wliippin<,'  or  a  ilnc;  to  npeak  or  wrlto  or  puhliHJi  any- 
tiiinn;,  in  favor  of  the  rebols  or  tho  robollion,  was  matlo  a  hi<,'li 
iiiiBdunicanor ;  if  t]iri(!o  rcpeiitod,  was  cvidenoo  of  treason. 
Every  accurate  account  of  the  insurroction  remained  in  numu- 
script  till  the  present  century. 

On  this  occasion  En<,dish  troops  wore  first  introduced  into 
tlio  En<,disli  colonies  in  America.  After  three  years,  they  were 
disbanded,  and  mingled  with  the  people. 

The  results  of  Bacon's  rel>elliou  were  disastrous  for  Vir- 
ginia. ]Ier  form  of  government  was  defined  by  royal  instruc- 
tions that  had  been  addressed  to  Berkeley.  Assemblies  were 
required  to  bo  called  but  once  in  two  years,  and  to  sit  but 
fourteen  days,  unless  for  special  reasons.  "You  shall  take 
care,"  said  the  king,  "  that  the  members  of  assembly  be  elected 
only  by  fi-eeholders."  In  conformity  with  these  instructions, 
all  the  acts  of  Bacon's  assembly,  except  perhaps  one  whicli 
pemiitted  the  enslaving  of  Indians  and  which  was  confirmed 
and  renewed,  were  absolutely  repealed,  and  the  former  griev- 
ances immediately  returned.  The  private  levies,  unequal  and 
burdensome,  were  managed  by  men  who  combined  to  defraud ; 
the  public  revenues  were  often  misapplied ;  each  churcli  was 
again  subjected  to  a  self-perpetuating  vestry.  Taxes  contin- 
ued to  be  levied  by  the  poll.  The  commissioners  sent  by  the 
king  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Virginia  allowed  every 
district  to  present  its  afflictions,  but  every  measure  of  reform 
•was  made  void,  and  every  aristocratic  feature  that  had  been 
introduced  into  tho  constitution  was  perpetuated. 

In  August,  1077,  about  two  years  after  Virginia  had  been 
granted  to  Arlington  and  Culpepper,  the  latter  obtained  an 
appointment  as  its  governor  for  life,  atid  was  proclaimed 
soon  after  Berkeley's  departure.  The  Ancient  Dominion  was 
changed  into  a  proprietary  government,  and  the  administra- 
tion surrendered,  as  it  were,  to  one  of  the  proprietaries,  who 
at  the  same  time  was  sole  possessor  of  the  neck  between  the 
Ilappahannock  and  the  Potomac.  Culjieppcr  was  disposed  to 
regard  his  office  as  a  sinecure,  but  the  king  chid  him  for  re- 
maining in  England  ;  and,  early  in  1G80,  he  made  Ins  appear- 
ance in  his  province.     Ills  jjlace  and  his  patents  he  valued 
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only  jw  proporty.  (/Ic.tliod  by  tlio  royal  clojiicncy  with  power 
to  bury  past  eontosts,  bo  pcrverti'd  the  otHco  of  buiiaiiity  into 
11  iMcans  of  enri('biri<?  bhiiHclf  ami  innri'UHiiij,'  bin  autbority. 
Vet  (^ilpepju'r  waw  not  nini^'nlar  in  bin  HoIllrtbnertH.  As  tlio 
Britisb  nierebant  eiiiiiniHl  tbiMuonupoly  of  tbo  cotnniurco  of 
tlio  folonies,  aw  tbo  MritiHb  niannfactiiror  vali-ed  tbein  only  aH 
a  market  for  IiIh  ^'oods,  so  UritiHb  eourtiorH  looked  to  ])atron- 
ii<j:o  in  America  for  profit  to  tbemselvcs,  or  provision  for  tlicir 
de]U'nil('nts. 

lIavin^^  in  May,  taken  tlie  oatb  of  office  at  Jamestown  and 
or^'anized  a  eouneil  of  members  friendly  to  prero^ativo,  tbo 
wilful  followers  of  Macon  were  disfrancbised.  To  an  assond)ly 
convened  in  June,  tbreo  acts,  frnmed  in  England  and  con- 
firmed in  advance  by  tbo  f^'roat  P(!al,  were  proposed  for  accept- 
ance. Tbo  iirst  was  of  indemnity  and  oblivion— less  clement 
tban  bad  been  boped,  yet  delinitive,  and  tbereforo  welcome. 
Tbo  8ec(m(l  witbdrcw  from  tbo  assembly  tbo  ])ower  of  natural- 
ization, and  declared  it  a  prero<:fative  of  tbo  fi^overnor.  And 
tbc  tliird,  still  more  {grievous  to  colonial  liberty,  and  eo  bateful 
to  Virginians  tbat  it  was  carried  only  from  bopo  of  pardon  for 
tbo  rebellion,  autborized  a  perpetual  ex])()rt  duty  of  two  sbil- 
lin^-s  a  bop^sbead  on  tobacco,  and  granted  tbo  proceeds  to  tbo 
king  for  tbo  sup;)ort  of  government.  Tbo  royal  revenue  tlius 
provided  was  ample  and  was  perpetual. 

Tbo  salary  of  tbo  governor  of  Virginia  bad  been  a  tbonsaiid 
pounds :  for  Lord  Culpepi)er  it  Avas  doubled,  because  lie  was 
a  peer.  A  furtber  grant  was  made  for  bouse-rent.  Pcr(]ui- 
sites  of  every  kind  w<;ro  sougbt  for  and  increased.  Nay,  tbo 
peer  was  not  an  lionest  man.  I  To  defrauded  tbo  soldiers  of  a 
part  of  their  wages  by  an  arbitrary  cbango  in  the  value  of  cur- 
rent coin.  Having  employed  tbo  summer  ]irofitid)ly,  in  tlie 
montb  of  August  be  sailed  for  England  from  Boston.'^ 

Tbo  low  price  of  tobacco  left  the  planter  Wifiiuat  hope. 
Witb  little  regard  to  its  own  powers,  it  petitioned  the  kin<' 
to  probibit  by  proclamation  tbo  planting  of  tobacco  in  tbo 
colonics  for  one  year.  Tbe  asscnd)ly  bad  attempted  by  legis- 
lation to  call  towns  into  being  and  to  cberisb  manufactures. 

In  ,'t>S3,  Culpepper  returned  to  reduce  Virginia  to  quiet, 
and  to  j*rw;"ote  bis  own  interests  as  p-oprietor  of  tbo  North- 
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om  Nock.  A  fow  victijim  on  tliu  crjiUowB  Hilciicod  diHcoritont. 
The  UHHumI)ly  wtw  coiivciiuul,  nntl  \tn  littlo  r-Mi;iiiiin^'  control 
over  tlio  excciitlvo  was  wrt'Hted  from  it.  Tho  council  whh  tlio 
f^enonil  court;  hut,  accor(lin«i;  to  UHUgo,  appoalH  lay  from  it  to 
the  ^'encral  aHHcinldy.  Tho  cuHtoin  nionacod  (!iiIj»opi)cr  with 
defeat  in  liin  attcrnptH  to  a])propriut(j  to  hiniHelf  the  cultivatod 
plantations  of  tho  Nortiiern  Neck.  The  artful  niafristratc,  for 
H  private  and  lucrative  j)urpo,se,  fouK^ntcd  a  dispute  hetween 
the  couiu'il  and  the  aKHonihly.  The  huri^'osHCH,  in  tlieir  hi^rji 
court  of  ai)i)eal,  claimed  to  eit  alone,  excludin^r  the  council 
frorn  whose  dcciHion  the  appeal  was  madc! ;  and  (hdpcppcr, 
havin<r  referred  the  qucHtion  to  tho  kin<,'  for  declHion,  in  tho 
next  year  announced  that  no  appeals  whatever  Hhould  Ik;  per- 
mitted to  tho  a8Hend)ly,  nor  any  to  the  king  in  council  under 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling'.  Tho  holders  of 
land  who  were  debtors  to  Culpepper  now  lay  at  his  mercy, 
and  were  compelled  eventually  to  negotiate  a  compromise. 

Weary  of  the  irksome  residence  in  a  ])rovince  wasted  by 
perverse  legi8lati(m,  Culpei)per  returned  to  England.  His 
patent  as  governor  for  life  was  rendered  void  by  a  prcjccss  of 
law,  but  only  to  rocover  a  prerogative  for  tho  crown.  The 
council  of  Virginia  reported  the  griefs  and  restlessness  of  tlie 
country,  and  renewed  the  request  that  the  grant  to  Culpepper 
and  Arlington  might  be  recalled.  The  exhaustion  of  tho  i)rov- 
inco  rendered  negotiation  more  easy ;  the  design  agreed  well 
with  the  new  colonial  policy  of  Charles  H.  Arlington  sur- 
rendered his  rights  to  Culj)L-pper;  and  in  July,  lOSi,  Vir- 
ginia became  again  a  royal  province. 

Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was  Culpepper's  suceossor. 
Like  so  many  before  and  after  him,  ho  solicited  office  in 
America  to  get  money,  and  resorted  to  the  nsuiil  expedient  of 
exorbitant  fees.  In  England  his  avarice  met  with  no  severe 
reprobation. 

The  accession  of  James  II.,  in  ir)8.'),made  but  few  changes 
in  th.  iioHtical  condition  of  Virginia.  The  suppression  of 
Mourn  itli's  rebellion  gave  to  it  useful  citizens.  "  Lord  chief 
justice  is  making  his  campaign  in  the  west : "  so  wrote  the  king, 
with  his  own  hand,  in  allusion  to  Jeffries'  circuit  for  punish- 
ing the  insurgents;   "he  has  condGmncd  several  hundreds, 
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some  of  wliom  are  already  executed,  pioro  are  to  be,  and  the 
others  sent  to  the  plantations."     The  courtiers  round  James 
II.  clutched  at  the  rich  harvest  which  the  rebellion  promised. 
Je£fries  heard  of  the  scramble,  and  thus  interposed :  "  I  be- 
seech your  majesty  that  I  may  inform  you  that  each  pris- 
oner  will  bo  worth  ten  pound,  if  not  iifteen  pomid,  apiece; 
and,  sir,  if  your  majesty  orders  these  as  you  have  already  de- 
signed, persons  that  have  not  suffered  in  the  service  will  run 
away  with  the  booty."     The  convicts  were  in  part  persons 
of  family  and  education,    accustomed   to  elegance  and  ease. 
"  Take  all  care,"  wrote  the  monarch,  under  the  countersign  of 
Sunderland,  to  the  government  in  the  colony,  "  take  all  care 
that  they  continue  to  serve  for  ten  years  at  least,  and  that 
they  be  not  permitted  in  any  manner  to  redeem  themselves, 
by  money  or  otherwise,   until  that  term   be  fully  rxpired. 
Prepare  a  bill  for  the  assembly  of  our  colony,  with  such 
clauses  as  shall  be  requisite  for  this  purpose."     No  Alrginia 
legislature  seconded  such  malice ;  and  in  December,  1089^  the 
exiles  were  pardoned. 

On  ar  other  occasion,  Jeffries  exerted  an  opposite  influence. 
Kidnapping  had  become  common  in  Bristol ;  and  not  felons 
only,  but  young  persons  and  others,  were  hurried  across  the 
Atlantic  and  sold  for  money.     At  Bristol,  the  mayor  and  jus- 
tices would  intimidate  small  rogues  and  ])ilferers,  who,  under 
the  terror  of  being  hanged,  prayed  for  transportation  as  the 
only  avenue  to  safety,  and  were  then  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court.     The  trade  was  exceedingly  profitable— far 
more  so  than  the  slave-trade— and  had  been  conducted  for 
years.     By  accident  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Jeffriet^,  who 
delighted  in  a  fair  opportunity  to  rant.     Finding  that  the  al- 
dermen, justices,  and  the  mayor  himself  were  concerned  in 
this  sort  of  man-stealing,  ho  turned  to  the  mayor,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  bench,  bravely  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  furs,  gave 
him  every  ill  nauio  which  scolding  eloquence  could  devise,  and 
made  him  go  down  to  the  criminars  post  at  the  bar,  to  plead 
for  himself  as  a  common  rogue  would  have  done.     The  prose- 
cutions depended  till  the  revolution,  which  made  an  amnesty ; 
and  the  judicial  kidnappers,  retaining  their  gains,  suffered 
nothing  bcyontl  disgrace  and  terror. 
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Virginia  ceased  for  a  season  to  bo  the  favorite  resort  of 
voluntary  emigrants.  The  presence  of  a  frigate  sharpened 
the  zeal  of  the  royal  officers  in  enforcing  the  acts  of  naviga- 
tion. A  new  tax  in  England  on  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
was  injurious  to  the  producer.  Culpepper  and  his  council 
had  arraigned  a  printer  for  publishing  the  laws,  and  ordered 
him  to  print  nothing  till  the  king's  i:»leasure  sliould  be  known ; 
and  Effingbam  received  the  instruction  to  allow  no  printing- 
press  on  any  pretense  whatever.  The  rule  was  continued 
under  James  II.     The  methods  of  despotism  are  monotonous. 

To  perfect  the  system,  Effingham  established  a  chancery 
court,  in  which  he  himself  was  chancellor.  The  councillors 
might  advise,  but  were  without  a  vote.  An  arbitrary  table  of 
fees  followed  of  course.  This  is  the  period  when  royal  au- 
thority was  at  its  height  in  Yirginia.  The  executive,  the 
council,  the  judges,  the  sheriffs,  the  county  conimissioners,  and 
local  magistrates,  were  all  appointed  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  crown.  Virginia  had  no  town-meetings,  no  village  de- 
mocracies, no  free  municipal  institutions.  The  custom  of  a 
colonial  assembly  remained,  but  it  was  clioscn  under  a  re- 
stricted franchise ;  its  clerk  was  ordered  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor ;  and  its  power  was  impaired  by  the  permanent 
grant  of  revenue  which  it  could  not  recall.  Tlie  indulgence 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  enfranchisement  of  papists 
were  suspected  in  King  James  as  a  device  to  restore  dominion 
"  to  popery." 

In  1G85,  the  first  assembly  convened  after  the  accession  of 
James  II.  questioned  a  part  of  his  negative  power.  Former 
laws  had  been  repealed ;  tlie  king  negatived  the  repeal,  and 
revived  the  e:r-lier  law.  Tlie  assembly  obi^tinately  refused  to 
acknowledge  this  exercise  of  prerogative,  and  brought  upon 
themselves  a  ccTisurc  of  their  "  unnecessary  debates  and  con- 
tests touching  the  negative  voice,"  "the  disaffected  and  un- 
quiet dis]wsition  of  the  members,  and  their  irrcgulai-  and  tu- 
multuous proceedings."  In  1080,  they  were  dissolved  by 
royal  proclamation.  James  Collins,  in  1GS7,  was  imprisoned 
and  loaded  with  irons  for  treasonable  expressions.  The  servile 
council  pledged  to  the  king  their  lives  and  fortunes,  but  the 
feeling  of  personal  independence,  nourished  by  the  manners 
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of  rural  life,  could  never  be  repressed.  In  the  assembly  of 
April,  1688,  the  spirit  of  the  burgesses  was  greater  than  ever, 
and  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  body  seemed  to  the  coun- 
cil the  only  mode  of  counteracting  their  inHuence.  But  the 
governor,  in  a  new  country,  without  soldiers  and  without  a 
citadel,  was  compelled  to  practice  moderation.  Tyranny  was 
impossible ;  for  it  had  no  powerful  instruments.  When  the 
prerogative  was  at  its  height,  it  was  still  too  feeble  to  subdue 
the  colony.     Virginia  was  always  "  a  land  of  liberty." 

Nor  let  the  first  tendencies  to  imion  pass  unnoticed.     In 
the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  Smith  had  encountered  warriors 
of  the  Five  Nations;  and  othors  had  fearlessly  roamed  to 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  even  invaded  the  soil 
of  Maine.     In  1667  the  Mohawks  committed  ravages  near 
Northamxpton,  on  Connecticut  river;   and  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  addressed  them  a  letter:  "  AV^e  never  yet  did 
any  wrong  to  you,  or  any  of  yours,"  such  was  the  language  of 
the  Puritan  diplomatists,  "  neither  will  we  take  any  from  you, 
but  will  right  our  people   according  to  justice."      In  1677 
Maryland  invited  Virginia  to  join  with  itself  and  with  Now 
York  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  in  the 
month  of  August  a  conference  was  held  with  that  tribe  at 
Albany.     In  July,  IGSl,  the  governor  of   Virginia  and   of 
New  York,  and  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  met  the  sachems 
of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  to  strengthen  and  burnish  the 
covenant-chain,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace,  of  which  the  top 
should  reach  the  sun,  and  the  branches  shelter  the  wide  land. 
The  treaty  extended  from  the  St.  Croix  to  A  Ibemarle.     New 
York  was  the  bond  of  New  England  and  Virginia.      The 
north  and  the  south  were  united  by  the  acquisition  of  New 
Nethebland. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


NEW   NETHEELAND. 


Tee  spirit  of  the  age  was  present  when  the  foundations 
of  New  York  were  laid.  Every  great  European  event  af- 
fected the  fortunes  of  America.  Did  a  state  prosper,  it  sought 
an  increase  of  wealth  by  plantations  in  the  west.  Was  a  sect 
persecuted,  it  escaped  to  the  New  World.  The  Reformation, 
followed  by  collisions  between  English  dissenters  and  the 
Anglican  hierarchy,  colonized  New  England;  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  emancipating  the  Low  Countries,  led  to  settlements  on 
the  Hudson.  The  Netherlands  divide  with  England  the  glory 
of  having  planted  the  first  colonies  in  the  United  States ;  and 
they  divide  the  glory  of  having  set  the  example  of  public 
freedom.  If  England  gave  our  fathers  the  idea  of  a  popular 
representation,  the  United  Provinces  were  their  model  of  a 
federal  union. 

At  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Netherlands  possessed 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  Roman  world  and  the  feudal 
liberiles  of  the  middle  ages.  The  landed  aristocracy,  the  hier- 
archy, and  the  municipalities  exercised  political  franchises. 
The  municipal  officers,  in  part  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
in  part  perpetuating  themselves,  had  common  interests  with 
the  industrious  citizens,  from  whom  they  were  selected  ;  and 
tlie  nobles,  cherisliing  the  feudal  right  of  resisting  arbitrary 
taxation,  joined  the  citizens  in  defending  national  liberty 
against  encroachments. 

The  urgencies  of  war,  the  Reformation,  perhaps  also  the 
arrogance  of  power,  often  tempted  Charles  V.  to  violate  the 
constitutions  of  the  Netherlands.  Philip  II.,  on  his  accession 
in  1559,  formed  the  purpose  of  subverting  them,  and  found 
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coadjutors  in  the  j^relates.  By  increasing  tlio  number  of 
bishops,  who,  in  right  of  their  office,  liad  a  voice  in  the  states, 
he,  in  1559,  destroyed  the  bahince  of  the  constitution. 

Tlius  the  jjower  of  the  sovereign  sought  to  crush  inlierited 
privileges.  Patriotism  and  hope  animated  the  provinces ;  des- 
potism and  bigotry  were  on  tlie  side  of  Philip. 

The  contest  in  the  Low  Countries  was  one  of  tlie  most 
memorable  in  tlie  history  of  the  human  race.  All  classes 
were  roused  to  opposition.  The  nobles  framed  a  solemn 
petition ;  the  common  people  broke  in  pieces  the  images  that 
filled  the  churches.  Despotism  then  seized  possession  of  the 
courts,  and  invested  a  commission  with  absolute  power  over 
life  and  property ;  to  overawe  the  burghers,  the  citadels  were 
filled  with  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  strike  terror  into  the  no- 
bility, Egmont  and  Horn  were  executed.  Men  Med;  but 
whither?  The  village,  the  city,  the  court,  the  camp,  were 
held  by  the  tyrant;  the  fugitive  had  no  asylum  but  the 
ocean. 

The  establishment  of  subservient  courts  was  followed  by 
arbitrary  taxation.     But  feudal  liberty  forbade  taxation  except 
by  consent ;  and  the  levying  of  the  tenth  penny  excited  more 
commotion  than  the  tribunal  of  blood.     Merchant  and  land- 
holder, citizen  and  peasant,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  ripe 
for  insurrection ;  and  even  Avith  foreign  troops  Alba  vainly 
attempted  to  enforce  taxation  without  representation.     Just 
then,  on  the  first  of  April,  1572,  a  party  of  the  fugitive 
"beggars"  succeeded  in  gaining  the  harbor  of  Briel,  the  key 
of  the  North  Provinces ;  and,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the 
states  of  Holland,  creating  the  Prince  of  Orange  their  stad- 
holder,  prepared  to  levy  money  and  troops.     In  1575  Zealand 
joined  with  Holland  in  demanding  for  freedom  some  better 
safeguard  than  the  word  of  Philip  IT.,  and  in  November  of 
the  following  year  nearly  all  the  provinces  united  to  drive 
foreign  troops  from  their  soil.     "The  spirit  that  animates 
them,"  said  Sidney  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  is  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  is  inducible." 

The  particular  union  of  five  northern  provinces  at  Utrecht, 
in  January,  1579,  perfected  the  insurrection  by  forming  the 
basis  of  a  sovereignty ;  and,  when  their  ablest  chiefs  were  jjut 
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under  the  ban,  and  a  price  offered  for  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  deputies  in  the  assembly  at  the  Hague, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1581,  making  few  changes  in 
their  ancient  laws,  declared  their  independence  by  abjuring 
their  king.  «  The  prince,"  said  they,  in  their  manifesto,  "  is 
made  for  the  subjects,  without  whom  there  would  be  no 
prince ;  and  if,  instead  of  protecting  them,  he  seeks  to  take 
iron  them  their  old  freedom  and  nse  them  as  slaves,  he  must 
be  holden  not  a  prince,  but  a  tyrant,  and  may  justly  be  deposed 
by  the  anthoiity  of  the  state."  A  rude  structure  of  a  com- 
monwealth was  the  unpremeditated  result  of  the  revolution. 

The  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  by  its  oi-igin 
and  its  nature  commercial.     The  device  on  an  early  Dutch 
coin  was  a  ship  laboring  on  the  billows  without  oar  or  sails. 
The  rendezvous  of  its  martyrs  had  been  the  sea ;  the  muster 
of  its  patriot  emigrants  had  been  on  shipboard  ;  and  they  had 
hunted  their  enemy,  as  the  whale-ships  pursue  their  game,  in 
every  corner  of  the  ocean.     The  two  leading  members  of  the 
confederacy,  from,  their  situation,  could  seek  subsistence  only 
on  the  water.     Holland  is  but  a  peninsula,  intersected  by 
navigable  rivers;   protruding   itself  into  the   sea;    crowded 
with  a  dense  population  on  a  soil  saved  from  the  deep  by 
embankments,  and   kept   dry   only  with   pumps   driven   by 
windmills.     Its  houses  were  rather  in  the  water  than  on  land. 
And  Zealand  is  composed  of  islands.     Its  inhabitants  were 
nearly  all  fishermen ;  its  villages  were  as  nests  of  sea-fowl.    In 
both  provinces  every  house  was  by  nature  a  nursery  of  sailors ; 
the  sport  of  children  was  among  the  breakers;  their  boyish 
pastimes  in  boats  ;  and,  if  their  first  excursions  were  but  voy- 
ages to  some  neighboring  port,  they  soon  braved  the  dangers 
of  every  sea.    The  states  advanced  to  sudden  opulence ;  before 
the  insurrection,  they  could  with  difficulty  keep  their  einbank- 
ments  in  repair ;  and  now-  they  were  able  to  support  large  fleets 
and  armies.     Their  commerce  gathered  into  their  harbors  the 
fruits  of  the  wide  world.     Producing  almost  no  grain  of  any 
kind,  Holland  had  the  best-supplied  granary  of  Europe  ;  with- 
out fields  of  flax,  it  swarmed  with  weavers  of  linen  ;  destitute 
of  flocks,  it  became  the  centre  of  all  woollen  mnnufacturcs ; 
and  provinces  which  had  not  a  forest  built  more  ships  than  all 
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Europe  besides-.     They  connected  liemisplieres.     Their  enter- 
prising mariners  displayed  the  flag  of  the  republic  fron}  South- 
ern Africa  to  the  arctic  circle.     The  ships  of  the  Dutch,  said 
Ealeigh,  outnumber  those  of  England  and  ten  other  kingdoms. 
To  the  Italian  cardinal  the  number  seemed  infinite.    Amster- 
dam was  the  seat  of  the  connnerce  of  Europe.    The  sea  not 
only  bathed  its  walls,  but  flowed  through  its  streets ;  and  its 
merchantmen  lay  so  crowded  together  that  the  beholder  from 
the  ramparts  could  not  look  through  the  thick  forests  of  masts 
and  yards.    War  for  liberty  became  unexpectedly  a  well-spring 
of  opulence ;  Holland  plundered  the  commerce  of  Spain  by 
its  maritime  force,  and  supplanted  its  rivals  in  the  gainful 
traffic  with  the  Indies.     Lisbon  and  Antwerp  were  despoiled  ; 
Amsterdam,  the  depot  of  the  merchandise  of  Europe  and  of 
the  east,  was  become  beyond  dispute  the  first  commercial  city 
of  the  worid ;  the  Tyre  of  modern  times ;  the  Venice  of  the 
north ;  the  queen  of  all  the  seas. 

In  1581,  the  year  after  Portugal  had  been  forcibly  annexed 
to  Spain  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Asia  were  become 
for  a  season  Spanish  provinces,  the  epoch  of  the  independence 
of  the  Netheriands,  Thomas  Buts,  an  Englishman  who  had 
five  times  crossed  the  Atlantic,  offered  to  the  states  to  conduct 
four  ships-of-war  to  America.  The  adventure  was  declined  by 
the  government ;  but  no  obstacles  were  offered  to  private  en- 
terprise. Ten  years  afterward,  William  Usselinx,  who  had  lived 
some  years  in  Castile,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores,  proposed  a 
West  India  company ;  but  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking  were 
still  too  appalling. 

In  1594  the  port  of  Lisbon  was  closed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
against  the  Low  Countries.  Their  carrying  trade  in  Indian 
goods  was  lost,  unless  their  ships  could  penetrate  to  the  seas 
of  Asia.  A  company  of  merchants,  believing  that  the  coast  of 
Siberia  fell  away  to  the  southeast,  hoped  to  shorten  the  voyage 
at  least  eight  thousand  miles  by  using  a  northeastern  route.  A 
double  expedition  was  sent  forth  on  discovery ;  two  fly-boats 
vainly  tried  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Veigatz,  while,  in  a 
large  ship,  William  Barentsen,  whom  Grotius  honored  as  the 
peer  of  Columbus,  coasted  Nova  Zembla  to  the  seventy-seventh 
degree,  witliout  finding  a  passage. 
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Netherlanders  in  the  service  of  Portugal  had  visited  India, 
Malacca,  China,  and  even  Japan.  Of  these,  Cornelius  Ilout- 
man,  in  April,  1595,  sailed  for  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  before  his  return  circumnavigated  Java.  In 
the  same  year,  Jacol)  van  Ilcemskerk,  the  great  mariner  and 
naval  hero,  aided  by  Baren^sen,  renewed  the  search  on  the 
northeast,  but  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  to  the  south  of  Nova 
Zembla.  The  republic,  disheartened  by  the  repeated  failure, 
refused  to  lit  out  another  expedition ;  but  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, in  1596,  dispatched  two  ships  under  Ileemskerk  and 
Barentsen  to  look  for  the  open  sea,  which,  it  had  been  said, 
was  to  be  foimd  to  the  north  of  all  known  land.  Braver  men 
never  battled  with  arctic  dangers ;  they  discovered  the  jagged 
cliffs  of  Spitzbergen,  and  came  within  ten  degrees  of  tlie  pole. 
Then  Barentsen  sought  to  go  around  Nova  Zembla,  and,  when 
his  ship  was  hopelessly  enveloped  by  ice,  had  the  courage  to 
encamp  his  crew  on  the  desolate  northern  shore  of  the  island, 
and  cheer  them  during  a  winter  rendered  horrible  by  famine, 
cold,  and  the  fierce  attacks  of  huge  white  bears,  whom  hunger 
had  maddened.  When  spring  came,  the  gallant  company, 
traversing  more  than  sixteen  hundred  miles  in  two  oren  boats, 
were  tossed  for  three  months  by  storms  and  among  icebergs, 
before  they  could  reach  the  shelter  of  the  White  fea.  Barent- 
sen sunk  under  his  trials,  but  was  engaged  in  poring  over  a  sea- 
chart  as  he  died.  The  expeditions  of  the  Dutch  were  without 
a  parallel  for  daring. 

It  was  not  till  1597  that  voyages  were  undertaken  from 
Holland  to  America.  In  that  year,  Bikker  of  Amsterdam 
and  Leyen  of  Enkhuisen  each  formed  a  company  to  traffic 
with  the  West  Indies.  The  commerce  was  continued  with 
success ;  but  Asia  had  greater  attractions.  In  1598  two-and- 
twenty  ships  sailed  from  Dutch  harbors  for  the  Indian  seas,  in 
part  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope,  in  part  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  When,  in  1600,  after  yeare  oi  discussion,  a  plan 
for  a  West  India  company  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  com- 
municated to  the  states-general,  it  was  not  adopted,  though  its 
principle  was  approved. 

But  the  zeal  of  merchants  and  of  statesmen  was  concentred 
on  the  east,  wheie  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  inclined  the 
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native  princes  and  peoples  to  welcome  the  Dutch  as  allies 
and  protectors.     In  March,  1(102,  by  the  prevailing  inlluence 
ot   Olden    Burneveldt,  the  advocate  of  Holland,  the  Dutch 
Last   India    company  was    chartered,   with    the    exclusive 
right  to  commerce    beyond   the   0;ipe   of    Good    Hope   on 
tJie  one  side,  and  beyond   the   Straits  of  iAIngellan   on   the 
other.     TJie  states,  unwilling  to   involve  themselves  in  the 
chances  of  war,  granted  all  powers   rerpiMto  for  conquests, 
colonization,   and  government.     In  tlie   ago  of    feudalism 
privdeged  bodies  formed  the  balance  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  against  the  aristocrac^y  of  the  sword 
and  suited  the  genius  of  the  republic.     The  Dutch  East  In' 
dia  company  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  great  Euro])enn  trad- 
ing corporations,  and  became  the  model  for  those  of  France 
and  England. 

•  ^      As  years  rolled  away,  the  progress  of  EngHsli  commerce 
in  the  west  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Netherlands     Eng- 
knd  and  Holland  had  been  allies  in  the  contest  against  Spain  • 
had  both  spread  their  sails  on  the  Indian  seas;  liad  both  be- 
come competitors  for  possessions  in  America.     In  the  same 
year  m  which  Smith  embarked  for  Virginia,  vast  designs  were 
ripemng  among  the  Dutch  ;  and  Grotius,  himself  of  the  com- 
mission to  which  they  were  referred,  acquaints  us  with  the 
opinions  of  his  countrymen.     The  United  Trovinces,  it  was 
said,  abounded  in  mariners  and  in  unem[)loycd  capital :  not  the 
plunder  of  Spanish  commerce,  not  India  itself,  America  alone 
so  nch  m  herbs  of  healing  virtues,  in  forests,  and  in  precious 
ores,  could  exhaust  their  entei  i)rise.      Their  merchants  had 
perused  every  work  on  the  western  w(,rld,  had  gk>aned  intel- 
ligence from  the  narratives  of  sailors;  and  now  they  planned 
a  privileged  company,  which  should  count  the  states-general 
among  its  stockholders,  and  possess  exclusively  the  lib^ty  of 
approaching  America  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  Africa  from  the  tropics  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     The  Spaniards  arc  feeblest,  it  was  confidently  urged 
where  they  arc  believed  to  be  strongest;  there  would  be  no 
war  but  on  the  water,  the  home  of  the  Batavians.     It  would 
moreover,  be  glorious  to  bear  Christianity  to  the  heathen  and 
rescue  them  iroin  their  oppressors.    Princlpalifcies  might  easily 
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be  won  from  tlie  Spaniards,  whoso  scattered  citadels  protected 
but  a  narrow  zone. 

To  the  eagerness  of  enterprise,  it  was  replied  that  war  had 
its  uncertain  events,  the  sea  its  treacheries;  the  Spaniards 
would  learn  naval  warfare  by  exercise;  and  the  little  fleets  of 
the  provinces  could  hardly  blockade  an  ocean  or  battle  for  a 
continent ;  the  costs  of  defence  would  exceed  the  public  re- 
sources ;  home  would  be  lost  in  the  search  for  a  foreign  world, 
of  which  the  air  breathed  pestilence,  the  natives  were  cannibals, 
the  unoccupied  regions  were  hopelessly  wild.  The  party  that 
desired  peace  with  Spain,  and  counted  Grotius  and  Olden 
Barneveldt  among  its  leaders,  for  a  long  time  succeeded  in 
defeating  every  effort  at  Batavian  settlements  in  the  west. 

While  the  negotiations  with  Spain  postponed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  AVest  Intlia  company,  the  Dutch  found  their  way  to 
the  United  States  through  another  channel. 

In  1607  a  company  of  London  merchants,  excited  by  the 
immense  profits  of  voyages  to  tlie  east,  contributed  the  means 
for  a  new  attempt  to  discover  the  near  passage  to  Asia ;  and 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  expedition.  With  his  only  son  for  his  compan- 
ion, he  coasted  the  shores  of  Greenland,  anu  hesitated  whether 
to  attempt  the  circumnavigation  of  that  country  or  the  pas- 
sage across  the  north.  He  came  nearer  the  pole  than  any 
earlier  navigator;  but,  after  he  had  renewed  the  discovery  of 
Spitzbergen,  vast  masses  of  ice  compelled  his  return. 

The  next  year  beheld  Hudson  once  more  on  a  voyage,  to 
ascertain  if  the  seas  which  divide  Spitzbergen  from  Nova 
Zembla  open  a  path  to  China. 

The  failure  of  two  expeditions  daunted  Hudson's  employ- 
ers ;  they  could  not  daunt  the  great  navigator.  The  discovery 
of  the  passage  was  the  desire  of  his  life ;  and,  repairing  to 
Holland,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Dutch  East  lud'a  com- 
pany. The  Zealanders,  disheartened  by  former  ill-success, 
made  objections ;  but  they  were  overruled  by  the  directors  for 
Amsterdam ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1G09,  live  days 
before  the  truce  with  Spain,  the  Half  Moon,  a  yacht  of 
about  eighty  tons'  biirden,  commanded  by  Hudson  and  man- 
ned by  a  mixed  crew  of  Nethcrlanders  and  Englishmen,  his 
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son  being  of  tlio  number,  rrnt  sail  for  (Jiiina  hy  way  of  the 
north-east.     On  the  fifth  day  ot  May  lie  had  attained  the 
height  of  the  north  capo  of  Norway ;  but  fogs  nnd  fields  of 
ice  near  Nova  Zenibla  closed  against  Iiini  the  straits  of  Yei- 
gatz.    Jioinombering  tlio  late  accounts  from  Virginia,  Hudson, 
with  prompt  decision,  turned  to  the  west,  to  look  for  somj 
opening  north  of  the  Chesapeake.     On  the  thirtieth  of  May 
he  took  in  water  at  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  in  June  was  on  the 
track  of   Frobisher.     Early  in  July,  with  foremast  carried 
away  and  canvas  rent  in  a  gale,  he  found  himself  among 
fishermen  from  France  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.     On 
the  eighteenth  ho  entered  a  very  good  harbor  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  mended  his  sails,  and  refitted  his  ship  with  a  fore- 
mast from  the  woods.     On  the  fourth  of  August,  a  boat  was 
sent  on  shore  at  the  headland  which  Gosnold  seven  years  be- 
fore  had  called  Cape  Cod,  and  which  was  now  named  New 
Holland ;    and  on   the   eighteenth  the  Half  Moon  rode  at 
sea  off  the  Chesapeake  bay,  which  was  known  to  be  the  en- 
trance  to  the  river  of  King  James  in  Virginia.    Here  Hudson 
changed  his  course.      On  the  twenty-eighth  he  entered  the 
great  bay,  now  known  as  Delaware,  and  gave  one  day  to  its 
rivers,  its  currents  and  soundings,  and  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try.   Then,  sailing  to  the  north  along  the  low  sandy  coast  that 
ai^pcared  like  broken  islands  in  the  surf,  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
teniber  he  was  attracted  by  the  "  pleasant  sight  of  the  high 
hills"  of  Navesink.     On  the  following  day,  as  he  approached 
the  "  bold  "  land,  three  separate  rivers  seemed  to  be  in  sight. 
He  stood  toward  the  northernmost,  which  was  probably  Eock- 
away  Inlet ;  but,  finding  only  ten  feet  of  water  on  its  bar,  he 
cast  about  to  the  southward,  and  almost  at  the  time  when 
Champlain  was  invading   New  York   from   the    north,   he 
sounded  his  way  to  an  anchorage  within  Sandy  Hook. 

On  the  fourth,  the  ship  went  further  up  the  Horse  Shoe 
to  a  very  good  harbor  near  the  New  Jersey  shore ;  and  that 
same  day  the  people  of  the  country  came  on  board  to  traffic 
for  knives  and  beads.  On  the  +lfth,  a  landing  was  made  from 
the  Half  Moon.  When  Hudson  stepped  on  shore,  the  na- 
tives stood  round  and  sang  in  their  fashion.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  feather-mantled,  or  clad  in  loose  furs.    Their 
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food  was  Indian  corn,  which,  when  roasted,  was  pronouncca 
to  be  excellent.  They  always  carried  with  them  niuizo  and 
tobacco.  Some  had  pipes  of  red  copper,  with  earthen  bowls, 
and  wore  copper  ornaments  ronnd  their  necks.  Their  boats 
were  made  each  of  a  single  hollowed  tree.  Their  weapons 
were  bows  and  arrows,  pointed  with  sharp  stones.  They  slept 
abroad  on  mats  of  bulrushes  or  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Th'iy 
were  friendly,  l)ut  thievish,  and  crafty  in  carrying  away  wlua 
they  fancied.  The  woods,  it  was  specially  noticed,  abounded 
in  "  goodly  oakes,"  and  tlie  new  comers  never  ceased  to  admire 
the  great  girth  of  the  trees. 

On  the  sixth,  John  Colman  and  four  otlicrs,  in  a  boat, 
sounded  the  Narrows,  and  passed  through  Kill  van  KuU  to 
NcAvark  bay.  T'..  air  was  very  sweet,  and  the  land  as  ]>leas- 
ant  with  grass  and  ilowers  and  trees  as  they  had  ever  seen ; 
but,  on  the  return,  the  boat  was  attacked  by  two  canoes,  and 
Colman  killed  by  an  arrow. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ninth,  Hudson  moved  cautiously  from 
the  lower  bay  into  the  Xarrows;  and  on  the  eleventh,  by  aid 
of  a  very  light  wind,  he  went  into  the  great  river  of  the  north, 
and  rode  all  night  in  a  harbor,  which  was  safe  against  every 
wind. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  the  natives,  in  eight-and- 
twenty  canoes,  crowded  about  him,  bringing  beans  and  very 
good  oysters.  The  day  was  fair  and  warm,  though  the  light 
wind  was  from  the  north  ;  and  as  Hudson,  under  the  brightest 
autumnal  sun,  gazed  around,  having  left  behind  him  the  Nar- 
rows opening  to  the  ocean,  before  him  the  noble  stream  flowing 
from  above  Weehawken  with  a  broad,  deep  channel  between 
forest-crowned  palisades  and  the  gently  swelling  banks  of 
Manhattan,  he  made  a  record  that  "  it  was  as  fair  a  land  as 
can  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man."  That  night  he  anchored 
just  above  Manhattanville.  The  flood-tide  of  the  next  morn- 
ing and  of  evening  brought  him  near  Yonkers.  On  the  four- 
teenth, a  strong  south-east  wind  wafted  him  rapidly  into  the 
Highlands. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  fifteenth,  mists  hung  over  the  land- 
scape ;  but.  as  they  rose,  the  sun  revealed  the  neigliborhood 
of  West  Point.      With  a  south  wmd  the  Half  Moon  soon 
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omergca  froni  the  nionntiiinH  that  rise  noar  tlu!  water's  edge  ; 
swooping  upward,  it  pa.s8o(l  tlio  clhow  at  Jlydc  Park,  and  at 
night  anchored  a  littlo  below  Ile.l  Hook,  within  the  hIukIow 
of  the  niajestie  (^atskiil  range,  which  it  was  notieed  stands  at 
a  (liKtance  from  the  river, 

Trallicking  with   the  natives,   who  were  "very  loviiu^" 
tiiking  in  fresh  water,  grounding  n.  low  tide  on  a  shoal,  tj'ic 
Wetlierlanders,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth,  reached  no 
higher  than  the  latitude  of  about  forty-two  degrees  eighteen 
minutes,  just  above  the  present  city  of  Hudson.     The  next 
day  ll,i(ls,.n  went  on  shore  in  one  of  the  boats  of  the  natives 
with  an  aged  chief  of  a  small  tribe  of  the  River  Indians.     Ho 
was  taken  to  a  house  well  constnicted  of  oak  bark,  circular  in 
shape,  and  arched  in  the  roof,  the  granary  of  the  beans  and 
maize  of  the  last  year's  harvest;    wliilo  outside  enough  of 
them  lay  drying  to  load  three  ships.     Two  mats  were  spread 
out  as  seats  for  the  strangers  ;  food  was  immediately  served  in 
neat  red  wooden  bowls ;  men,  who  were  sent  at  once  with 
bows  and  arrows  for  game,  soon  returned  with  jiigeons ;  a  fat 
<log  was  killed ;  and  baste  made  to  prepare  a  feast.     When 
Hudson  refused  *o  wait,  they  supposed  him  to  be  afraid  of 
their  weapons ;  and,  taking  arrows,  they  broke  tliem  in  pieces 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire.     The  country  was  pleasant  and 
fruitful,  bearing  wild  grapes.     "  Of  all  lands  on  which  I  ever 
^et  my  foot,"  says  Hudson,  "  this  is  the  best  for  tillao-e."     The 
liiver  Indians,  for  more  than  a  century,  preserved  "the  mem- 
ory of  his  visit. 

The  Half  Moon,  on  the  nineteenth,  drew  near  the  land- 
ing of  Ivmderhoo'.,  where  the  Indians  brought  on  board  skins 
ot  beaver  and  otter.  Hudson  ventured  no  higher  with  the 
yacht;  an  exploring  boat  ascended  a  littlo  above  Albany  to 
where  the  river  was  but  seven  feet  deep,  and  the  soundings 
grew  uncertain.  ° 

So,  on  the  twenty-third,  Hudson  turned  his  prow  toward 
ilol land,  leaving  the  friendly  tribes  persuaded  that  the  Dutch 
would_  revisit  them  the  next  year.  As  he  went  down  the 
nver  imagination  peopled  the  region  with  towns.  A  party 
wlucli,K>me where  in  Ulster  county,  went  to  walk  on  the  west 
oank,  xound  an  excellent  soil,  with  large  trees  of  oak  and 
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walnut  luul  clicHtmit.  Tlio  laud  near  Nowhur^  soomoil  a  very 
pleasant  nitu  for  a  city.  On  tin.;  liiHt  of  October  Jludsoii 
passed  below  the  inountaniH.  On  the  f(»urtli,  not  without 
more  tiian  one  conflict  with  the  sava<;es,  he  wailed  out  of  '» tho 
great  mouth  of  tiik  rjitKAr  uivKit"  which  beaini  his  name; 
and,  about  the  Hcason  of  the  return  of  John  Smith  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Knghuid,  h(!  steered  for  ]Miro|)e,  leaving  to  its  solitude 
tho  beautiful  land  which  ho  admired  beyond  any  country  in 
the  world. 

Sombre  forests  shod  a  melancholy  <j;randeur  over  tho  use- 
lens  miigiiilicenco  of  nature,  and  hid  in  their  deep  shades  tho 
rich  s(»il  which  no  sun  had  ever  warmed.  No  axe  had  levelled 
the  giant  progeny  of  tho  crowded  groves,  in  which  the  fantas- 
tic forms  of  lind)s,  withered  or  riven  by  lightning,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  verdure  of  a  younger  growth  of  branches. 
The  wanton  grape-vine,  fastening  its  leafy  coils  to  tho  top  of  the 
tallest  forest  tree,  swung  with  every  breeze,  like  tho  loosened 
shroiuls  of  a  ship.  Trees  might  everywhere  bo  seen  breaking 
from  their  root  in  the  marshy  soil,  and  threatening  to  fall  with 
the  first  rude  gust ;  while  the  ground  was  strown  with  tho  ruins 
of  former  woods,  over  which  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  wasted 
their  freshness  in  mockery  of  the  gloom.  Ileptiles  sported  in 
the  stagnant  pools,  or  crawled  unharmed  over  piles  of  mould- 
ering logs.  The  s])otted  deer  crouched  among  the  thickets ; 
and  there  were  none  hut  wild  animals  to  crop  the  uncut 
herbage  of  the  prairies.  Silence  reigned,  broken  by  tho 
flight  of  land-birds  or  tho  flapping  of  water-fowl,  and  ren- 
dered more  dismal  by  the  howl  of  beasts  of  prey.  The 
streams,  not  yet  limited  to  a  channel,  spread  over  sand-bars, 
tufted  with  copses  of  willow,  or  flowed  through  wastes  of 
reeds ;  or  slowly  but  surely  undermined  the  groups  of  syca- 
mores that  grew  by  their  side.  The  smaller  brooks  spread  out 
into  sedgy  swamps,  that  were  overhung  by  clouds  of  mosqui- 
toes ;  masses  of  decaying  vegetation  fed  the  exhalations  with 
the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  made  tho  balmy  air  of  the  sum- 
mer's evening  as  deadly  as  it  seemed  grateful. 

And  man,  the  occupant  of  the  soil,  untamed  as  the  sav- 
age scene,  was  in  harmony  with  the  nido  nature  by  which  he 
was  surrounded ;  a  vagrant  over  the  continent,  in  constant 
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warfare  with  Lis  fellow  man ;  the  bark  of  the  birch  his  canoe ; 
strings  of  shells  his  ornaments,  his  record,  and  his  coin  ;  the 
roots  of  uncultivated  plants  among  liis  resources  for  food ;  his 
knowledge  in  architecture  surpassed  both  in  strength  and  du- 
rability by  the  skill  of  the  beaver ;  bended  saplings  the  beams 
of  his  house ;  the  branches  and  rind  of  i  fees  its  roof;  drifts  of 
leaves  his  couch  ;  mats  of  bulrushes  his  protection  against  the 
winter's  cold  ;  his  religion  the  adoration  of  nature  ;  his  morals 
th-^  promptings  of  "ndisciplined  instinct;  disputing  with  the 
w  es  and  bears  the  lordship  of  the  soil,  and  dividing  with 
the  squirrel  the  wild  fruits  with  which  the  universal  woodlands 
abounded. 

The  history  of  a  country  is  modified  by  its  climate,  and,  in 
many  of  its  features,  determined  by  its  geographical  situation. 
The  region  which  Hudson  had  discovered  possessed  near  the 
sea  an  unrivalled  harbor ;  a  river  that  admits  the  tide  far  into 
the  interior ;  on  the  north,  a  chain  of  great  lakes  which  have 
their  springs  in  the  heart  of  the  continent ;  within  its  own 
limits  the  sources  of  rivers  that  flow  to  the  gulfs  of  Mexico 
and  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  bays  of  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware ;  of  which,  long  before  p]uropeans  anchored  off  Sandy 
Hook,  the  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  ;i\'riiled  themselves  in 
their  excursions  to  Quebec,  to  the  Ohio,  or  the  Susquehannah. 
"With  just  sufficient  difficulties  to  irritate,  and  not  enough  to 
dishearten,  New  York  united  richest  lands  with  the  highest 
adaptation  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

How  changed  is  the  scene  from  the  wilds  on  which  Hud- 
son gazed  !  The  earth  glows  with  the  colors  of  civilization  ; 
the  meadows  are  enamelled  Avith  choicest  grasses;  wood- 
lands and  cultivated  fields  are  hannoniously  blended ;  the 
birds  of  sjiring  find  their  delight  in  orchards  and  trim  gar- 
dens, variegated  with  selected  plants  from  every  temj)crate 
zone ;  while  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  tropics  bloom  from  the 
windows  of  the  greenhouse,  or  mock  at  winter  in  the  saloon. 
The  yeoman,  living  like  a  good  neighbor  near  the  fields  he 
cultivates,  glories  in  the  fmitfulnoss  of  the  valleys,  and  counts 
with  honest  exultation  the  flocks  and  herds  that  browse  in 
safety  on  the  hills.  The  thorn  lias  given  way  to  the  rosebush  ; 
tlio  cultivated  vine  clambers  over  rocks  where  the  brood  of 
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serpents  used  to  nestle ;  while  industry  smiles  at  the  changes 
she  has  wrought,  and  inhales  the  bland  air  which  now  has 
health  on  its  wings. 

And  man  is  still  in  harmony  with  nature,  which  he  has 
subdued,  developed,  and  adorned.  For  him  the  rivers  that  flow 
to  remotest  climes  mingle  their  waters ;  for  him  the  lakes  gain 
new  outlets  to  the  ocean ;  for  him  the  arch  spans  the  flood, 
and  science  spreads  iron  pathways  to  the  recent  wilderness ; 
for  him  the  hills  yield  up  the  shining  marble  and  the  enduring 
granite ;  for  him  immense  rafts  bring  down  the  forests  of  the 
interior ;  for  him  the  marts  of  the  city  gather  the  produce  of 
all  climes,  and  libraries  collect  the  works  of  every  language 
and  age.  The  passions  of  society  are  chastened  into  purity ; 
manners  are  made  benevolent  by  refinement ;  and  the  virtue 
of  the  country  is  the  guardian  of  its  peace.  Science  investi- 
gates the  powers  of  every  plant  and  mineral,  to  find  medicines 
for  disease ;  schools  of  surgery  rival  the  establishments  of  the 
Old  "World ;  the  genius  of  letters  begins  to  unfold  its  powers 
in  the  warm  sunshine  of  public  favor.  An  active  daily  press, 
vigilant  from  party  interests,  free  even  to  dissoluteness,  watches 
the  progress  of  society,  and  communicates  every  fact  that  can 
inten^st  humanity ;  and  commerce  pushes  its  wharfs  into  the 
sea,  blocks  up  the  wide  rivers  with  its  fleets,  and  sends  its 
ships,  the  pride  of  naval  architecture,  to  every  zone. 

A  happy  return  voyage  brought  the  Half  Moon  into 
Dartmouth  on  the  seventh  of  November.  There  the  vessel 
was  arbitrarily  delayed,  and  the  services  of  its  commander  and 
English  seamen  were  claimed  by  their  liege.  Hudson  could 
only  forward  to  his  employers  an  account  of  his  discoveries ; 
he  never  aijain  saw  Holland  or  the  land  which  he  euloirized. 

The  Dutch  East  India  company  refused  to  search  further 
for  the  north-western  passage  ;  but  English  merchants,  renew- 
ing courage,  formed  a  company,  and  Hudson,  in  The  Dis- 
covery, engaged  again  in  his  great  pursuit.  He  had  already 
explored  the  north-east  and  the  north,  and  the  region  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Maine.  There  was  no  room  for  hope  but 
tj  the  north  of  Kewfoundland.  Proceeding  by  way  of  Ice- 
land, Avhcre  "  the  famous  Hecla  "  was  casting  out  fire,  passing 
Greenland  and  Frobisher's  Straits,  he  sailed  on  the  second  of 
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August,  1610,  into  the  straits  which  bear  his  name.    As  he  came 
out  from  tlie  passage  upon  tlie  wide  gulf,  hr  believed  that  he 
beheld  "a  sea  to  the  westward,"  so  that  the  short  way  to  the 
Pacific  was  found.     How  great  was  his  disappointment,  when 
he  found  himself  embayed  in  a  labyrinth  without  end.     Still 
confident  of  ultimate  success,  the  determined  mariner  resolved 
on  wintering  in  the  bay,  that  he  might  perfect  his  discovery  in 
the  spring.     His  crew  murmured  at  the  sufferings  of  a  winter 
for  which  no  preparation  had  been  made.     At  length  the  late 
and  anxiously  expected  spring  burst  forth  ;  but  it^  opened  in 
vain  for  Hudson.     Provisions  were  e:diausted ;  he  divided  the 
last  bread  among  his  men,  and  prepared  for  them  a  bill  of  re- 
turn ;  and  "  he  wept  as  he  gave  it  them."     Believing  himself 
almost  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  where  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
lish, and  Danes  and  Dutch,  had  failed,  he  left  his  anchorin|- 
place  to  steer  for  Europe.    For  two  days  the  ship  was  encom- 
passed by  fields  of  ice,  and  the  discontent  of  tlie  crew  broke 
for^i>  into  mutiny.     Hudson  was  seized,  and,  with  his  only 
St .  and  seven  others,  four  of  whom  were  sick,  was  thrown 
into  the  sliaUop.     Seeing  his  commander  thus  exjiosed,  Philip 
Staffe,  the  carpenter,  demanded  and  gained  leave  to  share  his 
fate  ;  and  just  as  the  diip  made  its  way  out  of  the  ice,  on  a 
midsummer  day,  in  a  latitude  wIum-o  the  sun,  at  that  season, 
hardly  goes  down,  and   evening  twilight  mingles  with  the 
dawn,  the  shallop  was  cut  loose.     Wluit  became  of  Hudson  ? 
Did  he  die  miserably  of  hunger  and  cold  ?    Hid  he  reach  land 
to  perish  from  the  fury  of  the  natives  ?    Was  he  crushed  be- 
tween ribs  of  ice?     The  returning  ship  encountered  storms, 
by  which    he   was    probably    overwhelmed.      The    gloomy 
waste  of  waters  which  bears  his  name  is  his  tomb  and  his 
monument. 

The  Half  Moon,  having  been  detained  for  many  months 
in  Dartmouth,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng]i:,ji,  did  not  reach 
Amsterdam  till  the  middle  of  July,  1010,  too  late,  perhaps,  in 
the  season  for  the  immediate  equipment  of  a  new  voyage.  At 
least  no  definite  trace  of  a  voyage  to  ]\ranhattan  in  "that  year 
has  been  discovered.  Besides,  to  avoid  a  competition  with 
England,  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  London,  that  same  year, 
proposed  a  joint  colonization  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  a  partner- 
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ship  in  the  East  India  trade ;  but  the  offer  was  put  aside  from 
fear  of  the  superior  "  art  and  industry  of  the  Dutch." 

In  1613,  or  in  one  of  the  two  previous  years,  the  experi- 
enced Ilendrik  Christiaensen,  of  Cleve,  "  and  the  worthy 
Adriaen  Block,  chartered  a  ship  with  the  skipper  Ryser,"  and 
made  a  voyage  into  the  waters  of  New  York,  bringing  back 
rich  furs,  and  two  sons  of  native  sachems. 

The  states  general,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1614, 
ordained  that  ])rivate  adventurers  might  enjoy  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  four  successive  voyages  to  any  passage,  haven,  or 
country  they  should  thereafter  find.  With  such  encoirage- 
ment,  a  company  of  merchants,  in  the  same  year,  sent  five 
email  vessels,  of  which  the  Fortune,  of  Amsterdam,  had 
Christiaensen  for  its  commander ;  the  Tiger,  of  the  same  port, 
Adriaen  Block ;  the  Fortune,  of  Iloorn,  Cornells  Jacobsen 
May,  to  extend  the  discoveries  of  Hudson,  as  well  as  to  trade 
with  the  natives. 

The  Tiger  was  accidentally  burnt  near  the  island  of 
Manhattan ;  but  Adriaen  Block,  building  a  yacht  of  sixteen 
tons'  burden,  which  he  named  the  Unrest,  plied  forth  to  ex- 
plore the  vicinity.  First  of  European  navigators,  he  steered 
through  Ilellgate,  passed  the  archipelago  near  Norwalk,  and 
discovered  the  river  of  Red  Hills,  which  we  know  as  the 
Ilousatonic.  From  the  bay  of  New  Haven  he  turned  to  the 
east,  and  ascended  the  beautiful  river  which  he  called  the 
Freshwater,  but  which,  to  this  hour,  keeps  its  Indian  name  of 
Connecticut,  Near  the  site  of  Wethersfield  he  came  upon 
one  Indian  tribe ;  just  above  Hartford,  upon  another;  and  he 
heard  tales  of  the  Iloricans,  who  dwelt  in  the  west,  and  moved 
over  lakes  in  bark  canoes.  The  Pequods  he  found  on  the 
banks  of  their  river.  At  Montauk  Point,  then  occupied  by  a 
savage  nation,  he  reached  the  ocean,  proving  the  land  east  of 
the  sound  to  be  an  island.  After  discoverir^'  the  island  which 
bears  his  name,  and  exploring  both  channels  of  that  which 
owes  to  him  the  name  of  Roode  Eilaud,  now  Rhode  Island, 
the  mariner  from  Holland  imposed  the  names  of  places  in  his 
native  land  on  groups  in  the  Atlantic,  which,  years  before, 
Gosnold  and  otiier  English  navigators  had  visited.  The  Un- 
rest sailed  beyond  Cape  Cod;  and,  while  John  Smith  was 
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making  maps  of  tlio  bays  and  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, Adriaen  Block  traced  the  sliore  as  far,  at  least,  as  Nahant. 
Tlicn  leaving  the  American-built  yacht  at  Cape  Cod,  to  be 
used  by  Cornelis  ITendricksen  in  the  fur  trade.  Block  sailed 
in  Christiaensen's  ship  for  Holland. 

The  states  general,  in  an  assembly  where  Olden  Barnoveldt 
was  present,  readily  granted  to  the  united  company  of  mer- 
chants interested  in  these  discoveries  a  three  years'  monopoly 
of  trade  with  the  territory  between  Virginia  and  New  France, 
from  forty  to  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  Their  charter' 
given  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1614,  names  the  extensive 
region  New  Netuekland.  Its  northern  part  John  Smith  had 
that  same  year  called  New  Englaitd. 

To  prosecute  their  commerce  with  the  natives,  Christiaen- 
Ben  built  for  the  company,  on  Castle  island,  south  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Albany,  a  truck-house  and  military  post.  The 
building  was  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-six,  the  stockade  fifty- 
eight  feet  square,  the  moat  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  garrison 
was  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  men.  The  fort,  which  may 
have  been  begun  in  1614,  which  was  certainly  finished  in 
1615,  was  called  Nassau ;  the  river  for  a  time  was  known  as 
the  Maurice.  With  the  Five  Nations  a  friendship  grew  up, 
which  was  soon  ratified  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  during  the  power  of  the  Dutch  was  never  broken. 
Such  is  the  beginning  of  lUbany :  it  was  the  outpost  of  the 
Netherland  fur  trade. 

The  United  Provinces,  now  recognised  even  by  Spain  as 
free  countries,  provinces,  and  states,  set  no  bounds  to  their 
enterprise.  The  world  seemed  not  too  large  for  their  com- 
merce under  the  genial  influence  of  liberty,  achieved  after  a 
struggle  longer  and  more  desperate  than  that  of  Greece  with 
Persia.  This  is  the  golden  age  of  their  trade  with  Japan,  and 
the  epoch  of  their  alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Ceylon.  In 
1611,  their  ships  once  again  braved  the  frosts  of  the  arctic 
circle  in  search  of  a  new  way  to  China;  and  it  was  a  Dutch 
discoverer,  Schouten,  from  Iloorn,  who,  in  1616,  left  the  name 
of  his  own  beloved  sea-port  on  the  southernmost  point  of  South 
America.  In  the  same  year  a  report  was  made  of  further  ex- 
plorations in  North  America,    Three  Nethorlanders— who  went 
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up  the  Mohawk  valley,  struck  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  and 
made  their  way  to  Indians  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia— were 
found  by  Cornelis  Ilendricksen,  as  he  came  in  the  Unrest  to 
explore  the  bay  and  rivers  of  Delaware.  On  his  return  to 
Holland,  in  1616,  the  merchants  by  whom  he  had  been  em- 
ployed claimed  the  discovery  of  the  country  between  thirty- 
eight  and  forty  degrees.  He  described  the  inhabitants  as 
trading  in  sables,  furs,  and  other  skins ;  the  land  as  a  vast 
forest,  abounding  in  bucks  and  does,  in  turkeys  and  partridges ; 
the  climate  temperate,  like  that  of  Holland ;  the  trees  mantled 
by  the  vine.  But  the  states  general  refused  to  grant  a  mo- 
nopoly of  trade. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1618,  the  exclusive  privilege 
conceded  to  the  company  of  merchants  for  New  Netherland 
expired ;  but  voyages  continued  to  be  made  by  their  agents  as 
well  as  by  rival  enterprise.  The  fort  near  Albany  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  flood,  a  new  post  was  taken  on  Norman's  Kill. 
But  the  strife  of  political  parties  still  retarded  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  settlements.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  municipal  officers,  who  were  named  by  the 
stadholder  or  were  self-renewed  on  the  principle  of  close  cor- 
porations, appointed  delegates  to  the  provincial  states;  and 
these,  agjiin,  a  representative  to  the  states  general.  The  states, 
the  true  personation  of  a  fixed  commercial  aristocracy,  resisted 
popular  innovations  ;  and  the  same  instinct  which  led  the 
Romans  to  elevate  Julius  Caesar,  the  commons  of  England  to 
sustain  Henry  VII.,  the  Danes  to  coi.-cr  hereditary  power  on 
the  descendants  of  Frederick  III.,  the  French  to  substitute 
absolute  for  feudal  monarchy,  induced  the  people  of  Holland 
to  favor  the  stadholder.  Tlie  antagonism  extended  to  domestic 
politics,  theology,  and  international  intercourse.  The  friends 
of  the  stadholder  asserted  sovereignty  for  the  states  general, 
while  the  party  of  Olden  Barneveldt  and  Grotius,  with  greater 
reason  in  point  of  historic  facts,  claimed  sovereignty  exclu- 
sively for  the  provincial  assemblies.  Prince  Maurice,  who 
desired  to  renew  the  war  with  Spain,  favored  colonization  in 
America;  the  party  of  Barnevelcl,  fearing  the  increase  of  ex- 
ecutive power,  opposed  it  from  fear  of  new  collisions.  The 
Orthodox,  who  satisfied  the  natural  passion  for  equality  by 
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denying  personal  merit,  and  ascribing  every  virtue  and  capa- 
city to  the  benevolence  of  God,  leaned  to  the  crowd ;  while 
the  Arminiaus,  nourishing  pride  by  asserting  power  and  merit 
in  man,  commended  their  creed  to  the  upholders  of  numerous 
local  sovereignties.  Thus  the  Calvinists,  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  the  stadholder,  were  arrayed  against  the  provincial  states 
and  municipalities.  The  colonization  of  New  York  by  the 
Dutch  depended  on  the  struggV  and  the  issue  was  not  long 
doubtful.  The  excesses  of  poL: -r.',]  ambition,  disguised  under 
the  forms  of  religious  controvert^,  led  to  violent  counsels. 
In  August,  1618,  Olden  Banieveldt  and  Grotius  were  taken 
into  custody. 

In  November,  1618,  a  few  weeks  after  tlio  first  acts  of 
violence,  the  states  general  gave  a  limited  incorporation  to  a 
company  of  merchants ;  yet  the  conditions  of  the  charter  wore 
not  inviting,  and  no  organization  took  place.  In  May  of  the 
following  year,  Grotius,  the  tirst  political  writer  of  his  ago,  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and,  by  the  default  of 
the  stadholder.  Olden  Barneveldt,  at  the  age  of  threescore 
years  and  twelve,  the  venerable  founder  of  the  republic,  was 
conducted  to  the  scaffold. 

These  events  hastened  the  colonization  of  l^ew  Nether- 
land,  where  as  yet  no  Eurojieans  had  repaired  except  com- 
mercial agents  and  their  subordinates.  In  1620,  merchants  of 
Holland,  who  had  thus  far  had  a  trade  only  in  Hudson  river 
wished  to  plant  there  a  new  commonv;ealth,  lest  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  should  first  people  its  banks  with  the  English 
nation.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  to  send  over  John  Rob- 
inson, with  four  hundred  families  of  his  persuasion ;  but  the 
pilgrims  had  not  lost  their  love  for  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
and  the  states  were  unwilling  to  guarantee  them  protection. 
A  voyage  from  Virginia,  to  vindicate  the  trade  in  the  Hudson 
for  England,  proved  a  total  loss.  Tlie  settlement  on  that 
river  grew  directly  out  of  the  great  continental  stniggles  of 
Protestantism. 

The  thirty  years'  war  of  religion  in  Germany  had  begun ; 
the  twelve  years'  truce  between  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Spanish  king  had  nearly  expired ;  Austria  hoped  to  crush  the 
Reformation  in  tlie  empire,  and  Spain  to  recover  dominion 
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over  its  ancient  provinces.  The  states  general,  whose  exist- 
ence was  menaced  by  a  combination  of  hostile  powers,  were 
summoned  to  display  unparalleled  energy  in  their  foreign 
relations ;  and  on  the  third  of  June,  1621,  the  Dutch  West 
India  company,  which  became  the  sovereign  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated  for  twenty-four 
years,  with  a  pledge  of  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  It  was  in- 
vested, on  the  v-"-*'^  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  to  traffic  and  plant  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  on 
the  coast  of  America,  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the 
remotest  north.  Subscription  to  its  joint  stock  was  open  to 
every  nation ;  the  states  general  made  it  a  gift  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  guilders,  and  were  stockholders  to  the  amount  of 
another  half  million.  The  franchises  of  the  company  were 
immense,  that  it  might  lay  its  own  plans,  provide  for  its  own 
defence,  and  in  all  things  take  care  of  itself.  The  states  gen- 
eral, in  case  of  war,  were  to  be  known  only  as  its  allies  and 
patrons.  "While  it  was  expected  to  render  efficient  aid  in  the 
impending  war  with  Spain,  its  permanent  objects  were  the 
peopling  of  fruitful  unsettled  countries  and  the  increase  of 
trade.  It  might  acquire  provinces,  but  only  at  its  own  risk ; 
and  it  was  endowed  with  absolute  power  over  its  possessions, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  states  general.  The  company 
was  divided  into  five  branches  or  chambers,  of  which  that  in 
Amsterdam  represented  four  ninths  of  the  whole.  The  gov- 
ernment was  intrusted  to  a  board  of  nineteen,  of  whom  eigh- 
teen represented  the  five  brar.ches,  and  one  was  named  by  the 
states. 

A  nation  of  merchants  gave  away  the  leave  to  appro- 
priate continents ;  and  the  corporate  company,  invested  with 
a  bourdlcss  liberty  of  choice,  culled  the  rich  territories  of 
Guinea,  Brazil,  and  Kew  Netherland. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEW   NETIIEULANI)   AND   NEW   SWEDEN. 

Colonization  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  was  neither 
the  motive  nor  tlio  main  object  of  tlie  e.stablishment  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  company;  the  territory  was  not  described 
either  m  the  charter  or  at  that  time  in  any  public  act  of  the 
states  general,  which  neither  made  a  formal  specific  grant  nor 
offered  to  guarantee  the  possession  of  a  single  foot  of  land 
iiefore  the  chamber  of  Amsterdam,  u.    er  the  authority  of 
the  company,  assumed  the  care  of  New  Motherland,  while  the 
trade  was  still  prosecuted  by  private  enterprise,  the  En-^'sh 
privy  council  listened  to  the  complaint  of  Arundel,  Gomes 
Arga  1,  and  Mason  of  the  Plymouth  company  against  "the 

1«1' V"*7;^T''' ""^^  ^'y  *'^^  ^^'"^-'^  ^^"-^^tion,  in  February, 
1622,  S,r  Dudley  Carleton,  then  Ih-itish  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  claiming  the  country  as  a  part  of  New  EnHund  re- 
quired  the  atates  general  to  stay  tlic  prosecution  "of  their 
plantation      This  remonstrance  received  no  explicn't  answer; 
while  Carleton  reported  of  the  Dutch  that  all  their  trade  there 
was  in  ships  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  at  the  most,  to  fetch  furs 
nor  could  he  learn  that  they  had  either  planted  or  desio-ned 
to  plant  a  colony.     The  English,  at  that  time  disheartened  by 
the  suffermgs  and  losses  encountered  in  Virginia,  were  not 
disposed  to  incur  the  unprofitable  expense  of  a  new  settle- 
ment ;  and  the  Dutch  ships,  which  went  over  in  Ifio^  fo^j, j 
none  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  country  ' 

The  organization  of  the  A\^est  India  company,  m  1G33,  was 
the  epoch  of  Its  zealon.  efforts  at  colonization.  In  the  si^-in-. 
of  that  year,  the  New  Nctherland,  a  ship  of  two  luindred 
and  sixty  tons  burden,  cnrried  out  thirty  families.     They  were 
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chiefly  "Walloons,  Protestant  fugitives  from  Belgian  provinces. 
April  was  gone  before  the  vessel  reached  Manhattan.  A 
party  under  the  command  of  Cornelis  Jacobsen  May,  who  has 
left  his  name  on  the  southern  county  and  capo  of  New  Jersey, 
ascended  the  river  Delaware,  then  known  as  the  South  river 
of  the  Dutch,  and  on  Timber  creek,  a  stream  that  enters  the 
Delaware  a  few  miles  below  Camden,  built  Fort  Nassau.  At 
the  same  time  Adriaen  J  oris,  on  the  site  of  Albany,  threw  up 
and  completed  the  fort  named  Orange.  Eighteen  families 
were  settled  round  the  fort  in  huts  of  bark,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  covenants  of  friendship  with  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians. 

The  next  year,  1624,  may  be  taken  as  the  era  of  a  con- 
tinuous civil  government,  with  Cornelis  Jacobsen  May  as  the 
first  director.  It  had  power  to  punish,  but  not  with  death ; 
judgments  for  capital  crimes  were  to  be  referred  to  Amster- 
dam. The  ship  that  took  over  emigi-ants  returned  laden  with 
furs,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  New  World  were  reported  to  be 
bravely  prosperous. 

In  1625,  May  was  succeeded  by  "William  Yerhulst.  The 
colony  was  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  two  large  ships 
freighted  with  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  swine  and  sheep. 
At  Fort  Orange  a  child  of  Netherland  parentage  was  born. 
In  that  year,  Frederick  Henry,  the  new  stadholder,  was  able 
to  quell  the  passions  of  religious  sects,  and  unite  all  parties 
in  a  common  love  of  country.  Danger  from  England  was 
diminished ;  for  Charles  I.,  soon  after  his  accession,  entered 
into  a  most  intimate  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  Just  then  Jean 
de  Laet,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  Amsterc^am,  in  an  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  "West  Indies,  opportunely  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen  to  their  rising  colony,  and  published 
Hudson's  glowing  description  of  the  land. 

Under  such  auspices,  Peter  Minuit,  a  German  of  "Wesel, 
in  January,  1626,  sailed  for  New  Netherland  as  its  director- 
general.  He  arrived  there  on  the  fourth  of  May.  Hitherto 
the  Dutch  had  no  title  to  ownership  of  the  land;  Minuit 
purchased  the  island  of  Manhattan  from  its  native  proprietors. 
The  price  paid  was  sixty  guilders,  about  twenty-four  dollars, 
for  more  than  twenty  thousand  acres.     The  southern  point 
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was  selected  for  "  a  battery,"  and  lines  were  drawn  for  a  fort 
which  took  the  name  of  New  Anieterdam.     The  town  Iiad 
already  tlnrty  houses,  and  the  enngrants'  wives  had  bomo 
them  children     In  the  want  of  a  regular  n.inister,  two  "con- 
solers of  the  sick  "  read  to  the  people  on  Sundays  '« texts  out 
of  the  scriptures,  together  with  the  creeds  " 
f^n.^""  '^''.'l''  -ypeared  in  the  distance  except  from  the  pre- 
ensions  of  England      The  government  of  Manhattan  sought 
an  interchange  of  «  friendly  kindness  and  neighborhood  "  wfth 
he  nearest  English  at  New  Plymouth ;  and  Ey  a  public  letter 
in  March     027,  it  claimed  mutual  "good-will  and  service, '' 
l^cadmg  "the  nearness  of  their  native  countries,  the  friend- 
ship of  their  forefathers,  and  the  new  covenant  between  the 
states  general  and  England  against  the  Spaniards."    Bradford 
in  reply,  gladly  accepted  the  "testimonv  of  love"     "Our 
children  after  us,"  he  added,  "shall  never  forget  the"good  and 
courteous  entreaty  which  we  found  in  your  country,  !nd  shall 
desire  your  prosperity  forever."     His  benediction  was  sincere ; 
«iough  he  called  to  mind  that  the  English  patent  for  New 
England  extended  to  forty  degrees,  within  which,  therefore, 
the  Dutch  had  no  right  "to  plant  or  trade ; "  and  he  especiali; 
begged  them  not  to  send  their  yachts  into  the  Narragansett 
.  .    "7„""*^°^^<^y  to  trade  and  plant  we  derive  from  the 
sta^s  of  Holland,  and  will  defend  it,"  rejoined  Minuit.     But 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  De  Pasier.s,  who  stood 
next  him  in  rank,  on  a  conciliatory  embassy  .o  New  Ply- 
mouth.     The  envoy  proceeded  in  state  with  soldiers  and  musi- 

7r7\^  J^nf'  ''''  ^'P'  ^"'^  ^"^'  ^''  ''''  "^^t  by  a  boat 
from  the  Old  Colo-,       ,>.d  "was  honorably  attended  with  the 

noise  of  trumpets.'  .fe  succeeded  in  concerting  a  mutual 
trade;  but  Bradf,,  .  still  warned  the  authorities  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  "  clear  their  title  "  to  their  lands  without  delay. 
The  advice  seemed  like  a  wish  to  hunt  the  Dutch  out  of  their 
infant  colony,  and  led  the  board  of  nineteen  to  ask  of  the 
states  general  forty  soldiers  for  its  defence. 

Such  were  the  rude  beginnings  of  New  Netherland.  The 
women  and  children  of  the  colony  were  concentred  on  Man- 
hattan, which,  m  1628,  counted  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  souls,  including  Dutch,  Walloons,  and  slaves  from 
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Angola.  Jonas  Michaellus,  a  clergyman,  arriving  in  April  of 
that  year,  "eetablished  a  church,"  which  choso  Minuit  one  of 
its  two  ciders,  and  at  the  lirst  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  counted  fifty  communicants.  This  was  the  age  of 
hunters  and  Indian  traders ;  of  traffic  in  the  skins  of  otters 
and  beavers ;  when  the  native  tribes  were  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  game  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  skiffs  of 
the  Dutch,  in  quest  of  furs,  penetrated  every  bay  and  inlet, 
from  Narragansett  to  the  Delaware.  It  was  the  day  of  straw 
roofs  and  wooden  chi^nneys  and  windmills.  There  had  been 
no  extraordinary  charge ;  there  was  no  multitude  of  people ; 
but  labor  was  well  directed  and  profitable ;  and  the  settlement 
promised  fairly  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  undertakers.  The 
experiment  in  feudal  institutions  followed. 

Eeprisals  on  Spanish  commerce  were  the  alluring  pursuit 
of  the  "West  India  company.  On  a  single  occasion,  in  1628, 
the  captures  secured  by  its  privateers  were  almost  eig'  tyfold 
more  valuable  than  all  the  exports  from  their  colony  for  the 
four  preceding  years,  "While  the  company  of  merchant  war- 
riors, conducting  their  maritime  enterprises  like  princes,  were 
making  prizes  of  the  rich  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and, 
by  their  victories,  pouring  the  wealth  of  America  into  their 
treasury,  the  states  general  interposed  to  subject  the  govern- 
ment of  foreign  conquests,  to  a  council  of  nine  ;  and,  in  1029, 
the  board  of  nineteen  adopted  a  charter  of  privileges  for  pa- 
troons  who  desired  to  found  colonies  in  New  Nethorland. 

These  colonies  were  to  resemble  the  lordships  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Every  one  who  would  emigrate  on  his  own  account 
was  promised  as  much  land  as  he  could  cultivate  ;  but  hus- 
bandmen were  not  expected  to  emigrate  without  aid.  The 
liberties  of  Holland  were  the  fruit  of  municipalities;  the 
country  people  were  subordinate  to  their  landlord,  against 
whose  oppression  the  town  was  their  refuge.  The  boors  en- 
joyed as  yet  no  political  franchises,  and  had  not  had  the  expe- 
rience required  for  planting  states  on  a  principle  of  equality. 
To  the  enterprise  of  proprietaries  New  Netherland  was  to 
owe  its  tenants.  He  that  within  four  years  would  plant  a 
colony  of  fifty  souls  became  lord  of  the  manor,  or  r>atroon. 
possessing  in  absolute  property  the  lands  he  might  colonize. 
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Those  liiiuls  luiglit  extend  Hixtccn  miles  in  len^'tli ;  or,  if  thoy 
liiy  iipon  hutli  Hides  of  a  river,  ei^'lit  miles  on  eucli  bank,  stretch- 
ing indefinitely  far  into  the  interior;  ^.c  it  was  stipulated  that 
tlio  soil  mnst  bo  purchased  of  the  Indians.     Were  cities  to 
grow  up,  the  institution  of  their  government  would  rest  with 
the  i)atroon,  who  was  to  exercise  judicial  power,  yet  subject 
to  n])peals.     The  sclioolinaster  and  the  minister  were  praised 
as  desiral)le ;  but  there  was  no  i)rovision  for  their  mainten- 
ance.   I'he  colonists  were  forbidden  to  manufacture  any  wool- 
len or  linei\  or  cotton  fabrics;  not  a  web  might  bo  woven, 
not  a  shuttle  thrown,  on  penalty  of  exile.     To  impair  the 
monopoly  oi  the  Dutch  weavers  was  punishable  as  perjury. 
The  com])any,  moreover,  pledged  itself  to  furnish  the  nuuiors 
with  negroes;  yet  not,  it  was  warily  j)rovi(le(l,  unless  the  traffic 
should  prove  luci-ative.     The  isle  of  Manhattan,  as  the  chosen 
seat  of  connuerco,  was  reserved  to  the  company. 

This  charter  of  liberties  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
corporation;  its  directors  and  agents  immediately  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  most  valuable  portions  of  its  territory.     In 
June,  lCr2d,  three  years,  therefore!,  before  the  concession  of  the 
charter  for  Maryland,  Samuel  Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaert, 
both  directoi-s  of   tlie  Amsterdam  chand)er,  bargained  with 
the  natives  for  the  soil  from  Cape  Ilenlopen  to  the  mouth  of 
Delaware  river;  in  July,  IG.'JO,  this  purchase  of  an  estate, 
more  tlian  thirty  miles  long,  was  ratified  at  Fort  Amsterdam 
by  Minuit  and  his  council.     It  is  the  oldest  deed  for  land  in 
Delaware,  and  comprises  the  water-line  of  the  tv.'o  southern 
counties  of  that  state.     Still  larger  domains  were  in  the  same 
year  appropriated  by  the  agents  of  another  director  of  the 
Amsterdam  chamber,  Kiliacn  van  llensselaer,  to  whom  succes- 
sive purchases  from  Mohawk  and  Mohican  chiefs  gave  titles 
to  land  north  and  south  of  Fort  Orange.     His  deeds  were 
promptly  confirmed  ;  so  that  his  possessions,  including  a  later 
supplementary  acrpiisition,  extended  above  and  below  Fort 
Orange,  for  twenty-four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
forty-eight  miles  into  the  interior.     In  the  same  year  he  sent 
oiit  emigrants  to  the  colony  of  Eensselaerwyck.   In  July,  1630, 
Miciiael  Pauw,  another  director,  bought  Staten  Island ;  in  the 
following  ]S"ovember  he  became  the  pati'oon  of  Iloboken  and 
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what  is  now  Jersey  City ;  and  ho  named  las  "  oolonie  "  on  tUo 
nminland  Pavoniu. 

The  cunipany  had  doaijjjned  by  its  cliartcr  of  liberties  to 
favor  the  peopling  of  tlio  province,  and  yet  to  retain  its  trade; 
under  pretence  of  advancing  a<,'iiculture,  individuals  had  ac- 
quired a  title  to  all  the  inii)ortaut  points  wL'To  the  natives 
resorted  for  tralRc.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  feudal 
possessors  were  often  in  collision  with  the  central  government, 
while,  to  the  humble  emigrant,  the  monopoly  of  commercowas 
aggravated  by  the  monopoly  of  land. 

A  company  was  soon  formed  to  colonize  the  tra^*^  acquired 
by  Godyn  and  P>h)mmaert.  The  first  settlement  h'  t^  daware, 
older  than  any  in  Pennsylvania,  was  undertaken  by,  mpany, 
of  which  Godyn,  Van  Rensselaer,  Plommaert,  the  liistoriun 
Do  Laet,  and  a  now  partner,  David  Pietersen  de  Vries,  were 
members.  ])y  joint  enterprise,  in  December,  1030,  a  ship  of 
eighteen  guns,  comnuuided  by  Pieter  Ileyes,  and  laden  with 
emigrants,  store  of  seeds,  cattle,  and  agricultural  implements, 
embarked  from  the  Texel,  partly  to  cover  the  southern  shore 
of  Delaware  bay  with  fields  of  wheat  and  tobacco,  and  partly 
for  a  whale  fishery  on  the  coast.  A  yacht  wliich  went  in  com- 
pany was  taken  by  a  Dunkirk  privateer ;  early  in  the  spring 
of  1G31  the  larger  vessel  reached  its  destination,  and  just 
within  Capo  Ilenlopen,  on  Lewes  creek,  planted  a  colony  of 
more  than  thirty  souls.  The  superintendence  of  the  settle- 
ment was  intrusted  to  (lillis  Ilosset.  A  little  fort  was  built 
and  well  beset  with  jmlisades;  the  arms  of  Holland  were 
aflixed  to  a  pillar ;  the  country  received  the  name  of  Swaanen- 
dael ;  the  water  that  of  Godyn's  bay.  The  voyage  of  Ileyes 
was  the  cradling  of  a  state.  That  Delaware  exists  as  a  separate 
counnonwealth  is  due  to  this  colony.  According  to  Fnglish 
rule,  occupancy  was  necessary  to  complete  a  title  to  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  the  Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  Ileyes  and  Ilosset,  in  behalf  of 
Godyn  and  Blommaert,  made  a  further  purchase  from  Indian 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Capo  May.,  for  twelve  miles  on 
the  bay,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  interior ;  and,  in  June,  this 
sale  of  a  tract,  twelve  miles  square,  was  formally  attested  at 
Manhattan. 
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imated  by  the  coiirage  of  Godyn,  the  patroons  of 
Swaancndael  fitted  out  a  second  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  De  Vrics.  But,  before  he  set  sail,  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  destruction  of  the  fort,  and  the  murder  of  its 
people.  Ilosset,  the  commandant,  had  caused  the  death  of  an 
Indian  chief;  and  the  revenge  of  the  savages  was  not  appeased 
till  not  one  of  the  emigrants  remained  alive.  De  Vries,  on 
his  arrival,  found  only  the  ruins  of  the  house  and  its  palisades, 
half  consumed  by  lire,  and  hero  and  there  the  bones  of  the 
colonists. 

Before  the  Dutch  could  recover  the  soil  of  Delaware  from 
the  natives,  the  patent  granted  to  Baltimore  gave  them  an 
English  competitor.     Distracted  by  anarchy,  the  administra- 
tion of  ^ew  Netherland  could  not  withstand  encroachments. 
The  too  powerful  patroons  disputed  the  fur  trade  with  the 
agents  of  the  West  India  company.    In  1632,  to  still  the  quar- 
rels, the  discontented  Minuit  was  disi)laced ;  but  the  inherent 
evils  in  the  system  were  not  lessened  by  appointing  as  his  suc- 
cessor the  selfish  and  incompetent  Wouter  van  Twiller.     The 
English  government  claimed  that  Now  I^etherland  was  planted 
only  on  sufferance.     The  ship  in  which  Minuit  embarked  for 
Holland  entered  Plymouth  in  a  stress  of  weather,  and  was  de- 
tained for  a  time  on  the  allegation  that  it  had  traded  without 
license  in  a  part  of  the  king's  dominions.     Van  Twiller,  who 
arrived  at  Manhattan  in  April,  1633,  was  defied  by  an  English 
ship,  which  sailed  up  the  river  l)efore  his  eyes.     The  rus'li  of 
Puritan  emigrants  to  New  England  had  quickened  the  move- 
ments of  the   Dutch   on   the   Connecticut,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly wore  the  first  to  discover  and  to  occupy.     On  the 
eighth  of  January,  1633,  the  soil  round  Hartford  was  pur- 
chased of  the  natives,  and  a  fort  was  erected  on  land  within 
the  present  limits  of  that  city,  some  months  before  the  pil- 
gnms  of  Plymouth  colony  raised  their  block-house  at  Wind- 
sor, and  more  than  two  years  before  the  people  of  Hooker  and 
llaynes,  in  1635,  ])egan  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut. 
Like  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  country  had  been  first  ex- 
plored,  and  even  occupied,  by  the  Dutch ;  but  should  a  log- 
hut  and^a  few  straggling  soldiers  seal  a  territory  against  otlier 
rpj^g  English  planters  were  ou  a  soil  of  which  the 
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English  monarcli  had  made  a  grant;  they  were  there  with 
their  wives  and  cliildren.  It  were  a  sin,  said  they,  to  leave  so 
fertile  a  land  unimproved.  Their  religious  enthusiasm,  zeal 
for  popular  liberty,  and  numbers,  did  not  leave  the  issue  un- 
certain. Altercations  continued  for  years.  The  Dutch  fort 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company  till 
it  was  surrounded  by  English  towns.  At  last,  the  English  in 
Connecticut  grew  so  numerous  as  not  only  to  overwhelm  its 
garrison,  but,  under  a  grant  from  Lord  Stirling,  to  plant  a 
part  of  Long  Island.  In  IGIO,  the  second  year  of  the  govern- 
ment of  William  Kieft,  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  on  the  east  end 
of  that  island  were  thrown  down  in  derision,  and  a  fool's  head 
set  in  their  place. 

While  the  New  England  men  were  thus  encroaching  on 
the  Dutch  on  the  east,  a  new  competitor  for  possessions  in 
America  appeared  in  Delaware  bay.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  mankind  in  the  line  of  Swedish  kings, 
had  discerned  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from 
colonies  and  widely  extended  commerce.  In  1624,  the  royal 
zeal  was  encouraged  by  William  Usselinx,  a  Netherlander,  who 
for  many  years  had  given  thought  to  the  subject.  At  his 
instance,  in  June,  162G,  a  commercial  company,  with  exclusive 
privileges  to  traffic  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  with  the 
right  of  planting  colonics,  was  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and,  on 
the  first  of  May,  1027,  incorporated  by  the  states  of  Sweden. 
The  stock  was  open  to  all  Europe  for  subscription ;  the  king 
himself  pledged  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  royal 
treasure  on  equal  risks ;  the  chief  place  of  business  was  estab- 
lished at  Gottenburg;  a  branch  was  promised  to  any  city 
which  would  embark  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
undertaking.  The  government  of  the  future  colonies  Avas 
reserved  to  a  royal  council ;  for  "  jiolitics,"  says  the  charter, 
"  lie  beyond  the  profession  of  merchants."  Men  of  every 
raidc  were  solicited  to  engage  in  the  enterprise ;  it  was  resolved 
to  invite  "  colonists  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe."  Other 
nations  employed  slaves  in  their  colonies  ;  and  "'  slaves,"  said 
they,  "  cost  a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish 
from  hard  usage ;  the  Swedish  nation  is  laborious  and  intelli- 
gent, and  surely  we  shall  gain  more  by"  a  free  people  with 
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wives  and  cliildren."  To  the  Scandinavian  imagination,  hope 
painted  the  JS'ew  A\^orld  as  a  paradise ;  the  proposed  colony  as 
a  benefit  to  tlic  persecuted,  a  security  "  to  the  honor  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  »  of  those  whom  wars  and  bigotry  had 
made  fugitives;  a  blessing  to  the  "common  man;"  to  the 
"  wliole  Protestant  world."  It  may  prove  the  advantage,  said 
Gustavus  in  lf529,  of  "  all  oppressed  Christendom." 

But  the  reviving  influence  of  the  pope  menaced  Protestant 
Christendom  with  ruin.     The  insurrection  against  intellectual 
servitude,  of  which  the  Eeformation  was  the  great  expression, 
appeared  in  danger  of  being  suppressed,  when,  in  May,  103o' 
Gustavus  Adolplms  resolved  to  invade  Germany  and  vindicate 
the  rights  of  conscience  with  his  sword.     The  cherished  pur- 
pose of  colo'^ization  yielded  for  the  moment,  and  the  funds 
of  the  company  were  arbitrarily  applied  as  resources  in  the 
war.    It  was  a  war  of  revolution  ;  a  struggle  to  secure  German 
liberty  by  establishing  religious  equality  ;  and  the  great  events 
on  which  the  destinies  of  Germany  were  suspended  did  but 
enlarge  the  design  of  Gustavus  in  America.    At  Nurember<^ 
on  the  sixteentli  of  October,  1032,  only  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  wliere  humanity  M-on  one  of  its  most  glorious 
victories  and  lost  one  of  its  ablest  defenders,  the  enterprise, 
which  still  api)eared  to  him  as  "  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom," 
was  recommended  to  the  peojile  of  Germany. 

In  confirming  the  invitation  to  Germany,  Oxenstiern,  in 
April,  1033,  declared  himself  to  be  but  the  executor  of  the 
wish  of  Gustavus.  The  same  wise  statesman,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  all  time,  the  serene  chancellor,  who,  in  the  busiest 
scenes,  never  took  a  care  with  him  to  his  couch,  renewed  the 
patent  of  the  company  in  June  of  that  year,  and  in  December, 
1631,  extended  its  benefits  to  Germany.  Tlie  charter  was  pooii 
confirmed  by  the  deputies  of  the  four  ui>per  circles  at  Frank- 
fort. "  The  consequences  "  of  this  design,  said  Oxenstiern, 
"  will  be  favorable  to  all  Christendom,  to  Europe,  to  the  wliole 
world."  And  were  they  not  so  'i  The  first  permanent  colo- 
nizatjon  of  the  banks  of  tie  Delaware  is  due  to  Oxenstiern. 

Yet  more  than  four  yeai-s  passed  away  before  the  design 
was  carried  into  effect.  We  have  seen  Minuit,  the  early  c^- 
ernor  of  Xew  Xetlic^l'land,  forfeit  his  place  amid  the  strife'^s  of 
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faction.  lie  now  offered  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the 
Swedes,  and,  leaving  Sweden,  probably  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1637,  he  sailed  for  the  bay  of  Delaware.  Two  vessels, 
the  Key  of  Cahnar  and  the  Gi-iffin,  formed  his  whole  fleet ; 
the  Swedish  government  supplied  the  emigrants  with  a  reli- 
gious teacher,  with  provisions,  and  merchandise  for  traffic  with 
the  natives.  Early  in  the  year  1638,  tlie  little  company  of 
Swedes  and  Finns  arrived  in  the  Delaware  bay;  the  lands 
from  the  southern  cape,  whicli  the  emigrants  from  hyperborean 
regions  named  Paradise  Point,  to  the  falls  the  river  at 
Trenton,  were  purchased  of  the  natives ;  and,  near  the  mouth 
of  Christiana  creek,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of 
Delaware,  Christiana  fort,  so  called  from  the  child  who  was 
then  queen  of  Sweden,  was  erected. 

The  records  at  Albany  still  preserve  the  paper  in  which 
Kieft,  then  director-general  of  New  JSTetherland,  claimed  for 
the  Dutch  the  country  on  the  Delaware :  their  possession  had 
long  been  guarded  by  forts,  and  had  been  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen.  But  at  that  time  the  fame  of  Swedish 
amis  protected  the  Swedish  flag  in  the  ISTew  AVorld  ;  and,  while 
Banner  and  Torstcnson  were  humbling  Austria  and  Denmark, 
the  Dutch  did  not  proceed  beyond  a  protest. 

Meantime,  tidings  of  the  loveliness  of  the  country  had  been 
borne  to  Scandinavia,  and  the  peasantry  of  Sweden  and  of 
Finland  longed  to  exchange  their  farms  in  Europe  for  homes 
on  the  Delaware.  At  the  last  considerable  expedition,  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  families  eager  to  embark  for  the 
land  of  promise,  and  unable  to  obtain  a  passage  in  the  crowded 
vessels.  The  plantations  of  the  Swedes  were  gradually  ex- 
tended, and,  when  tlic  Dutcli  renewed  their  fort  at  IS'assan, 
Printz,  the  then  Swedish  governor,  in  1613,  established  his 
residence  on  the  island  of  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  l)olow  Phila- 
delpliia.  A  fort,  constructed  of  liemlock  logs,  defended  the 
island,  and  houses  began  to  cluster  in  its  neighborhood. 
Pennsylvania,  like  Delaware,  traces  its  lineage  to  the  Swedes, 
who  had  planted  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia  before  William 
Penn  became  its  proprietary.  Xew  Sweden  grew  up  on  the 
bay  and  the  river  Delaware. 

While  the  limits  of  New  Netlierland  were  narrowed  by 
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competitors  on  tlio  cast  and  on  the  south,  and  Lon^  Island 
was  soon  to  bo  claimed  by  the  agent  of  Lord  Stirling,  the 
colony  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  neighboring  Algonkin 
tribes.     Angry  and  even  bloody  quarrels  had  arisen  between 
dishonest  traders  and  savages  maddened  by  intoxication.     In 
1040,  the  blameless  settlement  on  Staten  Island  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  ruined  by  the  undiscriminating  vengeance  of  tbo 
ti'.bcs  of  New  Jersey.     An  Indian  boy  who  had  been  present 
when,  years  before,  his  uncle  had  been  robbed  and  murdered, 
had  vowed  revenge,  and,  in  IGll,  when  grown  to  man's  estate,' 
remembered  and  executed  the  vow  of  his  childhood.     A  rov- 
ing but  fruitless  expedition  into  the  country  south  of  the 
Hudson,  was  the  consequence.     The  Karitans  were  outlawed, 
and  a  bounty  of  ten  fathoms  of  wampum  was  offered  for  every 
member  of  the  tribe.     The  approach  of  danger  brought  with 
ic  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  people,  and  the  commons 
elected  a  l)ody  of  twelve  to  assist  the  governor.     De  Vries,  the 
head  of  the  conmiittee,  urged  the  advantage  of  friendship  wiili 
the  natives.     Put  the  son  of  a  chief,  stung  by  the  conviction 
of  having  been  defrauded  and  robbed,  aimed  an  unerring  ar- 
row at  the  first  Hollander  exposed  to  his  fury.     In  1642,  a 
deputation  of  the  river  chieftains  hastened  to  express  their 
sorrow,  and  dc])lore  the  never-ending  alternations  of  blood- 
shed.     The  murderer  they  could  not  deliver  up ;  but,  after 
the  custom  of  the  Saxons  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  of  the  Irish 
under  Elizabeth,  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  usages  of 
earhest  Greece,  they  offered  to  purchase  secui-ity  for  the  mur- 
derer by  a  fine  for  blood.     Two  hundred  fathom  of  the  best 
wampum  might  console  the  grief  of  the  widow.     "  You  your- 
selves," tlu'y  added,  "  arc  the  cause  of  this  evil;  you  ought 
not  craze  the  young  Indians  with  brandy.     Your  own  people, 
when  drunk,  fight  with  knives  and  do  foolish  tilings;  you 
cannot  ])revent  mischief  till  you  cease  to  sell  strong  drink  to 
the  Indian." 

Ivieft  was  inexorable,  and  demanded  the  murderer.  Tn 
February,  1G43,  a  small  party  of  Mohawks  from  the  vicinage  of 
Fort  Orange,  armed  with  nmskets,  descended  frum  their  fast- 
nesses, and  claimed  the  natives  round  Manhattan  as  tributaries. 
At  the  approach  of  the  formidable  warriors  of  a  braver  Huron 
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race  the  more  numerous  but  covverin^r  Algonkins  crowded 
together  m  despair,  begging  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  Kieft 
thougli  warned  that  the  ruin  would  light  upon  the  Dutch  them- 
selves seized  the  moment  for  an  exterminating  massacre.  In 
the  stdlness  of  a  dark  winter's  night,  the  soldiers  at  tlie  fort 
jomed  by  freebooters  from  Dutch  privateers,  and  led  by  a 
guide  who  knew  every  by-path  and  nook  where  the  savages 
nestled,  crossed  the  JIudson,  for  the  purpose  of  destruction, 
lie  unsuspecting  tribes  could  offer  little  resistance.  Nearly 
a  hundred  perished  in  the  carnage,  which  daybreak  did  not 
end. 

_  Proud  of  his  deed  of  treachery,  Kieft  greeted  the  return- 
ing troops  with  exultation.  But  his  joy  was  short.  No  sooner 
was  It  known  that  the  midnight  attack  had  been  made  not  by 
the  Mohawks,  but  by  the  Dutch,  than  every  Algonkin  tribe 
round  Manhattan  took  up  arms  with  savage  frenzy  From 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey  to  the  borders  of  Connecticut  not  a 
bowery  was  safe.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Anne  Hutch- 
inson perished  with  her  family.  "  Mine  eyes,"  says  a  witness, 
saw  the  flames  at  their  towns,  and  the  frights  anu  hurries  of 
men,  women,  and  children."  The  director  was  compelled  to 
desire  peace. 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  lGi3,  a  convention  of  sixteen 
sachems  assembled  in  the  woods  of  Rockaway ;  and  at  day- 
break De  Vrics  and  another,  the  two  envoys  from  Manhattan, 
were  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the  little  senate.  Their  best 
orator  addressed  them,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bundle  of  small 
sticks.  "  When  you  first  arrived  on  our  shores  you  were  desti- 
tute of  food ;  we  gave  you  our  beans  and  our  corn  ;  we  fed 
you  with  oysters  and  fish  ;  and  now,  for  our  recompense,  you 
murder  our  people."  Such  Avero  his  opening  words.  Having 
put  down  one  little  stick,  he  proceeded :  "  The  traders  whom 
your  fii-st  shi])s  left  on  our  shore,  to  traffic  till  their  return, 
were  cherished  by  us  as  the  apple  of  our  eye  :  we  gave  them 
our  daughters  for  their  wives ;  among  those  whom  you  have 
murdered  were  children  of  your  own  blood."  He  laid  down 
another  stick ;  and  many  more  remained  in  his  hand,  each  a 
memento  of  an  unRatir^ficd  wrong.  «  T  know  all,"  said  De 
Vries,  interrupting  him,  and  inviting  the  chiefs  to  repair  to 
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the  fort.  The  spealiing  ceased ;  the  chieftains  gave  costly 
presents  to  each  of  the  whites :  and  then  the  party  went  hy 
water  to  New  Amsterdam.  There  peace  was  made ;  but  tlio 
presents  of  Kieft  were  those  of  a  niggard,  and  left  in  the 
Indians  rankling  memories.  A  month  later,  a  similar  covenant 
was  made  with  the  tribes  on  the  river.  But  the  young  war- 
riors among  the  red  men  were  not  i^acified  ;  one  had  lost  a 
father  or  a  mother ;  a  second  owed  revenge  for  the  death  of 
a  friend.  "The  presents  we  have  received,"  said  an  older 
chief,  "  bear  no  proportion  to  our  loss ;  the  price  of  blood  has 
not  been  paid ;  "  and  war  was  renewed. 

The  commander  of  the  Dutch  troops  was  John  Underhill, 
a  fugitive  from  Now  England,  a  veteran  in  Indian  wai*fare, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  day.  For  licentiousness,  he, 
in  16-tO,  had  been  compelled,  at  Boston,  in  a  great  assembly, 
on  lecture-day,  during  the  session  of  the  general  court,  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  to  stand  upon  a  platform,  and  with 
sighs  and  tears  and  brokenness  of  heart  and  the  aspect  of 
sorrow,  to  beseech  the  com])a88ion  of  the  congregation.  In 
the  following  year  he  removed  to  New  Netherland,  and  now, 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  became  the 
protector  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  After  two  years'  war 
the  Dutch  were  weary  of  danger ;  the  Indians  tired  of  being 
hunted  like  beasts.  The  Mohawks  claimed  a  sovereignty  over 
the  Algonkins ;  their  ambassador  a]ipeared  at  Manhattan  to 
negotiate  a  peace ;  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1G45,  in 
front  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  according  to  Indian  usage,  under 
the  open  sky,  in  the  presence  of  the  sun  and  of  the  ocean,  the 
sachems  of  New  Jersey,  of  the  Kiver  Indians,  of  the  Mohi- 
cans, and  of  Long  Island,  acknowledging  the  chiefs  of  the 
Five  Nations  as  witnesses  and  arbitrators,  and  having  around 
them  the  director  and  council  of  New  Netherland,  with  the 
commonalty  of  the  Dutch,  set  their  marks  to  a  solemn  treaty 
of  peace.  The  joy  of  the  colony  broke  forth  into  a  general 
thanksgiving ;  but  infamy  attached  to  the  name  of  Kieft,  the 
author  of  the  carnage  ;  the  emigrants  desired  to  reject  him  as 
their  governor ;  the  West  India  company  disclaimed  his  bar- 
barous policy. 

A  better  day  dawned  on  New  Netherland  when  the  brave 
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and  honest  Stuyvesant,  recently  tlie  vice-director  of  Curagao, 
wounded  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  attack  on  St.  Martin,  a 
soldier  of  experience,  a  scholar  of  some  learning,  was  promoted 
for  his  services,  and,  in  May,  \U7,  entered  on  the  government 
of  the  province.  The  superseded  governor  embarked  for  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  large  and  richly  laden  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
was  dashed  in  jneces  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  the  man  of 
blood  was  buried  beneath  the  waves. 

The  interests  of  New  Netherland  required  free  trade ;  at 
first,  tlio  department  of  Amsterdam,  which  had  ak.no  borne 
the  expense  of  the  colony,  would  tolerate  no  interlopers.     But 
the  monopoly  could  not  be  enforced;  and,  in  1G48,  export 
duties  were  substit-ited.     Manhattan  began  to  prosper,  when 
its  merchants  obtained  freedom  to  follow  the  impulses  of  their 
own  enterprise.     The  glorious  destiny  of  the  city  was  antici- 
pated. ^  "  When  your  commerce  becomes  established,  and  your 
ships  ride  on  every  part  of  the  ocean,  throngs  that  look  tow- 
ard you  with  eager  eyes  will  be  allured  to  embark  for  your 
island : "  this  prophecy  was,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  ad- 
(h-essed  by  the   merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  the  merchants 
of  Manhattan.     The  island  of  New  York  was  then  chiefly 
divided  among  farmers ;  the  large  forests  which  covered  the 
park  and  the  adjacent  region  long  remained  a  common  pas- 
ture, where,  for  yet  a  quarter  of   a  century,  tanners  could 
obtain  bark,  and  boys  chestnuts ;  and  the  soil  was  so  little 
valued  tliat  Stuyvesant  thought  it  no  wrong  to  his  employ- 
ers  to  purchase  of  them  at  a  small  price  an  extensive  bowery 
just  beyond  the  coppices,  among  which  browsed  the  goats 
and  kine  from  the  village. 

A  desire  grew  up  for  municipal  liberties.  Tlie  company 
which  effected  the  early  settlements  of  New  Nctherland  in- 
troduced the  self-perpetuating  councils  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  euiigrants  were  scattered  on  boweries  or  plantations; 
and,  seeing  the  evils  of  living  widely  apart,  they  wore  advised, 
in  1643  and  1640.  by  the  Dutch  authorities,  to  gather  into 
"villages,  towns,  and  hamlets,  as  the  English  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing."  In  in  19,  when  the  province  was  "  in  a  very 
poor  and  most  low  eondition."  the  commonaUv  of  New  Neth- 
erland,  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  "  states  gene.  "!/'  prayed 
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for  a  Buitable  municipal  government.  They  referred  to  the 
case  of  New  England,  saying  "  neither  patroons,  lords,  nor 
princes  are  known  there— only  the  people.  Each  town,  no 
matter  how  small,  hath  its  own  court  and  jurisdiction,  also  a 
voice  in  the  capitol,  and  elects  its  own  officers."  But  the 
prayer  was  unheeded. 

With  its  feeble  population  New  Netherland  could  not 
protect  its  eastern  boundary.  Stuyvesant  was  instructed  to 
preserve  the  House  of  Good  Hope  at  Hartford ;  but,  while  he 
was  claiming  the  country  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Henlopen, 
there  was  danger  that  the  New  England  men  would  stretch 
their  settlements  to  the  North  river,  intercept  the  navigation 
from  Fort  Orange,  and  monopolize  the  fur  trade.  The  com- 
mercial corporation  would  not  risk  a  war ;  the  expense  would 
impair  its  dividends.  "  War,"  they  declared,  "  cannot  in  any 
event  be  for  our  advantage ;  the  New  England  people  are  too 
powerful  for  us."  No  issue  was  left  but  by  negotiation; 
Stuyvesant  himself,  in  September,  1650,  repaired  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Hartford,  and  was  glad  to  conclude  a  provisional  treaty, 
which  allowed  New  Netherland  to  extend  on  Long  Island  as 
far  as  Oyster  bay,  on  the  main  to  the  neighborhood  of  Green- 
wich. This  intercolonial  treaty  was  acceptable  to  the  West 
India  company,  but  was  never  ratified  in  England ;  its  con- 
ditional approbation  by  the  states  general  is  the  only  state 
paper  in  which  the  Dutch  government  recognised  the  bound- 
aries of  the  province  on  the  Hudson.  The  West  India  com- 
pany could  never  obtain  a  national  guarantee  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

The  war  between  the  rival  republics  in  Europe,  from  1651 
to  1654,  did  not  extend  to  America ;  in  England,  Eoger  Will- 
iams delayed  an  armament  against  New  Netherland.  In  1652, 
in  New  England,  the  Narragansetts  repelled  an  offer  of  alli- 
ance with  the  Dutch.  The  peace  of  1654  brought  but  partial 
security.  In  that  year  the  salt  springs  of  Syracuse  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  tlio  two  next  tlie  place  was 
occupied  by  the  French. 

The  provisionary  compact  left  Connecticut  in  possession 
of  a  moiety  of  Long  Island ;  the  whole  had  often,  but  ineffect- 
ually, been  claimed   by  Lord  Stirling.      Near  the  southern 
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frontier  of  Kew  Belgium,  on  Delaware  bay,  the  favor  of 
Strafford  had,  in  June,  1634,  obtained  for  Sir  Edward  Ploy- 
den  a  patent  for  New  Albion.  The  county  never  existed, 
except  on  parchment.  The  lord  palatine  attempted  a  settle- 
ment ;  but,  for  want  of  a  pilot,  he  entered  the  Chesapeake ; 
and  his  people  were  absorbed  in  the  happy  province  of  Y'.v- 
ginia. 

The  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  left  to  contend  for  the  Dela- 
ware. In  the  vicinity  of  the  river  the  Swedish  company  was 
more  powerful  than  its  rival;  but  the  province  of  New 
Netherland  was  tenfold  more  populous  than  New  Sweden. 
From  motives  of  commercial  security,  the  Dutch,  in  1651, 
built  Fort  Casimir,  on  the  site  of  Newcastle,  within  five  miles 
of  Christiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brandywinc.  In  1654 
aided  by  stratagem  and  superiority  in  numbers,  Ilysingh,  the 
Swedish  governor,  overpowered  the  garrison.  The  aggression 
was  fatal  to  the  only  colony  which  Sweden  had  planted.  That 
kingdom  was  exhausted  by  a  long  e  iccession  of  wars ;  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  whom  Gustavus  had  educated  had 
passed  from  the  public  service;  Oxenstiern,  after  adorning 
retirement  by  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  was  no  more;  a 
youthful  queen,  eager  for  literary  distinction  and  without 
capacity  for  government,  had  impaired  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  by  nursing  contending  factions  and  then  capriciously 
abdicating  the  throne.  The  Dutch  company  repeatedly  com- 
manded Stuyvesant  to  "revenge  their  wrong,  to  drive  the 
Swedes  from  the  river,  or  compel  their  submission ; "  and,  in 
September,  1655,  after  they  had  maintained  their  separate 
existence  for  a  little  more  than  seventeen  years,  the  Dutch 
governor,  collecting  a  force  of  more  than  six  hundred  men, 
sailed  into  the  Delaware.  One  fort  after  another  surrendered ; 
to  Eysingh  honorable  terms  were  conceded;  the  colonists 
were  promised  the  quiet  possession  of  their  estates  ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  was  established.  Such  was  the  end 
of  New  Sweden,  the  colony  that  connects  our  country  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  nations  that  dwell  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  descendants  of  the  colonists,  in  the  course  of 
generations,  widely  scattered  and  blended  with  emigrants  of 
other  lineage,  constituted,  perhaps,  more  than  one  part  in  two 
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liuTulml  of  tlio  ])opiilation  of  our  country  in  tlio  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  tlie  Hurrender,  they  did  not  much 
exceed  Keven  hundred  souls.  As  Protestants,  tliey  shared  the 
reh'^'ious  iinj)ulso  of  the  age.  They  reverenced  the  bonds  of 
family  and  the  purity  of  morals ;  their  children,  under  every 
disadvantage  of  ^v•ant  of  teachers  and  of  Swedish  books,  were 
well  instructed.  With  the  natives  they  preserved  peace.  The 
love  for  their  mother  country,  and  an  abiding  sentiment  of 
loyalty  toward  its  sovereign,  continued  to  distinguish  tliem ; 
at  Stockholm,  they  remained  for  a  century  the  objects  of  a 
disinterested  and  generous  regard;  in  the  New  World,  a  pai-t 
of  their  descendants  still  preserve  their  altar  and  their  dwell- 
ings round  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 

The  West  India  company  desiring  an  ally  on  its  southern 
frontier,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  became,  by  purchase,  in  1056, 
the  propi'ietary  of  Delaware,  from  the  Brandy  wine  to  Bombay 
Hook;  and  afterward,  under  cessions  from  the  natives,  ex- 
tended its  jurisdiction  to  Cape  Henlopcn.  But  the  noble  and 
right  honorable  lords,  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  insti- 
tuted a  jmralyzing  conmiercial  monopoly,  and  required  of  the 
colonists  absolute  obedience.  Emigrants,  almost  as  they  landed, 
and  even  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  fled  from  the  doininion  of  a 
city  to  the  liberties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Tlie  attempt 
to  elope  was  punishable  by  death,  yet  scarce  thirty  families 
remained.  In  10(53,  the  West  India  company  ceded  to  Amster- 
dam all  that  remained  of  its  claims  on  Delaware  river. 

In  September,  1655,  during  the  attack  of  Stuyvesant  on 
New  Sweden,  the  Algonkins  near  Manhattan,  in  sixty-four 
canoes,  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam,  and  ravaged  the 
adjacent  country.  His  return  restored  confidence;  the  cap- 
tives were  ransomed  ;  industry  repaired  its  losses;  New  Neth- 
erland  consoled  the  Dutch  for  the  loss  of  Brazil.  They  were 
proud  of  its  extent,  from  New  England  to  Maryland,  from 
the  sea  to  the  great  river  of  Canada,  and  the  north-western 
wilderness.  They  sounded  the  channel  of  the  Delaware, 
which  was  no  longer  shared  with  the  Swedes ;  they  counted 
with  delight  its  many  runs  of  Avater  on  which  the  beavers 
built  their  villages;  and  great  travellers,  as  they  ascended 
the  deep  stream,  declared  it  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
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world,  with  banks   more   inviting  than   tlio   lands  on  the 
Amazon. 

Manhattan  was  already  the  chosen  abode  of  merchants; 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  invited  them  by  its  good- 
will. If  Stuyvesant  Bometimcs  displayed  the  rash  despotism 
of  a  soldier,  he  was  sure  to  be  re])roved  by  his  employers. 
Did  he  change  the  rate  of  duties  arbitrarily,  the  directors, 
sensitive  to  commercial  honor,  charged  him  "  to  kee[)  every 
contract  inviolate."  Did  he  tamper  with  the  currency  by 
raiding  the  normal  value  of  foreign  coin,  the  measure  was 
rebuked  as  dishonest.  Did  he  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of 
labor  by  arbitrary  rules,  this  also  was  condemned  as  unwise 
and  impracticable-  Did  ho  interfere  with  the  merchants  by 
inspecting  their  accounts,  the  deed  was  censured  as  without 
precedent  "  in  Christendom ; "  and  he  was  ordered  to  "  treat 
the  merchants  with  kindness^  lest  they  return,  and  the  country 
be  depopulated."  Did  his  zeal  for  Calvinism  lead  him  to 
persecute  Lutherans,  he  was  chid  for  his  bigotry.  Did  he, 
from  hatred  of  "  the  abominable  seci;  of  Quakers,"  imprison 
and  afterward  exile  the  blameless  Bowne,  ''  let  every  peaceful 
citizen,"  wrote  the  directors,  "  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  ; 
this  maxim  has  made  our  city  the  asylum  for  fugitives  from 
every  land;  tread  in  its  stops,  and  you  shall  be  blessed." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEW   NETIIERLAND,   NEW  JERSEY,    AND    NEW   YORK. 

Private  worship  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  every  reliVion 
The  Jews  found  a  liome,  liberty,  and  a  burial-place  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan.     The  comers  from  Low  Countries  were 
themselves  of  the  most  various  lineage ;  for  Holland  liad  long 
been  the  gathering-place  of  the  persecuted  and  the  wronged 
of  many  nations.    New  York  was  always  a  city  of  the  world 
Its  settlers  were  relics  of  tlie  fii-st-fruits  of  the  Reformation' 
clioson  chiefly  from  the  Belgic  provinces  and  England,  from' 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,     A  few  of  them  were  the 
offspring  of  those  early  inquirers  who  listened  to  IIuss  in  the 
heart  of  Rohemia.     The  hurricane  of  persecution,  which  was 
to  have  swept  Protestantism  from  the  earth,  did  not  spare 
the  descendants  of  the  medieval  Puritans  who  escaped  from 
bloody  confacts  in  the  south  of  France  to  Piedmont  and  the 
Italian  Alps.     The  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  1050,  offered  the 
fugitive   Waldenses  a  free  passage  to  America,  and  New 
JNetherland  welcomed  those  who  came.     When  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Rochelle  were  razed,  their  members  were  gladly 
received;   and   French   Protestants  so  abounded  that  public 
documents  were  sometimes  issued  in  French  as  well  as  in 
Butch  and  English. 

In  irolland  "population  was  known  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
every  state;"  the  government  of  New  Notherland  asked  for 
"farmers  and  laborers,  foreigners  and  exiles,  men  inured  to 
toi  and  penury."  A  free  passage  was  offered  to  mechanics 
and  troops  of  orphans  were  sent  over.  From  the  colony  a 
trade  in  lumber  grew  up.  The  whale  was  pursued  off  the 
coast;  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  planted;  flocks  of  slioep  as 
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well  as  cattle  wore  multiplied ;  aiul  tile,  lonpj  imported  from 
Holland,  was  manufactured  near  Fort  Orange.  "This  hap- 
pily situated  province,*'  said  its  inhabitants,  "  may  become  the 
granary  of  our  fatherland  ;  should  o\ir  Netherlands  bo  wasted 
by  grievous  wars,  it  will  olTor  our  countrymen  a  safe  retreat ; 
b;,  God's  blessing,  wo  shall  in  a  few  years  become  a  mighty 
people." 

The  African  had  his  portion  on  the  Hudson.  The  West 
India  company,  which  sometimes  transported  captive  red  men 
to  the  West  Indies,  having  largo  establishments  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  in  1G20  introduced  negroes  into  Manhattan,  and 
continued  the  trade  in  them.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  owned 
shares  in  a  slave-ship.  That  New  York  was  not  a  slave  state 
like  Carolina  is  due  to  climate,  and  not  to  the  superior  hu- 
manity of  its  founders.  Stuyvesant  was  instructed  to  use 
every  exertion  to  promote  \l.'o  sale  of  negroes.  They  were 
imported  sometimes  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  often  directly 
from  Guinea,  and  were  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  average  price  was  less  thaa  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  The  enfranchised  negro  might  become  a  free- 
holder. 

The  largo  emigrations  from  Connecticut  engrafted  on 
New  Netlicrland  the  Puritan  idea  of  popular  freedom.  There 
were  so  many  English  at  Manhattan  us  to  require  an  English 
secretary,  preachers  who  could  speak  in  Enfjjlish  as  well  as 
in  Dutch,  and  a  publication  of  civil  ordinances  in  English. 
New  England  men  planted  on  Long  Island  towns  and  New 
England  liberties  in  a  congregational  way,  with  the  consent 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch. 

In  the  fatherland,  the  power  of  the  people  was  unknown ; 
in  New  Netherland,  the  necessities  of  the  colony  had  given 
it  a  twilight  existence ;  and,  in  1642,  twelve,  then  perhaps 
eight  delegates  from  the  Dutch  towns,  had  mitigated  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  Kieft.  There  was  no  distinct  concession 
of  legislative  power  to  the  people ;  but,  without  a  teacher,  they 
became  convinced  of  the  right  of  resistance.  Tlie  brewers 
refused  to  pay  an  arbitrary  excise :  "  Were  we  to  yield,"  said 
they,  in  1644,  "  we  should  offend  the  eight  men,  and  the  whole 
commonalty."     T'^3  commander  of  Rensselaer  Stein,  in  1644, 
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raised  a  battery,  that  "the  canker  of  freemen"  might  not 
enter  tlie  manor;  but  tlie  patrons  joined  the  free  boors  in 
resisting  arbitrary  taxation.  As  a  comj^romibe,  in  1647,  it 
was  proposed  that,  from  a  double  nomination  by  the  villages, 
the  governor  should  appoint  tribunes,  to  act  as  magistrates  in 
trivial  cases,  and,  as  agents  for  tlie  towns,  to  give  their  opinion 
whenever  they  should  be  consulted.  Town-meetings  were 
prohibited. 

Discontents  increased.  Van  der  Donck  and  others  were 
charged  with  leaving  nothing  untried  to  abjure  what  they 
called  the  galling  yoke  oi:  an  arbitrary  government.  In  1650, 
a  commission  repaired  to  Holland  for  redress;  as  freeholders, 
they  claimed  the  liberties  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  agricult- 
ure ;  as  merchants,  they  protested  against  the  intolerable  bur 
don  of  the  customs ;  and,  when  redress  was  refused,  tyranny 
was  followed  by  its  usual  consequence,  clandestine  as:  )ciations 
against  oppression.  The  excess  of  complaint  obtained  for  New 
Amsterdam,  in  1U52,  a  court  of  justice  like  that  of  the  metrop- 
olis ;  but  the  municipal  liberties  included  no  political  franchise ; 
the  sheriff  was  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  two  burgomas- 
ters and  five  schepens  made  a  double  nomination  of  their  own 
successors,  from  which  "the  valiant  director  himself  elected 
the  board."  The  city  had  privileges,  not  the  citizens.  The 
province  gain  id  only  the  municipal  liberties,  on  which  rested 
the  connnercial  aristocracy  of  Holland.  Citizenship  was  a 
commercial  privilege,  and  not  a  political  enfranchisement. 

The  persevering  restlessness  of  the  people  led  to  a  general 
assembly  of  two  deputies  from  each  village  in  New  Nether- 
land  ;  an  assembly  which  Stuyvesant  was  unwilling  to  sanc- 
tion, and  could  not  prevent.  As  in  Massachusetts,  this  first 
convention,  of  Di  ember,  1653,  sprung  from  the  will  of  the 
people;  and  it  claimed  the  right  of  deliberating  on  the  civil 
condition  of  the  country. 

"  The  states  general  of  the  United  Provinces,"  such  was 
the  reuionstrance  and  petition,  drafted  by  George  Baxter,  and 
unanimou  5ly  adopted  by  the  convention,  "are  our  liege  lords; 
we  subnv.t  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Provinces;  and  our 
rights  and  privileges  ought  to  be  in  harmony  Avith  those  of 
the  fatherland,  for  we  arc  a  moniber  of  the  state,  and  not  a 
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subjugated  people.  We,  who  have  come  together  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world  and  are  a  blended  community  of 
various  lineage ;  we,  who  have  at  our  own  expense  exchanged 
our  native  lands  for  the  protection  of  the  United  Provinces  ; 
we,  who  have  transf ovnied  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  farms — 
demand  that  no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted  but  with  consent  of 
the  pcoj^le,  that  none  shall  be  appointed  to  office  but  with  the 
approbation  of  the  people,  that  obscure  and  obsolete  law.s  shall 
never  be  revived." 

Stuy vesant  answered :  "  Will  you  set  your  names  to  the 
visionary  notions  of  an  Englishman?  Is  ther-;  no  one  of  the 
Netherlands'  nation  able  to  draft  your  petili.  a?  And  your 
prayer  is  so  extravagant,  you  might  as  well  claim  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  assembly  of  their  high  mightinesses  themselves. 

1.  "  Laws  will  be  made  by  the  director  and  council.  Evil 
manners  produce  good  laws  for  their  restraint ;  and  therefore 
the  laws  of  Xew  Nethcrland  are  good. 

2.  "  Shall  the  people  elect  their  own  officers  ?  If  this  rule 
become  our  cynosure,  and  the  election  of  magistrates  be  left 
to  the  rabble,  every  man  will  vote  for  one  of  his  own  stamp. 
The  thief  will  vote  for  a  thief ;  the  smuggler  for  a  smuggler ; 
and  fraud  and  vice  will  become  privileged. 

3.  "  The  old  laws  remain  in  force  ;  directors  will  never 
make  themselves  responsible  to  subjects." 

The  delegates,  in  their  rejoinder,  appealed  to  their  inalien- 
able rights.  "  We  do  but  design  the  general  good  of  the 
country  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom ;  nature  permits  all 
men  to  constitute  society,  and  assemble  for  the  protection  of 
liberty  and  property."  At  this,  Stuyvesant  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly, commanding  its  members  to  sejiarate  on  pain  of  arbi- 
trary punishment.  "  We  derive  our  authority  from  God  and 
the  West  India  company,  not  from  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
ignorant  subjects ; "  was  his  farewell  message  to  them. 

The  West  India  coraj^any  declared  this  resistance  to  arbi- 
trary taxation  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  every  enlight- 
ened government."  "  We  ap])rove  the  taxes  you  propose  " — 
thup,  they  wrote  to  Stuyvesant ;  "  have  no  regard  to  the  consent 
of  che  people ; "  "  let  them  indulge  no  longer  the  visionary 
drcaui  that  taxes  can  be  imposed  only  with  their  consent." 
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But  the  people  continued  to  indulge  the  dream  ;  taxes  could 
not  be  collected;  and  the  colonists  listened  with  complacency 
to  the  hope  of  obtaining  English  liberties  by  submitting  to 
English  jurisdiction. 

^  Cromwell  had  planned  the  conquest  of  Xew  Xetherland  ; 
in  the  days  of  his  son  the  design  was  revived ;  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  the  influences  which  framed  the  new  navi- 
gation act  would  not  endure  a  foreign  jurisdiction  at  the 
xnoutli  of  the  Hudson  river. 

In  the  negotiations  of  1659  with  the  agent  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, the  envoy  of  A^ew  Netherland  had  firmly  maintained 
the  nght  of  the  Dutch  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
pleading  purchase  and  colonization  before  the  Maryland  pat- 
ent had  been  granted.     The  facts  were  conceded;  but,  in 
the  pride  of  strength,  it  was  answered  that  tlie  same  plea 
had  not  availed  Clayborne,  and  should  not  avail  the  Dutch. 
On  the  restoration.  Lord  Baltimore  renewed  his  claims  to  the 
country  from  K  ewcastle  to  Cape  llenlopen  by  his  agents  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  America,  and  they  were  presented  to  the 
states  general  of  the  United  Provinces.     The  board  of  nine- 
teen of  the  West  India  company  resolved  "to   defend  its 
possessions,  even  to  the  spilling  of  blood."    Beekman,  the 
Dutch  lieutenant-governor  on  tlie  Delaware,  was  faithful  to 
his  trust;   the   jurisdiction  of  his   country  was  maintained. 
U  hen  young  Baltimore,  with  his  train,  appeared  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Brandywine,  he  was  honored  as  a  guest ;  but  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  father  were  triumphantly  resisted.    Tlie  Dutch 
and  Swedes  and  Finns  kept  the  country  safely  for  WiHiam 
Penn. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  not  only  increased  their  pre- 
tensions on  Long  Island,  but,  regardless  of  the  provisionary 
treaty,  claimed  West  Clicster,  and  were  steadily  advancing 
toward  the  Hudson.  To  stay  these  encroacliments,  Stuy- 
vesant,  m  1663,  repaired  to  lloston,  and  laid  his  complaints 
before  the  convention  of  the  united  colonies.  His  voyao-e 
was  a  confession  of  weakness;  Massachusetts  niaintained'^a 
neutrality,  and  Connecticut  demanded  delay.  An  embassy 
to  Hartford  renewed  the  lan.ruage  of  remonstrance  with  no 
better  success.     Did  the  Dutch  assert  tlicir  original  grant 
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from  the  states  general,  it  was  intei*preted  as  conveying  no 
more  tiian  a  commercial  privilege.  Did  they  plead  discovery, 
purchase  from  the  natives,  and  long  possession,  it  was  replied 
that  Connecticut,  by  its  charter,  extended  to  the  Pacific. 
'"  Where,  then,"  demanded  the  Dutch  negotiators,  "  v/here 
is  New  Netherland  'i "  And  the  agents  of  Connecticut,  with 
provoking  indifference,  replied :  "  Wo  do  not  know." 

These  unavailing  discussions  were  conducted  during  the 
horrors  of  a  half-year's  war  with  the  savages  round  Esopus. 
In  June,  the  rising  village  on  the  banks  of  that  stream  was 
laid  waste,  many  of  its  inhabitants  murdered  or  made  captive, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  approach  of  winter  that  an  armistice 
restored  tranquillity.  "  The  Dutch,"  said  the  faithful  war- 
riors of  the  Five  Nations,  "are  our  brethren.  With  them  we 
keep  but  one  council  fire ;  we  are  united  by  a  covenant  chain." 
Beyond  these,  they  had  no  friends. 

The  province  had  no  popular  freedom,  and  therefore  had 
no  public  spirit.  In  New  England  there  were  no  i)00r ;  in 
New  Netherland  the  poor  were  so  numerous  it  was  difficult 
to  provide  for  their  relief.  The  one  easily  supported  schools 
everywhere,  and  Latin  schools  in  the  larger  villages ;  in  the 
other,  a  Latin  school  lingered  with  difficulty  through  two 
years,  and  was  discontinued.  In  the  one,  the  people,  in  the 
liour  of  danger,  defended  themselves ;  in  the  other,  the  burden 
of  protection  was  thrown  upon  the  company,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  absolute  sovereign. 

In  November,  1G63,  the  necessities  of  the  times  wrung 
from  Stuyvesant  the  concession  of  an  assembly ;  the  delegates 
of  the  villages  made  their  appeal  to  the  states  general  and  to 
the  West  India  company  for  defence.  But  the  states  general 
had,  as  it  were,  invited  aggi-ession  by  abstaining  from  every 
public  act  which  should  pledge  tliei^  honor  to  the  defence  of 
the  province ;  and  the  West  India  company  would  not  risk  its 
funds.  A  more  full  diet  was  held  in  April,  lOGl.  Rumors  of 
an  intended  invasion  from  England  had  reached  the  colony ; 
and  the  popular  representatives,  having  remonstrated  against 
the  want  of  all  means  of  security,  and  foreseeing  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  English,  demanded  plainly  of  Stuyvesant : 
"If  you  cannot  shield  us,  to  whom  shall  we  turni"     The 
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goveruor,  faithful  to  his  trust,  proposed,  but  in  vain,  the  enlist- 
ment "  of  every  third  man,  as  had  more  than  once  been  done 
in  the  fatherland."     The  established  government  could  not 
but  fall  into  contempt.     In  vain  was  the  libeller  of  the  magis- 
trates fastened  to  a  stake,  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth.     Stuy- 
vesant  confessed  his  fears  to  his  employers:  "To  ask  aid  of 
the  English  villages  would  be  inviting  the  Trojan  horse  within 
our  walls;"  "the  comjiany  is  cursed  and  scolded;  the  inhab- 
itants declare  that  the  Dutch  have  never  had  a  right  to  the 
country."     Half  Long  Island  had  revolted;  the  settlements 
on  the  Esopus  wavered ;  the  Connecticut  men  had  purchased 
of  the  Indians  all  the  seaboard  as  far  as  the  North  river.     Yet 
no  cause  for  war  on  the  United  Provinces  by  England  existed 
except  English  envy  of  their  commerce. 

In  confidence  of  peace,  the  countrymen  of  Grotius  were 
planning  liberal  councils  ;  at  home,  the^  designed  concessions 
to  free  trade ;  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  suppress  the  piracies 
of  the  Barbary  states.     A+  that  time  the   English  were  en- 
gaging in  an  expedition  against  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea ;  and  the  king,  with  equal  indifference  to  the 
chartered  rights  of  Connecticut  and  the  claims  of  the  Nether- 
lands, "by  the   most  despotic  instrument  recorded  in   the 
colonial  archives  of  England,"  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1G64, 
granted  to  the  duke  of  York  not  only  the  country  from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  St.  Croix,  but  the  territory  from  the  Con- 
necticut river  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.      Under  the 
conduct  of  Kichard  Kicolls,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  duke  of  York,  the  English  squadron,  which  carried  the 
commissioners  for  New  England  to  Boston,  liaving  demanded 
recruits  in  Massacliusetts,  and  received  on  board  the  governor 
of  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty-eiglitli  of  August,  10(54,  cast 
anchor  in    Gravesend   bay.     Soldiers   from  ^  New   England 
pitched  their  camp  near  Breukelen  ferry. 

In  Now  Amsterdam,  Stuyvcsant,  faithful  to  his  employers, 
struggled  to  maintain  tlieir  interests ;  the  mrnicipality,  con- 
scious that  the  town  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Englisli  fleet, 
desired  to  avoid  bloodshed  by  a  surrender.  A  joint  committee 
from  the  governor  and  the  city  having  demanded  of  Nicolls 
th.o  cause  of  his  presence,  he  replied  by  requiring  of  Stuy- 
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vesant  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  English  sovereignty, 
with  the  condition  of  security  to  the  inhabitants  in  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property.  At  the  same  time,  Winthrop,  of  Connec- 
ticut, whose  love  of  peace  and  candid  affection  for  the  Dutch 
nation  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  West  India  company, 
advised  his  personal  friends  to  offer  no  resistance.  "  The 
surrender,"  Stuy vesant  nobly  answered,  *'  would  be  reproved 
in  the  fatherland."  The  burgomasters,  unable  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  Nicolls,  summoned  not  a  town-meet- 
ing— that  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the 
Dutch — but  the  principal  inhabitants  to  the  public  hall,  where 
it  was  resolved  that  the  community  ought  to  know  all  that 
related  to  its  welfare.  On  a  more  urgent  demand  for  the 
letter  from  the  English  commander,  Stuyvesant  angrily  tore 
it  in  pieces;  and  the  burgomasters,  instead  of  resisting  the 
invasion,  spent  their  time  in  framing  a  protest  against  the 
governor.  On  the  third  of  September,  a  new  deputation  re- 
paired to  the  fleet ;  but  Nicolls  declined  discussion.  "  When 
may  we  visit  you  again  ?  "  asked  the  commissioners.  "  On 
Thursday,"  replied  Xicolls ;  "  for  to-morrow  I  will  sjieak  with 
you  at  Manhattan."  "Friends,"  it  was  smoothly  answered, 
"  are  very  welcome  there."  "  Raise  the  white  flag  of  peace," 
said  the  English  commander,  "  for  I  shall  come  with  ships-of- 
war  and  soldiers."  The  commissioners  returned  to  advocate 
the  capitulation,  which  was  quietly  effected  in  the  following 
days.  The  aristocratic  liberties  of  ITolland  yielded  to  the 
hope  of  popular  liberties  like  those  of  New  England. 

The  articles  of  surrender,  framed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  municipal  authority  by  the  mediation  of  the  younger 
Winthrop  and  Pynehon,  accepted  by  the  magistrates  and  other 
inhabitants  assembled  in  the  town-hall,  and  not  ratified  by 
Stuyvesant  till  the  eighth  of  September,  after  the  siirrender 
had  virtually  been  made,  promised  security  to  the  customs, 
the  religion,  the  municipal  institutions,  the  possessions  of  the 
Dutch.  The  enforcement  of  the  navigation  act  M'as  delayed 
for  six  months.  During  that  period  direct  intercourse  with 
Holland  remained  free.  The  towns  were  to  choose  their  own 
magistrates,  and  Manhattan,  now  first  known  as  New  York, 
to  elect  its  deputies,  with  free  voices  in  all  public  affairs. 
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Ill  a  few  days  Fort  Oran<ifo,  then  named  Albany,  from  the 
Scottish  title  of  the  duke  of  York,  quietly  surrendered ;  and 
the  league  with  the  Five  Nations  was  renewed.  Early  in 
October  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  Deluwurc  capitulated  • 
and,  for  the  llrst  time,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  old  thirteen 
states  M-as  in  possession  of  England.  Our  country  obtained 
geographical  unity. 

On  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  the  previous 
June  the  duke  of  York  had  assigned  to  Lord  ]}erkelcy  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  both  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  the  land 
between  the  JJudson  and  the  Delaware.  The  dismember- 
ment of  iNew  Netherland  ensued  on  its  surrender.  In  honor 
of  Carteret,  the  severed  territory,  with  nearly  the  same  bounds 
as  at  present,  except  on  the  north,  received  the  name  of  New 
Jersey.  If  to  fix  boundaries  and  grant  the  soil  could  con- 
stitute a  state,  the  duke  of  York  gave  political  existence  to  a 
commonwealth  ,  its  character  was  moulded  by  New  England 
Puritans,  English  Quakers,  and  dissenters  from  Scotland. 

In  February,  1065,  the  royalists,  who  were  become  lords 
of  the  soil,  sought  to  foster  their  province  by  most  liberal 
concessions.     Security  of  persons  and  property  under  laws 
to  be  made  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  governor  and 
council,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
the  people;  freedom  from   taxation  except  by  the  colonial 
assembly ;  a  combined  opposition  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
prietaries to  any  arbitrary  impositions  from  England ;  free- 
dom of  judgment,  conscience,  and  worship  to  every  peaceful 
citizen— these  were  the  allurements  to  New  Jersey.     To  the 
proprietaries  were  reserved  a  veto  on  provincial  enactments 
the  appointment  of  judicial  officers,  and  the  executive  au- 
thority.    Lands  were  promised  at  a  moderate  quit-rent  not 
to  be  collected  till  1670.     The  duke  of  York,  now  president 
of  the  African  company,  was  the  patron  of  the  slave-trade  • 
the  proprietaries  offered  a  bounty  of  seventy-five  acres  for  the 
importation  of  each  able  emigrant,  and,  as  in  Carolina,  the 
concession  was  intei-preted  to  include  the  nei^ro  slave.     That 
the  tenure  of  estates  might  rest  on  equity,  tlie  Indian  title  to 
lands  was  m  all  cases  to  be  quieted. 

The  portion  of  NewNetheriand  whidi  thus  gained  popular 
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freedom  was  at  that  time  almost  a  wilderness.  The  first  occu- 
pation of  Fort  Nassau  in  Gloucester,  and  the  grants  to  Godyn 
and  Blommaert,  above  Cape  May,  had  boon  of  ho  little  avail 
that,  in  1034,  not  a  single  white  nan  avelt  within  the  bay  of 
the  Delaware.  The  pioneers  of  Sir  Ednmnd  I'loydeu  and  the 
restless  emigrants  from  New  Haven  hud  each  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Here  and  there,  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Bur- 
lington, a  Swedish  farmer  may  have  ])reserved  '  is  dwelling 
on  the  dersey  side  of  tlie  river;  and,  before  1004,  perhaps 
three  Dutch  families  were  established  alxnit  Burlington;  but 
as  yet  West  New  Jersey  had  not  a  hamlet.  In  East  Jersey, 
of  which  tlio  hills  and  the  soil  had  been  trodden  by  the  mari- 
ners of  Hudson,  a  trading  station  seems,  in  1018,  to  have 
been  occupied  at  T',crgen.  In  December,  1651,  Augustine 
Herman  purchased,  but  hardly  took  possession  of,  the  land 
that  stretched  from  Newark  bay  to  the  west  of  Eliziibethtown ; 
while,  in  January,  1058,  other  purchasers  obtained  the  large 
grant  called  Bergen,  where  the  early  station  became  a  per- 
manent settlement.  Before  the  end  of  1064,  a  few  families 
of  Quakers  appear  to  have  found  a  refuge  south  of  Earitan 
bay. 

More  than  a  year  earlier,  New  England  Puritans,  sojourners 
on  Long  Island,  solicuted  of  the  Dutch,  and,  as  the  records 
prove,  obtained  leave  to  establish  on  the  banks  of  the  Earitan 
and  the  Minisink  their  chci  Ished  institutions,  and  even  their 
criminal  jurisprudence.  Soon  after  the  surrender,  a  similar 
petition  was,  in  1604,  renewed  to  the  representative  of  the 
duke  of  York;  and,  as  the  parties,  heedless  of  the  former 
grant  to  Herman,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Indians  a 
deed  of  an  extensive  territory  on  Newark  bay,  Nicolls,  igno- 
rant as  yet  of  the  transfer  of  New  Jersey  and  having  already 
granted  land  on  Ilackensack  neck,  encouraged  emigration  by 
ratifying  the  sale.  The  tract  afterward  became  known  as 
"  the  Elizabethtown  purchase,"  and  led  to  abundant  litigation. 
In  April,  1CG5,  a  further  patent  was  issued,  under  the  same 
authority,  to  William  Goulding  and  others,  for  the  region  ex- 
tending from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  mouth  of  the  Earitan.  For 
a  few  months  East  New  Jersey  bore  the  name  of  Albania. 
Nicolls  could    boast  that  "on  the  new  purchases  from  the 
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Indians  three  towns  were  beginning;"  jind,  under  grants 
from  the  Dutch  and  from  the  governor  of  New  Yorlc,  the 
coast  ivom  tlie  old  settlement  of  Jiergcn  to  Sandy  Hook, 
along  Newark  bay,  at  Middletown.  at  Shrewsbury,  was  enliv- 
ened by  humble  ])lantations,  that  were  soon  to  constitute  a 
semicircle  of  villages. 

In  August,  1(!()5,  riiilip  Carteret  appeared  among  the 
tenants  of  the  scattered  cabins,  and  was  quietly  received  as 
the  governor  apj)ointed  for  the  colony  by  its  proprietaries. 
In  vain  did  Nicolls  protest  against  the  division  of  his  prov- 
ince, and  struggle  to  secure  for  his  patron  the  territory  which 
had  been  released  in  ignorance.  The  incipient  people  had  no 
motive  to  second  his  complaints.  A  cluster  of  four  houses, 
which,  in  honor  of  the  kind-hearted  Lady  Carteret,  was  called 
Elizabethtown,  rose  into  dignity  as  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

To  New  England,  messengers  were  despatched  to  publish 
the  tidings  that  Puritan  liberties  were  warranted  a  shelter  on 
the  Karitan.  Immediately,  in  HJGO,  an  association  of  church 
members  from  the  New  Haven  colony  sailed  into  the  Passaic, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  holding  a  council  with  the 
Hackensack  tribe,  themselves  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to 
Newark.  "  With  one  heai't,  they  resolved  to  carry  on  their 
spiritual  and  town  afTnirs  according  to  godly  government;" 
to  be  ruled  under  their  old  laws  by  officers  chosen  from  among 
themselves;  and  when,  in  May,  1008,  a  colonial  legislative  as- 
sembly was  for  the  first  time  convened  at  Elizabethtown,  the 
influence  of  Puritans  transferred  the  cliief  features  of  the  New 
England  codes  to  the  statute-book  of  New  Jersey. 

The  land  was  accessible  and  productive;  the  temperate 
climate  delighted  by  its  salubrity;  there  was  little  danger  from 
the  neighboring  Indians,  whoso  strength  had  been  broken  by 
long  hostilities  with  the  Dutch  ;  the  Five  Nations  guarded 
the  approaches  from  the  interior ;  and  the  vicinity  of  older 
settlements  saved  the  emigrants  from  the  distresses  of  a  first 
adventure  in  the  wilderness.  Everything  M'as  of  good  augury, 
till,  in  1070,  the  quit-rents  of  a  halfpenny  an  acre  were  seri- 
ously spoken  of.  P:it,  on  the  subject  of  real  estate  in  the 
New  World,  the  Puritans  ililfered  from  the  lawyers  widely, 
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asserting  that  tiie  heathen,  as  lineal  descendants  of  Noah,  had 


a  rightful  claim  to  their  lands.     Tiie  Indian  deeds. 


ited 


3xecut 
partly  with  the  approhation  of  Nicolls,  i)artly  witii  the  consent 
of  Carteret  liimsclf,  were  therefore  pleaded  as  su])erior  to 
proprietary  grants;  the  payment  of  quit-rents  was  refused; 
disputes  were  followed  by  confusion ;  and,  in  May,  1072,  tho 
disaffected  colonists,  obeying  the  impulse  of  independence, 
sent  deputies  to  a  constituent  assembly  at  Elizabethtown. 
By  that  body  Philip  Carteret  was  displaced,  and  his  office 
transferred  to  the  young  and  frivolous  James  Carteret,  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Sir  George.  The  proprietary  officers  could  make 
no  resistance.  William  Pardon,  who  withheld  the  records, 
found  safety  only  in  flight.  Following  the  advice  of  the 
council,  after  appointing  John  Berry  as  his  deput}',  Philip 
Carteret  repaired  to  England,  in  search  of  new  authority, 
while  the  colonists  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  farms. 

The  liberties  of  New  Jersey  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
Delaware;  the  settlements  in  New  Netherland,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  consisting  chiefly  of  groups  of  Dutch  round 
Lewistown  and  Newcastle,  and  Swedes  and  Finns  at  Chris- 
tiana Creek,  at  Chester,  and  near  what  is  now  Philadelphia, 
were  retained  as  a  dependency  of  New  York.  The  claim  of 
Lord  Baltimore  was  denied  Avith  pertinacity.  In  1G72,  the 
people  of  Maryland,  desiring  to  stretch  the  boundary  of  their 
province  to  the  bay,  invaded  Lewistown  with  an  armed  force. 
The  country  was  immediately  reclaimed,  as  belonging  by  con- 
quest to  the  duke  of  York ;  and  it  still  escaped  the  innninent 
peril  of  being  absorbed  in  Maryland. 

In  respect  to  civil  privileges,  Delaware  shared  the  fortunes 
of  New  York ;  and  for  that  province  the  establishment  of  Eng- 
lish jurisdiction  was  not  followed  by  the  hoped  for  conces- 
sions. Connecticut,  in  1G()4,  surrendering  all  claims  to  Long 
Island,  obtained  a  favorable  boundary  on  the  main.  The  city 
of  New  York  was  incorporated,  with  a  mayor  who  was  to  be 
named  by  the  governor ;  the  municipal  liberties  of  Albany 
were  not  impaired;  but  the  province  had  no  political  fran- 
chises, and  therefore  no  ])olitical  unity.  In  the  erovemor  and 
his  subservient  council  were  vested  the  executive  and  the 
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assizes,  coin] 
justices  of  his  own  appointment,  liolding  otKcc  at  liis  will,  he 
exorcised  srij>i\Mic  Itgislativo  power,  jn-onnilgated  a  code  of 
laws,  aril!  modilind  or  repealed  them  at  pleasure.  JS'o  poj)ular 
representation,  no  true  English  liberty,  was  sanctioned.  Once, 
indeed,  in  March,  1005,  a  convention  was  held  at  Hempstead, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  respective  limits  of  the 
towns  on  Long  Island.  The  rate  for  public  charges  was  there 
perhaps  agreed  upon ;  tikI  iiio  deputies  were  induced  to  sign 
an  extravagantly  loyal  address  to  the  duko  of  York.  But 
they  were  scorned  by  their  constituents  for  their  inconsid- 
erate servility ;  and  the  governor,  who  never  again  allowed 
an  assembly,  was  "  reproached  and  viliHcd"for  his  arbitrary 
conduct.  The  Dutch  ])atents  for  land  were  held  to  require 
renewal,  and  Nicolls  gathered  a  harvest  of  fees  from  exacting 
new  title-deeds. 

Under  Lord  Lovelace,  who,  in  May,  1GG7,  succeeded  him, 
the  same  system  was  more  fully  developed.  In  1669,  even 
the  Swedes  and  Finns,  the  most  patient  of  all  emigrants,  Avere 
roused  to  resistance.  "  The  method  for  keeping  the  people  in 
order  is  severity,  and  laying  such  taxes  as  may  give  them  lib- 
erty for  no  thought  but  how  to  discharge  them : "  such  was 
the  remedy  proposed  in  the  instructions  from  Lovelace  to  his 
southern  subordinate,  and  carried  into  effect  by  an  arbitrary 
tariff. 

In  New  York,  where  the  established  powers  of  the  towns 
favored  the  demand  for  freedom,  eight  villages,  in  October 
of  1669,  united  in  remonstrating  against  the  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment ;  they  demanded  the  promised  legislation  by  annual 
assemblies.  But  absolute  government  was  the  settled  policy 
of  the  royal  proprietary;  and  taxation  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence, by  the  decree  of  the  governor,  was  tlie  aext  experi- 
ment. In  1670,  the  towns  of  Southold,  Southampton,  and 
Easthampton,  expressed  themselves  willing  to  contribute,  if 
they  might  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  people  of  Huntington  refused  altogether ;  for,  said  they, 
"  we  are  deprived  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen."  The  peo- 
ple of  Jamaica  declared  the  decree  of  the  governor  a  dis- 
franchisement, contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  English  nation. 
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Flusljing  and  Hempstead  were  etpially  resolute.  The  votes 
of  the  several  towns  were  presented  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil ;  they  were  censured  as  "scandalous,  illegal,  and  seditious, 
alienating  the  peaceable  from  their  <luty  and  obedience," 
and,  according  to  the  established  precedents  of  tyranny,  were 
ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt  before  the  town-house  of  New 
York. 

It  was  easy  to  burn  the  votes  which  the  yeomanry  of  Long 
Island  had  passed  in  their  town-meetings.  Hut,  meantime, 
the  forts  were  not  put  in  order;  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  York  was  hated ;  and  when,  in  the  next  war  between  Eng- 
land uiid  the  Netherlands,  a  small  Dutch  squadron,  conunanded 
by  the  gallant  Evertsen,  of  Zealand,  in  July,  1673,  approached 
Manliattaii,  the  city  surrendered  within  four  hoin's;  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey  made  no  resistance ;  and  the  counties  on 
the  Delaware,  recovering  greater  privileges  than  they  had 
enjoyed,  cheerfully  followed  the  example.  The  Mohawk 
chiefs  congratulated  their  brethren  on  the  recovery  of  their 
colony.  "  We  have  always,"  said  they,  "  been  as  one  flesh. 
If  the  French  come  down  from  Canada,  we  will  join  with 
the  Dutch  nation,  and  live  and  die  with  them ; "  and  the 
words  of  love  were  confirmed  by  a  belt  of  wampum.  New 
York  was  once  more  a  province  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  nation  of  merchants  and  manufactu''ers  had  just 
achieved  its  independence  of  Spain  and  given  to  the  Prot- 
estant world  the  leading  example  of  a  federal  republic, 
when  its  mariners  took  possession  of  the  Hudson.  The 
country  was  now  reconquered,  at  a  time  when  the  provinces, 
single-handed,  were  again  struggling  for  existence  against 
yet  more  powerful  antagonists.  France,  supported  by  the 
bishops  of  Munster  p.nd  Cologne,  had  succeeded  in  involving 
England  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  political  destruction  of  Eng- 
land's commercial  rival.  Charles  II.  had  begun  hostilities 
as  a  pirate;  and  Louis  XIV.  did  not  disguise  the  purpose 
of  conquest.  In  1673,  with  armies  amounting  to  two  lum- 
dred  thousand  men,  to  which  the  Netherlands  could  oppose 
only  twenty  thousand,  the  French  monarch  invaded  the  re- 
public ;  and,  within  a  month,  it  was  exposed  to  the  same 
desperate  dangeis  which  had  been  encountered  a  century  be- 
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fore;  vvliilo  tho  En^-lisli  fleet,  l.overiiig  oil  the  coast,  endeav- 
ored to,  land  Kno^liHh  troops  in  the  heart  of  the  wealthiest  of 
liio  i)rovinee8.     The  annals  of  the  human  race  record  hnt  few 
instances  where  moral  jMJwer  has  so  su(!cesstiilly  defied  every 
disparity  of  force,  and  repello.l  desperate  odds  hy  invincible 
heroism.     At  sea,  where  f^nratly  sujierior  nuiid)ers  were  on 
the  side  of  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  En^dand,  the  un- 
tirln^r  (,)„rn<ro  „f  the  Dutch  would  not  consent  to  be  defeated. 
On  land,  the  dikes  were  broken  up;  the  country  drowned; 
the  son  of  (Jrotius,  suppressin<r  anger  at  the  ignondnious  pro- 
posals of  the   French,  ])rotracted  negotiations  till  the  rising 
waters  couhl  form  a  wide  and  imi)assable  moat  round  the 
cities.     At  CJroningen   the  whole  i)opulation,  without  regard 
to  sex,  children  even,  labored  on  the  fortiflcations;  and 'J'ear 
was  not  permitted  oven  to  a  woman.     Arlington,  one  of  the 
joint  proprietaries  of  Virginia,  advised  AN'ilJia'm  of  Orange  to 
seek  advancement  by  yielding  to  England.     *'  My  country," 
replied   the   young   man,  "trusts  in    me;   I  will  not   sacri- 
flee   it  to  my  interests,  but,  if  need  be,  die  with  it  in  the 
last  ditch."     The  landing  of  British  troops  in   Holland  could 
be  prevented  only  by  three  naval  (  igagcments.     De  liuyter 
and  the  younger  Tromp  had  bee    bitter  enemies;  the  latter 
had  been  disgraced  on  tlie  accusation  of  the  former;  political 
animosities  had  increased  the  lend.     At  the  battle  of  Souls- 
bay,  in  ,Iune,  ICT;},  where  the  Dutch  with  iifty-two  ships  of 
the  line  engaged  an  enemy  with  eighty,  Do  liuyter  was  puc- 
cessful  in  his  first  manonivres,  while  the  extraordinary  ardor 
of  Tromp  j)lunged  headlong  into  dangers  which  ho  could  not 
overcome;   the  frank  and  true-hearted  De  Euytcr  checked 
himself  in  the  career  of  victory,  and  turned  to  the  relief  of 
his  rival.      "Oh,  there   comes   grandfather  to  the  rescue," 
shouted  Tromp,  in  an  ecstasy ;  "  I  never  will  desert  him  .'o 
long  as  I  breathe."     The  issue  of  the  day  was  uncertain.     In 
the  second  battle,  the  advantage  Avas  with  the  Dutch.     About 
three  weeks  after  the  conquest  of  New  Nethcrland,  the  last 
and  most  terrible  coTiflict  took  place  near  the  Ileldc]-.     The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Dutch  mariners  dared  almost  infinite  deeds 
of  »'alor ;  as  the  noise  of  the  artillery  boomed  along  t)ie  low 
coast  of  Holland,  the  churches  on  the  shore  were  throntrcd     * 
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with  suppliants,  begging  victory  for  the  right  cause  and  their 
country.  The  contort  ni'^od,  and  was  exhausted,  and  was 
again  renewed  W'lli  uivx-'.nipled  fury.  Hut  victory  was  with 
\)(i  Iluyter  and  tli'  vo'^'  ger  Tronip.  The  l>ritish  licet  retreat- 
ed, and  was  part-  .  '  :  <    3  coasts  of  Holland  were  protected. 

For  more  tiian  a  ^  .  Un'y  no  other  naval  combat  was  fought 
between  Netheiland  ;  uid  England.  TIks  English  ])arlianient, 
condemning  the  v/ar,  icfuscd  HUp])lies  ;  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  alarmed;  Spain  openly  threatened;  aid  Charles  II.,  in 
1(;74,  consented  to  treaties.  All  conquests  were  to  be  restored ; 
and  Holland,  which  had  been  the  iirst  to  claim  tho  enfranchise- 
mont  of  the  oceans,  against  its  present  interests  established  by 
compact  the  rights  of  neutral  flags.  In  a  work  dedicated  to 
all  the  princes  and  nations  of  Christendom,  and  addressed  to 
the  common  intelligence  of  the  civilized  world,  the  admirable 
Clrotius,  contending  that  right  and  wrong  are  not  the  evanes- 
cent expressions  of  fluctuating  opinions,  but  arc  endowed  with 
an  inmiortality  of  their  own,  had  established  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  on  the  imi)erishable  foun<lation  of  public  justice.  Ideas 
once  generated  live  forever.  With  the  recognition  of  maritime 
liberty,  nolland  disappears  from  our  history;  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  this  principle  comes  into  jeop- 
ardy, Holland,  the  mother  of  four  of  our  states,  will  rise  up 
as  our  ally,  bequeathing  to  the  new  federal  rep.  )lic  the  de- 
fence of  commercial  freedom  which  she  had  vindicated  against 
Spain,  and  for  which  wo  shall  see  her  prosperity  fall  a  victim 
to  England. 

At  the  flnal  transfer  of  New  ^Nethcrland  to  England,  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  KhI,  after  a  military  occupation  of 
iiftcen  months  by  the  Dutch,  the  brother  of  Charles  11.  re- 
sumed the  possession  of  New  York,  and  Carteret  appeared 
once  more  as  proprietary  of  the  eastern  moiety  of  New  Jersey ; 
but  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  were  reserved  for  men  who  had 
learned  the  right  principle  of  public  law  from  the  uneducated 
son  of  a  poor  Leicestershire  weaver. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   PEOPLE   CALLED    QTJAKEES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  nobler  instincts  of  Immanitj  arc  the  same  in  every 
age  and  in  every  breast.  The  exalted  Lopes  tliat  have  di<^ni- 
lied  former  generations  of  men  will  be  renewed  as  Ion-  aslhe 
race  shall  survive.  A  spiritual  unity  binds  together  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family;  and  every  heart  contains  an  incor- 
ruptible seed,  capable  of  springing  up  and  producing  all  that 
man  can  know  of  God  and  duty  and  the  soul.  An  inward 
voice,  uncreated  by  schools,  independent  of  relinement,  opens 
to  the  unlettered  hind,  not  less  than  to  the  polished  scholar  a 
sure  pathway  to  immortal  truth.  ' 

_  This  is  the  faith  of  the  people  called  Quakees.     A  moral 
principle  is  tested  by  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice. 

The  history  of  European  civilization  is  the  history  of  the 
gradual  enfranchisement  of  classes  of  societv.     In  every  Euro 
pean  code,  the  ages  of  feudal  influence,  of  mercantii;  ambi- 
tion, of  the  enfranchisement  of   the  country  people,  appear 
distinctly  m  succession,  ^    '     1 1 

In  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the  peasantry  of  England,  con- 
duc  ed  by  tilers  and  carters  and  ploughmen,  demanded  of  a 
you  hful  king  deliverance  from  the  bondage  and  burdens  of 
feudal  oppression ;  in  the  fifteenth,  tiie  last  traces  of  villein- 
a.cjOM  3  wiped  away;  in  the  sixteenth,  the  noblest  ideas  of 
..>nman  ..stmy,  awakoning  in  tlie  common  mind,  became  the 
central  points  round  whicii  plebeian  Pects  were  gathered ;  in 
the  seventeenth,  the  men  that  turned  the  battle  on  Marston 
Moor  were  mechanic,  and  yeomen  and  the  sons  of  yeomen, 
lighting,  as  they  believed,  for  their  own  cause 

Political  liberties  had  been  followed  by  the  emancipation 
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of  knowledge.  The  merchants  always  tolerated  or  favored 
the  pursuits  of  science;  Galileo  would  have  been  safe  at 
Venice,  and  honored  at  Amsterdam  or  London.  The  method 
of  free  inquiry,  applied  to  chemistry,  had  invented  gunpowder, 
and  changed  the  manners  of  the  feudal  aristocracy ;  applied  to 
geography,  had  discovered  a  hemisphere,  and,  circunmavigat- 
ing  the  globe,  made  the  theatre  of  commerce  wide  as  the 
world;  applied  to  the  mechanical  process  of  multiplying 
books,  had,  in  Protestant  countries,  brought  the  "N"e-v  Testa- 
ment, in  the  vulgar  tongue,  within  the  reach  of  every  class ; 
applied  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  had,  for  the 
English,  built  up  a  system  of  common  law  and  given  securi- 
ties to  liberty. 

On  the  continent  ^f  Europe,  Descartes  had  already  applied 
the  method  of  observation  and  free  inquiry  to  the  study  of 
morals  and  tlie  nund  ;  in  Eugland,  Bacon  hardly  proceeded 
beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  philosophy.  Freedom,  as  ap- 
plied to  morals,  was  cherished  in  England  among  the  people, 
and  therefore  had  its  development  in  religion.  At  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  inferior  clergy,  rising  against  Eome  and  against 
domestic  yranny,  had  a  common  'aith  and  common  i)olit!cal 
cause  witli  the  people.  A  body  of  tlie  yeomanry,  becoming 
Independents,  planted  Plymouth  colony.  A  part  of  the  gen- 
try espoused  Calvinism,  and  Hed  to  Massachusetts.  The  pop- 
ular movement  of  intellectual  liberty  was  measured  by  ad- 
vances toward  the  liberty  of  preaching'  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

The  moment  was  arrived  for  the  plebeian  nn'nd  to  escape 
from  hereditary  prejudices;  when  the  inquisifiveness  of  Ba- 
con, the  cnthu;.;asm  of  WycliflPo,  and  tlie  politics  of  AVat  Ty- 
ler, were  to  gain  the  highest  unity  in  a  sect ;  when  a  popular, 
and,  therefore,  in  that  age,  a  religious  party,  building  upon  a 
divine  principle,  should  demand  freedom  of  thought,  purity 
of  morals,  and  universal  enfranchisement. 

The  sect  had  its  l)irth  in  a  period  when  in  England  re- 
form was  invading  the  church,  subverting  the  thi-onc,  and 
repealing  the  privileges  of  feudalism  ;  when  Presbyterians 
were  quarrelling  with  Anal)aptists  an<l  Independents,*  and  all 
the  three  with  tlie  Poman  Catholics  and  the  English  church. 
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The  sect  could  arise  only  among  the  common  people,  who 
had  everything  to  gain  by  its  success,  and  the  least  to  hazard 
by  its  failure.  The  privileged  classes  had  no  motive  to  de- 
velop a  principle  before  which  their  privileges  would  crumble. 
"  Poor  mechanics,"  said  William  Penn,  "  arc  wont  to  be  God's 
great  ambassadoi-s  to  mankind."  "  He  hath  raised  up  a  few 
despicable  and  illiterate  me]i,"  wrote  the  accomi^lishcd  Bar- 
clay, "  to  dispense  the  more  full  glad  tidings  reserved  for  our 
age."  It  was  the  comfort  of  the  (Quakers  that  they  received 
the  truth  from  a  simple  sort  of  people,  mnuixed  with  the 
learning  of  schools ;  and,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ^\'orld,  a  plebeian  sect  proceeded  to  that  complete 
enfranchisement  of  mind  which  Socrates  had  explained  to  the 
young  men  of  Athens. 

The  simplicity  of  truth  was  restored  by  humble  instru- 
ments, and  its  first  messenger  was  of  low  degree.  George 
Fox,  the  son  of  "righteous  Christopher,"  a  Leicestershire 
weaver,  by  his  mother  descended  from  tiio  stock  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, distinguished  even  in  boyhood  by  frank  inflexibility  and 
deep  religious  feeling,  became  in  early  life  an  apprentice  to 
a  IS^ottingham  shoemaker  who  was  a  landholder,  and,  like 
David,  and  Tamerlane,  and  Sixtus  Y.,  was  set  by  his  em- 
ployer to  watch  sheep.  The  occupation  was  grateful  to  him 
for  its  freedom,  innocency,  and  solitude;  and  the  years  of 
earliest  youth  passed  away  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Eible, 
fi-equent  fasts,  and  the  reveries  of  contemplative  devotion. 
His  boyish  spirit  vearned  after  excellence  ;  and  he  was  haunted 
by  a  vague  desire  of  an  uidvuown,  illimitable  good.  In  1044, 
the  most  stormy  period  of  the  English  democratic  revolution, 
just  as  the  Independents  were  beginning  to  make  head  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Presbyterians,  when  the  impending  ruin 
of  royalty  and  the  hierarchy  made  republicanism  the  doctrine 
of  a  party,  and  inspirati(m  tlie  faith  of  fanatics.  Fox,  as  he 
revolved  the  question  of  human  destiny,  was  agitated  even  to 
desi)air.  The  melanclioly  to  whicli  youth  inclines  lieiglitened 
his  anguish  ;  abandoning  his  flo«.ks  and  his  shoemaker's  bench, 
ho  nourished  his  inexplicable  grief  by  retired  meditations, 
and,  often  walking  solitary  in  the  chase,  souglit  for  a  vision 
of  God. 
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He  questioned  his  life ;  but  his  blameless  life  offered  noth- 
ing for  remorse.  He  went  to  many  "priests"  for  comfort, 
but  found  no  comfort  from  tliem.  His  wretchedness  ur.o-ed 
him  to  visit  London;  and  there  the  religious  feuds  convinced 
him  that  the  great  professors  were  dark.  lie  retr.rned  to  the 
country,  where  some  advised  him  to  marry,  others  to  join 
Cromwell's  army ;  but  his  restless  spii-it  drove  him  into  the 
■fields,  where  he  walked  many  nights  long  by  himself,  in  mis- 
ery too  great  to  be  declared.  Yet  at  times  a  ray  of  heav- 
enly joy  beamed  upon  his  soul. 

Aq  had  been  bred  in  the  church  of  England.  One  day,  in 
1G40,  the  thought  arose  in  his  mind  that  a  man  might  be  bred 
at  Oxford  or  (Jambridge,  and  yet  be  unable  to  explain  the 
great  problem  of  existence.  Again  he  reflected  tliat  God  lives 
not  in  temples  of  brick  and  stone,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the 
living;  and  from  the  parish  priest  and  the  parish  church  he 
turned  to  the  dissenters.  But  among  them  he  found  the  mo.it 
experienced  unable  to  reach  his  condition. 

Neither  could  the  pursuit  of  wealth  detain  his  mind  from 
its  struggle  for  fixed  truth.  His  desires  were  those  which 
wealth  could  not  satisfy.  A  king's  diet,  palace,  and  attend- 
ance, had  been  to  him  as  nothing.  Eejecting  "the  change- 
able ways  of  religious"  sects,  the  "brittle  notions"  and  airy 
theories  of  philosophy,  he  longed  for  "  unchangeable  truth," 
a  firm  foundation  of  morals  in  the  soul.  His  inquiring  mind 
was  gently  led  along  to  principles  of  endless  and  eternal  love, 
till  light  dawned  wit'ain  him ;  and,  though  the  world  was 
rocked  by  tempests  of  opinion,  his  secret  and  as  yet  uncon- 
scious belief  Avas  stayed  by  the  anclior  of  hope. 

George  Fox  had  ilready  rispu  above  the  prejudices  of 
sects.  The  grentest  dang'jr  remained.  Liberty  may  be  pushed 
to  lawlessness,  ii:<l  fre  dom  is  the  fork  in  the  road  where  the 
by-wa\-  loads  to  i'ui'J/^lity.  One  morning,  in  1G4S,  as  Fox 
sat  silently  by  the  fire,  a  cloud  came  over  him;  a  baser  in- 
stinct ,=oern?d  to  say  :  "  All  things  come  by  nature ;  "  and  the 
elemejits  wwA  ihe  stars  oppressed  his  imagination  with  a  vision 
of  pantlioism.  J'ut,  as  he  continued  nnising,  a  true  voice 
arose  within  ^iu,,  and  said:  "There  is  a  living  Cod."  At 
once  his  sord  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  repose ;  and  he  came 
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up  in  spirit  from  the  a<,^oriy  of  doubt  into  tlio  prcsonco  of 
truth.  lie  thirsted  for  a  reform  in  every  branch  of  learnin*'. 
The  pliysician  should  quit  tlie  strife  of  words,  and  solve  the 
appearances  of  nature  by  an  intimate  study  of  the  higher  laws 
of  being.  The  priests,  rejecting  authority  and  giving  up  the 
trade  in  knowledge,  should  seek  oracles  of  truth  in  the  purity 
of  conscience.  The  lawyers,  abandoning  their  chicanery, 
should  tell  their  clients  plainly  that  he  who  wron-s  his  neigh- 
bor does  a  wrong  to  himself.  The  heavenly  minded  man  was 
become  a  divine  and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God  Almi"-hty's 
making.  "^ 

In  this  way  did  George  Fox  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
not  the  universities,  not  the  Koman  see,  not  the  English 
church,  not  dissenters,  not  the  whole  outward  world,  can  lead 
to  a  fixed  rule  of  morality.  The  law  in  the  heart  must  be 
received  without  prejudice,  cherished  without  mixture,  and 
obeyed  without  fear. 

Confident  that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life,  he  was  borne,  by  an  irrepressible  impulse,  to  go  forth 
into  the  briery  and  brambly  world,  and  pu'.lish  the  glorious 
principles  which  had  rescued  him  from  despair  and  infidelity, 
and  given  him  a  clear  perception  of  the  immutable  distil'  ' 
tions  betwecTi  right  and  wrong.     At  the  very  crisis  when    >  n 
house  of  commons  was  abolisliing  ]nonarchy\and  the  peera^- 
about  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  day  when   Ci-omwdl 
went  on  his  knees  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  young  boy  wlio  was 
duke  of  York,  the  Lord,  who  sent  George  Fox  into  the  world, 
forbade  him  to  put  off  his  hat  to  any,  high  or  iow;  and  he 
was  re(iuired  to  f/^er  and  f/um  all  men  and  women,  without 
any  respect  to  i-ich  or  poor,  to  great  or  small.     The  sound  of 
the  church  bell  in  Xottingliam,  the  I'ome  of  his  boyhood, 
offended  his  heart ;  like  Milton  and  Kog-r  Williauis,  li'is  soul 
al)horred  the  hireling  ministry  of  diviners  for  money ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  a  first-day,  he  was  moved  to  go  to  the  great 
steeple-house  and  cry  against  the  idol.     "  When  I  came  there," 
says  Fox,  "the  pco])le  looked  like  fallow  ground,  and  the 
pri(     ,  like  a  great  lump  of  earth,  stood  in  tlie  pulpit  above. 
He  took  for  his  te\t  these  words  of  Peter:     AVe  have  al^o  a 
more  sure  word  of  i>rophecy ; '  and  told  the  people  this  was 
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the  scriptures.  Now,  tlic  Lord's  power  was  so  mighty  upon 
nie,  and  so  strong  in  nic,  that  I  could  not  Iiold  ;  but  was  made 
to  ci-y  out :  '  Oh,  no  1  it  is  not  the  scriptures,  it  is  tlie  Spirit.'  " 
Tlio  principle  contained  a  inoral  revolution.  If  it  flattered 
self-love  and  fed  enthusiasm,  it  established  absolute  freedom 
of  mind,  trod  every  idolatry  under  foot,  and  entered  the 
strongest  protest  against  the  forms  of  a  I  ierarcliy.  It  was  the 
prineij>le  for  wliich  Socrates  died  and  Plato  suffered;  and, 
now  that  I'ox  went  forth  to  proclaim  it  among  the  people,  lie 
was  everywhere  resisted  with  angry  vehemence,  and  priests 
and  professors,  magistrates  and  people,  swelled  like  the  raging 
waves  of  the  sea.  At  the  Lancaster  sessions,  forty  ])riests 
appeared  against  him  at  once.  To  the  pmbitioiis  Presbyteri- 
ans, it  seemed  as  if  hell  were  brobe  loose;  and  Fox,  im])ris- 
oned  and  threatened  with  the  gallows,  still  rebuked  their 
bitterness  as  "exceeding  rude  and  devilish,"  resisting  and 
overcoming  pride  with  unbending  stubbornness.  Possessed  of 
great  ideas  which  he  could  not  trace  to  their  origin,  a  mystery 
to  himself,  he  believed  himself  the  ward  of  Providence,  and 
his  doctrine  the  spontaneous  ex])rcssion  of  i  -resistible,  intui- 
tive truth.  Nothing  could  daunt  his  enthusiasm.  Cast  into 
jail  among  felons,  he  claimed  of  the  ])ublic  tribunals  a  release 
only  to  continue  his  exertions;  and,  as  lie  rode  about  the 
country,  the  seed  of  God  sparkled  idjout  him  like  innumerable 
sparks  of  fire.  If  cruelly  beaten,  or  set  in  the  stocks,  or  ridi- 
culed as  mad,  he  none  the  less  proclaimed  the  oracles  of  the 
voice  within  him,  and  rapidly  gained  adherents  among  the 
country  people.  Driven  from  the  church,  he  spoke  in  the 
open  air;  forced  from  tlie  humble  ale-house,  he  slept  with- 
out fear  under  a  haystack,  or  Avatched  among  the  furze. 
Crowds  gathered,  like  flocks  of  jugeons,  to  hear  him.  His 
frame  in  jirayer  is  described  as  the  most  awful,  living,  and 
reverent  ever  felt  or  seen;  and  his  vigorous  understanding, 
disciplined  l>y  ''lear  convictions  to  natural  dialectics,  made 
him  powtriul  ui  the  public  discussions  to  which  he  defied 
the  world.  A  true  witness,  wi-iting  from  knowledge  and 
not  report,  declares  V  "'t,  ]»y  night  and  by  day,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  in  every  emergency  ho  was  always  in  his  place,  and 
always  a  match  for  every  service  and  occasion.      r>y  degrees 
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"tLo  hypocrites"  feared  to  dispute  with  him;  jiiid  tlie  priests 
tremhled  and  "scud"  as  lie  drew  near;  "so  tluit  it  was  a 
drcadfid  thin^j  to  them,  when  it  was  told  them:  'The  man  in 
leathern  breeches  is  come.'  " 

Tlie  converrs  to  his  doctrine  were  chiefly  amon'r  the  yeo- 
manry;  and  l^iakers  were  compared  to  the  butterflies  that 
live  in  fells.  Jt  is  tlie  boast  of  15ar'.iay  that  the  simplicity 
of  trutli  was  restored  by  weak  instruments,  and  I'enn  exults 
that  the  message  came  without  suspicion  of  human  wisdom. 
The  strong  perception  of  speculative  truth  imparted  to  illiter- 
ate mechanics  eiu'rgy  and  unity  of  miml  and  character;  with 
unconscious  sagacity  they  siiontaneousiy  deveh)i)ed  the  system 
of  moral  truth,  which,  as  they  believed,  exists  as  an  incorrupti- 
ble seed  in  every  soul. 

Every  human  being  was  embraced  within  the  sphere  of 
their  benevolence.  (Jeorge  Fox  did  not  fail,  by  letter,  to 
catechise  Innocent  XI.  rioughmeu  and  milkmaids,  becoming 
itinerant  ])reachcrs,  sounded  the  alarm  to  the  consciences  of 
Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  of  the  P()i)e  and  tlic  (irand  Turk,  of 
the  negro  and  the  savage.  The  i)lans  of  the  (Quakers  'de- 
signed no  less  than  the  establishuient  of  a  universal  relio-ion  ; 
their  apostles  made  their  way  to  Eome  and  Jerusalem,  to  Xew 
England  and  Egypt ;  and  some  were  cvcti  moved  to  go  toward 
China  and  Japan,  and  in  serrch  of  the  unknown  realms  of 
Prester  John. 

The  rise  of  the  people  called  Quakers  marks  the  moment 
when  intellectual  freedom  was  claimed  unconditionally  by  the 
people  as  an  inalienable  birthright.  To  the  masses  in  that  ag^ 
all  retlection  on  jiolitics  and  morals  presented  itself  undei^a 
theological  form.  The  (Quaker  doctrine  is  philosophy,  sum'- 
moned  from  the  cloister,  tlie  college,  and  the  saloon,  and 
planted  among  the  most  despised  of  the  people. 

As  poetry  is  older  than  critics,  so  philosophy  is  older  than 
metaphysicians.  The  mysterious  question  of  the  purpose  of 
our  being  is  always  before  us  and  within  us ;  and  the  child, 
as  it  begins  to  prattle,  makes  inquiries  which  learning  can- 
not solve.  The  method  of  tlie  solution  adopted  by  the  Qu  dc- 
crs  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  origin."^  The  mind 
of  George  Fox  liad  the  highest  systematic  sagacity;  and  liIs 
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doctrine,  developed  and  rendered  illustrious  by  Barcliiy  and 
Pcnn,  was  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and  unity.  The 
Quaker  lias  but  one  word,  the  inxku  Lionr,  the  voice  of 
(tod  in  the  souL  That  light  is  a  reality,  and  therefore  in 
il  i  freedom  the  highest  revelation  of  truth  ;  it  is  kindred 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  in  its  purity  tshould 
be  listened  to  as  the  guide  to  virtue;  it  shines  in  every  man's 
breast,  and  therefore  joins  the  whole  human  race  in  the  nnity 
of  equal  rights.  Intellectual  freedom,  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
imiversal  enfranchisement  —  these  three  points  include  the 
whole  of  Quakerism,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  civil  history. 

Quakerism  rests  on  the  reality  of  the  Inner  Light,  The 
revelation  of  truth  is  imuiediatc.  It  spriugs  neither  from 
tradition  nor  from  the  senses,  but  from  the  mind.  Xo  man 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  (Jod  but  by  the  Spirit.  "  Each 
person,"  says  Peim,  "knows  God  from  an  infallible  demon- 
stration in  himself,  and  not  on  the  slender  grounds  of  men's 
lo  here  inter[)relali()ns,  or  lo  there."  "The  instinct  of  a  De- 
ity is  so  natural  to  nuui  that  he  can  no  more  be  without  it, 
and  be,  thtin  he  can  be  without  the  most  essential  pait  of  him- 
self." As  the  eye  opens,  light  enters ;  and  the  mind,  as  it  looks 
in  upon  itself,  receives  nioi'iil  truth  by  intuition.  Others  have 
sought  Avisdom  by  consulting  the  outward  world,  and,  con- 
founding consciousness  Avith  reflection,  have  trusted  solely  to 
the  senses  for  the  materials  of  thought ;  the  (Quaker,  placing 
no  de])endenco  on  the  world  of  senses,  calls  the  soul  home 
from  its  wanderings  through  the  mazes  of  tradition  and  the 
wonders  of  the  visible  universe,  bidding  the  vagrant  sit  down 
by  its  own  fit'es  to  read  the  divine  inscription  on  the  heart. 
"Some  seek  truth  in  bool<s,  souse  in  learned  men,  but  what 
they  seek  for  is  in  themselves."  "Man  is  an  epitome  of  the 
woi'ld,  and,  to  be  learned  in  if,  we  have  oidy  to  read  ourselves 
well."  Tradition  cannot  enjoin  a  ceremony,  still  less  estab- 
lish a  doctrine;  historical  faith  is  as  the  old  heavens  that  are 
to  be  wrapped  up  like  a  scroll. 

The  constant  standard  of  truth  and  goodness,  says  "William 
Penn,  is  God  in  the  conscience  ;  and  to  restrain  liberty  of  con- 
science is  therefore  an  invasion  of  the  divine  prerogative.  It 
robs  man  of  the  use  of  the  instinct  of  a  Deity,  and  prevents 
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tlic  prorrrcHs  of  pociety ;  or  ratlicr,  as  tlic  beneficent  course  of 
rrovidenco  ciiriiiot  ho  checked,  it  is  in  men  uf  the  present 
generation  but  knottin<,'  a  whip-eord  to  lash  their  own  jws- 
teritv. 

lUit  tlic  Quaker  asked  for  conscience  luoi-e  than  security 
against  penal  legislation.  Jic  denied  the  value  of  all  learn- 
ing, excejJt  tliat  which  the  nund  ai)propriate8  by  its  own 
intelligence.  The  lessons  of  tradition  were  no  bettor  than  the 
prating  of  a  parrot,  and  letter  learning  may  be  hui-tfid  as 
well  as  liel[)rul.  When  the  mind  is  not  free,  the  devil  can 
acconii^aTiy  the  zealot  to  his  ])rayers  and  the  doctor  to  his 
study.  The  soul  is  a  living  fountain  of  immortal  truth  ;  but 
a  college  is  in  itself  no  better  than  a  cistern,  in  which  water 
may  stagnate.  The  pedant  may  plume  himself  in  the  belief 
that  erudition  is  wisdom ;  but  the  waters  of  life  well  up  from 
the  soul  in  s])ontaneous  freedom  ;  and  the  unlearned  artisan 
need  not  fear  to  rebuke  the  proudest  rabbis  of  the  university. 

The  (Quaker  e(jiially  claimed  the  emancii)atiou  of  con- 
science from  the  terr(»rs  of  superstition.  He  did  not  waken 
devotion  bv  api)eals  to  fear.  He  could  not  grow  ])ale  from 
dread  of  apparitions,  or,  like  Grotius,  establisli  his  faith  by  the 
testimony  of  ghosts;  and,  in  an  ago  when  the  English  courts 
punished  witchcraft  with  death,  ho  rejected  the  delusion  as 
having  no  warrant  in  the  f rec  exi)erience  of  the  soul.  To  him 
no  spirit  was  created  evil;  the  world  began  with  innocency; 
and,  as  God  blessed  the  works  of  his  hands,  their  natures 
and  harmony  magnified  their  Creator.  God  made  no  devil; 
for  all  that  he  made  was  good. 

The  Quaker  was  warned  against  tlie  delusions  of  self-love. 
His  enemies  sneered  at  his  idol  as  a  delirious  will-o'-the-wisp, 
that  claimed  a  heaveidy  descent  for  the  offspring  of  earthly 
passions;  but  Fox  and  Barclay  and  Penn  as  earnestly  de- 
nounced "the  idolatry  which  hugs  its  own  conceptions,"  mis- 
taking the  whimscys  of  a  feverish  brain  for  the  calm  revela- 
tions of  truth.  "  JIow  shall  I  know,"  asks  Penn,  "  that  a  man 
does  not  obtrude  his  own  sense  upon  us  as  the  infallible 
Spirit  i "  And  he  answers,  "  V,y  the  same  Spii-it."  The  Spirit 
witnesseth  to  our  spirit.  The  (Quaker  repudiates  the  errors 
which  the  bigotry  of  sects,  or  the  zeal  of  selfishness,  or  the 
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delusion  of   the  senses,  has  en-rrafted  upon  the  unchanging 
principles  of  morals;  and  ac('ei)ting  intelligence  wherever  i't 
emerges  froin  the  collision  of  parties  and  the  strife  in  the 
world  of  opinions,  he  gathers  together  the  universal  truths 
which  of  necessity  constitute  the  common  creed  of  mankind. 
Quakerism  "is  a  most  rational  system."     Judgment  is  to  bo 
made  not  from  the  rash  and  partial  mind,  but  from  the  eter- 
nal light  that  never  errs.     The  divine  revelation  is  universal, 
and  compels  assent.     The  jarring  reasonings  of   individuals 
have  tilled  the  world  with  controversies  and  debates;  the  one 
true  light  pleads  its  excellency  hi  eveiy  breast.     Neither  may 
the  divine   revelation   be  confounded   with   individual   con- 
science;  for  the  conscience  of   the  individtud  follows  judg- 
ment;, and  may  be  warped  by  self-love  and  debauched  by  lust. 
The  Turk  has  no  remorse  for  sensual  indulgence,  because  he 
has  deliled  Ids  judgment  with  a  false  opinion.     The  papist, 
if  heeattlesh  in  Lent,  is  reproved  by  the  inward  monitor; 
for  that  monitor  is  blinded  by  a  false  belief.     The  true  light  is 
therefore  not  the  reason  of  the  individual,  nor  the  conscience 
of  the  individual;    it  is  the  light  of  universal  reason;  the 
voice  of  universal  conscience,  "manifesting  its  own  verity,  in 
that  it  is  eoniirmed  and  established  by  tlie  experience  of 'all 
men."     "  It  constrains  even  its  adversaries  to  plead  for  it." 
"  It  never  contradicts  sound  reason,"  and  is  the  noblest  and 
most  certain  rule;  for  "  the  divine  revelation  is  so  evident  and 
clear  of  itself,  that  by  its  own  evidence  and  clearness  it  irre- 
sistibly forces  the  well-disposed  understanding  to  asseui." 

The  r>ible  was  the  religion  of  Protestants  ;  had  the  Quaker 
abetter  guide?  The  Quaker  believes  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
guide  which  leads  into  all  truth  ;  and  reads  the  scriptm-es  with 
delight,  but  not  with  idolatry.  It  is  his  own  soul  which  bears 
the  yaliil  witness  that  they  are  true.  The  letter  is  not  the 
Spirit;  the  Uible  is  not  religion,  but  a  nvord  of  religion. 
"The  scriptures  "—such  are  liurclay's  words— "are  a  declara- 
tion of  the  fountain,  and  not  the  fountain  itself," 

Far  from  rejecting  ( 'hristianity,  the  Quaker  insisted  that  he 

alone  held  it  in  its  ])rimitive  sim)»licity.     The  skeptic  forever 

vb. rated  between  opinions;  the  Quaker  was  fixed  even  to  dog- 

'uatism.     The  scoffer  pushed  freedom  to  indifference;   the 
vol..  I.— ;ii) 
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Quaker  cinMiiiiscriljcd  freodoiii  by  oljcdienec  to  tnitli.  (Jcorfi^o 
Fox  and  Vollairo  l)(>tli  proti'stcd  ajfiiiiist  priostcrat't ;  Voltaire 
in  luilialf  of  till!  seriKos,  Fox  in  belialt'  ol'  the  Hold.  To  tlio 
(iuakeiv,  (Iiristiaiiity  is  freedom.  And  tliey  loved  to  retneiii- 
bor  that  the  patriarchs  were  graziers,  tliat  the  |)roj)helrt  wero 
nieehaiiics  and  shepherds,  that  .lohii  Haptist,  (he  jjjreatest  of 
envoys,  was  elad  in  a  ron;^h  garment  ol'  cainers  hair.  To 
them  there  was  joy  in  tin;  thoii;:;ht  that  the  bri^hlest  im;i^-o  ol" 
divinity  on  earth  had  been  born  in  a  maii<;i;r,  had  been  ri^ared 
under  the  roof  of  a  earpenter,  had  been  content  for  himself 
and  liis  <:^uests  with  no  {greater  luxury  than  barley  loaves  and 
iishes,  and  that  the  niessen«i;er8  of  his  ehoiee  had  been  rustic's 
like  themselves.  No"  were  they  eml)arrassc(l  by  knotty  jjoints 
of  theolo<::y.  Did  men  defend  or  reject  the  Trinity  by  ininuto 
criticism  on  various  readin<fs,  he  avoided  the  usv.  of  the  word; 
but  the  idea  of  God  with  us,  the;  union  of  Deity  with  hu- 
Tiianity,  was  to  the  l,Juaker  tlie  most  sublime  synd)ol  of  man's 
enfranchisement. 

As  a  conse(juencc  of  this  faith,  every  avenue  to  trutli  was 
to  be  kept  open.  "Christ  came  not  to  e\tini,niish,  but  to  im- 
prove the  lieathen  knowle(l<j:e."  "  The  dilference  between  the 
philosophers  of  (irccco  and  the  Christian  (Quaker  is  ratlier  in 
manifestation  than  in  nature."  lie  cries  "  Stand"  to  every 
tliouylit  that  knocks  for  entrance,  l)ut  welcomes  it  as  a  friend 
if  it  lijives  the  watchword.  Ilap]n'  in  tlu^  woiKhtrful  bond 
which  admitted  him  to  a  communion  with  all  the  sons  of  li^dit, 
of  every  nation  and  ai>;e,  he  rejected  with  scorn  the  scliO(»l  of 
Epicurus;  he  liad  no  synijiathy  with  the  follies  of  the  skep- 
tics; and  esteemed  even  the  mind  of  Ai'istotk^  too  nuich  bent 
upon  the  outward  world.  Jhit  Aristotle  himself,  in  so  far  as 
he  grounds  philosophy  on  virtue  and  self-denial,  and  all  con- 
templative sa<2;cs,  orators  aiul  philosophers,  statesmen  and 
divines,  were  feathered  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  same 
unchanirini;  truth.  "  The  Inner  laji'ht,"  said  I'enn,  "  is  the 
domestic  God  of  rytha<>:oras."  The  voice  in  the  breast  of 
Georire  Fox,  as  he  kept  slieep  on  the  liills  of  Xottinc^ham, 
is  tlie  sjMrit  which  liad  been  the  fjood  c;onius  of  Socrates. 
Above  all,  tlie  Ghristian  Quaker  deliij-hted  in  "  tlie  divinely 
contemplative  Plato,"  the  "famous  doctor  of  gentile  theol- 
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ocry,"  and  reco,i,niiRed  tho  identity  of  the  Inner  Li^ht  wiih  f| 
divine  principle  of   PlotiniiH.     Quakerism 
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The  Inner  Li-lit  is  to  the  Qnaker  not  only  tho  revelation 
of  truth,  but  tliu  ,<,nii(lo  of  lil\.  and  tlio  o rack;  of  dnty.     Tho 
doctrine  of  disinterested  virtue— the  doctrine  for  which  (Jiiy- 
on  was  persecuted  and  Fenelon  dis^rraced,  Ihe  doctriiie  which 
tyrants  condemn  as  rebellion,  and  priests  as  lioresy— was  cher- 
ished   by  the   (^laker  as  the  foundation  of  moralifv.     Self- 
<lenial  he  enforced   with  ascetic  severity,  yet  never  with  as- 
cetic siiperstitiim.     He  mi-ht  array  himself   fantastically  to 
express  a  truth  by  an  appnrent  symbol,  but  he  never  wore  sack- 
cloth  as  an  anchorite.     "  Tliou<j;htH  of  doatli  and  hell  to  keep 
out  sin  were  to  liim   no  b(;tter  than  fi^-leaves."     Ho  would 
obey  the  imperative    iictate  of  truth  oven  thoiifrji  the  fires  of 
hell  were  quenched.      Virtue  is  happiness ;  heaven  is  with  her 
always. 

The  (Quakers  knew  no  superstitious  vows  of  celibacy;  they 
favored  no  nunneries,  monasteries,  " or  reli<,rious  bedlams;" 
but  they  demanded  imrity  of  life  as  essential  to  the  wel/are 
of  society,  and  founded  the  institution  of  marria^'o  on  perma- 
nent iilfection,  not  on  transieiif  passion.  Their  matches,  they 
were  wrmt  to  sa\,  are  re^dstered  in  lieaven.  Has  a  recent 
school  of  ])hilosopliy  discovered  in  wars  and  pestilence,  in 
vices  and  i^overty,  sahitary  checks  on  population  ?  The 
Quaker,  confident  of  the  supremacy  of  mind,  feared  no  evil 
thoiio'li  ])l;i<riies  and  war  should  cease,  and  vice  and  poverty 
be  banished  by  intelligent  culture.  Despotism  favors  the  lib- 
erty of  the  senses ;  and  popular  freedom  rests  on  sanctity  of 
morals.  To  the  (Quaker,  licentiousness  is  the  greatest  bane  of 
good  order  and  good  government. 

The  Quaker  revered  ])rinciples,  not  men ;  truth,  not  pow- 
er; and  therefore  could  not  become  the  tool  of  ambition. 
"They  are  a  people,"  said  (Jromwell,  "whom  I  cannot  win 
with  gifts,  honors,  offices,  or  places."  Still  less  was  the 
Quaker  a  slave  to  avarice.  To  him  the  love  of  money  for 
nioney's  sake  was  the  basest  of  passions,  and  the  rage  of  indefi- 
nite accumulation  M-as  "oppression  to  the  poor,  compelling 
those  who   have   little  to  drudge  like  slaves."     "That  the 
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sweat  and  tedious  labor  of  the  liusbandmen,  early  and  late, 
cold  and  hot,  wot  and  dry,  should  be  converted  into  the  pleas- 
ure, ease,  and  pasvinie  of  a  small  number  of  men,  that  the 
cart,  the  plough,  the  thresh,  should  be  in  inordinate  severity 
laid'upon  nineteen  parts  of  the  land  to  feed  the  appetites  of 
the  twentieth,  is  far  from  the  appointment  of  the  great  gov- 
ernor of  the  world."  It  is  best  the  people  be  neither  rich 
nor  poor ;  for  riches  bring  luxury,  and  luxury  tyranny. 

The  system  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  socioty,  but  only  by 
means  addressed  to  conscience.  It  demanded  that  children 
should  be  brought  up,  not  in  the  pride  of  caste,  still  less  by 
methods  of  violence.  Life  should  never  be  taken  for  an 
offence  against  property,  nor  the  person  imprisoned  for  debt. 
And  the  same  train  of  reasoning  led  to  a  protest  against  war. 
The  Quaker,  for  himself,  renounced  the  use  of  the  sword ; 
but,  aware  that  the  vices  of  society  might  entail  danger  on  a 
nation  not  imbued  with  his  principles,  he  did  not  absolutely 
deny  to  others  the  right  of  defence,  while  he  hoped  from  the 
progress  of  civilization  a  universal  and  enduring  peace. 

The  Quaker  regarded  "  the  substance  of  things,"  and  broke 
up  ceremonies  as  the  nests  of  siiperstition.  Every  Protestant 
refuses  the  rosary  and  the  censer ;  the  Quaker  rejects  com- 
mon prayer,  and  his  adoration  of  God  is  the  free  langiiago 
of  his  soul.  He  remembers  the  sufferings  of  divine  philan- 
thropy, but  uses  neither  wafer  nor  cup.  He  trains  up  his 
children  to  fear  God,  but  never  sprinkles  them  with  baptis- 
mal water.  He  ceases  from  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
for  the  ease  of  creation,  and  not  from  reverence  for  a  holy 
day.  The  Quaker  is  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  and  life  is  the  ship 
that  bears  him  to  the  haven ;  he  moni-ns  in  his  mind  for  the 
departure  of  friends  by  respecting  tlieir  advice,  taking  care 
of  their  children,  and  loving  those  that  they  loved ;  and  this 
seems  better  than  outward  emblems  of  sorrowing.  His  words 
are  always  freighted  with  innocence  and  truth;  God,  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  is  the  witness  to  his  sincerity ;  but  kissing 
a  book  or  lifting  a  hand  is  a  vanity,  and  the  sense  of  duty 
cannot  be  increased  by  an  imprecation. 

The  Quaker  distrusts  the  fine  arts,  they  arc  so  easily  per- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  superstition  and  the  delight  of  the 
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senses;  yet,  when  they  are  allied  with  virtue,  and  express 
the  nobler  sentiments,  they  are  very  sweet  and  refreshing. 
The  comedy  where,  of  old,  Aristophanes  excited  the  Athe- 
nians to  hate  Socrates,  and  where  the  profligate  gallants  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  assembled  to  hear  the  drollery  of  Nell 
Gwyn  heap  ridicule  on  the  Quakers,  was  condemned.  Jiut 
innocent  diversions,  tin-  delights  of  rural  life,  the  pursuits  of 
science,  the  study  of  history,  would  not  interfere  with  aspira- 
tions after  God.  For  apparel,  the  Quaker  dresses  soberly,  ac- 
cording to  his  condition  and  education ;  far  from  prescribing 
an  unchanging  fashion,  he  holds  it  "  no  vanity  to  use  what  the 
country  naturally  produces,"  but  he  reproves  that  extravagance 
which  "  ail  sober  men  of  all  sorts  readily  grant  to  be  evil." 

Like  vanities  of  dress,  the  artifices  of  rhetoric  were  de- 
spised. Truth,  it  was  said,  is  beautiful  enough  in  plain 
clothes ;  and  Penn,  who  was  able  to  write  exceedingly  well, 
often  forgot  that  style  is  the  gossamer  on  which  the  seeds  of 
truth  float  through  the  world. 

The  Quakers  employ  for  the  propagation  of  truth  no 
weapons  but  those  of  mind.  They  distributed  tracts;  but 
they  would  not  sustain  their  doctrine  by  a  hireling  ministry, 
saying:  "A  man  thou  hast  corrupted  to  thy  interests  will 
never  be  faithful  to  them  ; "  and  an  established  church  seemed 
"  a  cage  for  unclean  birds."  When  a  great  high-priest,  who 
was  a  doctor,  had  finished  preaching  from  the  words,  "  IIo 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  buy  without  money,"  George 
Fox  "  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  say  to  liim,  '  Come  down, 
thou  deceiver !  Dost  thou  bid  people  come  to  the  waters  of 
life  freely,  and  yet  thou  takest  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
of  tlicm  V  The  Spirit  is  a  free  teacher."  The  Quaker  never 
would  pa     lithes. 

To  persecute,  he  esteemed  a  coiifessioa  of  a  bad  cause ;  for 
the  design  that  is  of  God  h.as  confidence  in  itself,  and  knows 
that  any  other  will  vanish.  "Your  cruelties  are  a  confirma- 
tion that  truth  is  not  on  your  side,"  was  the  remonstrance  of 
a  woman  of  Aberdeen  to  the  magistrates  who  had  imprisoned 
her  husband. 

In  like  manner,  the  Quaker  never  employed  force  to  effect 
a  social  revolution  or  reform,  but,  refusing  obedience  to  wrong, 
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deprived  tyranny  of  its  instrnmcnts.     Tlic  Quaker's  loyalty, 
said  the  earl  of  Arrol  at  Aherdoon,  is  a  (iualitied  loyalty ;  it 
smells  of  rebellion  :  to  which  Alexander  Skein,  brother  to  a 
subsequent  governor  of  West  JS'ew  Jersey,  calmly  answered  : 
"  I  understand  not  loyalty  that  is  not  qualified  with  the  fear 
of  God   rather  than   of  man."      The   Quaker  bore  witness 
against  blind  obedience  not  less  tliin  against  will  worship. 
He  never  consented  tc   :;he  slightest  compromise  of  the  right 
of  free  discussion.     AVherever  there  was  evil  and  oppression, 
he  claimed  the  right  to  be  present  with  a  remonstrance.     He 
delivered  his  opinions  freely  before   Cromwell  and  Charles 
II.,  in  face  of  the  grdlows  in  New  England,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  before  the  English  commons.     This  Mas  his  method 
of  resistajice.      Algernon   Sidney,  like  Bi-utus,  would  have 
plunged  a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  a  tyrant;  the  Quaker 
labored  incessantly  to   advance  reform  by  enlightening  the 
public  conscience.     Any  other  method  of  revolution  he  be- 
lieved an   impossibility.      Government — such  was  his  belief 
— will  always  be  as  the  peoj^le  are;   and  a   people  imbued 
with  the  love  of  liberty  create  the  irresistible  necessity  of 
a  free  government.     He  sought  no  revolution  but  that  which 
followed  as  the  consequence  of  the  public  intelligence.     Such 
revolutions  were  inevitable.     "  Though  men  consider  it  not, 
the   Lord   rules   and   overrules   in   the  kingdoms   of   men." 
Any  other  revolution  would  be  transient.     The  Quiikers  sub- 
mitted to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  as  the  best  arrange- 
ment  for  the  crisis,  confident  that  time  and  truth  would  load 
to  a  hap])ier  issue.     "  The  best  frame,  in  ill  hands,  can   do 
nothing  that  is  great  and  good.     Governments,  like  clocks, 
go  from  the  motion  imparted  to  tliem  ;  they  depend  on  men 
rather  than  men  on  government.     Let  men  bo  good,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  bo  bad  ;  if  it  be  ill,  they  will  cure  it."     Even 
with  absolute  power,  an  Antonine  or  an  Alfred  could  not 
make  bricks  without  straw,  nor  the  sword  do  more  than  sub- 
stitute one  tyranny  for  another. 

No  Quaker  book  has  a  trace  of  skepticism  on  man's  ca- 
pacity for  pi-ogress.  For  him  the  moral  ])ower  of  ideas  is 
constantly  elTecting  improvement  in  society.  I5y  an  lionest 
profession  of  truth,  the   humblest  person,  if  single-minded 
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and  firm, "  can  shake  all  tlie  country  for  ten  miles  round." 
The  Inner  Light  is  an  invincible  power.  It  is  a  power  which 
never  changes  ;  such  was  tlie  message  of  Fox  to  the  pope, 
the  kings,  and  nobles  of  all  sorts ;  it  fathoms  the  world,  and 
tlirows  down  that  which  is  contrary  to  it.  It  quenches 
lire;  it  daunts  wikl  beasts;  it  turns  aside  the  edge  of  the 
Bword;  it  outfaces  instruments  of  cruelty;  it  converts  exe- 
cutioners. It  was  remembered  with  exultation  that  the  en- 
franchisements of  Cliristianity  were  the  result  of  faith,  and 
not  of  the  sword ;  and  that  truth  in  its  simplicity,  radiating 
from  the  foot  of  the  cross,  has  filled  a  world  of  sensualists 
with  astonishment,  overthrown  their  altars,  discredited  their 
oracles,  infused  itself  into  the  soul  of  the  multitude,  invaded 
the  court,  risen  superior  to  armies,  and  led  magistrates  and 
priests,  statesmen  and  generals,  in  its  train,  as  the  trophies  of 
its  strength  exerted  in  freedom. 

Thus  the  Quaker  was  cheered  by  a  firm  belief  in  the  prog- 
ress of  society.     Even  Aristotle,  so  many  centuries  ago,  rec- 
oo-nised  the  upward  tendency  in  human  affairs;   a  Jewish 
contemporary  of  Barclay  made  note  of  the  tendency  toward 
popular  power ;  George  Fox  perceived  that  the  Lord's  hand 
was  against  kings ;  and  one  day,  on  tlie  hills  of  Yorkshire, 
lie  had  a  vision  that  he  was  but  beginning  the  glorious  work 
of  God  in  the  earth  ;  that  his  followers  would  in  time  be- 
come as  numerous  as  motes  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  that  the 
party  of  humanity  would  gather  the  whole  human  race  in 
one  shcepfold.     Neither  art,  wisdom,  nor  violence,  said  Bar- 
clay, conscious  of  the  vitality  of  truth,  shall  quench  the  little 
spark  that  hath  appeared.     The  atheist— such  was  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Quakers— the  atheist  alone  denies  progress,  and 
says  in  his  heart :  All  things  continue  as  they  were  in  the 

beginning. 

If  from  the  rules  of  private  morality  we  turn  to  political 
institutions,  here  also  the  principle  of  the  Quaker  is  the  Inner 
Light.  He  acquiesces  in  any  established  government  which 
shall  build  its  laws  upon  the  declarations  of  "  universal  reason." 
Ihit  government  is  a  part  of  his  religion  ;  and  the  religion 
that  declares  "  every  man  enlightened  by  the  divine  light "  es- 
tablishes government  on  universal  and  equal  enfranchisement. 
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"Xot  one  of  nianlJml,"  says  Penn,  "is  exempted  from 
thin  illnniiiuitioji."  "God  discoverH  hiiiiHoIf  to  every  man." 
ILe  is  ill  every  breast,  in  tlie  i^^norant  drud^^e  as  well  as  in 
Locko  or  Leibnitz.  Every  moral  truth  exists  in  every  man's 
and  ■woman's  heart  as  an  ineorniptible  seed  ;  the  ground  may 
be  barren,  but  thi)  seed  is  certainly  there.  Every  man  is  a 
little  soverei<,ni  to  liimself.  Freedom  is  as  old  as  reason  itself, 
which  is  fjjiven  to  all,  constant  and  eternal,  the  same  to  all 
nations.  The  Quaker  is  no  materialist ;  truth  and  conscienco 
are  not  one  thing  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Athens ;  they 
cannot  be  al)r()ji;ated  by  senate  or  people.  Freedom  and  the 
right  of  pro[)erty  Avere  in  the  world  before  J^rotestantism  ; 
they  came  not  with  Luther;  they  do  not  vanish  with  Calvin; 
they  arc  the  common  ])rivilege  of  mankind. 

The  Hible  eiifrancliises  those  only  to  whom  L  is  carried  ; 
Christianity,  those  only  to  whom  it  is  made  known  ;  the 
creed  of  a  sect,  those  only  within  its  narrow  pale.  The 
Quaker,  resting  liis  system  on  the  Inner  Light,  redeems 
the  race.  Of  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
an  outward  religion,  some  have  cherished  the  mild  super- 
stition tliat,  in  the  hour  of  dissohition,  an  angel  is  sent  from 
heaven  "to  manifest  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  passion;"  the 
Quaker  believes  that  the  ]ieavenly  messenger  is  always  pres- 
ent in  the  breast  of  every  man,  ready  to  counsel  the  Avilling 
listener. 

Man  is  equal  to  his  follow-man.  Xo  class  can,  "by  long 
apprenticeship"  or  a  ]irelate'8  breath,  l»y  wearing  black  or 
shaving  the  crown,  obtain  a  monopoly  of  moral  truth.  There 
is  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity. 

The  Inner  J.ight  sheds  its  blessings  on  the  whole  human 
race ;  it  knows  no  distinction  of  sex.  It  redeems  woman  by 
the  dignity  of  her  moral  nature,  and  claims  for  her  the  equal 
culture  and  free  exercise  of  her  endowments.  As  the  human 
race  ascends  the  steep  acclivity  of  improvement,  the  Quaker 
cherishes  woman  as  the  equal  companion  of  the  journey. 

Nor  does  he  know  an  abiding  distinction  of  king  and  sub- 
ject. The  universality  of  the  Inner  Light  "  brings  crow^ns  to 
the  dust,  and  lays  them  low  and  level  with  the  earth."  "  The 
Lord  will  be  king ;  there  will  be  no  crowns  but  to  such  as 
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obey  his  will."  With  God  a  thousand  yoars  arc  indeed  as  ono 
day ;  ynt  judgment  on  tyrants  will  come  at  last,  and  may  como 
ere  long. 

Every  man  has  God  in  tlio  conscience ;  therefore  the 
Quaker  knows  no  distinction  of  castes,  lie  bows  to  God,  and 
not  to  his  fellcw-servanl;.  "All  men  are  alike  by  creation," 
sjiys  Barclay ;  and  it  is  slavish  fear  which  reverences  otliers  as 
gods.  "  1  am  a  man,"  says  every  Quaker,  and  refuses  homUf^e. 
The  most  favored  of  his  race,  even  though  endowed  with  the 
gifts  and  glories  of  an  angel,  he  would  regard  but  as  his  fel- 
low-servant and  his  brother.  The  feudal  nobility  still  nour- 
ished its  pride.  "Nothing,"  says  Penn,  "nothing  of  man's 
folly  has  less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it."  "  What  a  pother 
has  this  noble  blood  made  in  the  world ! "  "  But  men  of 
blood  liavo  no  marks  of  honor  stampt  upon  them  by  nature." 
The  (Quaker  scorned  to  take  off  his  hat  to  any  of  them  ;  ho 
lield  himself  the  peer  of  the  proudest  peer  in  Christendom. 
With  the  eastern  despotism  of  Diocletian,  Europe  had  learned 
tl  J  hyperboles  of  eastern  adulation  ;  but  "  My  Lord  Peter  and 
My  Lord  Paul  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  P)ible ;  My  Lord 
Solon  or  Lord  Scipio  is  not  to  be  read  in  Greek  or  Latin 
stories."  And  the  Quaker  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  Grac- 
chus and  Demosthenes,  though  "Thee  and  Thou  proved  a 
sore  cut  to  proud  flesh."  This  was  not  done  for  want  of  cour- 
tesy, which  "  no  religion  destroys  ; "  but  he  knew  that  '  e  hat 
was  the  symbol  of  enfranchisement,  worn  before  the  king  by 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  in  token  of  equality ;  and  the  symbol, 
as  adopted  by  the  Quaker,  was  a  constant  proclamation  that 
all  men  are  equal. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  George  Fox  was  not  only  a  plebeian 
form  of  philosophy,  but  the  prophecy  of  political  changes. 
The  spirit  that  made  to  liina  the  revelation  was  the  invisible 
spirit  of  the  age,  rendered  wise  by  tradition,  and  excited  to 
insurrection  by  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  and  religion.  Every- 
where in  Europe,  therefore,  the  Quakers  were  exposed  to  per- 
secution. Their  seriousness  was  called  melancholy  fanaticism  ; 
their  boldness,  self-will;  their  frugality,  covetousness ;  their 
freedom,  infidelity  ;  their  conscience,  rebellion.  In  England, 
the  general  laws  against  dissent,  the  statute  against  the  papist. 
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and  special  stututos  ajjainst  tlietiiselvca,  put  tlicin  at  tlio  mercy 
of  every  iiiali<j;nant  iufonner.     They  were  liated  hy  tlie  cliurch 
and  tlie  rre.sbyterians,  by  the  peers  and  the  king.     The  codes 
of  that  day  describe  tlieni  as  '' an  abonunablc  sect ; "  "their 
principles  as   inconsistent   with  any   kind   of  government." 
],)uring  the  Long  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate, 
at  the  restoration,  in  England,  in  Jvlew  England,  in  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  JSletherland,  everywhere,  and  for  wearisome 
years,  they  were  exposed  to  perpetual  dangers  and  griefs; 
they  were  whipped,  crowded  into  jails  among  felons,  kept  in 
dungeons  foul  and  gloomy  beyond  imagination,  fined,  exiled, 
sold  into  colonial  bondage.     They  bore  the  brunt  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  dissenters.     Imprisoned  in  winter  without  lire, 
they  perished  from  frost.     Some  were  victims  to  tlie  barbar- 
ous cruelty  of  the  jailer.    Twice  George  Fox  narrowly  escaped 
death.     The  despised  people  braved  every  danger  to  coutiuuo 
their  assemblies.     Hauled   out   by   violence,   they   returned. 
When  their  meeting-houses  were  torn  down,  they  gathered 
openly  on  the  ruins.     They  could  not  be  dissolved  by  armed 
men  ;  and  when  their  opposers  took  shovels  to  throw  rubbish 
on  them,  they  stood  close  together,  "  willing  to  have  been 
buried  alive,  witnessing  for  the  Lord."     They  were  exceeding 
great  sufferers  for  their  profession,  and  in  some  cases  treated 
worse  than  the  worst  of  the  race.     They  were  as  poor  sheep 
appointed  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  people  killed  all  day 
long. 

Is  it  strange  that  they  looked  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  a 
refuge?  AVhen  New  Nethcrland  was  recovered  from  the 
United  Trovinees,  Berkeley  and  Carteret  entered  again  into 
possession  of  their  jwrtion  of  it.  For  Berkeley,  already  a  very 
old  man,  the  visions  of  colonial  fortune  had  not  been  realized  ; 
there  was  nothing  before  him  but  contests  for  quit-rents  with 
settlers  resolved  on  governing  themselves ;  and  in  March, 
1674,  a  few  months  after  the  return  of  George  Fox  from  his 
pilgrimage  to  all  our  colonics  from  Carolina  to  Ilhode  Island, 
the  haughty  peer,  for  a  thousand  pounds,  sold  the  half  of  New 
Jersey  to  Quakers,  to  John  Fenwick  in  trust  for  Edward  Byl- 
linge  and  his  assigns.  A  dispute  between  Byllinge  and  Fen- 
wick was  allayed  by  the  benevolent  decision  of  William  Penn ; 
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ami,  in  1075,  Fenwiok,  with  a  largo  company  and  Bovcral 
faniilioa,  Bot  sail  in  the  CTritHth  for  tlio  asylum  of  Friends. 
Ascending  the  Delaware,  he  landed  on  a  pleasant,  fertile  spot; 
and,  as  the  outward  world  easily  takes  the  hues  of  men's 
minds,  he  called  the  place  Salem,  for  it  seemed  the  dwelling- 
place  of  peace. 

Hyllingo  was  cmharrassed  in  his  fortunes ;  Gawcn  Laurie, 
■William  Penn,  and  Nicholas  Lucas  hecami;  his  assigns  ;is  trus- 
tees for  his  creditors,  and  shares  in  the  undivided  moiety  of 
Now  Jeresy  were  offered  for  sale.  As  an  affair  of  /operty,  it 
was  like  land  companies  of  to-day,  except  that  in  those  days 
speciulators  bought  acres  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Ihit  tho 
Quakers  desired  a  territory  where  they  could  institute  a  gov- 
ernment ;  and  Carteret,  in  August,  1«)76,  readily  agreed  to  a 
division,  for  they  left  him  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

And,  now  that  the  men  who  had  gone  about  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down  were  possessed  of  a  province,  what  system 
of  politics  would  they  adopt?     The  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  shone  brightly  in  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  in  the  Cal- 
vinists  with  Hooker  and  Jlaynes,  and  in  the  freemen  of  Vir- 
•dnia  when  the  transient  abolition  of  monarchy  compelled  even 
royalists  to  look  from  the  throne  to  a  surer  guide  in  the  heart ; 
the  Quakers,  following  the  same  exalted  instincts,  could  but 
renew  the  fundamental  legislation  of  the  men  of  the  May- 
flower, of  Hartford,  and  of  the  Old  Dominion.     "  The  con- 
cessions arc  such  as  Friends  approve  of;"  this  is  the  message 
of  the  Quaker  proprietaries  in  England  to  the  few  who  had 
emigrated :  "  We  lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand 
their  liberty  as  Christians  and  as  men,  that  they  may  not  bo 
brought  into  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent ;  for  we  put 
TUR  powKU  TX  THE  PEOPT.K."     And  ou  tlic  third  day  of  March, 
1077,  the  fundamental  laws  of  West  New  Jersey  were  per- 
fected and  published.     They  are  written  with  almost  as  much 
method  as  our  present  constitutions,  and  recognise  the  princi- 
ple of  democratic  equality  as  unconditionally  and  universally 
as  tho  Quaker  society  itself. 

No  man,  nor  number  of  men,  hath  power  over  conscience. 
No  person  shall  at  any  time,  in  any  ways,  or  on  any  pretence, 
be  called  in  question,  or  in  the  least  punished  or  hurt  for  opin- 
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ion  in  religion.     The  general  assembly  shall  l)e  chosen,  not  by 
the  confnsod  way  of  cries  and  voices,  but  by  the  balloting-box. 
Every  man  is  capable  to  choose  or  bo  chosen.     The  electors 
Bhall  give  their  respective  deputies  instructions  at  large,  which 
these,  in  their  turn,  by  indentures  under  hand  and  seal,  shall 
bind  themselves  to  obey.     The  disobedient  "deputy  may  be 
questioned  before  the  assembly  by  any  one  of  his  electoi-s. 
Each  member  is  to  be  allowed  one  shilling  a  day,  to  be  i)nid 
by  his  immediate  constituents,  "that  he  may  be  "known  os  the 
servant  of  the  people."     ^JMie  executive  power  rested  with  ten 
commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  as8end)ly ;  justices  and 
constables  were  chosen  directly  by  the  people ;  the  judges,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  general  assembly,  retained  ortice  but  tw^  years 
at  the  most,  and  sat  in  the  courts  but  as  assistants  to  the  jury. 
In  the  twelve  men,  and  in  them  only,  judgment  resides;  in 
them  and  in  the  general  assembly  rests  discretion  as  to  punish- 
ments.    "  All  and  every  person  in  the  province  shall,  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord  and  these  fundamentals,  be  free  from  oppres- 
sion and   slavery."    No  man  can   be  imprisoned  for  debt. 
Courts  were  to  be  managed  without  the  necessity  of  an  attor- 
ney or  counsellor.    The  native  was  protected  against  cncroacli- 
ments ;  the  helpless  orphan  educated  by  the  state. 

Immediately  the  English  Quakers,  with  the  good  wishes  of 
Charles  II.,  flocked  to  West  New  Jersey ;  and  commissioners, 
possessing  a  temporary  authority,  M-ere  sent  to  administer 
affairs  till  a  poiular  government  could  be  instituted.  When 
tho  vessel,  freighted  with  the  men  of  peace,  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica, Andros,  the  governor  of  New  York,  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  their  territory.  The  claim,  which,  on  the  feudal  system, 
was  perhaps  a  just  one,  was  compromised  as  a  present  ques- 
tion, and  referred  for  decision  to  England.  ]\[eantime  lands 
were  purchased  of  the  Indians  ;  the  i)lanters  numbered  nearly 
four  hundred  souls ;  and,  already  at  Burlington,  under  a  tent 
covered  with  sail-cloth,  the  Quakers  began  to  hold  religious 
meetings.  The  Indian  kings,  in  107S,  gathered  in  council  un- 
der the  shades  of  the  Burlington  forests,  and  declared  their 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  permanent  peace.  "  You  are  our  brotli- 
ers,"  said  the  sachems,  "  and  we  will  live  like  brothers  witii 
you.     We  will  have  a  broad  path  for  you  and  us  to  walk  in. 
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If  an  Eiif^llflhinau  falls  aslfcp  in  t\m  path,  tlio  Indian  shall 
pass  hiin  by,  and  say,  IIo  U  an  Kii<j;li.shinan  ;  ho  ia  anluup;  lut 
hini  ulunc!.  Tho  path  whall  bu  plain ;  there  whall  not  bo  in  it  a 
Btunip  to  hurt  the  foot." 

Everything  au<;ured  buccoss  to  tho  colony,  but  that,  at 
Newcastle,  the  agent  of  tho  duke  of  York,  who  still  posseased 
Delaware,  exacted  customs  of  the  ships  ascending  to  New 
Jers(!y.  It  may  have  been  honestly  believed  that  his  jurisdic- 
tion included  the  whole  river;  when  urgent  remonstrances 
were  made,  the  duke  referred  the  question  to  a  disinterested 
commission,  before  which  the  (Juakors  reasoned  thus : 

"  An  express  grant  of  the  powers  of  government  induced 
us  to  buy  the  moiety  of  Now  Jersey.  If  wo  could  not  assure 
people  of  an  easy,  free,  and  safe  government,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  an  inviolable  possession  of  their  civil  rights  and 
freedoms,  a  mere  wilderness  would  be  no  encouragement.  It 
were  madness  to  leave  a  free  country  to  plant  a  wilderness, 
and  give  another  person  an  absolute  title  to  tax  us  at  will. 

"  The  customs  imposed  by  the  government  of  New  York 
are  not  a  burden  only,  but  a  wrong.  By  what  right  are  wo 
thus  used  ?  The  king  of  England  cannot  take  his  subjects' 
goods  without  their  consent.  This  is  a  home-born  right,  de- 
clared to  be  law  by  divers  statutes. 

"  To  give  up  the  right  of  making  laws  is  to  change  the 
government  and  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  another.  The 
land  belongs  to  tho  natives ;  of  +'  j  duke  we  buy  nothing  but 
the  right  of  an  undisturbed  '  t,  with  the  expectation 

of  some  increase  of  tho  free 
try.     "VVe  have  not  lost  EngL 

"  The  tax  is  a  surprise  on  .  t  is  paying  for  the 

same  thing  twice  over,     (histom,  ..,  on  planting,  i^  M\- 

precedented.  Besides,  there  is  no  end  of  this  power.  By  this 
precedent,  we  are  assessed  without  law,  and  excluded  from 
our  English  right  of  connnon  assent  to  taxes.  We  can  call 
nothing  our  own,  but  are  tenants  at  will,  not  for  the  soil  only, 
but  for  our  personal  estates.  Such  conduct  has  destroyed  gov- 
ernment, biit  never  raised  one  to  true  greatness. 

"Lastly,  to  exact  such  unterminated  tax  from   Eiiglisli 
planters,  and  to  continue  it  after  so  many  repeated  complaints, 
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will  bo  tho  jriviitcst  ovidorico  of  ii  dosij^'M  ..,  introdiico,  if  tlio 
crown  Hliouid  uvfi- dfvoivu  upon  tlio  dulvo,  an  unlimited  p)v- 
eriunont  in  Kn;>;liind." 

TIh'b  iirp;unu!nt  of  tlio  (^uukorH  was  triutnpliant.  Sir  Will- 
iani  .I(.tu-M  deeidiMl  that,  an  tho  grant  from  tho  duko  of  York 
had  nwru'd  no  j.rolit  or  jurisdiction,  tho  tax  wa.s  illofrul.  Tho 
duk'jof  York  promptly  ac(|Mii.scod  in  tho  dt'('isi';n,  and  in  a 
now  i.idonturo  of  August,  l(!8i>,  roiimpiished  every  claim  to 
tho  territory  and  tho  government. 

After  Hucli  trials,  vicissitudoH,  and  kucccss,  tho  light  of 
pi'aco  dawned  uimn  West  Now  Jersey;  and,  in  November, 
KkSI,  Jennings,  acting  as  governor  for  tho  proprietaries,  con- 
vened tho  first  legislative  assembly  of  tiio  representatives  of 
men  wlio  said  f/we  and  t/toti  to  all  the  worM,  and  wore  tl  oir 
hats  in  tho  presenc-)  of  beggar  or  king.     Their  first  measu,  s 
estabhK..od  their  rights  by  an  act  of  fundamental  legislation, 
and,  m  the  spirit  of  ''  the  concessions,"  they  framed  their  gov- 
ernment on  tho  basis  oi  humanity.     Neither  faitb,  nor  wcdth, 
.lor  rac3  was  respected.     They  met  in  tho  wilderness  na  men, 
and  founded  society  on  cciual  rights.     What  shall  we  relate  of 
a  community  thus  organized  'i    That  they  multiplied,  and  ^v ero 
happy?  that  they  levied  for  tho  expenses  of  their  common- 
wealth two  hundred  pounds,  to  bo  paid  in  corn,  or  skins,  or 
money?   that  Lhey  voted   tho   governor  a  salary   o(  twenty 
pounds?  that  they  prohibited  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  tho 
Indians?   that  they  forbade   imprisonment   for  debt?     Tho 
formation  of  this  little  government  of  a  few  lumdred  souls, 
Ihat  soon  increased  to  thousands,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  age.     West  New  Jersey  would 
have  been  a  fit    ome  for  Fenelon.     The  people  r(>joiccd  under 
tho  reign  of  (iod,  confident  that  he  would  beautify  the  meek 
with  salvation.     A  loving  correspondence  began  with  Friends 
in  England,  and  from  the  fathers  of  the  sect  frequent  messages 
were  received.     "  Friends  that  arc  gone  to  make  plantations 
in  Aieericn,  keep  the  plantations  in  your  hearts,  that  your  own 
vines   and  lilies  be  not  hurt.     You  that  are  governors  and 
judges,  yo-  ihould  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and 
ialhers  to  tnc  poor;  tliat  you  may  gain  the  blessing  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish,  and  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  sinrr 
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for  ^'liulncHM.  If  you  rci<,oo  bcrauso  your  IianJ  hc';  ,,  rcn 
niucii ;  if  you  mi"  to  fine  gold.  Thou  art  my  couti<'  *uco-  you 
will  liiivu  (lunicd  tho  (»od  that  is  above.  Tlio  Lord  is  ruler 
among  tiutiona ;  ho  will  crown  his  people  with  dominion." 

In  tho  midut  of  this  innocent  trancpiillity,  Hyllingo,  tlio 
original  grantee  of  Herkeley,  claimed  as  proprietary  tho  right 
of  nominating  the  deputy  governor.  The  usur|)ation  was  ro- 
bisted.  Uyllingo  grew  importu)iate  ;  and  the  Quakers,  setting 
a  new  precedent,  amended  their  constitutions  accvirding  to  the 
prescribed  metiiod,  Mid  then  elected  a  governor.  This  method 
of  reform  was  the  advice  of  William  Pknn. 

For  in  the  mean  time  William  Penn  had  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  Delaware.  In 
company  with  eleven  others,  he  had  jnirchased  East  New  Jer- 
sey of  tho  heirs  of  Carteret.  But  of  the  eastern  moiety  of 
New  Jc  '^y,  peopled  chietly  by  Puritans,  the  history  is  inti- 
mately coimected  with  that  of  New  York.  Tho  lino  that 
divides  East  and  West  New  Jersey  is  tho  li  ".!  -a  lere  the  influ- 
ence of  the  humane  society  of  Friends  is  ;'.erged  in  that  of 
Puritanism. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


It  was  for  the  grant  of  a  territory  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Delaware  that  AVilliani  I'enn,  in  June,  IGSO,  became  a 
suitor.     His  father,  distinguished  in  English  history  by  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  by  his  conduct,  discretion,  and  cour- 
age, in  the  signal  battle  agiinst  the  Dutch  in  16G5,  had  be- 
queathed to  him  a  claim  on  the  government  for  sixteen  tiiou- 
sand  pounds.     To  Charles  IL,  always  embarrassed  for  money, 
the  grant  of  a  province  was  the  easiest  mode  of  cancellin<r  the' 
debt.     Penn  had  friends  in  ^^orth,  Halifax,  and  SunderTand  ; 
ami  a  ple.lge  given  to  his  father  on  his  death-bed  obtained  for 
him  the  f  ivor  of  the  duke  of  York.     VHth  sucli  support,  ho 
triumphed  over  "great  opposition,"  and  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  territory,  which  received  from  Charles  II.  the  nan-e  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  to  include  three  degrees  of  latituae  bv 
five  degrees  of  longitude  west  from  the  DJaware.     The  duke 
of  lork  desired  to  retain  the  three  lower  counties—that  is, 
the  state  of  Delaware  -as  an  aiq)endage  to  Xew  Yoj-k ;  Penn- 
sylvania was,  therefore,  in  that  direction,  limited  by  a  circle 
drawn  at  twelve  miles'  distance  from  ^Ynvcastle,  Tiorthward 
and  westward,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  lat- 
itude.    This  impossible  bouiulary  received  the  assent  of  the 
agents  of  tlie  duke  of  York  and  Lord  Paltimore. 

^  The  charter,  as  originally  drawn  up  by  William  Penn  him- 
self,  conceded  powers  of  government  analogous  to  those  of  the 
charter  for  Maryland.  That  nothing  might  l=e  at  variance 
with  Englisli  law,  it  was  revised  by  the  attornev-general,  and 
amended  by  Lord  Xortli,  who  inserted  clauses" to  guard  tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  king  and  the  commercial  supremacvof  par- 
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liament.  Tlio  acts  of  tlie  future  colonial  legislature  were  to 
be  subiriitted  to  the  king  and  council,  who  might  annul  them 
if  contrary  to  English  law.  The  right  to  levy  customs  was 
expressly  reserved  to  parliament.  The  bishop  of  London, 
qui^-e  unnecessarily,  required  security  for  the  English  church. 
The  people  were  to  be  safe  against  taxation,  except  by  the 
provincial  assembly  or  the  English  parhament.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  usual  franchises  of  a  feudal  proprietary  were  con- 
ceded. 

At  length,  writes  William  Penn,  on  the  fifth  of  March, 
1681,  "after  many  waitings,  watchings,  soliciting!?,  and  dis- 
putes in  council,  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me  imder  the 
great  seal  of  England.  God  will  bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of 
a  nation.  I  shall  have  a  tender  care  of  the  government,  that 
it  be  well  laid  at  first." 

Pennsylvania  included  the  principal  settlements  of  the 
Swedes ;  and  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  Dutch  and 
English  by  the  Dutch  AVest  India  company  and  by  the  duke 
of  York.  The  royal  proclamation  of  the  second  of  April 
announced  to  the  inluibitants  of  the  province  that  William 
Penn,  their  absolute  proprietary,  was  invested  with  all 
powers  and  pre-eminences  necessary  for  the  government. 
The  proprietary  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  following 
words : 

"  My  Friends  :  I  wish  you  all  happiness  here  and  here- 
after. These  are  to  lett  you  know,  that  it  hath  pleased  God  in 
his  Providence  to  cast  you  within  my  Lott  and  Care.  It  is  a 
business,  that  though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God  has 
given  me  an  understanding  of  my  duty  and  an  honest  minde 
to  doe  it  uprightly.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  at  your 
chainge  and  tlie  king's  choice ;  for  you  are  now  fixt,  at  the 
mercy  of  no  Governour  that  comes  to  make  his  fortune  great. 
You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own  makeing,  and  live 
a  free,  and  if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industreous  People.  I  shall 
not  usurp  the  right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person.  God  has 
furnisht  me  with  a  better  resolution,  and  has  given  me  his  grace 
to  keep  it.  In  short,  whatever  sober  and  free  men  can  reason- 
ably desire  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  their  own  hap- 
piness, I  shall  heartily  comply  with.  I  beseech  God  to  direct 
vol..  1. — 37 
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you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  tlierein  prosper  you 
and  your  children  after  you.     I  am  your  true  Friend, 

"  Wm.  Penn. 
"London,  8th  of  the  month  called  April,  1681." 

Such  were  the  pledges  of  the  Quaker  sovereign  on  assum- 
ing the  government;  during  his  long  reign,  these  pledges 
were  faithfully  redeemed.  He  never  refused  the  free  men  of 
Pennsylvania  a  reasonable  desire. 

With  this  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  William  Markhara 
sailed  in  May  as  agent  of  the  jiroprietary.  He  was  to  gov- 
ern in  harmony  with  law,  and  the  people  were  requested  to 
continue  the  established  system  of  revenue  till  Penn  him- 
self could  reach  America.  In  July,  the  conditions  for  the  sale 
of  lands  were  reciprocally  ratified  by  Penn  and  a  company  of 
adventurers.  The  enterprise  of  planting  a  province  would 
have  been  vast  for  a  man  of  large  fortune ;  Penn's  estate  had 
yielded,  Mhen  unencumbered,  a  revenue  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds ;  but,  in  his  zeal  to  rescue  his  suffering  brethren  from 
persecution,  he  had,  by  heavy  expenses  in  courts  of  law  and 
at  court,  impaired  his  resources.  In  xVugust,  a  company  of 
traders  offered  six  thousand  pounds  and.  uu  annuni  revenue 
for  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  traffic  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Siiscpiehannah.  To  a  father  of  a  family,  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  the  temptation  was  great ;  but  Penn  was 
bound  by  his  religion  to  equal  laws.  "  I  will  not  abuse  the 
love  of  God  " — such  was  his  decision — "  nor  act  unworthy  of 
his  Providence,  by  defiling  what  came  to  me  clean.  No ;  let 
the  Lord  guide  me  by  his  wisdom  to  honor  his  name  and 
serve  his  truth  and  people,  that  an  example  and  a  standard 
may  be  set  up  to  the  nations ; "  and  he  adds  to  a  Friend  : 
"  There  may  be  room  there,  though  not  here,  for  the  Holy 
Experiment." 

With  a  company  of  emigrants,  full  instructions  Avere  for- 
warded, in  September,  respecting  lands  and  ])lanting  a  city. 
Penn  disliked  the  crowded  towns  of  tlie  Old  World ;  he  de- 
sired the  city  might  be  so  planted  with  gardens  round  each 
house  as  to  form  "  a  greene  country  town."  In  October,  ho 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  natives  of  the  American  forest, 
declaring  himself  and  them  responsible  to  one  and  the  same 
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God,  having  the  same  law  written  in  their  hearts,  and  alike 
bound  to  love  and  help  and  do  good  to  one  another. 

Meantime,  the  mind  of  Penn  was  dee])ly  agitated  by 
thoughts  on  the  government  which  he  should  establish.  To 
him  government  was  a  part  of  religion  itself,  an  emanation  of 
divine  power,  capable  of  kindness,  goodness,  and  charity ;  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  benevolent  care  for  men  of  the  highest 
attainments,  even  more  than  the  office  of  correcting  evil-doers ; 
and,  without  imposing  one  uniform  model  on  iiV.  the  world, 
without  denying  that  time,  place,  and  emergencies  may  bring 
with  them  a  necessity  or  an  excuse  for  monarchical  or  even 
aristocratical  institutions,  he  believed  "  any  government  to  be 
free  to  the  people  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a 
party  to  the  laws."  Penn  was  superior  to  avarice,  and  he  had 
risen  above  ambition ;  but  he  loved  to  do  good ;  and  could 
passionate  philanthropy  resign  absolute  power  apparently  so 
favorable  to  the  exercise  of  vast  benevolence ?  "I  purpose " 
— such  was  the  prompt  decision  which  he  announced  in  May, 
1682 — "for  the  matters  of  liberty  I  purpose  that  which  is 
extraordinary — to  leave  myself  and  successors  no  power  of 
doeing  mischief ;  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder 
the  good  of  a  whole  country."  "  It  is  the  great  end  of  gov- 
ernment to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and 
to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power;  for  liberty 
without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedience  without  liberty 
is  slavery."  Taking  counsel,  therefore,  from  all  sides,  he 
published  a  frame  of  government,  not  as  a  conceded  consti- 
tution, but  as  a  system  to  be  referred  to  the  freemen  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  same  month  a  free  society  of  traders  was  organized. 
"  It  is  a  very  unusual  society  " — such  was  their  advertisement 
— "  for  it  is  an  absolute  free  one,  and  in  a  free  country ;  every 
one  may  be  concerned  that  will,  and  yet  have  the  same  liberty 
of  private  traffiipie,  as  though  there  were  no  society  at  all." 

To  perfect  his  tei'ritory,  Penn  desired  the  bay,  the  river, 
and  the  shore  of  the  Delaware  to  the  ocean.  The  territories 
or  three  lower  counties,  now  forming  the  state  of  Delaware, 
were  in  possession  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  from  the  con- 
quest of  New  Netherland  had  been  esteemed  an  appendage 
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to  his  province.  His  claim,  arising  from  conquest  and  pos- 
session, had  the  informal  assent  of  tlio  king  and  tlic  privy 
council,  and  had  extended  even  to  the  upper  Swedish  settle- 
ments. It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  duke  a  release 
of  his  claim  on  Pennsylvania ;  and,  after  much  negotiation,  in 
August,  the  lower  province  was  granted  by  two  deeds  of 
feoffment.  From  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  western  and  southern  banks  of  Delaware  river 
and  bay  were  under  the  dominion  of  William  Penn. 

Every  an-angement  for  a  voyage  to  his  province  being  fin- 
ished, in  a  beautiful  letter  he  took  leave  of  his  family.  His 
wife,  who  was  the  love  of  his  youth,  he  reminded  of  his  im- 
poverishment in  consequence  of  his  public  spirit,  and  wrote : 
"  Live  low  and  sparingly  till  my  debts  be  paid."  Yet  for  his 
children  he  adds :  "  Let  their  learning  be  liberal ;  spare  no 
cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is  saved."  "  Let 
my  children  be  husbandmen  and  housewives."  Friends  in 
England  gave  their  farewell  at  parting  with  "  the  innocence 
and  tenderness  of  the  child  that  has  no  guile." 

After  a  long  passage,  rendered  gloomy  by  frequent  death 
among  the  passengers,  many  of  whom  had  in  England  been 
his  immediate  neighbors,  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1683,  William  Penn  landed  at  Newcastle. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  naval  officers,  his  thoughts  had 
from  boyhood  been  directed  to  the  ocean ;  the  conquest  of 
Jamaica  by  his  father  early  familiarized  his  imagination  with 
the  New  World,  and  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  indulged  in  visions,  of  which  America  was 
the  scene.  Bred  in  the  school  of  Independency,  he  had, 
while  hardly  twelve  years  old,  learned  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God  in  his  soul ;  and  at  Oxford,  where  his  studies  included 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Plato, 
the  words  of  a  Quaker  preacher  so  touched  his  heart  that,  in 
1C61,  he  was  fined  and  afterward  expelled  for  non-conform- 
ity. His  father,  bent  on  subduing  his  enthusiasm,  beat  liim 
and  turned  him  into  the  streets,  to  choose  between  poverty 
with  a  pure  conscience,  or  fortune  witli  obedieace.  But  how 
oould  the  hot  anger  of  a  petulant  sailor  contiiuie  against  his 
oldest  son  ?    It  was  in  the  dajs  of  Descartes  that,  to  complete 
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his  education,  William  Pcnn  received  a  father's  permission  to 
visit  the  continent. 

From  the  excitements  and  the  instruction  of  travel  the 
young  exile  turned  aside  to  the  college  at  Saumur,  where,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  gifted  and  benevolent  Aniyrault,  his  mind 
was  trained  in  the  severities  of  Calvinism,  as  tempered  by  the 
sjjirit  of  universal  love. 

In  1004,  Perm  was  just  crossing  the  Alps  into  Piedmont 
when  the  appointment  of  his  father  to  the  command  of  a 
British  squadron  in  the  naval  war  with  Holland  compelled 
his  return  to  the  care  of  the  estates  of  the  family.  In  Lon- 
don the  travelled  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  while  diligent 
in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  English  law,  was  yet  esteemed  a 
most  modish  iine  gentleman. 

Having  thus  strengthened  his  understanding  by  the  learn- 
ing of  Oxford,  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  French 
Huguenots  and  France,  and  the  study  of  the  laws  of  England  ; 
being  of  engaging  manners,  and  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  that  he  easily  disarmed  an  antagonist;  of  great  natural 
vivacity  and  gay  good  humor — the  career  of  wealth  and  pre- 
ferment was  open  before  him  through  the  influence  of  his  fa- 
ther and  the  ready  favor  of  his  sovereign.  But  his  mind 
was  already  imbued  with  "  a  deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  the  irrcligiousness  of  its  religions." 

In  1000,  on  a  journey  in  Ireland,  William  Penn  heard  his 
old  friend  Thomas  Loe  speak  of  the  faith  that  overcomes  the 
world ;  the  undying  fires  of  enthusiasm  at  once  blazed  up 
within  him,  and  he  renounced  every  hope  for  the  path  of  in- 
tegrity. It  is  a  pith  into  which,  says  Penn,  "  God,  in  his 
everlasting  kindness,  guided  my  feet  in  the  flower  of  my 
youth,  when  aboiit  two-and-twenty  years  of  age."'  And  in 
the  aiitumn  of  that  year  he  was  in  jail  for  the  crime  of  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  conscience.  "Peligion,"  such  was  his 
remonstrance  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  "  is  my  crime  and  my 
innocence;  it  makes  me  a  prisoner  to  malice,  but  my  own 
freeman." 

After  his  enlargement,  retunung  to  England,  he  encoun- 
tered bitter  mockings  and  scornings,  the  invectives  of  the 
priests,  the  strangeness  of  all  his  old   companions ;  it  was 
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noised  about  in  the  fasliionablo  world,  as  an  excellent  jest, 
that  "  William  Penn  was  a  Quaker  again,  or  some  very  mel- 
ancholy tiling;"  and.  in  1GG7,  his  father,  in  anger,  turned 
him  penniless  out  of  doors. 

The  outcast,  saved  from  extreme  indigence  by  a  mother's 
fondness,  became  an  author,  and,  in  1008,  announced  to  princes, 
priests,  and  people,  that  he  was  one  of  the  despised,  aiHicted, 
and  forsaken  Quakers.    Kepairing  to  court  with  his  liat  on, 
he  sought  to  engage  the  duke  of  Buckinghatn  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  claimed   from  those  in  authority  better 
things  for  dissenters  than  stocks  and  whips  and  dungeons  and 
banishmfjnts,  and  was  urging  the  cause  ( -f  freedom  with  impor- 
tunity, when  he  himself,  in  tlie  heyday  of  early  life,  was  con- 
signed to  a  long  and  close  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.     His 
offence  was  heresy  :  the  bishop  of  London  menaced  him  with 
imprisonment  for  life  unless  lie  would  recant.    "  My  prison  shall 
be  my  grave,"  answered  Tenn.     The  kind-hearted  Charles  II. 
sent  the  humane  and  candid  Stillingtleet  to  calm  the  enthusi- 
ast.    "  The  Tower,"  such  m'hs  Penn's  message  to  the  king,  "  is 
to  me  the  worst  argument  in  the  world."     In  vain  did  Still- 
ingfleet  urge  the  motive  of  royal  favor  and  prefermr   ).     The 
inflexible  young  man  demanded  freedom  of  Arlington,  "as 
the  natural  privilege  of  an  Englishman  ; "  club-law,  he  argued 
with  the  minister,  may  make  hypocrites ;  it  never  can  make 
converts.     Conscience   needs  no  mark  of  public  allowance. 
It  is  not  like  a  bale  of  goods  that  is  to  be  forfeited  unless  it 
has  the  stamp  of  the  custom-house.     After  losing  his  freedom 
for  about  nine  months,  his  constancy  commanded  the  respect 
and  recovered  the  favor  of  his  father,  and  his  prison-door  VN'as 
opened  by  the  intercession  of  Ids  father's  friend,  the  duke  of 
York. 

The  Quakers,  exposed  to  judicial  tyranny,  sought  a  bari-ier 
against  their  oppressors  by  narrowing  the  application  of  the 
common  law,  and  restricting  the  right  of  judgment  to  the  jury. 
Scarcely  had  Penn  been  at  liberty  a  year,  when,  after  the  in- 
tense intolerance  of  "  the  conventicle  act,"  he  Avas  arraitrned, 
m  10 iO,  for  having  spoken  at  a  Quaker  meeting.  "Not  all 
the  powers  on  earth  shall  divert  as  from  meeting  to  adore  our 
God  who  made  us,"  said  Pcnu  as  lie  asked  on  what  law  the 
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indictment  was  founded.     "  On  the  common  law,"  answered 
the  recorder.    "  Where  is  that  law  ? "  demanded  Tenn.    "  The 
law  which  is  not  hi  being,  far  from  being  common,  is  no  law 
at  all."     Amid  angry  exclamations  and  menaces  he  proceeded 
to  plead  earnestly  for  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  and, 
as  he  was  hurried  out  of  court,  still  renunded  the  jury  that 
"  they  were  his  judges."     Dissatistied  with  the  first  verdict 
returned,  the  recorder  heaped  upon  the  jury  every  opprobri- 
ous epithet.     "AVe  will  have  a  verdict,  by  the  help  of  God, 
or  you  shall  starve  for  it."      "You  are   Englishmen,"  said 
Penn,  who  had  been  again  brought  to  the  bar ;  "  mind  your 
privilege,  give  not  away  youv  rigbt."     "  It  never  will  be  well 
with  us,"  said  the  recorder,  "  till  something  like  the  Spanish 
inquisition  be  in  England."     At  last  the  jury,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  refreshments  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  on  the 
third  day  gave  their  verdict :  "  Not  guilty."     The  recorder 
lined  them  forty  marks  apiece  for  their  independence,  and, 
amercing  Penn   for  contempt  of  court,  sent  him   back  to 
prison.     The  trial  was  an  era  in  judicial  history.     The  lines 
were  soon  afterward  discharged  by  his  father,  who  was  now 
approaching  his  end.     "  Son  William,"  said  the  dying  admi- 
ral, "  if  you  and  your  friends   keep  to  your  plain^  way  of 
preaching  and  living,  you  will  make  an  end  of  the  priests." 

Inheriting  an  easy  fortune,  he  continued  to  defend  from 
the  press  the  principles  of    intellectual  liberty  and  moral 
equality  ;  be  remonstrated  in  unmeasured  terms  against  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  "  the  hellish  darkness  and  debauch- 
ery," of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  he  exposed  the  errors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  i'hurch,  and  in  the  same  breath  pleaded 
for  a  toleration  of  their  worship  ;  and,  never  fearing  openly 
to  address  a  Quaker  meeting,  he  was  soon  on  the  road  to 
Newgate,  to  suffer  for  his  honesty  by  a  six  months'  imprison- 
ment.    "  You  are  an  ingenious  gentleman,"  said  tlie  magis- 
trate at  the  trial ;  "you  have  a  plentiful  estate;  why  should 
you  render  yourself  unhappy  by  associating  with  such  a  sim- 
ple people?'"     "  I  prefer,"  said  Penn,  "  the  honestly  simple 
to  the   ingeniously  wicked."     The   magistrate  rejoined  by 
charging  Penn  with  previous  immoralities.     The  young  man, 
with  passionate  vehemence,  vindicated  the  spotlessness  of  lus 
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life.     « I  speak  this,"  be  adds,  « to  God's  glory,  who  lias  ever 
preserved  me  from  tlio  power  of  these  pollutic  s,  and  who 
from  u   cliild,   begot  a  liatrod  in   mo   toward  them.     Tliy 
words  shall  be  thy  burden  ;  I  trample  thy  slander  under  mv 
feet."  -^ 

^  From  K-ewgate,  Pcnn  addressed  parliament  and  the  nation 
in  a  noble  plea  for  hberty  of  conscience— a  liberty  which  he 
defended  from  experience,  from  religion,  and  from  reason. 

On  his  release  from  imprisonment,  a  calmer  season  of 
seven  years  followed.     Penn  travelled  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many; then  returning  to  England,  he  married  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  sweetness  of  temper,  whose  noble 
spirit  "chose  him  before  many  suitors,"  and  honored  him 
with  "  a  deep  and  upright  love."     As  persecution  in  England 
was  suspended,  he  enjoyed  for  two  years  the  delights  of  rural 
hfe  and  the  animating  pursuit  of  letters,  till  the  imprison- 
ment of  George  Fox,  on  his  return  from  America,  demanded 
intercession.    Then  it  was  that,  in  considering  England's  pres- 
ent interest,  he  refused  to  rest  his  appeal  on  the  sentiment  of 
mercy,  and  merited  the  highest  honors  of  a  statesman  by  un- 
folding the  rights  of  conscience  in  their  connection  with  the 
peace  and  haiDpiness  of  the  state. 

The  summer  and  autumn  after  the  first  considerable 
Quaker  emigration,  Barclay  and  Penn  went  to  and  fro  in 
Germany,  from  the  Weser  to  the  Mayne,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Neckar,  distributhig  tracts,  discoursing  with  men  of  every 
sect  and  every  rank,  rebuking  every  attempt  to  inthrall  the 
mind,  and  sending  reproofs  to  kings  and  magistrates,  to  the 
princes  and  lawyers  of  all  Christendom.  He  explained  "  the 
universal  principle  "  in  the  court  of  the  princess  palatine,  and 
to  the  few  Quaker  converts  among  the  peasantry  of  Kirch- 
heim.  This  visit  of  Penn  gave  new  life  to  the  colonial  plans 
of  Oxenstiern,  and  inflamed  the  desire  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  middle  class  of  Germany  to  remove  to  America. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  appeared  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  plead  for  universal  liberty  of 
conscience. 

Defeated  in  his  hopes  from  pariiamont  by  its  dissolution, 
Penn  took  an  active  part  in  the  elections  of  1G79.     And    as 
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Algernon  Sidney  now  "  embarked  with  those  that  did  seek 
love,  and  choose  the  best  things,"  William  Fenn  engaged  in 
the  contest  for  his  election,  and  greatly  assisted  in  obtaining 
for  him  a  majority  which  was  defeated  only  by  a  false  return. 
Despairing  of  relief  in  Europe,  Tenn  bent  his  energies  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  government  in  the  New  World. 
And  now,  in  October,  1G82,  being  in  the  meridian  of  life,  but 
a  year  older  tlian  was  Locke  when,  twelve  years  before,  he 
had  assisted  in  framing  a  constitution  for  Carolina,  the  Quaker 
legislator  was  come  to  the  New  World  to  lay  the  foundations 
of   states.     Locke,  like  William  Penn,  was  tolerant;  both 
loved  freedom ;  both  cherished  truth  in  sincerity.     But  Locke 
kindled  the  torch  of  liberty  at  the  fires  of  tradition ;  Penn, 
at  the  living  light  in  the  soul.    Locke  sought  truth  through 
the  senses  and  the  outward  world ;  Penn  looked  inward  to  the 
divine  revelations  in  every  mind.     Locke  compared  the  soul 
to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  just  as  Ilobbcs  had  compared  it  to 
a  slate,  on  which  time  and  chance  may  scrawl  their  experi- 
ence ;  to  Penn,  the  soul  was  an  organ  which  of  itself  instinc- 
tively breathes  divine  harmonies.     To  Locke,  "  conscience  is 
nothing  else  than  our  own  opinion  of  our  own  actions;"  to 
Penn,  it  is  the  image  of  God,  and  his  oracle  in  the  soul. 
Locke,  who  was  never  a  father,  esteemed  "  the  duty  of  parents 
to  preserve  their  children  not  to  be  understood  without  reward 
and  pimishment ; "  Penn  loved  his  children,  with  not  a  thought 
for  the  consequences.    Locke,  who  was  never  married,  de- 
clares marriage  an  affair  of   the   senses ;    Penn  reverenced 
woman  as  the  object  of  fervent,  inward  affection,  made  not 
for  lust,  but  for  love.     In  studying  the  understanding,  Locke 
begins  with  the  sources  of   knowledge;  Penn,  with  an  in- 
ventory of  our  intellectual  treasures.     Locke  deduces  govern- 
ment from  Noah  and  Adam,  rests  it  upon  contract,  and  an- 
nounces its  end  to  be  the  security  of  property;  Penn,  far 
from  going  back  to  Adam,  or  even  to  Noah,  declares  that 
"  there  must  be  a  people  before  a  government,"  and,  deducing 
the  right  to  institute  government  from  man's  moral  nature, 
seeks  its  fundamental  rules  in  the  immiitable  dictates  "of 
universal  reason,"  its  end  in  freedom  and  happiness.     The 
system  of  Locke  lends  itself  to  contending  factions  of  the 
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most  opposite  intercflts  and  puruotsos;  tho  doctriiio  of  Fox 
and  reiin,  being  but  the  corniiion  creed  of  huiiiiiiiiry,  forbids 
diviHiuii  and  insures  tlie  higlieHt  moral  unity.     To  Locke,  hap- 
pine.sa  is  ])leasure  ;  things  are  g(jod  and  evil  oidy  in  reference 
to  pleasure  and  i)ain  ;  and  to  "  inquire  after  the  highest  good 
is  as  absurd  as  to  dispute  whether  the  best  relish  be  in  ap[)le8, 
jdunis,  or  nuts  ;"  Penn  esteemed  liai)piness  to  lie  in  the  sub- 
jection of  the  baser  instincts  to  the  instinct  of  Deity  in  the 
breast,  good  and  evil  to  be  etei'nally  and  always  as  unlike  as 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  inquiry  after  the  highest  good  to 
involve  the  purpose  of  existence.     J.ocke  says  plainly  that, 
but  for  rewards  and  j)iinishnients  beyond  the  grave,  "  it  is 
certainly  r'ujht  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  what  wo  deliglit 
in  ; "  Tenn,  iiko  Plato  and  Tenelon,  maintained  the  doctrine 
so  terrible  to  despots  that  God  is  to  be  loved  for  his  own  sake, 
and  virtue  to  be  practiced  for  its  intrinsic  loveliness.     Locke 
derives  the  idea  of  inlinity  from  the  senses,  describes  it  as 
purely  negative,  and  attributes  it  to  nothing  but  space,  dura- 
tion, and  number ;  Peim  derived  the  idea  from  the  soul,  and 
ascribed  it  to  truth  and  virtue  and  God.     Locke  declares  im- 
mortality a  matter  with  wliich  reason  lias  nothing  to  do,  and 
that  revealed  truth  nmst  be  sustained  by  outward  signs  and 
visible  acts  of  power ;  Penn  saw  truth  by  its  own  light,  and 
summoned  the  soul  to  bear  witness  to  its  own  glory.     Locke 
believed  "not  so  many  men  in  wrong  opinions  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  because  the  greatest  part  have  no  opinions  at  all, 
and  do  not  know  what  they  contend  for ; "  Penn  likewise 
vindicated  the  many,  but  it  was  because  truth  is  the  coimnon 
inlieritance  of  the  race.     Locke,  in  his  love  of  tolerance,  in- 
veighed against  tlic  methods  of  persecution  as  "  popish  prac- 
tices;" Penn  censured  no  sect,  but  condemned  bigotry  of  all 
sorts  as  inhuman.     Locke,  as  an  American  law-giver,  dreaded 
a  too  mimerous  democracy,  and  reserved  all  power  to  wealth 
and  feudal  proprietaries ;  Penn  believed  that  God  is  in  every 
conscience,  his  light  in  every  soul ;   and  therefore  he  built 
—such  are  his  own  words—"  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind." 
Tins  is  the  praise  of  William  Penn,  that,  in  an  age  which 
had   seen   a    popular  revolution    shipwreck   popular  liberty 
among  selfisli  factions,  which  hud  soon  Ilugli  Peter  and  Henry 
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Viinc  pcrirtli  by  tho  liangman's  cord  and  tho  axo ;  in  an  ago 
when  Sidney  nourisliod  tho  prido  of  patriotinni  ratlier  than 
tlie  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  wlien  Jiuswell  stood  for  tlio 
liberties  of  his  order  and  not  for  new  cnf ranehisements,  when 
Harrington  and  Sliafteshury  and  Locke  tliought  government 
ehonld  rest  on  proporty— he  did  not  de»spair  of  humanity, 
and,  though  all  history  and  oxperienco  denied  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  dared  to  cherish  tho  noblo  idea  of  man's 
capivcity  for  self-government  and  right  to  it.  CJonscious  that 
there  was  no  room  for  its  exercise  in  England,  the  ])urc  en- 
thnsiast,  like  Calvin  and  Descartes  a  voluntary  exile,  was 
come  to  the  baid^s  of  the  Delaware  to  institute  "Tnio  Holy 

ExrKUIMKNT." 

The  news  spread  rapidly  that  the  Quaker  king  was  at 
Newcastle;  and,  on  tho  twenty-eighth  of  October,  the  day 
after  his  landing,  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  Swedes  and 
Dutch  anil  English,  who  had  gathered  round  the  court-house, 
his  deeds  of  feottnient  were  produced ;  the  duke  of  York's 
agent  surrendered  the  territory  by  the  delivery  of  earth  and 
water,  and  Penn,  invested  with  supreme  and  undefined  power 
in  Delaware,  addressed  tho  assembled  multinide  on  govern- 
ment, recommended  sobriety  and  peace,  and  pledged  himself 
to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  freedom. 

From  Newcastle,  Penn  ascended  the  Delaware  to  Chester- 
whero  ho  was  hospitably  received  by  the  emigrants  who  had 
preceded  him  from  the  north  of  England ;  the  village  of 
herdsmen  and  farmers,  with  their  plain  manners  and  tranipd 
passions,  seemed  a  harbinger  of  a  golden  age. 

From  Chester,  tradition  describes  the  journey  of  Penn  to 
have  been  continued  with  a  few  friends  in  an  o])en  boat,  ni 
the  earliest  days  of  November,  to  the  bank  on  which  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  was  soon  to  rise. 

For  the  inauguration  of  the  government,  a  general  con- 
vention had  been  permitted  by  Penn :  the  people  preferred 
to  appear  bv  their  representatives;  and  in  three  days  the 
work  of  preparatory  legislation  at  Chester  was  finished.  Ihe 
charter  from  the  king  did  not  include  the  lands  which  form 
tlie  state  of  Delaware ;  these  were  then  enfranchised  by  the 
joint  act  of  the  inhabitants  and  tlic  proprietary,  and  united 
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witli  Pennsylvania  on  the  hasia  of  equal  rights.     Tlie  freedom 
of  all  being  thus  continnecl,  the  Inward  Voice,  which  was  the 
celestial  visitant  of  the  Quakers,  dictated  a  code.    God  was  de- 
clared the  only  Lord  of  conscieiu-t' ;  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  reserved  as  a  day  of  rest,  for  the  ease  of  tlie  creation. 
E(iuality   was   introduced   into   families    by  abrogating   tho 
privileges  of  primogeniture.     The  word,  tho  contract,  or  tho 
testinu>ny  of  a  man,  required  no  confirmation  by  oath.     Tho 
spirit  of  speculation  was  chocked  by  a  system  of  strict  ac- 
countability, applied  to  factors  and  agents.     Every  rcBident 
who  paid  scot  and  lof  to  the  go'^ernor  possessed  tho  right  of 
suifrage ;  and,  without  regard  to  sect,  every  Christian  was 
eligible  to  otHce.    No  tax  or  custom  could  ha  levied  but  by 
law.     The  pleasures  of  tho  senses,  masks,  revels,  and  stage- 
plays,  not  less  than  bull-baits  and  cock-lights,  were  prohibited. 
Murder  was  the  oidy  crime  punishable  by  death.     Marriage 
was  esteemed  a  civil  contract ;  adultery,  a  felony.     The  false 
accuser  was  liable  to  double  damages.     Every  prison  for  con- 
victs wiis  made  a  workhouse.     There  were  neither  poor  rates 
nor  tithes.     The  Swedes  and  Finns  and  Dutch  were  invested 
with   the  liberties  of   Englishmen.     Well   might   Lawrence 
Cook  exclaim  in  their  behalf:  "It  is  the  best  day  Ave  have 
ever  seen."     The  work  of  legislation  being  finished,  the  pro- 
l)rietary  urged  upon  the  house  Lis  religious  counsel,  and  the 
assembly  was  adjourned. 

The  government  having  been  organized,  William  Penn, 
in  December,  accompanied  by  members  of  his  council,  hast- 
ened to  West  river,  to  interchange  courtesies  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  lix  tho  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 
The  adjustment  was  difficult.  Lord  Baltimore  claimed  by  his 
charter  the  whole  country  as  far  as  tho  fortieth  degree.  Penn 
■A'plied,  ju.it  .Id  the  Dutch  and  tho  agents  of  the  duke  of  York 
iii»d  always  urged,  that  tlie  charter  for  Maryland  included 
c  ly  lands  that  were  still  unoccupied  ;  that  tho  banks  of  the 
Delaware  had  been  purchase'  appropriated,  and  colonized, 
before  that  charter  was  writte  For  more  than  fifty  years 
tho  country  had  been  in  tho  hands  v.f  the  Dutch  and  their  suc- 
cessors ;  rnd,  during  that  period,  lie  claim  of  Lord  Baltimore 
had  always  been  resisted.     The  answer  of  Penn  was  true  and 
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conformed  to  English  law  as  ai)plifd  to  the  colonies.  In  1C23, 
the  J)uteh  had  built  Fort  Nassau,  in  New  Jersey  ;  and  the  soil 
of  Delaware  was  purchased  by  Godyn,  and  colonized  by  Do 
Vries,  b(;fore  the  promise  of  King  Char'es  to  Sir  (ieorgo  Cul- 
vert. J*)Ut  what  line  should  bo  esteemed  the  limit  of  JS'ew 
Netherland?  This  remained  a  subject  for  compromiBC.  A 
discussion  of  three  days  led  to  no  result:  tired  of  useless 
debates,  Tenn  crossed  tho  Chesapeake  to  visit  Friends  at 
Choptank,  and,  returning  to  his  own  province,^  prepared  to 
renew  negotiation  or  to  subtuit  to  arbitration  in  England. 

In  the  iirst  weeks  of  10h;5,  William  Ponn,  having  pur- 
chased of  the  Swedes  the  nock  of  land  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware,  marked  out  for  a  town  by  tho  convenience  of 
tho  rivers,  the  tiruiness  of  the  land,  tho  pure  springs  and 
sahibrious  air,  "  in  a  situation."  such  are  his  own  words,  "  not 
surpassed  by  one  among  all  tUe  many  places"  he  had  seen  in 
the  world,  ho  laid  out  riiiladelphia,  tho  city  of  refuge,  tho 
mansion  of  freedom.     "Here,"   said   his  Quaker  brethren, 
"  we  may  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Divine 
Principle,  free  from  tho  mouldy  errors  of  tradition ;  here  we 
may  thrive,  in  peace  and  retirement,  in  the  lap  of  unadultera- 
ted nature ;  here  we  may  improve  an  innocent  course  of  life 
on  a  virgin  Elysian  shore."    J5ut  vast  as  were  the  hopes  of  tho 
humble  Friends,  who  now  marked  tho  boundaries  of  streets 
on  the  chestnut-  or  ash-  and  walnut-trees  of  the  original  forest, 
they  were  surpassed  by  the  reality.    Pennsylvania  bound  the 
northern  and  the  southern  colonies  in  bonds  stronger  than 
paper  chaiiis;  Philadelphia  is  the  birthplace   of  Anierican 
independence  and  the  pledge  of  union. 

In  March,  the  infant  city  was  the  scene  of  legislation. 
From,  each  of  the  six  counties  into  which  Penn's  dominions 
were  divided,  nine  re]>resentatives,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish, were  elected  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  charter  of 
liberties.  They  desired  it  might  be  the  acknowledged  growth 
of  the  New  World,  and  bear  date  in  Philadelphia.  "  To  the 
people  of  this  place,"  said  Penn,  "I  am  not  like  a  selfisb 
man :  through  mv  travail  and  pains  the  province  came ;  it  is 
now  in  Friends'  hands.  Our  faith  is  for  one  anchor,  that 
God  will  be  our  counsellor  forever."     And,  when  the  general 
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.issomhly  camo  togetlier,  ho  referred  to  the  fraine  of  fifovcrn- 
mcnt  j>roposc'(l  in  Kiio-land,  sayinc^ :  "  You  may  amend,  alter, 
or  add  ;  I  am  ready  to  settle  such  foundations  as  may  be  for 
your  hapi>iness." 

The  constitution  which  was  established  created  a  Ici^is- 
lative  council  and  a  more  numerous  assembly  ;  the  former  to 
be  elected  for  three  years,  one  third  beiniij  renewed  annually; 
the  assendily  to  be  annually  clkisen.  Rotation  in  ottice  was 
enjoined.  The  theory  of  the  constitution  ^ave  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  the  initiation  of  all  laws ;  these  were  to  be 
pronud^i^ated  to  the  people;  and  the  olHce  of  the  assembly- 
was  desii>;ned  to  bo  no  nK)ro  than  to  re])(>rt  the  decision  of  the 
people  in  their  ]>riinary  mectin_i>;s.  Thus  no  law  could  be  en- 
acted but  with  the  direct  assent  of  the  whole  conununity. 
Such  was  the  system  of  the  charier  of  liberties.  Eut  it  re- 
ceived moditications  from  the  k\ii;islature  by  which  it  was 
established.  The  assembly  set  the  precedent  of  en_ii-agin<^  in 
debate,  and  of  proposin<T  subjects  for  bills  by  way  of  confer- 
ence vrith  the  governor  and  council.  In  return,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  a  negative  voice  was  allowed  the  governor  on  all 
the  doings  of  the  council,  and  such  a  power  was  virtually  a 
right  to  negative  any  law.  Tt  would  have  been  more  simple 
to  have  loft  the  asseinbly  full  power  to  originate  bills,  and  to 
the  governor  an  unconditional  negative.  This  Avas  virtually 
the  method  es*:ablished  in  l(iS3 ;  it  was  distinctly  recognised 
in  the  fundamental  law  in  1G0().  The  charter  from  (Jharles 
TI.  held  the  proprietary  responsible  for  colonial  h.'gislation  ; 
and  no  act  of  provincial  legislation  could  be  perfected  till  it 
had  passed  the  great  seal  of  the  province.  That  a  negative 
voice  was  thus  reserved  to  WilliaUi  Penn  was,  I  believe, 
the  opiiii  -n  of  the  colonists  of  that  day;  such  was  certainly 
the  intention  of  the  royal  charter.  In  other  res|)ects  the 
frame  of  government  gave  all  jiower  to  the  people ;  the  judges 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  provincial  council,  and,  in  case 
of  good  behavior,  could  not  be  removed  by  the  proprietary 
during  the  term  ft)r  which  they  were  commissioned.  l>ut 
for  the  hereditary  office  of  propriotary,  Pemisylvania  would 
have  been  a  representative  democracy.  In  .^laryland  the 
coimcil  was  named  by  Lord  Baltimore;  in  Pennsvlvania  bv 
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the  people.  In  Maryland  the  power  of  appointing  magistrates, 
and  all,  even  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  rested  solely 
with  the  proprietary  ;  in  Tennsylvania,  AVilliain  Tenn  could 
not  appoint  a  justice  or  a  constable  ;  every  executive  officer, 
except  the  highest,  was  elected  l)y  the  people  or  their  represen- 
tatives ;  and  the  governor  could  perform  no  public  act  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  council.  Lord  lialtimoro  had  a  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  export  of  tol)acco,  the  staple  of  Maryland,  and 
his  colony  was  burdened  with  taxes  ;  a  similar  revenue  was 
ollered  to  William  Penn  and  declined. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  province,  the  char- 
ter was  received  by  the  assemby  with  gratitude,  as  one  "  of 
more  than  expected  liberty."  "  I  desired,"  says  Penn,  "  to 
show  men  as  free  and  as  happy  as  they  can  be."  In  old  age 
his  language  was  still :  "  If,  in  the  relation  between  us,  the 
people  want  of  me  anything  that  would  make  them  happier, 
I  shall  readily  grant  it." 

The  lirst  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  for  the  pro- 
prietary was  made  by  M^rkham,  in  July,  1<)82.     In   May, 
1(583,  Penn  "was  in  treaty  for  land  with  the  kings  of  the 
natives,"  who  took  much  time  to  form  a  resolution.     On  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  he  met  them  in  council,  and  received 
the  deed.     Two  days  later  in  .lune,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of 
July,  a  further  purchase  was  com])leted.     After  this,  "  great 
pronuses  ])assed  between  him  and  the  Indians  of  kindness  and 
«TOod  noighborliood,  a!id  that  the  Indians  and  English  nmst 
live  in  love  as  long  as  the  sun  should  give  light."     This  being 
done,  another  chieftain  spoke  to  the  Indians  in  the  name  of 
all  the  several  chiefs,  lirst  to  explain  what  was  done,  and  then 
to  charge  them  to  love  the  Christians,  and  i)articularly  to  live 
in  peace  with  Penn  and  the  people  under  his  government. 
At  every  sentence  of  this  last  speech  the  whole  company 
shouted  and  said  An^cn,  in  their  way,  and  a  firm  and  advan- 
tageous correspondence  witli  them  was  settled.     "  They  are  a 
careless,  merry  people,"  writes  Tenn,  "  yet  in  affairs  of  prop- 
erty strict  in  their  dealings.     In  council,  they  are  deliberate, 
in  speech  short,  grave,  and  eloquent."     "  I  have  never  seen 
in  Europe  anything  more  wise,  can     .us,  and  dexterous.     It  is 
admirable  tome  as  it  may  look  incredible  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  water."  And  again  he  says :  "  Tliey  have  tied  them- 
selves by  an  obligation  under  their  hands  that  if  any  of  them 
break  our  laws  they  shall  submit  to  bo  punished  by  them." 
The  white  and  the  red  men ''agreed  that  in  all  di'ilerences 
between  them,  twelve  men,  six  of  each  side,  shall  end  the 
matter." 

Penn  often  met  tho  Indians,  visiting  them  in  tlieir  cabins, 
and  sharing  their  banquet  of  hominy.  The  tawny  skin  did 
not  exclude  the  instinct  of  a  Deity.  " The  poor  savage  people 
believed  in  God  and  the  soul  without  the  aid  of  metai)hysics." 
The  rulers  and  the  natives  kept  faith  with  one  another. 
"  To  the  ])oor  dark  souls  around  about  us,"  said  the  Quakers, 
"  we  teach  their  rights  as  men." 

When  Peter,  the  great  Russian  reformer,  attended  in 
England  a  meeting  of  Quakers,  the  senii-l)arbarous  philan- 
thropist could  not  but  exclaim  :  "How  happy  must  be  a  com- 
munity instituted  on  their  principles!"  ''Beautiful!"  said 
Frederic  of  Prussia  when,  a  hundred  years  later,  he  read  the 
account  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania ;  "  it  is  ])erfect, 
if  it  can  endure."  To  the  charter  which  Locke  invented  for 
Carolina,  the  proprietaries  voted  an  innnutable  immortality ; 
and  it  never  gained  more  than  a  short,  partial  existence  :  to 
the  people  of  his  ])rovince  Penn  left  it  free  to  subverl,  or  alter 
the  frame  of  government;  and  its  essential  principles  con- 
tinue to  this  day  without  change. 

It  remained  to  dislodge  superstition  from  its  hiding-places 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Scandinavian  emigrants.  A  turbu- 
lent Swedish  woman  was  orought  to  tria',  in  1084,  as  a  witch. 
Penn  presided,  and  the  Quakers  on  the  jury  outnumbered  the 
Swedes.  The  grounds  of  the  accusation  were  canvassed,  the 
witnesses  calmly  examined,  and  the  jury,  hav':  g  listened  to 
the  charge  from  the  governor,  returned  this  verdict:  "The 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  connnon  fame  of  being  a  witch,  but 
not  guilty  as  she  stands  indicted."  The  friends  of  the  liberated 
prisoner  gave  bonds  that  slie  sliould  keep  the  peace ;  and  from 
Penn's  domain  witchcraft  disappeared. 

Meantime,  the  news  spread  abroad  that  "William  Penn,  the 
Quaker,  had  opened  "an  asylum  to  tlie  good  and  the  op- 
pressed of  every  nation  ; "  and  humanity  went  through  Eu- 
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rope,  gathering  the  cliildrcn  of  inisfortuno.  J^'roni  England 
and  Wales,  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
emigrants  crowded  to  the  land  of  promise.  On  the  banks  of 
the  lihine  new  companies  were  formcd-under  better  auspices 
than  those  of  the  Swedes;  and,  from  the  highlands  above 
Worms,  the  humble  people  renounced  their  German  homes 
for  his  protection.  Tliere  had  been  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  like  the  confidence  which  his  simple  virtues 
and  institutions  inspired.  In  August,  1683,  "Philadelphia 
consisted  of  three  or  four  little  cottages ; "  the  conies  were 
yet  undisturbed  in  tlicir  hereditary  burrows;  the  deer  fear- 
lessly bounded  past  blazed  trees,  that  foreboded  streets ;  the 
stranger  who  wandered  from  the  river  bank  was  lost  in  the 
forest ;  and,  two  years  afterward,  the  place  contained  about 
six  hundred  houses,  and  the  school-master  and  the  printing 
press  had  begun  their  work.  "  I  must,  without  vanity,  say," 
such  was  his  honest  sulf-gratulation  in  1684,  "  I  have  led  the 
greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever  any  man  did  upon  a 
private  credit,  and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that  ever 
were  in  it  are  to  be  found  among  us." 

The  government  had  been  organized,  peace  with  the  nar 
fives  confirmed,  the  fundamental  law  established,  the  courts 
of  justice  instituted.     The  province  already  contained  eight 
thousand  souls.     Ii.'  rusting  the  great  seal  to  his  friend  Lloyd, 
and  the  executive  power  to  a  committee  of  the  council,  Penn, 
in  August,  1684,  sailed  for  England,  leaving  to  his  people  a 
farewell,  unclouded  by  apprehension.     "  My  love  and  my  life 
are  to  you  and  with  you,  and  no  water  can  quench  it,  nor 
distance  bring  it  to  an  end.     I  have  been  with  you,  cared  over 
you,  and  served  you  with  unfeigned  love  ;  and  you  are  be- 
loved of  me  and  dear  to  nie  beyond  utterance.     I  bless  you 
in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord,  and  may  God  bless  you 
with  his  righteousness,  peace,  and  plenty,  all  the  land  over." 
"You  are  come  to  a  quiet  land,  and  liberty  and  authority  arc 
in  your  hands.     liule  for  him  under  whom  the  princes  of 
this  world  will  one  day  esteem  it  their  honor  to  govern  in 
their  places."     "  And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settle- 
ment of  this  province,  my  soul  prays  to  God  for  thee,  that 
thou  maycst  stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  that  thy  children 
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may  be  blessed."  "  Dear  friends,  my  love  salutes  you  all." 
And,  after  he  reached  England,  he  assured  eager  inquirers 
that  "  things  went  on  sweetly  with  Friends  in  Pennsylvania ; 
that  they  increased  finely  in  outward  things  and  in  wisdom." 

The  question  respecting  the  boundaries  between  the  do- 
mains of  Lord  l>altimore  and  of  William  Fenn  was  promptly 
resumed  before  the  committee  of  trade  and  plantations ;  and, 
after  many  hearings,  in  October,  1G85,  it  was  decided  that  the 
tract  of  Delaware  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  Maryland.  The 
boundaries  of  Delaware  were  ultimately  established  by  a  com- 
promise. 

This  decision  formed  the  basis  of  a  settlement  between 
the  respective  heirs  of  the  two  proprietaries  in  1732.  Three 
years  afterward,  the  subject  became  a  question  in  chancer}^ ; 
in  1750,  the  present  boundaries  were  decreed  by  Lord  Ilard- 
wicke;  ten  years  later,  they  were,  by  agreement,  more  ac- 
curately defined ;  and,  in  1761,  commissioners  began  to  desig- 
nate the  limit  of  Maryland  on  tlie  side  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  In  1763,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two 
mathematicians  and  surveyors,  were  engaged  to  mark  the  lines. 
In  170-4,  they  entered  upon  their  task,  with  good  instruments 
and  a  corps  of  axemen ;  by  the  middle  of  June,  1765,  they 
had  traced  the  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Susquehannah ;  a 
year  later,  they  climbed  the  Little  Alleghany ;  in  1767,  they 
carried  forward  their  work,  under  an  escort  from  the  Six 
Nations,  to  an  Indian  war-path,  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
miles  from  the  Delaware  river.  Others  continued  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  to  the  bound  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  soutii-west. 

F>ut  the  care  of  colonial  property  did  not  absorb  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Penn  ;  now  that  his  father's  friend  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  he  employed  his  fortune,  his  iiifiuence,  and 
his  fame  to  secure  that  "impaktial"  liberty  of  conscience 
which,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  luul  advocated  before  the 
magistrates  of  Ireland,  and  English  juries,  in  tlic  Tower,  in 
Newgate,  before  the  cominons  of  England,  in  public  discus- 
sions with  Faxter  and  the  Presbyterians,  before  Quaker  meet- 
ings, at  C'hester  and  Philadelphia,  and  through  the  press  to 
the  world.  It  was  his  old  post,  the  office  to  which  he  was 
faithful  from  youth  to  age.     Fifteen  thousand  families  had 
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been  ruined  for  dissent  since  the  restoration ;  five  thousand 
persons  had  died  victims  to  imprisonment.  The  monarch  was 
persuaded  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy ;  and,  in  1G86, 
at  Penn's  intercession,  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  1  Viends 
were  liberated  from  the  horrible  dungeons  and  prisons  where 
many  of  them  had  languished  hopelessly  for  years.  For 
Locke,  then  a  voluntary  exile,  he  obtained  a  promise  of  im- 
munity, which  the  blameless  philosopher,  in  the  just  pride  of 
innocence,  refused.  Claiming  for  the  executive  of  the  country 
the  prerogative  of  employing  every  person,  "  according  to  his 
ability,  and  not  according  to  his  opinion,"  he  labored  to  effect 
a  repeal  by  parliament  of  every  disfianchisement  for  opinion. 
Ever  ready  to  deepen  the  vestiges  of  British  freedom,  and 
vindicate  the  right  of  "  the  free  Saxon  people  to  be  governed 
by  laws  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  makers,"  his  soul 
was  bent  on  effecting  this  end  by  means  of  parliament  during 
the  reign  of  James  II,,  well  knowing  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  pledged  to  a  less  liberal  policy.  The  political 
tracts  of  "  the  arch  Quaker"  in  belnlf  of  liberty  of  conscience 
connect  the  immutable  principles  of  human  nature  and  hu 
man  rights  with  the  character  and  origin  of  English  freedom, 
and  exhaust  the  question  as  a  subject  for  English  legislation. 
No  man  in  England  was  more  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic 
dominion ;  but  he  desired,  in  the  controversy  with  the  Roman 
church,  nothing  but  equality  ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
he  sought  to  infuse  his  principles  into  the  public  mind,  that 
so  they  might  find  their  place  in  the  statute-book  through  the 
convictions  of  his  countrymen.  William  Penn  was  involved 
in  the  obloquy  which  followed  the  Stuarts ;  but  the  candor  of 
his  character  triumphs  over  detraction  ;  his  fame  has  its  in- 
effaceable record  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  Quaker  legislators  in  the  woods  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  serving  their  novitiate  in  popular  legislation. 
To  complain,  to  impeach,  to  institute  committees  of  inquiry, 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  quarrel  with  the  executive 
— all  was  attempted,  and  all  without  permanent  harm.  The 
assembly,  in  1085  and  1086,  originated  bills  without  scruple; 
they  attempted  a  new  organization  of  the  judiciary;  they 
alarmed  the  merchants  by  their  lenity  toward  debtors  ;  they 
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would  vote  110  taxes ;  they  claimed  tlio  riglit  of  inspecting 
the  records,  and  disjilacing  the  oiKcerH  of  tlie  courts.  Jealoufiy 
of  a  feudal  chief  was  displayed.  The  maker  of  the  first 
Pennsylvania  almanac  was  censured  for  publishing  Penn  as  a 
lord  ;  they  expelled  a  member  who  reminded  them  that  they 
were  contravening  the  provisions  of  their  charter.  The  exec- 
utive power  was  imj)erfectly  administered,  for  the  council  was 
too  numerous  a  body  for  its  regular  exercise.  In  1C87,  a  com- 
mission of  live  was  substituted;  and  finally,  "dien  it  was  re- 
solved to  appoint  a  deputy  governor,  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
prietary was  not  widely  made.  In  legislation,  justice  and  wis- 
dom were  left  to  struggle  with  folly  and  passion ;  but,  in  the 
universal  j)rosperity,  discontent  could  find  no  ret-ting-])lace. 

Peace  was  uninterrupted.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  rumored 
that  on  the  Brandywine  five  hundred  Indians  were  assembled 
to  concert  a  massacre.  Immediately  Caleb  Pusey,  with  five 
Friends,  hastened  unarmed  to  the  scene  of  anticipated  danger. 
The  sachem  re])ellcd  the  report  with  indignation  ;  and  the 
griefs  of  the  tribe  Avere  canvassed  and  assuaged.  "  The  great 
God,  who  made  all  mankind,  extends  his  love  to  Indians  and 
English.  The  rain  and  the  dews  fall  alike  on  the  ground  of 
both ;  the  sun  shines  on  us  equally ;  and  we  ought  to  love  one 
another."  Such  was  the  dijilomacy  of  the  Quaker  envoy. 
The  king  of  the  Dclawares  answered  :  "  What  you  say  is 
true.  Go  home,  and  harvest  the  corn  tlod  has  given  yon, 
"VVe  intend  you  no  harm." 

The  white  man  agreed  with  the  red  man  to  love  one 
another.  William  Penn  employed  blacks  without  scruple. 
The  free  society  of  traders,  which  he  chartered  and  en- 
couraged, in  its  first  public  agreement  relating  to  negroes,  did 
but  substitute,  after  fourteen  years'  service,  the  severe  con- 
dition of  adscr  pts  to  the  soil  for  that  of  slaves.  At  a  later 
day  he  endeavored  to  secure  to  the  African  mental  and  moral 
culture,  the  rights  and  hap])incss  of  domestic  life.  His  elTorts 
were  not  successful.  In  his  last  will  he  directed  his  own 
slaves  to  be  emancipated  ;  but  his  direction  was  not  regarded 
by  the  heir.  On  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  the  German 
mind  was  least  inthralled  by  prejudice,  because  Germany  had 
never  yet  participated  in  the  slave-trade.     The  Swedish  and 
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German  colony  of  GustavuB  A.dolphnB  had  avowed  the  design 
to  permit  only  free  labor.  The  general  meeting  of  the  (Quakers 
for  a  season  forebore  a  positive  judgment;  but  already,  in 
1G88,  "the  poor  hearts"  from  Kirchhcim,  "the  little  hand- 
ful" of  German  Friends  from  the  highlands  above  the  Ehinc, 
camo  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Ciiristians  to 
buy  or  to  keep  negro  slaves. 

This  decision  of  the  German  emigrants  on  negro  slavery 
was  taken  during  the  lifetime  of  Gef)rge  Fox,  who  recognised 
no  distinction  of  race.  "  Let  your  light  shine  among  the  In- 
dians, the  blacks,  and  the  whites,"  was  his  message  to  Quakers 
on  the  Delaware.  A  few  weeks  l)efore  his  death,  he  exhorted 
Friends  in  America  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  to 
preserve  earth  from  corruption.  Covetousncss,  he  adds,  is 
idolatry ;  and  he  bids  them  beware  of  that  "  idol  for  which  so 
many  lose  morality  and  humanity."  In  1091,  on  his  death- 
bed, nearly  his  last  words  were :  "  Mind  poor  Friends  in 
America."  His  works  praise  him.  Neither  time  nor  place 
can  dissolve  fellowship  with  his  spirit.  To  his  name  William 
Penn  left  this  short  epitaph:  "Many  sons  have  done  virtu- 
ously in  this  day ;  but,  dear  George,  thou  excellest  them  all.'' 

An  opposite  system  was  developed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  York. 


I 
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JAMES   n.    CONSOLIDATES   THE   NORTHERN   COLONIEa. 

The  country  whicli,  in  June,  1074,  aftor  the  reconquest  of 
ISTcw  Netherland,  was  again  conveyed  to  tlio  duke  of  York, 
extended  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  from  the 
Connecticut  river  to  Maryland.  Wo  have  now  to  trace  an 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  whole  coast  nortli  of  the  Delaware. 

The  charter  from  the  king  sanctioned  whatever  ordinances 
the  duke  of  York  c  his  assigns  might  establish ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  justice,  revenue,  and  legislation,  Edmund  Andros,  the 
governor,  was  responsible  only  to  his  employer.  He  was  in- 
structed to  display  all  the  humanity  and  gontleness  that  could 
consist  with  arbitrary  power ;  and,  avoiding  wilful  cruelty,  to 
use  punishments  as  an  instrument  of  terror.  On  the  hist  day 
of  October,  lie  received  the  surrender  ol  New  Xetherland 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Dutch,  and  renewed  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  proprietary.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Long  Ishmd  resolved,  in  town-meeLings,  to  ad- 
here to  Connecticut.  The  charter  of  that  government  did 
not  countenance  their  decision ;  and,  unwilling  to  be  ueclared 
re])els,  they  submitted  to  New  York. 

In  July,  1075,  Andros,  with  armed  sloops,  proceeded  to 
Connecticut  to  vindicate  his  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  river. 
On  the  first  alarm,  AVilliam  Lcet,  the  aged  deputy  governor, 
one  of  the  original  seven  pillars  of  the  church  of  Guilford, 
educated  in  England  as  a  lawyer,  a  rigid  republican,  hospitable 
even  to  regicides,  convened  the  assembly.  A  proclamation 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  forwarded  by  ex])ress  to  Bull,  the 
ca;.)tain  of  the  company  on  whose  firmness  the  independence 
of  the  little  colony  rested.     It  arrived  just  as  Andros,  hoist- 
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ing  the  Iving's  flag,  donmnded  the  surrender  of  Saybrook  fort 
Immediately  tlic  Englisli  colors  were  raised  within  the  fortress' 
1  )e8pairing  of  victory,  Andros  attempted  persuasion.     Having 
been  allowed  to  land  witli  his  personal  retinue,  he  assumed 
authority,  and,  in  the  king's  name,  ordered  the  duke's  patent, 
with  his  own  commission,  to  be  read.     In  the  king's  name  he 
was  commanded  to  desist ;  and  Andros  was  overawed  by  the 
hshermen  and  yeomen  who  formed  the  colonial  troops.    Their 
proclamation  he  spoke  of  as  a  slander,  and  an  ill  requital  for 
his  intended  kindness.     The  Saybrook  militia,  escorting  him 
to  1.13  boat,  saw  him  sail  for  Long  Island ;  and  Connecticut, 
resenting  the  aggression,  made  a  declaration  of  its  wronc^s 
sealed  it  with  its  seal,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  neighboring 
plantations.  ^ 

In  New  York  itself  Andros  was  hardly  more  welcome 
than  at  Saybrook;  for  the  obedient  servant  of  the  duke  of 
lork  discouraged  every  mention  of  assemblies,  and  levied 
customs  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  But,  since  the 
1  uritans  of  Long  Island  claimed  a  representative  government 
as  an  inalienable  English  birthright,  and  the  whole  population 
opposed  the  ruling  system  as  a  tyranny,  the  governor,  in  1676, 
advised  his  master  to  concede  legislative  franchises. 

The  dull  James  IL,  then  duke  of  York,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  an  athletic  frame,  was  patient  in  details,  yet  sin- 
gularly blind  to  universal  principles,  plodding  with  sluggish 
diligence,  but  unable  to  conform  conduct  to  a  general  rule. 
Withm  narrow  limits  he  reasoned  correctly ;  but  his  vision 
did  not  extend  far.     Without  sympathy  for  the  peoi)le,  he  had 
no  discernment  of  character,  and  was  the  easy  victim  of  du- 
plicity and  intrigue.     His  loyalty  was  but  devotion  to  the 
prerogative  which  he  ho})ed  to  inherit.     Brave  in  the  face  of 
expected  dangers,  an  unforeseen  emergency  found  him  pusil- 
lanimously  helpless.     He  kept  his  word  sacredly,  unless  it  in- 
volved complicated  relations,  which  he  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend.    As  to  religion,  a  service  of  forms  alone  suited  his  nar- 
row understanding ;  to  attend  mass,  t    ^  ;id  chapels,  to  risk  the 
kingdom  for  a  rosary— all  this  was  wii  .in  his  grasp.    Freedom 
of  conscience  was,  in  that  age,  an  idea  yet  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  world,  waiting  to  be  ushered  in;  and  none 
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exalted  niiiuls— lton:cT  Williams  and  Ponn,  Vatie,  Fox, 


and   Bunyan— went  forth  to  welcome  it;  no  glimpso  of  it 
reached  James,  wliose  selfish  policy,  unable  to  ^miii  immediate 
dominion  for  his  persecuted  priests  and  his  confessor,  begged 
at  least  for  toleration.     Debauching  a  woman  on  promise  of 
marriage,  he  next  allowed  her  to  be  traduced,  and  then  mar- 
ried her;  ho  was  conscientious,  but  his  moral  senso  was  as 
slow  as  his  understanding.     JIo  was  not   blood Miii-sty;   but 
to  a  narrow  mind  fear  seems  the  most  powerful  instrument 
of  government,  and   lie  propped   his   throne   on   the   block 
and  the  gallows.     A  libertine  without  love,  a  devotee  with- 
out spirituality,  an  advocate  of   toleration   without   a   senso 
of  the  natural   right   to   freedom   of  conscience,   ho  floated 
between  the  sensuality  of  indulgei.ce  and  the  sensuality  of 
superstition,  liazarding  heaven  for  an  ugly  mistress,  and,  to 
the  great  delight  of  abbots  and  nuns,  winning  it  ))ack  again 
by  pricking  his  flesh  with  sharp  points  of  iron,  and  eating 
no  meat  on  Saturdays.     Of  the  two  brothers,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  said  well,  that  Charles  would   not  and  James 
could  not  see.     On  the  first  of  January,  1077,  James  put  his 
whole  character  into  his  reply  to  Andros,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  cannot  but  suspect  assemblies  would  be  of  dangerous 
consequence,  nothing  being  more  known  than  the  ai)tn'css  of 
such  bodies  to  assume  to  themselves  many  privileges,  which 
prove  destructive  to,  or  very  often  disturb,  the  peace  of  gov- 
ernment, when  they  are  allowed.  Neither  do  I  see  any  use 
for  them.  Things  that  need  redress  may  be  sure  of  finding  it 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  or  by  the  legal  and  ordinai-v  ways,  or, 
lastly,  by  appeals  to  myself.  However,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
consider  of  any  proposal  you  shall  send." 

In  November,  some  months  after  the  province  of  Sagada- 
hock— that  is,  Maine  east  of  the  Kennebec— had  been  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  and  a  considerable  garrison,  Andros  hastened 
to  England ;  but  he  could  not  give  eyes  to  the  duke ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  New  York,  in  1G78,  he  was  ordered  to  con- 
tinue the  duties  wliich,  at  the  surrender,  had  boon  established 
for  three  years.  In  1079,  the  revenue  was  a  little  increased  ; 
but  tae  taxes  were  hardly  three  per  cent  on   imports,  ?nd 
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'  ally  inauftieicnt  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  nolony  ;  and  an 
iitteinpt  to  thwart  the  discipline  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
cliurch  hy  the  prero;,'iitivo  had  been  abandoned.  As  in  the 
days  (.f  Lovelaee,  the  ])rovinoo  was  "a  terrestrial  Canaan. 
Tiie  inhabitants  were  blessed  in  their  basket  and  their  store. 
They  were  free  from  i)ri(le ;  and  a  wa^^on  gave  as  good  con- 
tent as  In  Europe  a  coach,  their  hotne-mado  cloth  as  the  finest 
■  wns.  The  doors  of  the  low-roofed  houses,  which  luxury 
never  entered,  stood  wide  open  to  charity  and  to  the  stranger." 
The  island  of  New  York  may,  in  1078,  have  contained  not 
far  from  three  thousand  inhabitants;  in  the  whole  colony 
there  could  not  have  been  far  from  twenty  thousand.  Minis- 
ters were  scarce  but  welcome,  and  religions  many ;  the  poor 
were  relieved,  and  beggars  unknown.  A  thousand  pounds 
seemed  opulence;  the  possessor  of  half  thai  sum  was  rich. 
The  exports  were  land  productions— wheat,  lundjer,  tobacco— 
and  peltry  from  the  Indians.  In  the  community,  composed 
essentially  of  freeholders,  great  ecpiality  of  condition  pre- 
vailed ;  there  were  but  "few  merchants,"  "few  servants,  and 
very  few  slaves."  Prompted  by  an  exalted  instinct,  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  popular  convention,  demanded  power  to  govern  them- 
selves; and  when,  in  10)81,  the  two  Platts,  Titus,  Wood,  and 
Wicks,  of  Huntington,  arbitrarily  summoned  to  New  York, 
were  still  more  arbitrarily  thrown  into  prison,  the  purpose  of 
the  yeomanry  remained  unshaken. 

The  government  of  New  York  was  quietly  maintained 
over  the  settlements  soutli  and  west  of  the  Delaware,  till  they 
were  granted  to  Penn  ;  over  the  Jerseys  Andros  claimed  a 
paramount  authority.  Wo  have  seen  the  Quakers  refer  the 
contest  for  decision  to  an  English  cotnmission. 

In  East  Now  Jei-sey,  Philip  Carteret,  as  the  deputy  of  Sir 
George,  had,  in  1075,  resumed  the  government,  and,  gaining 
popularity  by  postponing  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  con- 
firmed liberty  of  conscience  with  representative  government. 
A  direct  trade  with  England,  unencumbered  by  customs,  was 
encouraged.  The  commerce  of  New  York  was  endangered 
by  the  competition;  and,  disregarding  a  second  patent  from 
the  duke  of  York,  Andros,  in  1678,  claimed  that  the  ships  of 
New  Jersey  should  pay  tribute  at  Manhattan.     After  lon^r 
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ultercations  and  tlus  arivst  of  Carteret,  terminated  only  by  tlio 
hoiiurtt  verdiet  of  a  New  York  jury,  Andros,  in  HiHo,  a^.ain 
entered  New  Jerney,  to  intimidate  it.s  aHsembiy  l>y  the  royal 
I)at<mt  to  tlio  duke.  New  .lerney  could  not,  hh  in  the  happier 
('onnecticut,  pleud  an  earlier  ^n-ant  from  the  kin^r.  "Wo  are 
the  representativoH  of  the  freeholdern  of  thin  province  :"  such 
wan  the  answer  of  the  assembly;  » hi«  ma  jcHty'rt  patent, 
thoun^h  under  the  ^rreat  Heal,  we  dare  not  ^rant'to  he  our  rule 
or  joint  safety;  for  the  ^'reat  charter  of  Kn-land,  alias  Ma^ma 
Charter,  is  the  only  rule,  ])rlvilege,  and  joint  safety  of  every 
free-horn  Kn^lishman." 

The  trustees  of  Sir  (leor^'o  Carteret,  tired  of  the  burden 
of  colonial  proi)erty,  exj)ose(l  their  i)rovince  to  sale;  and,  in 
10Si>,  the  unai)propriated  (h.main,  M-ith  jurisdiction  over  the 
iive  thousand  already  planted  on  the  soil,  was  purchased  by 
an  association  of  twelve  (Quakers,  under  the  ausi)ices  of  Will- 
iam J'enn.      A  brief  account  of  the  ju-ovince  was  immedi- 
ati'ly  jnd.lislu'd  ;  and  settlers  were  allured  by  a  euloc^y  on  its 
liealthfid  climate  and  safe  harbors,  its  ii.sheries  and  abundant 
.iCame,  its  forests  and  fertile  soil,  and  the  lar<re  liberties  estab- 
lished for  the  encourai?ement  of  adventurers.     In  Novend)er, 
l.ossession   was   taken    by    Thomas    Rudyard,   as   temi)orary 
de])uty  ^'overnor  ;  the  ha])i)y  country  was  already  tenanted  by 
"a  sober,  profossin^r  people."     ]\[eantimc,  the  twelve  proprie- 
tors selected   eacli   a   ])artner;  and,  in    March,  1083,  to   the 
twenty-four,  among  whom  was  the  timorous,  cruel,  iniquitous 
Terth,  afterward   chancell.n-  of  Scotland,  and   the   amiable, 
learned,  and   in<,^niiou9  Ikrclay  who  became   nominally  the 
governor  of  tlie  teri-itory,  a  new  and  last  patent  of  East  New 
Jersey  was  granted  by  the  duke  of   York.     From  Scotland 
tho  largest  emigration  was  expected;  and,  in  1085,  just  before 
embarking  for  America  with  his  own  family  and 'about  two 
huiulred  passengers,  George  Scot,  of  Pitlocl'iie,  addressed  to 
his  countrymen  an  argument  in  favor  of  removing  to  a  coun- 
try where  there  was   room   for  a  man  to   flourish  without 
wronging  his   neighbor.     "  It  is  judged  the  interest  of  the 
government  "—thus  he  wrote,  ai)pareiitly  with  the  sanction  of 
men    in   ])ower— '' to   suppress  Pres])yteriau   principles   alto- 
gether; the  whole  force  of  the  law  of  tbis  kingdom  is  levelled 
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at  the  cfTectual  hearing  tlu;m  down.  Tho  rigorous  puttiup; 
tlioHo  lawH  in  cxtMrution  hath  in  a  great  part  ruined  many  of 
thoHe  wlio,  notwithHtanding  thereof,  find  theniHelveH  in  eon- 
HoieiKH)  ol)liged  to  retain  tliese  |)rinci|»h!rt.  A  retreat  where, 
by  law,  a  toleration  \h  allowed,  doth  at  i)resent  oiler  itHelf  in 
Ameriea,  and  in  nowhere  else  to  bo  found  in  his  majesty's 
dominionH." 

ThiH  is  tlie  era  at  whieli  East  Now  Jersey,  till  now  chiefly 
colonized  from  New  Kngland,  became  the  aHylnm  of  Hcottisli 
rresbyteriaiia.  Who  hart  not  heard  of  the  ruthleas  crimes  by 
which  the  StuartH  attempted  to  supplant  tho  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  extirpate  the  faith  of  a  whole  ])eo])le  'i  To  whom 
has  tho  talo  not  been  told  of  tho  defeat  of  (Jraham  of  Claver- 
lumHO  on  Loudon  Hill,  and  tho  Rubse(pient  rout  of  tho  insur- 
gent fanatics  at  iJothwell  Ih-idge  ^  Of  the  Cameronians, 
hunted  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  exasperated  by  Kull'erings  and 
despair?  refusing,  in  face  of  the  gallows,  to  say,  "  (iod  save 
tho  king;"  and  charged  even  by  their  wives  to  die  for  tho 
good  old  cause  of  the  covenant  'i  "  1  am  but  twenty,"  said  an 
innocent  girl  at  her  execution,  in  lOSI);  "and  they  can  accuse 
mo  of  nothing  but  my  judgment."  Tho  boot  and  the  thumbi- 
kins  could  not  extort  confessions.  The  condemnation  of 
Argylo  displayed,  in  1681,  tho  prime  nobility  as  "  tlio  vilest 
of  mankind;"  and  widci-spread  cruelty  exhausted  itself  in 
devising  punishments.  In  1088,  just  after  tho  grant  of  East 
New  Jers(!y,  a  ])roclamution,  unpiiralleled  since  the  days  when 
Alva  drove  the  Netherlands  into  independence,  proscribed  all 
wlio  had  over  communed  with  rebels,  and  put  twenty  thou- 
sand lives  at  tho  mercy  of  informers,  "  It  were  better,"  said 
Lauderdale,  "  tlie  country  boro  windlo  straws  and  sand  larks 
than  boor  rebels  to  the  king."  After  the  insurrection  of 
Monmouth,  in  lOS-1,  tli<^.  sanguinary  excesses  of  despotic  re- 
venge were  revived,  gibbets  erected  in  villages  to  intimidate 
the  people,  and  soldiers  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  tho 
laws.  Scarce  a  rresbyterian  family  in  Scotland  but  was  in- 
volved in  proscriptions  or  penalties  ;  the  jails  overflowed,  and 
their  tenants  were  S(jld  as  slaves  to  the  ])lantations. 

Maddened  by  the  succession  of  military  nmrders ;  driven 
from  their  homos  to  caves,  from  caves  to  morasses  and  moun- 
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tains ;  bringing  dcatli  to  the  inmates  of  a  house  that  should 
slielter  them,  death  to  the  benefactor  tliat  should  tlirow  them 
food,  death  to  the  friend  that  listened   to  their  complaint, 
deatli  to  the  wife  or  the  father  that  still  dared  to  solace  a 
husband  or  a  son;  ferreted  out  by  spies;  hunted  with  packs 
of  dogs— the  fanatics  turned  iipon  their  pursuers,  and  threat- 
ened to  retaliate  on  the  men  who  should  continue  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  blood.     The   council  retorted  by  orderino-  a 
massacre,     lie  that  would  not  take  the  oath  should  bo  e'^xc- 
cuted,  though  unarmed;  and  the  recusants  were  shot  on  the 
roads,  or  as  they  labored  in  the  fields,  or  as  they  stood  in 
prayer.     To  fly  was  a  confession  of  guilt ;  to  excite  suspicion 
was  sentence  of  deatli ;   to  own  the  covenant   was  treason. 
The  houses  of  the  victims   were  set  on  fire,  their  families 
Ehipped  for  the  colonies.     "It  never  will  be  well  with  Scot- 
land till  the  country  south  of  the  Forth  is  reduced  to  a  hunt- 
ing-field."    The  remark  is  ascribed  to  James.     "  I  doubt  not, 
sir,  but  to  be  able  to  propose  a  way  how  to  gratifie  all  such 
as^  your  majestic  shall  be  pleased  to  thinke  deserving  of  it, 
without  touching  your  exchequer,"  wrote  Jeffries  to  James 
II.,  just  as  he  had  passed  sentence  of  transportation  on  hun- 
dreds  of  Monmouth's  English  followers.     James  II.  sent  the 
liint  to  the  north,  and  in  Scotland  the  business  was  equally 
M-ell  understood.     The  indemnity  proclaimed  in  IGS;"),  on  the 
accession   of  James  II.,  was  an  act   of   delusive   clemency 
Every  day  wretched  fugitives  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  soldiers, 
and  executed  in  clusters  on  the  highways ;  women,  fastened 
to  stakes  beneath  the  sea-mark,  were  drowned  by  the  rising 
tide;   the  dimgeons  were  crowded  with  men  perishing  for 
want  of  water  and  air.     Of  the  shoals  transported  to  America, 
women  were  often  burnt  in  the  cheek,  men  marked  bvloppin^ 
off  their  ears.  ^     ii     & 

From  1682  to  IGST,  Scottish  Presbyterians  of  virtue,  edu- 
cation, and  courage,  blending  a  love  of  popular  liberty  with 
religious  enthusiasm,  hurried  to  East  New  Jersey  in  such 
numbers  as  fo  give  to  the  rising  commonwealth  a  character 
which  a  century  and  :)  half  did  not  efface.  In  IGSfl,  after  the 
.jiKlicial  murder  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  his  brother,  Lord 
JSeill  Campbell,  who  had  purchased  the  proprietary  riirht  of 
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Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  in  the  previous  year  had  sent  over 
a  large  number  of  settlers,  came  hin)self  to  act  for  a  few 
months  as  chief  magistrate.  When  Campbell  withdrew,  the 
executive  power,  weakened  by  transfers,  was  inti'usted  by  him 
to  Andrew  Hamilton.  The  territory,  easy  of  access,  flanked 
on  the  west  by  outposts  of  Quakers,  was  the  abode  of  peace 
and  abundance,  of  deep  religious  faith  and  honest  industry. 
Peaches  and  vines  flourished  on  the  river  sides,  the  M'oods 
were  crimsoned  with  strawberries,  and  "  brave  oysters " 
abounded  along  the  shore.  Brooks  and  rivulets,  with  "curi- 
ous clear  water,"  were  as  plenty  as  in  the  dear  native  Scot- 
land ;  the  houses  of  the  towns,  unlike  the  pent  villages  of  the 
Old  World,  were  scattered  upon  the  several  lots  and  farms ; 
the  highways  were  so  broad  that  flocks  of  sheep  could  nibble 
by  the  roadside ;  horses  multiplied  in  the  woods.  In  a  few 
years,  a  law  of  the  commonwealth,  giving  force  to  the  com- 
mon principle  of  the  New  England  and  the  Scottish  Calvin- 
ists,  established  a  system  of  free  schools.  It  was  "  a  gallant, 
plentiful  "  country,  where  the  humblest  laborer  might  soon 
turn  farmer  for  himself.  In  all  its  borders,  said  Gawen  Laurie, 
tlio  faithful  Quaker  merchant,  who  had  been  Hudyard's  suc- 
cessor, "  there  is  not  a  pour  body,  or  one  that  wants." 

The  mixed  character  of  New  Jersey  springs  from  the 
different  sources  of  its  people.  Puritans,  Covenanters,  and 
(Quakers  met  on  her  soil ;  and  their  faith,  institutions,  and 
preferences,  having  life  in  the  conunon  mind,  survive  the 
Stuarts. 

Everything  breathed  hope,  but  for  the  arbitrary  cupidity 
of  James  IL,  and  tlie  navigation  acts.  Dyer,  the  collector, 
eager  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  com- 
plained of  tlieir  infringement ;  in  A])ril,  1G80,  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  against  tlie  ])r()prietaries  menaced  New  Jersey  with 
being  made  ''  more  dependent."  It  was  of  no  avail  to  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  King  James,  who  revered  the  prerogative 
with  idolatry ;  and,  in  IGSS,  to  stay  the  process  for  forfeiture, 
the  proprietaries,  stipulating  only  for  their  right  of  property 
in  the  soil,  surrendered  their  claim  to  the  jurisdiction.  The 
province  was  annexed  to  New  Yoi'k. 

In    New  York,   the   attempt  to   levy  customs  witliout  a 
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colonial  assembly  had  been  defeated,  in  Marcli,  1()82,  by  tho 
grand  jury,  and  trade  became  free  just  as  Andros  was  return- 
ing to  England.     All  parties  joined  in  entreating  for  the  peo- 
ple a  share  in  legislation.     Tlie  duke  of  York  temporized. 
The  provincial  revenue  liad  expireil ;  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
England  questioned  his  right  to  renew  it ;  the  province  op- 
posed its  collection  with  a  spirit  that  required  compliance,  and 
in  Jainiary,  KJS-'J,  tho  newly  api)ointed  governor,  Thomas  Don- 
gan,  nephew  of  Tyrconnell,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  instructed 
to  call  a  general  assembly  of  all  tho  freeholders  by  I  he  per- 
sons whom  they  should  choose  to  represent  them.     Accord- 
ingly, on   the   seventeenth  of  the  following  October,  about 
seventy  years  after  :Manliattan  was  first  occupied,  about  thirty 
years  after  the   demand  of   the  jiopular  convention   by  tho 
Hutch,  the  peojde  of  New  York  met  in  assembly,  and  by  their 
first  act  claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen.     "  Supreme  legis- 
lative power,"  such  was  their  further  declaration,  "  shall  for 
over  be  aiul  reside  in  the  governor,  council,  and  people,  met 
in  general   assembly.     Every  freeholder  and   freeman   shall 
vote  for  representation  without  restraint.     No  fi'eeman  shall 
suffer  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers ;  and  all  trials  shall  be 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.     No  tax  shall  be  assessed,  on  any 
])retence  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  tho  assembly.    No 
seaman  or  soldier  shall  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  against 
their  will.     No  martial  law  shall  exist.     No  person,  professing 
faith  in  (lod  by  Jesus  Christ,  shall  at  any  time  be  any  ways 
disquieted  or  questioned  for  any  difference  of  opinion."     So 
New  York,  by  its  self-enacted  "  charter  of  franchises  and 
privileges,"  took  its  ])laco  by  the  side  of  Virginia  and  Massa- 
clmsctts,  surpassing  them  both  in  religious  toleration.     The 
proprietary  accei)ted  the  revenue  granted  by  the  legislature 
for  a  limited  ])eriod,  permitted  another  session  to  beheld,  and 
promised  to  make  no  alterations  in  the  form  or  manner  of  the 
bill  containing  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  the  colony,  ex- 
cept for  its  advantage;  but  in  1685,  in  less  than  a  month  after 
he  liad  ascended  the  throne,  dames  IT.  prepared  to  overturn 
the  institutions  which,  as  duke  of  York,  he  had  conceded.    A 
direct  tax  was  decreed  by  an  ordinance;  the  titles  to  real  estate 
were  (juestioncd,  that  larger  fees  and  quit-rents  might  be  ex- 
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tortcd  ;  and  of  tlio  fiirmers  of  Eastliampton  who  protested 
against  tlio  tyranny,  six  were  arraigned  before  tlie  council. 

While  the  liberties  of  New  York  were  sequestered  by  a 
rnonarcli  Avho  desired  to  imitate  the  despotism  of  France,  its 
frontiers  liad  no  protection  against  encroachments  from  Canada, 
except  in  the  valor  of  the  Iroquois.  Their  Five  Nations,  the 
Moliawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senccas,  dwell- 
ing near  the  river  and  the  lakes  that  retain  their  names,  formed 
a  confederacy  of  ccpial  tribes.  The  union  of  three  of  the  na- 
tions precedes  tradition ;  the  Oneidas  and  Senccas  were 
younger  associates.  Each  nation  was  a  sovereign  republic, 
divided  ago  in  into  clans,  between  which  a  slight  subordina- 
tion was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  clansmen  dwelt  in  fixed 
places  of  abode,  surrounded  by  fields  of  beans  and  of  maize  ; 
each  castle,  like  a  New  England  town  or  a  Saxon  hundred, 
constituted  a  little  democracy.  There  was  no  slavery,  no  fa- 
vored caste.  All  men  were  equal.  The  union  was  confirmed 
by  an  unwritten  compact ;  the  congress  of  the  sachems,  at 
Onondaga,  like  the  Witenagemots  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  trans- 
acted .lil  common  business.  Authority  resided  in  opinion; 
law  in  oral  tradition.  Honor  and  esteem  enforced  obedience  ; 
shame  and  contempt  punished  oifenders.  The  leading  warrior 
was  elected  by  tlie  general  confidence  in  his  virtue  and  con- 
duct ;  merit  alone  could  obtain  preferment  to  office  ;  and 
power  was  as  permanent  as  the  esteem  of  the  tribe.  No  profit 
Avas  attached  to  eminent  station,  to  tempt  the  sordid.  As 
their  brave  men  went  forth  to  war,  instead  of  martial  instru- 
ments, they  were  cheered  by  the  clear  voice  of  their  leader. 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  tree  from  which  the  outer  bark 
had  been  peeled,  they  painted  their  deeds  of  valor  by  the 
simplest  symbols.  These  were  their  trophies  and  their  annals  ; 
these  and  their  v.-ar-songs  preserved  the  memory  of  their  heroes. 
They  proudly  deemed  ('icmselves  supreme  among  mankind, 
men  excelling  all  others;  and  hereditary  arrogance  insj)ired 
their  young  men  with  dauntless  courage.  When  Hudson,  John 
Smith,  and  Champlain  were  in  America  together,  the  Mohawks 
had  extended  their  strolls  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Virginia; 
half  Long  Island  paid  them  tribute ;  and  a  Mohawk  sachem 
was  reverenced  on  Massachusetts  bay.     Tlie  rivers  that  spring 
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from  tlic  ii]>laiul8  of  their  ilxod  abodes  opened  widest  regions 
to  their  canoes,  and  invited  tliein  to  make  their  war-paths  along 
the  channels  where  JN'ew  York  and  Tennsylvania  have  ])er- 
fected  t]ie  avenues  of  commerce.  Becoming  possessed  of  iiro- 
anns  by  intercourse  with  tlie  Dutch,  they,  in  J  Oil),  renewed 
tlieir  merciless,  hereditary  warfare  with  the  Iluroiis ;  and,  be- 
tween l(!r)o  and  1055,  in  the  following  years,  the  Erics,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  of  which  the  name  commemorates  their 
existence,  were  defeated  and  extirpated.  The  Alleghany  was 
next  descended  ;  and,  in  the  sixteen  years  following  1050,  the 
tribes  near  I'ittsburg,  probably  of  the  Huron  race,  were  subju- 
gated and  destroyed,  leaving  no  monument  but  a  name  to 
the  Guyandot  ri\  er  of  Western  Virginia.  In  the  cast  and  in 
the  west,  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Mississi])pi,  the  vVbenakis 
as  well  as  the  Miamis  and  the  remoter  Illinois,  could  raise  no 
barrier  against  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  Five  Nations  had  defied  a  prouder  enemy.  In 
1G70,  at  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of  Don^-an, 
the  European  population  of  New  Fi-ance  may  have  been  a 
little  more  than  ten  thousand  ;  tlie  number  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  was  perhaps  three  thousand— about  tbe  number 
of  the  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  the  Iroquois  were 
freemen  ;  New  France  suffered  from  despotism  and  monopoly. 
The  Iroquois  recruited  their  tribes  by  adoj>ting  caj)tives  of 
foreign  nations  ;  New  France  was  Si^alcd  against  the  foreigner 
and  the  heretic.  For  nearly  fourscore  years,  between  1009 
and  1085,  hostilities  had  prevailed,  with  few  interrup.  ns. 
Thrice  did  C'lunnplain  invade  the  country  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  was  driven  with  wounds  from  their  wilderness  fastnesses. 
The  Five  Nations,  in  return,  at  the  period  of  the  massacre  in 
Virginia,  attempted  the  destruction  of  New  France,  Though, 
repulsed,  they  continued  to  defy  the  province  and  its  allies, 
and,  under  the  eyes  of  its  governor,  oi)eidy  intercepted  canoes 
destined  for  Quebec.  The  French  authority  was  not  confirmed 
by  founding,  in  lOiO,  a  feeble  outpost  at  Montreal ;  and  Fort 
Hichelieu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorcl,  scarce  ])rotected  its  im- 
mediate environs.  Negotiations  for  ])eace  led  to  no  permanent 
result ;  and  even  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the 
most  faithful,  disinterested,  and  persevering  of  their  order, 
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coiikl  not  cfTectually  restrain  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the 
barbarians,  Tha  lro(|uuis  warriors  scoured  every  wilderness 
to  lay  it  still  more  waste ;  they  thirsted  for  the  bhjod  of  the 
few  men  who  roamed  over  the  regions  between  I^akes  Jluron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario.  In  104!),  depopulating  the  country  on  the 
Ottawa,  they  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over  New 
France,  mitigated  only  by  conunercial  relations  of  the  French 
traders  with  the  tribes  that  dwelt  farthest  from  the  Hudson. 
The  colony  was  in  peri>etual  danger  ;  and,  in  lOGU,  Quebec 
itself  Avas  besieged. 

A  wiuter's  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  in 
16G0,  was  useless.  The  savages  disappeared,  leaving  their 
European  adversaries  to  war  with  the  wilderness. 

i5y  degrees  the  French  made  firmer  advances;  and,  in 
1(572,  a  fort  built  at  the  outlet  of  Ontario,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  pretended,  of  having  a  convenient  place  for  holding 
treaties,  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  lake. 

^Vo  have  seen  the  Mohawks,  in  1G73,  brighten  the  covenant 
chain  that  bound  them  to  the  Dutch.  The  English,  on  recov- 
ering the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  confirmed  without  delay  the 
Indian  alliance,  and,  by  the  confidence  with  which  tlieir 
friendship  inspired  the  Iroquois,  increased  the  dangers  that 
hovered  over  i\ew  France. 

The  ruin  Avhich  menaced  Canada  gave  a  transient  exist- 
ence to  a  large  legislative  council;  and,  in  1G83,  an  assembly 
of  notables  was  convoked  by  I)e  la  Barre,  the  governor-gen- 
eral, to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  ills  under  which  the  settle- 
ments languished.  Instead  of  demanding  civil  franchises, 
they  solicited  a  larger  garrison  from  Louis  XIY. 

The  governor  of  New  York  had  been  instructed  to  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  with  the  Frencli ;  hut  Dongan  refused 
to  neglect  tlie  Five  Nations.  From  the  French  traders,  who 
were  restrained  by  a  strict  monopoly,  the  wild  hunters  of 
beaver  turned  to  the  English,  who  favored  competition ;  and 
their  mutual  tics  w^ere  strengthened  by  an  amnesty  of  past 
injuries. 

Along  the  war-paths  of  the  Five  Nations,  down  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  and  near  tie  highlands  of  Virginia,  the  proud 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  and  Cayuga  wai-riors  had  left  bloody  traces 
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of  their  presence.  The  impending  struggle  with  New  France 
quickened  the  desire  of  renewing  peace  with  the  English ; 
and  in  July,  1684,  the  deputies  from  the  Mohawks  and  the 
three  offending  tribes,  soon  joined  by  the  Senecas,  met  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  Virginia  at  Albany. 

To  the  complaints  and  the  pacilic  proposals  of  Lord  How- 
ard, of  Effingham,  Cadianne,  the  Mohawk  orator,  on  the  four- 
teenth replied :  "  Sachem  of  Virginia,  and  you  Corlaer,  sa- 
chem of  New  York,  give  ear,  for  we  vvixi  not  conceal  the  evil 
that  has  been  done."  The  orator  then  rebuked  the  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  for  their  want  of  faith,  and  gave 
them  a  belt  of  wampum  to  quicken  their  memory.  Then, 
turning  to  Effingham,  he  continued  :  "  Great  sachem  of  Vir- 
ginia, these  three  beaver-skins  are  a  token  of  our  gladness  that 
your  heart  is  softened ;  these  two,  of  our  joy  that  the  axe  is 
to  be  buried.  We  are  glad  that  you  will  bury  in  the  pit  what 
is  past.  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it ;  let  a  strong 
stream  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
sight  and  remembrance,  so  that  it  never  may  be  digged  up. 
You  are  wise  to  keep  the  covenant  chain  bright  as  silver,  and 
now  to  renew  it  and  make  it  stronger.  These  nations  are 
chain-breakers;  we  Mohawks" — as  he  spoke  he  gave  the 
skins  of  two  beavers  and  a  raccoon — "have  kept  the  chain 
entire.  The  covenant  must  be  preserved  ;  the  fire  of  love  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  of  the  Five  Nations,  burns  in 
this  place  ;  this  house  of  peace  must  be  kept  clean.  We  plant 
a  tree  whose  top  shall  touch  the  sun,  whose  branches  shall  be 
seen  afar.  We  will  shelter  ourselves  under  it,  and  live  in 
unmolested  peace." 

At  tiic  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  each  of  tlic  three  offend- 
ing nations  gave  a  hatchet  to  bo  buried.  "  We  bui"y  none  for 
ourselves,"  said  the  Mohawks,  "  for  we  have  never  broken  the 
ancient  chain."  The  axes  were  buried,  and  the  offending 
tribes  in  noisy  rapture  chanted  the  song  of  peace. 

"Brother  Corlaer,"  said  a  chief  for  the  Onondagas  and 
Cayugas  in  August,  "  your  sachem  is  a  great  sachem ;  and 
we  arc  a  small  people.  When  the  English  came  first  to 
Manhattan,  to  Virginia,  and  to  Maryland,  they  were  a  small 
people,  and  wo  were  great.     Because  we  found  you  a  good 
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people,  we  treated  you  kindly,  and  gave  you  land.  Now, 
therefore,  that  you  are  great  and  we  small,  we  hope  you  will 
protect  us  from  the  French.  They  are  angry  with  us  because 
we  carry  beaver  to  our  brethren." 

The  envoys  of  the  Senecas,  on  the  fifth,  expressed  their  de- 
light that  the  tomahawk  was  already  buried,  and  all  evil  put 
away  from  the  hearts  of  the  English  sachems.  On  the  same 
day  a  messenger  from  De  la  Barre  appeared  at  Albany ;  but 
his  complaints  were  unheeded.  "We  have  not  wandered 
from  our  paths,"  said  the  Senecas.  "  But  when  Onondio,  the 
sachem  of  Canada,  threatens  us  Avith  war,  shall  we  run  away  ? 
Shall  we  sit  stiil  in  our  houses?  Our  beaver-hunters  are 
brave  men,  and  the  beaver-hunt  must  be  free."  The  sachems 
returned  to  nail  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  York  over  their 
castles,  a  protection,  as  they  thought,  against  the  French,  an  ac- 
knowledgment, as  the  English  assumed,  of  British  sovereignty. 

MeanwLJe,  the  rash  De  la  Barre,  with  six  himdred  French 
soldiers,  four  hundred  Indian  allies,  four  hundred  carriers, 
and  three  hundred  men  for  a  garrison,  advanced  to  the  fort 
which  stood  near  the  outlet  of  the  present  Eideau  canal.  But 
the  exhalations  of  August  on  the  marshy  borders  of  Ontario 
disabled  his  army;  and,  after  crossing  the  lake,  and  disem- 
barking his  wasted  troops  in  the  land  of  the  Onondagas,  he 
was  compelled  to  solicit  peace  from  the  tribes  whom  he  had 
designed  to  exterminate.  The  Mohawks,  at  the  request  of 
the  English,  refused  to  negotiate ;  but  the  other  nations,  jeal- 
ous of  English  supremacy,  desired  to  secure  independence  by 
balancing  the  French  against  the  English,  An  Onondaga 
chief  called  Heaven  to  witness  his  resentment  at  English  in- 
terfere-je.  "Onondio,"  he  proudly  exclaimed  to  the  envoy 
of  New  York,  "  Onondio  has  for  ten  years  been  our  father ; 
Corlaer  has  long  been  our  brother.  But  it  is  because  we  have 
willed  it  so.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  our  master. 
He  who  made  the  world  gave  us  the  land  in  which  we  dwell. 
We  are  free.  You  call  us  subjects ;  we  say  we  are  brethren  ; 
we  must  take  care  of  ourselves.  I  will  go  to  my  father,  for 
he  has  come  to  my  gate,  and  desires  to  speak  with  me  words 
of  reason.  We  will  embrace  peace  instead  of  war ;  the  axe 
shall  bo  thrown  into  a  deep  water." 
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The  doputicvS  of  the  tnbes  rcpfiircil  to  the  presence  of  Do 
la  Barre  to  exult  in  his  luiiniliiition.  "It  h  well  for  you," 
Baid  the  elocpient  llaaskouauii,  ri.siii<:^  from  the  (raluniet,  "  tJuit 
you  have  left  under  gnnmd  the  hatchet  which  has  bo  often 
been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  French.  Our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your 
camp,  if  our  braves  had  not  kept  them  back.  Our  warriors 
luive  not  beaver  enough  to  i)ay  for  the  arms  wo  have  taken 
from  the  French ;  aiul  our  old  men  are  not  afraid  of  war. 
We  may  guide  the  English  to  our  lakes.  We  are  born  free. 
We  depend  neither  on  Onoridio  nor  (Jorlaer."  Dismayed 
by  the  energy  of  the  Seneca  chief,  the  governor  of  Canada 
accepted  a  treaty  which  left  his  allies  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies. 

Fresh  troojis  arrived  from  France ;  and  De  la  Barre  was 
superseded  by  Denonville,  an  officer  whom  Charlevoix  extols 
as  possessing,  in  a  sovereign  degree,  every  (piality  of  an  honor- 
able man.  His  example,  it  is  said,  made  virtue  and  religion 
more  respectable ;  his  tried  valor  aiul  active  zeal  were  en- 
hanced by  prudence  and  sagacity.  But  ipiiet  pervaded  neither 
the  Five  Nations  nor  the  English  provinces. 

For  the  defence  of  New  France  a  fort  was  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  point  where  the  Niagara  pours  its  waters  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  design  to  control  the  fur  trade  of  the 
npper  lakes  was  resisted  by  Dongan  ;  for,  it  was  said,  the 
country  south  of  the  lakes,  the  whole  domain  of  the  Iroquois, 
is  subject  to  England.  Thus,  in  May,  1680,  began  the  long 
contest  for  territory  in  the  west.  The  limits  between  the 
English  and  French  never  were  settled  ;  but,  for  the  present, 
the  Five  Nations  of  themselves  were  a  sufficient  bulwr."/,v 
against  encroachments  from  Canada,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1686  a  i^arty  of  English  traders  penetrated  even  to  Michili- 
mackinac. 

"  The  welfare  of  my  service,"  such  were  the  instructions 
of  Louis  XIV".  to  the  governor  of  New  France,  "  requires  that 
the  number  of  the  Iroquois  should  be  diminished  as  much  as 
possible.  They  are  strong  and  robust,  and  can  be  made  use- 
ful as  galley-slaves.  Do  what  you  can  to  take  a  large  number 
of  them  prisoners  of  v,'ar,  and  ship  them  for  France."     By 
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open  hostilities,  no  captives  could  be  iruulo ;  in  1087,  Lambcr- 
ville,  the  missionary  ainoiifj;  the  Ononda^as,  was  uneonsciously 
employed  to  decoy  rr{)<[uoirt  chiefs  into  the  fort  on  Ontario. 
Invited  to  nep^otiatc  a  treaty,  they  assembled  without  distrust, 
were  surprised,  put  in  irons,  hurried  to  (Quebec,  and  thence  to 
Europe ;  and  the  warrior  hunters  of  the  Five  Nations,  who 
used  to  roam  from  Hudson's  bay  to  Carolina,  A'cre  chained  to 
the  oar  in  tlie  galleys  of  Marseilles. 

Meantime,  the  old  men  of  the  Onondagas  summoned 
Lambervillo  to  their  j)resence.  "  We  have  much  reason," 
eaid  an  aged  chief,  "  to  treat  thee  as  an  enemy ;  but  we  know 
thee  too  well.  Thou  hast  betrayed  us ;  but  treason  was  not 
in  thy  heart.  Fly,  therefore,  for,  when  our  young  braves 
shall  have  sung  their  war-song,  they  will  listen  to  no  voice  but 
the  swelling  voice  of  their  anger."  And  trusty  guides  con- 
ducted the  missionary  through  by-paths  into  a  place  of  se- 
curity. The  noble  forbearance  was  duo  to  the  counsel  of 
Garonkonthie. 

An  incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Seneeas  followed. 
The  savages  retired  into  remoter  forests ;  of  the  domain  which 
was  overrun  without  resistance,  possession  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  the  long-cherished  design  of  building  a  fort  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  was  carried  into 
effect.  France  seemed  to  have  gained  firm  possession  of  West- 
ern New  York.  But,  as  the  French  army  withdrew,  the  wil- 
derness remained  to  its  old  inhabitants.  The  Senccas  in  their 
turn  made  a  descent  upon  their  ruthless  enemy ;  and  the  On- 
ondagas  threatened  war.  "  (^nondio  has  stolen  our  sachems ; 
he  lias  broken,"  said  they,  "the  covenant  of  peace;"  and 
Dongan,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  French,  offered  himself  as 
mediator,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  kidnapped  chiefs 
should  be  ransomed,  the  fort  on  the  Niagara  razed,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  Seneeas  restored. 

The  negotiations  fail ;  and  ITaaskouaun,  in  1088,  advances 
with  five  hundred  warriors  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  "  I 
have  always  loved  the  French,"  said  the  proud  chieftain  to 
the  foes  whom  he  scorned.  "  Our  warriors  proposed  to  come 
and  burn  your  forts,  your  housep,  your  granges,  and  your 
corn  ;  to  weaken  you  by  famine,  and  then  to  overwhelm  you. 
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I  am  como  to  tell  Onondio  lio  civn  escape  this  misery  if 
within  four  days  lie  will  yield  to  the  terms  which  Corlaer  haa 
proposed." 

Twelve  hundred  Iroquois  were  already  on  Ijidce  St.  Fran- 
cis; in  two  days  they  could  reach  Montreal.  The  haughty 
condescension  of  the  Seneca  chief  was  accepted,  the  ransom 
of  the  Iroquois  chiefs  conceded,  and  the  country  south  of  tho 
chain  of  lakes  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  ('anada.  In 
the  course  of  events,  Now  York  owes  its  present  northern 
boundary  to  the  valor  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  for  them 
Canada  would  have  embraced  tho  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

During  these  events,  James  II.  had,  in  a  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber, 1680,  with  Louis  XIY.,  made  it  a  condition  of  amity 
between  tlie  cc-lonics  of  the  two  states  that  neither  should 
assist  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  the  other  might  be  at  war. 
The  king  of  England  abandoned  his  allies ;  yet,  with  all  his 
faults,  James  II.  had  a  strong  sentiment  of  English  nationality  ; 
and,  in  consolidating  the  northern  colonies,  he  hoped  to  en- 
gage the  energies  of  New  England  in  defence  of  the  whole 
English  frontier. 

The  alarm  of  ;^Lassachu8etts  at  the  loss  of  its  charter,  in 
1685,  had  been  increased  by  tne  news  that  Kirke,  afterward 
infamous  for  military  massacres  in  the  west  of  England,  was 
destined  for  its  governor.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  Joseph 
Dudley,  a  degenerate  son  of  the  colony,  was  intrusted  for  a 
season  with  the  highest  powers  of  magistracy  over  the  country 
from  Narragansett  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  general  court,  in 
session  at  his  arrival,  and  unprepared  for  open  resistance,  dis- 
solved their  assembly,  and  returneJ  in  sadness  to  their  homes. 
The  charter  government  was  puMiely  displaced  by  the  arbi- 
trary commission,  popular  representation  abolished,  and  the 
press  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  Eandolph. 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
glittering  in  scarlet  and  lace,  landed  at  Boston,  as  governor  of 
all  New  England.  He  was  authorized  to  remove  and  appoint 
members  of  his  council,  and,  with  their  consent,  to  make  laws, 
lay  taxes,  and  control  the  militia  of  the  country.  He  was  in- 
structed to  tolerate  no  printing-press,  to  encourage  Episco- 
pacy, and  to  sustain  authority  by  force.     From  New  York 
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came  "West  as  secretary.  In  the  council  there  were  four  sub- 
servient members,  of  whom  l)ut  one  was  a  New  England  man. 
The  other  members  formed  a  fruitless  but  united  opposition. 
"  His  excellency,"  said  Randolph,  "  has  to  do  with  a  perverse 
people." 

Personal  liberty  and  the  customs  of  the  country  were  dis- 
regarded. None  might  leave  the  colony  without  a  special 
permit.  I'lobate  fees  were  increased  almost  twentyfold. 
"  West,"  says  Randolph — for  dishonest  men  betray  one  an- 
other— "  extorts  what  foes  ho  pleases,  to  the  great  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  renders  the  present  government  giievous." 
To  the  scrupulous  Puritans,  the  idolatrous  custom  of  laying 
the  hand  on  the  Bible,  in  taking  an  oath,  operated  as  a  widely 
disfranchising  test. 

The  Episcopal  service  had  never  yet  been  performed  within 
Massachusetts  bay  except  by  the  chaplain  of  the  hated  com- 
mission of  16G5.  Its  day  of  liberty  was  come.  Andros  de- 
manded one  of  the  meeting-houses  for  the  church.  The 
wrongs  of  a  century  crowded  on  the  memories  of  the  Puritans, 
as  they  answered :  "  We  cannot  with  a  good  conscience  con- 
sent." Goodman  Needham  declared  he  would  not  ring  the 
bell ;  but  at  the  appointed  hour  the  bell  rung ;  and  the  love 
of  liberty  did  not  expire,  even  though,  in  a  Boston  meeting- 
house, the  Common  Prayer  was  read  in  a  surplice.  By  and 
by  the  peop:.,  were  desired  to  contribute  toward  erecting  a 
church.  "  The  bishops,"  answered  Sewall,  "  would  have 
thought  strange  to  have  been  asked  to  contribute  toward  set- 
ting up  Now  England  churches." 

At  the  instance  and  with  the  special  concurrence  of  James 
II.,  a  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  and  a  poll-tax  of  twenty 
pence,  with  a  subsequent  increase  of  duties,  were  laid  by 
Andros  and  his  council.  The  towns  generally  refused  pay- 
ment. AVilbore,  of  Taunton,  was  imprisoned  for  writing  a 
})rotest.  To  the  people  of  Ipswich,  then  the  second  town  in 
the  colony,  in  town-meeting,  John  Wise,  the  minister  who 
used  to  assert,  "  Democracy  is  Christ's  government  in  church 
and  state,"  advised  resistance.  "  We  have,"  said  he,  "  a  good 
God  and  a  good  king  ;  we  shall  do  well  to  stand  to  our  privi- 
leges."    "  You  have  no  privilege,"  answered  one  of  the  coun- 
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c'il,  lifter  tlio  nrrai^ment  of  Wiho  and  tlio  Bolectinon  ;  •*  you 
hav(!  no  privik'fife  left  you  but  not  to  bo  sold  iw  hIuvch."  ''Do 
you  beliovi',"  douumdod  AndroH,  'Slou  and  Toiu  may  toll  tho 
kin<^  what  nionoy  lio  may  havoT'  Tho  writ  of  liabcsiH  t-orjuw 
was  withheld.  Tho  prisonerH  })loaded  Ma^na  Charta.  *'l)o 
not  thinii,"  ropliod  ono  of  tho  judfifoH,  "tho  hiwH  of  England 
follow  you  to  tlio  endrt  of  tho  earth."  And  in  his  charge  to 
tho  packed  jury  Dudley  Bpoko  plainly  :  "  Worthy  gentlemen, 
wo  expect  a  good  verdict  from  you."  Tho  verdict  followed ; 
and  after  hnprlsonmont  camo  lieavy  fines  and  partial  dia- 
frunchisements. 

OppreHHion  threatened  the  country  with  ruin;  and  tlio  op- 
prcsw»rK,  (pioting  an  opinion  current  among  the  mercantile 
monopolistH  of  England,  aubwered  without  diHguine :  "It  is 
not  for  his  majesty's  interest  you  shoidd  thrive." 

The  taxes,  in  amount  not  grievous,  were  for  public  pur- 
poses. Hut  tho  lean  wolves  of  tyranny  were  themselves  hun- 
gry for  spoils.  It  was  the  intention  of  King  James  that  "  their 
several  properties,  according  to  their  ancient  records,"  should 
be  granted  them  ;  the  fee  for  tho  grants  was  tho  excuse  for 
extortion.  "All  tho  inhabitants,"  wrote  Ilandoli)h,  "must 
take  new  grants  of  their  lands,  which  will  bring  in  vast  prof- 
its." Indeed,  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  country  to 
have  paid  the  exorbitant  fees  which  were  demanded. 

The  colonists  pleaded  their  charter ;  but  grants  under  tho 
charter  were  declared  void  by  its  forfeiture.  Lynde,  of 
Charlestown,  produced  an  Indian  deed.  It  was  pronounced 
"  worth  no  more  than  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw."  Lands 
were  held  not  by  a  feudal  tenure,  but  under  grants  from  tho 
general  court  to  towns,  and  from  towns  to  itulividuals.  The 
town  of  Lynn  produced  its  records ;  they  were  slighted  "  as 
not  worth  a  rush."  Others  pleaded  possession  and  use  of  the 
land.  "  You  take  possession,"  it  was  answered,  "  for  the  king." 
"The  men  of  Massachusetts  did  much  quote  Lord  Coke;" 
but,  defeated  in  argument  by  Andros,  who  was  a  good  lawyer, 
John  Higginson,  minister  of  Salem,  went  back  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and,  recalling 
that  God  gave  the  earth  to  the  sons  of  Adam  to  be  subdued 
and  rep  mishcd,  declared  that  the  people  of  New  England 
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lield  their  lands  *'  by  tlio  j^nnd  charter  from  God."  At 
tl-iB,  Aii(h'(i8,  iiKHMiHod,  bade  liiin  ai)pr()Vo  hittiKolf  "a  subject 
or  a  rebel."  Tlie  hindu  reserved  lor  the  poor,  fijeiierally  all 
coitmioii  laiulH,  were  aijpropriated  by  favorites ;  writs  of  in- 
trusion wero  nmltipliod  ;  and  fees,  arnoiintiiif^,  in  sonic  eases, 
to  one  fcnirth  the  value  of  an  estate,  wero  exacted  for  grant- 
iiifjf  a  ])atont  to  its  owner.  A  selected  jury  ofl'ercd  no  re- 
lief. "Our  condition,"  said  Danforth,  "  is  little  inferior  to 
absolute  slavery;"  and  the  people  of  Lynn  aftervvr  rd  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  their  esciipo  from  the  worst  of  ;.  ndago. 
"The  governor  invaded  liberty  and  property  aftei  nich  a 
manner,"  said  the  temperate  Increase  Mather,  "as  no  man 
could  say  anything  was  las  own." 

l>y  the  additional  powers  and  instructions  of  June,  1080, 
Andros  was  authorized  to  dcanaud  the  Ivhode  Island  char- 
ter, and  to  receive  that  of  Connecticut,  if  tendered  to  liim. 
Against  the  charter  of  llhode  Island  a  writ  of  quo  warranto 
had  been  issued.  The  judgment  against  Massaciiusetts  left 
no  hope  of  protection  from  conrts  submissive  to  the  royal 
will;  and  the  towns  resolved  not  "to  stand  suit,"  but  to  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  the  king  for  the  "privileges  and 
liberties  granted  by  Charles  II.,  of  blessed  memory."  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Andros  he  had  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  charter.  Walter  Clarke,  the  governor,  insisted  on  wait- 
ing for  "  a  litter  season."  Kepairing  to  llhode  Island,  Andros, 
in  January,  1087,  dissolved  its  government  and  broke  its  seal ; 
five  of  its  citizens  were  appointed  members  of  his  council,  .'uid 
a  commission,  irresponsible  to  the  people,  was  substituted  for 
the  suspended  system  of  freedom.  That  these  magistrates 
levied  moderate  taxes,  payable  in  wool  or  other  produce,  is 
evident  from  the  records.  It  was  pretended  that  the  people 
of  llhode  Island  were  sptisiied,  and  did  not  so  mnch  as  peti- 
tion for  their  charter  again. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Andros,  attended  by 
some  of  his  council  and  by  an  armed  guard,  set  forth  to  as- 
sume the  government  of  Connecticut.  Dongan  had  in  vain 
solicited  the  people  of  Ccmnecticut  to  submit  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  least  of  all  were  tlusy  willing  to  hazard  the  continu- 
ance of  liberty  on  the  decision  of   the  dependent  English 
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courts.  On  the  third  writ  of  quo  warranto,  tlic  colony,  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  asserted  its  chartered  rights,  yet  desired, 
in  any  event,  rather  to  share  tlie  fortunes  of  Massachusetts 
than  to  be  annexed  to  JSfew  York.  Andros  found  tlie  assem- 
bly in  session,  and,  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  demanded 
the  surrender  of  its  charter.  The  brave  governor  Treat  plead- 
ed earnestly  for  the  cherished  patent,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  sacriiiccs  and  martyrdoms,  and  was  endeared  by 
halcyon  days.  The  shades  of  evening  descended  during  the 
prolonged  discussion ;  an  anxious  crowd  had  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  debate.  Tradition  loves  to  I'elato  that  the  charter 
lay  on  the  table ;  that  of  a  sudden  tlie  lights  wore  extin- 
guished, and,  when  they  were  rekindled,  the  charter  had  dis- 
appeared. It  is  certain  that  "in  this  very  troublesome  season, 
Avhen  the  constitution  of  Connecticut  was  struck  at.  Captain 
Joseph  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  rendered  fruitful  and  good 
Bervice  in  securing  the  duplicate  charter  of  the  cdony,  and 
safely  keeping  and  preserving  the  same  "  for  nearly  eight-and- 
twenty  years.  Meantime,  Andros  assumed  the  government, 
selected  councillors,  and,  demanding  the  records  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  the  annals  of  its  freedom  set  the  word  Finis.  One  of 
his  few  laws  prohibited  town-meetings  except  for  the  election 
of  oilicers.  The  colonists  submitted ;  yet  their  consciences 
were  afterward  "  troubled  at  their  hasty  surrender." 

While  Connecticut  lost  its  liberties,  the  eastern  frontier 
was  depopulated.  An  expedition,  in  1(588,  against  thj  French 
establishments,  which  have  left  a  name  to  C'astine,  roused  the 
])assions  of  the  neighboring  Indians  ;  and  Andros  made  a  vain 
pur>iuit  of  a  retreating  enemy,  who  had  for  their  allies  the 
forests  and  the  inclement  winix'r. 

In  July,  1088,  tlie  seaboard  from  Maryland  to  the  St.  Croix 
was  united  in  one  dominion,  with  Boston  for  its  ca])it:d,  and 
was  abandoned  to  Andros,  as  governor-general,  to  Randolph, 
as  secretary,  Mnth  their  needy  associates.  But  the  impoverished 
country  disa])pointed  their  avarice.  The  eastern  part  of  Maine 
had  been  ])iilaged  by  agents,  wlio,  as  Randolph  himself  wrote, 
had  been  "as  arbitrary  as  the  (5 rand  Turk;"  and  in  New 
York  there  was  "  little  good  to  be  done,"  for  its  people  "  had 
been  squeezed  dry  by  Dongaii."     But,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
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new  commission,  Andros  hastened  to  tlie  south  to  assume  tlio 
governinont  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

In  Miissaeluisetts  "the  wicked  walked  on  every  side,  and 
the  vilest  men  were  exalted."  The  men  in  power  as  agents 
of  James  II.  established  an  arbitrary  government;  as  men  in 
office,  they  coveted  large  cmolmnents. 

The  schools  of  learning,  formerly  so  well  taken  care  of 
were  allowed  to  go  to  decay  The  religious  institutions  were 
impaired  by  abolishing  the  methods  of  their  support.  "  It  is 
pleasant,"  said  the  foreign  agents  of  tyranny,  "to  behold  poor 
coblers  and  pitiful  mechanics,  who  have  neither  home  nor 
land,  strutting  and  making  noe  mean  figure  at  their  elections, 
and  some  of  the  richest  merchants  and  wealthiest  of  the  peo- 
ple stand  by  as  insignificant  cyphers ; "  and  therefore  a  town- 
meeting  was  allowed  only  for  the  choice  of  town  officers. 
The  vote  by  ballot  was  rejected.  To  a  committee  from  Lynn, 
Andros  said  plainly:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  town  in 
the  whole  country."  To  assemble  in  town-meeting  for  de- 
liberation was  an  act  of  sedition  or  a  riot. 

The  spirit  whicli  led  forth  the  colonies  of  New  I^ngland 
kept  their  liberties  alive ;  in  the  general  gloom,  the  ministers 
preached  sedition  and  planned  resistance.  They  put  by  the 
annual  thanksgiving ;  and  at  private  fasts  besought  the  Lord 
to  repent  himself  for  his  servants,  whose  power  was  o-one. 
Moody  was  conhdent  that  God  would  yet  "be  exalted  among 
the  lieathen." 

On  the  Lord's  Day,  which  was  to  have  been  the  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  queen's  pregnancy,  the  chu'-ch  was  much 
grieved  at  the  weakness  of  Allen,  who,  from  the  improved 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  gave  out  words  of  syn)pathy  with  the  joy  of 
the  king.  But  Willard,  while  before  prayer  ho  read,  among 
many  other  notices,  the  occasion  of  the  governor's  gratitude 
and,  after  Puritan  usage,  interceded  largely  for  the  kino-, 
"  otherwise  altered  not  his  course  one  jot,"  and,  as  the  crisis 
drew  near,  goaded  the  peojile  with  the  text :  "  Yc  have  not 
yet  resisted  uuto  blood,  warring  against  sin." 
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TIIK    EKVOLUTION    OF    1688. 


Desperate  measures  were  postponed,  that  one  of  tho 
ministers  niiglit  make  an  appeal  to  tlie  king;  and  Increase 
Matlicr,  escaping  tlie  vigilance  of  Randolph,  embarked  on  tho 
miosion  for  redress.  But  relief  came  from  a  revolution  of 
which  the  iniiuence  pervaded  the  world. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Puritan  or  republi- 
can clement  lost  all  hope  of  dominion  in  England;  and  its 
liistory  from  KIGO  to  1G88  is  but  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  a  compromise  between  the  re})ublic  and  absolute  monar- 
chy. The  contest  was  continned,  yet  Avithin  limits  so  narrow 
as  never  to  endanger  the  existence,  or  even  question  the  right, 
of  monarchy  itself.  The  people  had  attempted  a  democratic 
revolution,  and  had  failed;  they  awaited  the  movements  of 
the  aristocracy. 

The  ministry  of  Clarendon  in  KUW,  the  first  after  the  res- 
toration, acknowledged  the  indefeasil»le  sovereignty  of  the 
king,  and  sought  in  the  prelates  and  nobiHty  natural' allies  for 
the  royal  prerogative.  Not  destitute  of  honest  nationality, 
nor  wholly  regardless  of  English  liberties,  it  renewed  intoler- 
ance in  religion  ;  and,  while  it  respected  a  balance  of  powers, 
claimed  the  preponderance  in  tltc  state  for  the  monarch. 
Twenty  years  of  indulgence  had  rendered  sujipression  of  dis- 
sent more  than  ever  impossible;  but,  as  no  general  election 
for  parliament  was  held,  a  change  of  ministry  could  be  ef- 
fected only  by  a  faction  within  the  palace.  The  royal  council 
sustained  Clarendon  ;  the  rakes  about  court,  railing  at  his  mo- 
roseness,  echoed  the  ])opular  clamor  against  him.  Jlis  over- 
throw, after  seven  years'  service,  *'  was  certainly  designed  in 
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Lady  Ciistlcinaine's  cliainbcr ; "  and,  as  the  fallen  minister  re- 
tired at  noonday  from  tiie  audience  of  dismisKJon,  slie  "  blessed 
herself  at  the  old  man's  going  away." 

England  liad  demanded  a  liberal  ministry  ;  it  obtained  a 
dissolute  one:  it  had  demanded  a  ministry  not  enslaved  to 
prelacy ;  from  1G(J8  to  1671  it  obtained  one  careless  of  every- 
thing but  pleasure.  Jhickingham,  the  noble  buffoon  at  its 
liead,  ridicided  bishops  as  well  as  sermons;  and  when  the 
(Quakers  went  to  him  with  their  hats  on,  to  discourse  on  the 
e(|uul  rights  of  every  conscience,  lie  told  them  tliat  he  was  at 
heart  in  favor  of  their  principle.  English  lionor  and  English 
finances  were  wrecked  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  nation  toward 
internal  freedom  was  no  longer  opposed  with  steadfast  consis- 
tency; and  England  was  better  satisfied  than  it  had  been 
with  Clarendon. 

As  the  tendency  of  public  affairs  became  apparent,  a  new 
division  necessarily  followed:  the  king,  from  1071  to  1673, 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  still  desired  to  uphold  the  pre- 
rogative ;  while  Shaftesbury,  "  unwilling  to  hurt  the  king,  yet 
desiring  to  keep  him  tamo  in  a  cage;"  averse  to  the  bishops, 
because  the  bishops  would  place  prerogative  above  liberty; 
averse  to  democracy,  l)ecause  democracy  would  substitute 
ecpuility  for  privilege — in  organizing  a  party,  afterward  known 
as  the  whig  party,  suited  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It 
was  an  age  of  progress  toward  liberty  of  conscience  ;  Shaftes- 
bury favored  toleration:  the  vast  increase  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity claimed  for  the  moneyed  interest  an  influence  in  the 
government ;  Shaftesbury  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  merchants; 
but  he  did  not  so  much  divide  dominion  Avith  the  merchants 
and  the  Presbyterians  as  offer  them  the  patronage  of  his  order 
in  return  for  their  support ;  having  for  his  main  object  to 
keep  "  the  bucket  "  of  the  aristocracy  from  sinking.  The 
declaration  of  indulgence  in  lt)72,  an  act  of  high  prerogative, 
yet  directed  against  the  friends  of  prerogative,  was  his  meas- 
ure. Immediately  freedom  of  conscience  awakened  in  Eng- 
lish industry  unparalleled  energies  ;  and  Shaftesbury,  the  skep- 
tic chancellor,  was  eulogized  as  the  saviour  of  religion.  Had 
the  king  been  firm,  the  measure  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded.    He  wavered,  for  he  distrusted  the  disscntcr<;  the 
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PiTsbytcriiuia  wavered,  for  how  could  tliey  be  satisfied  willi 
relief  dependent  on  the  royal  pleasure '{  The  seal  of  the  dec- 
laration was  broken  in  tlio  king'a  presence;  and  Shaftesbury, 
turning  upon  his  licklo  sovereign,  courted  a  popular  party  by 
a  test  act  against  papists,  and  by  a  bill  in  parliament  for  the 
case  of  Protestant  dissenters. 

Under  the  lord  treasurer,  Danby,  the  old  cavaliers  recov- 
ered power  from  1(573  to  1070.  It  was  the  day  for  statues  to 
Charles  l.  and  new  cathedrals.  To  Avin  strength  for  his  party, 
Danby  was  willing  to  aid  in  crushing  jiopery,  and  ])romoting 
belief  in  a  popish  p1..t.  But  Shaftesl)ury  was  already  sure  of 
the  merchants  and  dissenters,  and  exclaimed:  "Let  the  treas- 
urer cry  as  loud  as  he  ])leascs  ;  I  will  ci-y  a  note  louder,  and 
soon  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  ])lot ;"  and,  indifferent 
to  perjuries  and  judicial  nmrders,  he  succeeded.  In  the  house 
of  commons  Danby  preferred  a  perpetual  parlianxnit  to  tho 
hazanl  of  a  new  election,  and,  by  ])ensions  and  rewards,  pur- 
chased a  nuijority,  P>ut  knavery  has  a  wisdom  of  its  own  ; 
the  profligate  members  had  a  fixed  maxim,  never  to  grant 
him  so  much  at  once  that  they  should  cease  to  be  needed ; 
and,  discovering  his  intrigues  for  drawing  a  perinanent  reve- 
nue from  France,  in  Jamiary,  lG7i),  they  impeached  him.  To 
save  tho  minister,  this  longest  of  English  parliaments  was 
dissolved. 

AVhen,  after  nineteen  years,  the  peo])le  of  England  were 
once  more  allowed  to  elect  representatives,  Shaftesbury,  whom, 
for  his  restlessness  and  his  diminutive  stature,  the  king  called 
Little  Sincerity,  was  enabled  by  the  great  majority  against 
the  court  to  force  himself  upon  the  reluctant  monarch  as  lord 
president  of  the  council.  The  event,  M'hich  took  place  on 
the  twenty-first  of  April,  is  an  era  in  English  history  ;  Shaftes- 
bury was  the  first  Dritish  statesman  to  attain  the  guidance  of 
a  ministry  through  parliament  by  means  of  an  organized 
party  against  the  wishes  of  the  king.  A  bill  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  Avas  introduced 
into  tho  house  of  connnons  as  a  measure  of  the  ministry  ;  and 
the  young  men  cried  uj)  every  measure  against  the  duke  ; 
"like  so  many  young  spaniels,  that  run  and  bark  at  every 
lark  that  springs."     "  The  axe,"  wrote  Charles,  « is  laid   to 
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the  root ;  and  monarchy  nuist  go  down  too,  or  bow  exceed- 
ing h)w  before  the  ahnighty  power  of  parliament ; "  and  just 
after  Shai'teBbury,  who,  as  chancellor,  had  opened  the  priHon- 
doorH  of  liuriyan,  now,  as  president  of  tiio  council,  had  car- 
ried the  habeas  corpus  act,  he  was  dismissed,  and  the  commons) 
were  i)rorogued  and  dissolved.  From  May,  1679.  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Stuarts  inclined  to  absolutism. 

Immediately  a  i)lan  of  universal  agitation  was  begun  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Under  the  influence  of  Shaftes- 
bury, on  Queen  Elizabeth's  night,  the  fifth  of  (October,  1(579, 
a  vast  procession,  bearing  devices  and  wax  figures  represent- 
ing nuns  and  monks,  bishojis  in  copes  and  mitres,  and  bishops 
in  lawn,  cardinals  in  red  caps,  and,  last  of  all,  the  pope  of 
Home,  side  by  side  in  a  litter  with  the  devil,  moved  through 
the  streets  of  London,  nnder  the  glare  of  thousands  of  flam- 
beaux, and  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  thousand  specta- 
tors; the  disobedient  Monmouth  was  welcomed  with  bonfires 
aiuJ  peals  of  bells ;  a  panic  was  created,  as  if  every  IVotest- 
ant  freeman  were  to  be  massacred;  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  districts  among  committees  to  procure  petitions  for  a 
parliament,  one  of  which  had  twenty  thousand  signatures  and 
ineasuHMl  three  hundred  feet ;  and  at  last  the  most  cherished 
Anglo-Saxon  institution  was  made  to  do  service,  when,  in 
June,  1080,  Shaftesbury,  proceeding  to  Westminster,  repre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury  the  mighty  dangers  from  popery,  in- 
dicted the  duke  of  York  as  a  recusant,  and  reported  the  duch- 
ess of  rortsmouth,  the  king's  new  mistress,  as  "  a  common 
neusance."  The  agitation,  was  successful ;  in  these  two  suc- 
cessive parliaments  of  1(580  and  1(581,  in  each  of  which  inen 
who  were  at  heart  dissenters  had  the  majority,  the  bill  for 
excluding  the  duke  of  York  was  passed  by  triumphant  votes 
in  the  house  of  'commons,  and  defeated  only  by  the  lords  and 
the  king. 

The  public  mind,  firm,  even  to  superstition,  in  its  respect 
for  hereditary  succession,  was  not  ripe  for  the  measure  of 
exclusion.  After  less  than  a  week's  session,  Charles  II.  dis- 
solved the  last  parliament  of  his  reign.  His  friends  declared 
him  to  bave  no  other  purpose  than  to  resist  the  arljitrary  sway 
of  "  a  republican  prelacy,"  and  the  installation  of  the  multi- 
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tudo  ill  tlio  cliair  of  infallibility;  the  ferocious  intolcranco 
Mbicli  liad  sustained  the  i)()j)ish  plot  lost  its  credit;  and  at 
the  moment  men  dreaded  anarchy  and  civil  war  more  than 
they  feared  the  royal  i)rerogative. 

The  kiiii!^  had  already  e.'cercised  the  power  of  restrictinjij 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  through  judij^ea,  who  held  places  at 
his  pleasure,  he  was  supreme  in  the  courts  ;  oiuitting  to  con- 
voke parliament,  he  made  himseli^  irresponsible  to  the  peo])le ; 
pursuing  a  juilicial  warfare  against  city  charters  and  the  mo- 
nopolies of  boroughs,  he  reformed  many  real  abuses,  but  at  the 
same  time  subjected  corporations  to  his  intiueijce  ;  control- 
ling the  appointment  of  sheriiTs,  he  controlled  the  nomina- 
tion of  juries ;  and  thus,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  the  government  of  England  was  ad- 
ministered as  an  absolute  monarchy.  An  "  association"  against 
the  duke  of  York  could  not  succeed  among  a  calculating  aris- 
tocracy, as  the  Scottish  covenant  liad  done  among  a  faithful 
])eo])le  ;  and,  on  its  disclosure  ami  defeat,  the  self-exile  of 
Shafteshury  excited  no  plebeian  regret.  No  deep  popular  in- 
dignation attended  llussell  to  the  scaif old ;  and,  on  the  sev- 
enth of  December,  1088,  the  day  on  which  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, the  purest  martyr  to  aristocratic  liberty,  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  the  university  of  Oxford  decreed  absolute  obe- 
dience to  he  the  character  of  the  church  of  England,  while 
parts  of  the  writings  of  Ivnox,  Milton,  and  Baxter  were 
pronounced  "■  false,  seditious,  and  impious,  heretical  and 
blasphemous,  iirfamous  t')  the  Christian  religion,  and  de- 
structive of  all  government,"  and  were  therefore  ordered  to 
be  burnt. 

Liberty,  which  at  the  restoration  insane  loyalty  repressed 
in  the  pid)lic  thought  and  purpose,  glided  between  rakes  and 
the  king's  mistress  into  the  royal  councils.  Driven  from  the 
palace,  it  apjiealed  to  parliament  and  the  people,  and  won 
power  through  the  frenzied  antipathy  to  lioman  Catholics. 
Dismissed  from  parliament  by  its  dissolution,  from  the  people 
by  the  ebb  of  excitement,  it  concealed  itself  in  an  aristocratic 
association  and  a  secret  aristocratic  council.  Chased  from  its 
hiding-]ilace  liy  disclosures  and  executions,  and  having  no  hope 
from  parliament,  peoj)lc,  the  press,  the  courts  of  justice,  or 
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the  Icinn^,  it  left  tlio  soil  of  England,  and  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

On  tlio  death  of  (Jiiarles  II.,  in  1085,  his  hrother  ascended 
the  tlirone  without  opposition,  continued  taxes  by  his  prerog- 
ative, easily  BU])pressed  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth,  and 
under  the  new  system  of  charters  convened  a  parliament  so 
subservient  that  it  bowed  its  back  to  royal  chastisement.  The 
"  Tresbyterian  rascals,"  the  troublesome  Calvinists,  who,  from 
the  days  of  Edward  VI.,  had  kept  English  liberty  alive,  were 
consigned  to  tlie  courts  of  law.  "Kichard,"  said  Jeilries  to 
Baxter,  "liichard,  thou  art  an  old  knave;  thou  hast  written 
books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  as  full  of  sedition  as 
an  cg^  is  full  of  meat.  I  know  thou  hast  a  mighty  party, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  brothei-hood  are  waiting  in  corners 
to  see  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  Don ;  but,  by  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God,  I'll  crush  you  all;"  and  the  docile 
jury  found  "the  main  incendiary"  guilty  of  sedition.  Fac- 
tion had  ebbed;  "rogues"  had  grown  out  of  fashion;  there 
was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  "thrive  in  the  plantations." 
The  royalist  Drydcn  wrote : 

The  land  with  saints  is  so  run  o'er, 
And  every  age  produces  such  a  store. 
That  now  there's  need  of  two  New  Englands  more. 
To  understand  fully  the  revolution  which  followed,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  dissenters  were 
struggling  for  liberty;  but,  checked  by  the  memory  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  previous  ]-evolution,  they  ranged  them- 
selves, with  deliberate  moderation,  under  the  more  liberal 
party  of  the  aristocracy.  Of  Cromw^ell's  army,  the  officers 
had.  been,  "  for  the  most  part,  the  meanest  sort  of  men,  even 
brewers,  cobblers,  and  other  mechanics;"  recruits  for  the 
camp  of  William  of  Orange  were  led  by  bishops  and  the  high 
nobility.  There  was  a  vast  popular  movement,  but  it  was 
subordinate ;  the  proclamation  of  the  prince  took  notice  of 
the  people  only  as  "  follow^ers  "  of  the  gentry.  Yet  the  revo- 
lution of  IGSS  is  due  to  the  dissenters  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
whig  aristocracy ;  to  Baxter  hardly  less  than  to  Shaftesbury. 
It  is  the  consummation  of  the  collision  which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward,  began  between  the  clmrchmen  and 
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the  Puritans,  between  those  who  invoked  relipjion  on  tlio  side 
of  i)assive  ohcdionce,  and  those  who  lield  resistiuuH)  to  tyranny 
a  (christian  (hity.  If  the  wliii^  aristocracy  hK)kcd  to  the  stad- 
luddor  of  aristocratic  Holland  as  the  jirotector  of  their  liber- 
ties, l?axter  and  the  Presbyterians  saw  in  Williani  the  (yalvin- 
ist  their  tolerant  avcn<i;er. 

Of  the  two  <];reat  aristocratic  parties  of  En<;;lan(l,  both  re- 
spected tho  established  Hritish  constitution.  liut  the  tory 
defended  his  ])rivik\<]fcs  afifainst  tho  encroaclunents  of  advanc- 
iug  civilization,  and  asserted  the  indefeasible  rifi;hts  of  the 
biahops,  of  tho  aristocracy,  and  of  the  kin<^,  against  dissenter,';, 
republicans,  and  whigs. 

The  whi<2;s  were  bent  on  tho  ])reservation  of  ihcir  privi- 
ler^es  a<:;ainst  the  encroaclunents  of  the  monarch.  In  an  a^^e 
that  demanded  liberty,  they  gathered  up  every  liberty,  feudal 
or  popular,  known  to  English  law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  fic- 
titious compact  of  prescription.  In  a  period  of  progress  in 
tho  enfranchisement  of  classes,  they  extended  political  influ- 
ence to  tho  merchants  and  baidiors ;  in  an  ago  of  religious 
sects,  they  ond)raced  the  i  »re  moderate  and  liberal  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  those  of  tho  dissenters  whose  dissent 
was  the  lea  glaring ;  in  an  age  of  speculative  inquiry,  tliey 
favored  freedom  of  the  press.  How  vast  was  tho  party  is 
evident,  since  it  cherished  among  its  mnnbers  men  so  oppo- 
site as  Shaftesbury  and  Sidney,  as  Locke  and  P.axter. 

These  two  ])arties  embraced  almost  all  the  wealth  and 
learning  of  England.  Hut  there  was  a  third  party  of  those 
who  wi're  ]iledged  to  "  seek  and  love  and  chuse  the  bcf-t 
things."  They  insisted  that  all  penal  statutes  and  tests  should 
bo  abolished  ;  that,  for  all  classes  of  non-conformists,  whether 
Roman  (\itliolics  or  dissenters,  for  the  plebeian  sects,  "the 
less  noble  and  nuM-e  clownish  sort  of  people,"  "  tho  unclean 
kind,"  room  should  equally  bo  made  in  tho  English  ark ;  that 
the  church  of  England,  satisfied  with  its  estates,  should  give 
up  jails,  whips,  halters,  and  gibbets,  and  cease  to  plough  the 
deep  furrows  of  persecution  ;  tliat  the  concessioTi  of  equal 
freedom  would  give  strength  to  tiie  state,  security  to  the 
prince,  content  to  the  multitude,  wealth  to  the  country,  and 
would  fit  England  for  its  ofiicc  of  asserting  European  liberty 
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tellectual^ freedotti,  even  though  tbc  grant  Kh(»nld  bo  followed 
by  "a  disK(.lution  of   the  great  eorporation   of  coimw.mo." 
These  were  the  views  whieh  were  advocated  by  William  I 
■igainst  what  he  calls  "the   prejudices  of   his  times 
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helmed  his  name  with   oblocpiy  as  a  friend  to 
tyranny  and  a  .lesuit  priest  in  disguise. 

l!ut  the  (!asy  issue  of  the  contest  grew  out  of  a  division  in 
the  monarehi(r!d  party  itself,  -lames  FI.  could  not  (fompro- 
licnd  the  value  of  freedom  or  the  obligation  of  law.  The 
writ  of  liabeas  coi-pus  ho  esteemed  inconsistent  with  mon- 
archy, and  "a  groat  nnsfortuno  to  the  people."  A  standing 
army,  and  the  terrors  of  corrupt  tribunals,  were  his  depend- 
ence; he  delighted  in  military  parades;  swayed  by  his  con- 
fessor, he  dispensed  with  the  laws,  multiplied  (.'atholic  chapels, 
rejoiced  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  sought 
to  intrust  civil  and  military  power  to  Roman  Catholics. 

The  bishops  had  unanimously  voted  against  his  exclusion  ; 
and,  as  the  badge  of  the  church  of  England  was  obedience,  he 
f()r  a  season  courted  the  alliance  of  "  the  fairest  of  the  spotted 
kind."  To  win  her  favor  for  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  will- 
ing to  persecute  Protestant  dissenters.  This  is  the  period  of 
the  influence  of  Rochester. 

The  church  of  England  refused  the  alliance.  The  king, 
from  1087,  would  put  no  confldence  in  any  zealous  Protes- 
tant;  he  applauded  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  whom 
he  solicited  money.  "  I  hope,"'  said  he,  "  the  king  of  Fi-anco 
Avill  aid  me,  and  that  we  together  shall  do  great  things  for 
religion;"  and  the  established  church  became  the  object  of 
his  implacable  hatred.  "  Tier  day  of  grace  was  past."  The 
royal  favor  was  withheld,  that  she  might  silently  waste  and 
dissolve  like  snows  in  spring.  To  dimim'sh  her  numbers, 
and  apparently  from  no  other  motive,  he  granted— what  Sun- 
derland might  have  done  from  indifference,  and  Penn  from 
love  of  justice— equal  franchises  to  every  sect ;  to  the  ])ower- 
ful  Calvinist  and  to  the  "  puny  "  Quaker,  to  Anabaptists  and 
Independents,  and  "alltheM'ild  increase"  which  unsatisfied 
inquiry  could  generate.     The  declaration  of  indulgenee  was 
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CBtcemetl  a  death-blow  to  tlio  clinr(!li,  and  a  forerunner  of  tho 
roconoiliatit.n  of  England  to  lioiiie.  The  franchlnes  of  Oxford 
were  nivaded,  tliat  Cathohen  iiil<^ht  whare  in  itn  endowments ; 
tho  hinhops  were  imprisoned,  beeau.se  tliey  wouhl  not  publish 
in  their  ehurelies  the  dechiration,  of  whieh  tlie  purpose  was 
their  overthrow ;  and,  that  tlio  system  of  tyranny  might  bo 
perpetuated,  heaven,  as  tho  monarch  believed,  blessed  his 
])iou8  pilgrimage  to  St.  Winifred'.s  well  by  the  ])regnaney  of 
his  wife  and  the  birtli  of  a  son.  The  party  of  prerogative 
was  trampled  under  foot;  and,  in  their  despair,  thoy  looked 
abroad  for  the  liberty  whieh  they  themselves  had  assisted  to 
exile.  Tho  obedient  ehurch  of  England  set  tho  example  of 
rebellion.  Thus  are  the  divine  counsels  ])erfected.  "  What 
think  you  now  of  ])redestination  r'  demanded  William,  as  lie 
landed  in  England.  Tories  took  the  lead  in  inviting  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  save  tho  English  church ;  tho  whigs 
joined  to  rescue  the  privileges  of  the  nobility;  the  Presby- 
terians rushed  eagerly  into  the  oidy  safe  avenue  to  toleration ; 
tho  peo])le  quietly  ac([uiesced.  On  the  lifth  of  November, 
1088,  William  of  Orange  landed  in  England.  King  James 
was  left  alone  in  his  palace.  Ills  terrilied  priests  escaped  to 
the  continent ;  Sunderland  was  always  false ;  his  confidential 
friends  betrayed  him ;  his  daughter  Anno,  pleading  conscience, 
proved  herself  one  of  his  worst  enemies.  "  God  help  me," 
exclaimed  tho  disconsolate  father,  bursting  into  tears,  "my 
very  children  have  forsaken  nie ; "  and  his  grief  was  increased 
by  losing  a  ]>iece  of  the  true  wood  of  the  cross,  that  had  bo- 
longed  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Paralyzed  by  the  imbecil- 
ity of  doubt,  and  destitute  of  counsellors,  ho  tied  beyond  the 
Boa.  Aided  by  falsehood.s  the  prince  of  Orange,  without 
striking  a  blow,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law ;  and 
Mary,  by  whose  letters  James  was  lulled  into  security,  canu? 
over  to  occupy  the  throne,  tho  ])alaco,  and  tho  bed  of  her 
father,  and  sequester  the  inheritance  of  her  brother. 

The  great  news  of  the  invasion  of  England  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Orange  reached  I'oston  on  tho  fourth  day 
of  April,  1689.  Tho  messenger  was  immediately  imprisoned, 
but  his  message  could  not  bo  su])pressed  ;  aiul  "  the  preachers 
had  already  matured  tho  evil  design  "  of  a  revolution. 
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"  There  \h  a  jjjoneral  l)tizzing  ainonj?  tlio  people,  great  witli 
expectation  of  their  old  charter  or  tlicy  know  not  what:" 
Buch  was  the  oiiiinouH  nicssage  of  Andron  to  Hrockholst,  with 
orders  that  the  Holdiurs  nhould  be  ready  for  action. 

About  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  just 
as  George,  the  coinniander  of  the  Kose  frigate,  stepped 
on  shore,  Green  and  the  Hoston  bhip-tiarpenters  gathered 
about  him  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  The  town  took  the 
alarm.  The  royalist  sheriff  endeavored  to  quiet  the  multi- 
tude; and  they  arrested  him.  They  next  hastened  to  the 
major  of  the  regiuient,  and  demanded  colors  and  drums,  lie 
resisted ;  they  threatened.  The  crowd  increased  ;  companies 
form  under  Nelson,  Foster,  Waterhouse,  their  old  otHcers; 
and  already  at  ten  they  seized  HuUivant,  Foxci-oft,  and  Ka- 
venscraft.  Boys  ran  along  the  streets  with  clubs ;  the  drums 
beat;  the  governor,  witli  his  cresitures,  meeting  opposition  in 
council,  withdrew  to  the  fort  to  desire  a  conference  with  the 
ministers  and  tv.'o  or  three  more.  The  conference  was  de- 
clined. All  the  companies  soon  rallied  at  the  town-house. 
Just  then,  the  last  governor  of  the  colony,  in  office  when  the 
charter  was  abrogated,  Simon  Hradstreet,  glorious  with  the 
dignity  of  fourscore  years  and  seven,  one  of  the  early  emi- 
grants, a  magistrate  in  1  (];}(),  whose  experience  connected  the 
oldest  generation  with  the  new,  drew  near  the  town-house, 
and  was  received  by  a  great  shout  from  the  freemen.  The 
old  magistrates  were  reinstated,  as  a  council  of  safety;  the 
town  rose  in  arms,  »  with  the  most  unanimous  resolution  that 
over  inspired  a  people;"  and  a  declaration  read  from  the 
balcony  defended  the  insurrection  as  a  duty  to  God  and  the 
country.  "  We  commit  our  enterprise,"  it  was  added,  "  to 
Ilim  who  hears  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and  advise  all  our 
neighbors,  for  whom  we  have  thus  ventured  ourselves,  to 
joyn  with  us  in  prayers  and  all  just  actions  for  the  defence  of 
tlie  land." 

On  Charlestown  side  a  thousand  soldiers  crowded  to- 
gether, and  there  would  have  been  more  of  them  if  needed. 
The  governor,  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  the  frigate,  was, 
with  Ins  creatures,  compelled  to  seek  protection  by  submis- 
sion ;    through  the  streets  where  be  had  tin 
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scarlet  coat  and  arhitrary  conimis.si()ii,  ho  and  his  followp  woro 
luarchcil  to  tho  town-iiouse,  and  tlionco  to  prison. 

On  tho  next  day  tho  country  people  came  Bwanning  across 
the  Charlesiown  and  (JiielHoa  ferries,  headed  by  Shepherd,  a 
school-niaHter  of  Lynn.  All  the  cry  waa  against  Androd  and 
Kandoljth.  Tlie  castle  was  taken;  the  frigate  was  inastercd; 
tho  fortiticatiuns  were  occupied. 

How  sliould  a  new  government  he  instituted?  Town- 
meetings,  before  news  lji.d  arrived  of  tho  proclamation  of 
William  and  Mary,  were  iield  throughout  tho  colony.  Of 
fifty-four  towns,  forty  certainiy,  probably  more,  voted  to  ro- 
assume  the  old  charter,  llepre.vintatives  were  chosen,  and, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Massachusetts  once  more  as- 
sembled in  general  court. 

Already,  on  tho  twenty-second  of  April,  Nathaniel  Clark, 
the  agent  of  Andres  at  Plymouth,  was  in  jail;  Hinckley  re- 
sumed the  government,  and  the  children  of  the  pilgrims 
renewed  the  constitution  which  had  been  unanimously  signed 
in  the  Mayflower. 

The  royalists  had  pretended  that  "  the  Quaker  grandees  " 
of  Ilhode  Island  had  imbibed  nothing  of  Quakerism  but  its 
indifference  to  forms,  and  did  not  even  desire  a  restoration  of 
the  charter.  On  May-day,  tlieir  usual  election  day,  the  in- 
habitants and  freemen  poured  into  Newj)nrt;  and  the  "  de- 
mocracie"  published  to  the  world  their  gratitude  ''to  the  good 
providence  of  God,  which  had  wonderfully  supported  their 
predecessors  and  themselves  through  more  than  ordinary  difil- 
culticJe  and  hardships."  "  We  take  it  to  be  our  duty,"  thus 
they  continue,  "  to  lay  hold  of  our  former  gi-acious  privileges, 
in  our  charter  contained."  And,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  tlie 
officers,  .  'om  Andros  had  displaced,  were  confirmed.  IJut 
Walter  Clarke  wavered.  For  nine  months  there  was  no 
acknowledged  chief  magistrate.  The  assembly,  accepting 
Clarke's  disclaimer,  elected  Almy.  Again  excuse  was  made. 
All  eyes  turned  to  one  of  the  old  Antinomian  exiles,  tho 
more  than  octogenarian,  Henry  TJull ;  and,  in  February, 
1090,  the  fearless  Quaker,  true  to  the  light  witiiin,  employed 
the  last  glimmerings  of  life  to  restore  tl)e  democratic  charter 
of  Rhode  Island.     Once  more  its  free  firovernment  is  oriran- 
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ized :  its  seal  is  renewed ;  the  pymbol,  an  anchor ;  the  motto, 
Ilori;. 

From  Massaclmsetts  "the  amazing  news  did  soon  fly  liko 
lightning;"  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  spurned  the  gov- 
ernment which  Andros  had  appointed,  and  which  they  had 
always  feat-cd  it  was  a  sin  to  obey.  The  charter  was  resumed ; 
an  assembly  wis  convened  ;  and,  in  ppito  of  the  Finis  of 
Andros,  on  tlio  ninth  of  May,  1087,  new  chapters  wi're  begun 
in  the  records  of  freedom.  SulTolk  county,  on  Long  Island, 
rejoined  Connecticut. 

New  York  shared  the  impulse,  but  with  less  unanimity. 
"  The  Dutch  plot"  was  matured  by  Jacob  Leisler,  a  native  ci 
the  republic  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  man  of  energy,  but 
ill-educated,  and  by  his  son-in-law  Milborne.  Led  by  them, 
the  common  people  among  the  Dutch,  with  kvss  support  from 
the  English  population,  insisted  on  proclaimir:g  the  stadholder 
of  the  united  provinces  king  of  England. 

In  New  Jersey  there  was  no  insurrection.  £\u-  inhabi- 
tants were  unwilling  to  invoke  tl«  interference  o '  the  pro- 
prietaries. Thei-e  is  no  reas(  a  to  doubt  that,  in  the  several 
towns,  officers  were  chosen,  as  before,  by  the  inlii>bitant3 
themselves,  to  regulate  all  local  affairs,  while  the  provincial 
government,  as  established  by  James  II.,  fell  with  Andros. 
The  IVIohawks,  kindling  at  the  pros})cct  of  an  ally,  chanted 
their  loudeist  war-song,  and  prepared  to  descend  on  Montre.a. 

This  New  England  re/olution,  beginning  at  l*oston,  ex- 
tended to  the  Chesapeake  and  to  the  wiluerness,  and  "  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  world."  Its  object  was  I'rotestant  liberty; 
AVilliam  and  Mary,  the  Protestant  sovereigns,  were  proclaimed 
with  rejoicings  such  as  America  had  never  before  known  in 
its  intercourse  with  England. 

Could  it  be  that  vVmerica  was  deceived  in  her  confidence  ; 
that  she  had  but  substituted  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  parlia- 
ment, which  to  her  would  prove  the  double  despotism  of  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  landed  aristocracy,  for  the  rule  of 
the  Stuarts  ?  Boston  was  the  centre  of  the  revolution  which 
now  spread  to  the  Chesapeake  ;  in  less  than  a  century  it  will 
begin  a  revolution  for  humanity,  and  rouse  a  spirit  of  power 
to  emancipate  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   EESDLT   THUS    FAE. 


Thus  Lave  we  traced,  almost  exclusively  from  contempo- 
rary documents  and  records,  tlie  colonization  of  the  twelve 
oldest  states  of  our  union.  At  the  period  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean revolution  of  1688  tliey  contained  not  very  many  beyond 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  Massachusetts, 
with  Plymouth  and  Maine,  may  have  had  forty-four  thousand ; 
New  Hampshire,  and  Ehode  Island  with  Providence,  each  six 
thousand ;  Connecticut,  from  seventeen  to  twenty  thousand ; 
that  is,  all  New  England,  seventy-five  thousand  souls ;  New 
York,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  ;  New  Jersey,  half  as 
many ;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  perhaps  twelve  thousand  ; 
Maryland,  twenty-five  thousand ;  Virginia,  fifty  thousand,  or 
more ;  and  tlie  two  Carolinas,  which  then  included  the  soil  of 
Georgia,  probably  not  less  than  eight  tiiousand  souls. 

The  emigration  of  the  fathers  of  these  twelve  common- 
wealtlis,  with  the  planting  of  the  principles  on  which,  they 
rested,  tlioiigh,  like  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Rome,  but  little  regarded  by  contemporary  writers,  was  the 
most  momentous  event  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ele- 
ments of  our  country,  such  as  she  exists  to-day,  were  already 
there. 

Of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  World,  monarchy  had  no 
motive  to  emigrate,  and  was  present  only  by  its  shadow ;  in 
the  proprietary  governments,  by  the  shadow  of  a  shadow. 
The  feudal  aristocracy  had  accomplished  its  mission  in  Europe; 
it  could  not  gain  new  life  among  the  equal  conditions  of  the 
wilderness ;  in  at  least  four  of  the  twelve  colonies  it  did  not 
originally  exist  at  all,  and  in  the  rest  had  scarcely  a  monu- 
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menf.  except  in  the  forms  of  holding  property.  Priestcraft 
did  not  emigrate ;  to  the  forests  of  America  religion  came  as 
a  companion ;  jbhoAmerican  mind  never  bowed  to  an  idolatry 
ofjormsrjand  there  was  not  a  prelate  in  the  English  part  of 
tlie  continent.  [The  municipal  corporations  of  the  European 
commercial  world,  the  close  intrenchments  of  burghers  against 
the  landed  aristocracy,  could  not  be  transferred  to  our  shores, 
where  no  baronial  castles  demanded  the  concerted  opposition 
of  guilds.  Nothing  came  from  Europe  but  a  free  people. 
Tlie  people,  separating  itself  from  all  other  elements  ofprovi- 
ous  civilization  ;r tlie  people,  self-conliding  and  industrious ; 
the  people,  wise  by  all  traditions  that  favored  its  culture  and 
happiness — alone  broke  away  from  European  influence,  and  in 
the  New  World  laid  the  foundations  of  our  icpublic.  Like 
Moses,  as  they  said  of  themselves,  they  had  escaped  from 
Egyptian  bondage  to  the  wilderness,  that  God  might  there 
give  them  tlic  pattern  of  the  tabernacle.  Like  the  favored 
evangelist,  the  exiles,  in  their  western  Patmos,  listened  to 
the  angel  that  dictated  the  new  gospel  of  freedom.  Over- 
whelmed in  Europe,  popular  liberty,  like  the  fabled  foun- 
tain of  the  sacred  Arethusa,  gushed  forth  profusely  in  remoter 
fields. 

Of  the  nations  of  the  European  world,  the  chief  emigra- 
tion was  from  that  Germanic  race  most  famed  for  the  love  of 
personal  independence.  The  immense  majority  of  American 
families  were  not  of  "the  high  folk  of  Norniandie,"  but  were 
of  "  the  low  men,"  who  were  Saxons.  This  is  true  of  New 
England;  it  is  true  of  the  south.  The  Virginians  were 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  woods  a^C^ain,  with  the  inherited  culture 
and  intelligence  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "The  major 
part  of  the  house  of  burgesses  now  consisted  of  Virginians 
that  never  saw  a  town."  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  in  its 
serenest  nationality,  neither  distorted  by  fanaticism,  nor  sub- 
dued by  superstition,  nor  wounded  by  persecution,  nor  excited 
by  new  ideas,  but  fondly  cherishing  tlie  active  instinct  for 
personal  freedom,  secure  possession,  and  legislative  power, 
such  as  belonged  to  it  before  the  reformation,  and  existed 
independent  of  the  reformation,  had  made  its  dwelling-place 
in  the  empire  of   Powhatan.    Y/ith   consistent  llnuuess   of 
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character,  the  Virguiiaus  weleoined  representative  assemblies ; 
displaced  an  unpopular  governor ;  at  the  overthrow  of  nion- 
ai-chy,  established  the  freest  government ;  rebelled  against  the 
politics  of  the  Stuarts ;  and,  uneasy  at  the  royalist  i)rinciple8 
which  prevailed  in  its  forming  aristocracy,  soon  manifested 
the  tendency  of  tho  age  at  the  polls. 

The  colonists,  including  their  philosophy  in  their  religion, 
as  the  people  up  to  that  time  had  always  done,  were  neither 
skeptics  nor  sensualists,  but  Christians.     The  school  that  bows 
to  the  senses  as  the  sole  interpreter  of  truth  had  little  share  in 
colonizing  our  America.     The  colonists  from  Maine  to  Caro- 
lina, the  adventurous  companions  of   Smith,  the  proscribed 
Puritans  that  freighted  the  iieet  of  AYinthrop,  the  Quaker 
outlaws  that  fled  from  jails  with  a  Newgate  prisoner  as  their 
sovereign— all  had  faith  in  God  and  in  the  soul.     The  system 
whieh  had  been  revealed  in  Judea— the  system  which  com- 
bines and  perfects  the  symbolic  wisdom  of  the  Orient  and  the 
reflective  genius  of  Greece— the  system,  conforming  to  reason, 
yet  kindling  enthusiasm  ;  always  hastening  reform,  yet  always 
conservative ;  proclaiming  absolute  equality  among  men,  yet 
not  suddenly  abolishing  the  unequal  institutions  of  society; 
guaranteeing  absolute  freedom,  yet  invoking  the  inexorable 
restrictions  of  duty  ;  in  the  highest  degree  theoretical,  and 
yet  in  the  highest  degree  practical ;  awakening  the  inner  man 
to  a  consciousness  of  his  destiny,  and  yet  adapted  with  exact 
harmony  to  the  outward  world  ;  at  once  divine  and  humane— 
this  system  was  professed  in  every  ])art  of  our  widely  extended 
country,  and  cradled  our  freedom. 

Our  fathers  were  not  only  ('hristians ;  they  were,  even  in 
Maryland  by  a  vast  majority,  elsewhere  almost  unanimously, 
Protestant:,.  Now  the  Pi-otestant  reformation,  coiusidcrcd  in 
its  largest  influence  on  politics,  was  the  awakening  of  the 
common  people  to  freedom  of  mind. 

During  the  decline  of  the  Ptoman  empire,  the  oppressed 
invoked  the  power  of  Christianity  to  resist  the  sujiremacy  of 
brute  force ;  and  the  merciful  priest  assumed  the  ofHce  of  pro- 
tector. The  tribunes  of  Home,  appointed  by  the  jieople,  had 
been  declared  inviolable  by  the  popular  vote ;  the  new  trib- 
unes of  humanity,  deriving  their  ofiice  from   religion,  and 
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ordained  by  religion  to  a  still  more  venerable  sanctity,  de- 
fended the  poor  man's  house  against  lust  by  the  sacrament  of 
marriage ;  restrained  arbitrary  passion  by  a  menace  of  the 
misery  due  to  sin  unropented  of  and  unatoned  ;  and  taught  re- 
spect for  the  race  by  sprinkling  every  new-born  child  vith  the 
water  of  life,  confirming  every  youth,  bearing  the  oil  of  con- 
solation to  every  death-bed,  and  sharing  freely  with  every  hu- 
man being  the  consecrated  emblem  of  God  present  with  man. 

But  from  protectors  priests  grew  to  be  usurpers.  Express- 
ing all  moral  trutli  by  the  mysteries  of  symbols,  and  reserving 
to  tliemselves  the  administration  of  seven  sacraments,  they 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  thought  and  exercised  an  absolute 
spiritual  dominion.  Human  bondage  was  strongly  riveted; 
for  they  had  f ii:itened  it  on  the  affections,  the  understanding, 
and  the  reason.  Ordaining  their  own  successors,  tliey  ruled 
human  destiny  at  birth,  on  entering  active  life,  at  marriage, 
when  frailty  breathed  its  confession,  when  faith  aspired  to 
communion  with  God,  and  at  death. 

The  fortunes  of  the  human  race  are  embarked  in  a  life- 
boat and  cannot  bo  wrecked.  Mind  refuses  to  rest ;  and  active 
freedom  is  a  necessary  condition  of  intelligent  existence. 
The  instinctive  love  of  truth  could  warm  even  the  scholastic 
theologian ;  but  the  light  which  it  kindled  for  '  m  was  op- 
pressed by  verbal  erudition,  and  its  flickering  .ams,  scarce 
lighting  the  cell  of  the  solitary,  could  not  till  the  colonnade 
of  the  cloister,  far  less  roach  the  busy  world. 

Sensualism  also  was  free  to  mock  superstition.  Scofling 
infidelity  put  on  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  made  even  the  Vatican 
ring  with  ribaldry.  But  the  indifiierence  of  dissoluteness  has 
no  creative  power  ;  it  docs  but  substitute  tlie  despotism  of  the 
senses  for  a  spiritual  despotism  ;  it  never  brought  enfranchise- 
ments to  tlie  multitude. 

The  feudal  aristocracy  resisted  spiritual  authority  by  the 
sword ;  but  it  was  only  to  claim  greater  license  for  their  own 
violence.  Temporal  sovereigns,  jealous  of  a  power  wliich 
threatened  to  depos"  the  unjust  prince,  were  ready  to  set  prel- 
acy against  prelacy,  the  national  chur- .1  against  the  Catholic 
churcli  ;  but  it  was  only  to  assert  the  absolute  liberty  of  des- 
potism. 
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By  8low  degrees,  the  students  of  the  humanities,  as  they 
were  called,  polished  scholars,  learned  lessons  of  freedom  from 
Grecian  antl  Eoman  example  ;  but  they  hid  their  patriotism 
in  a  dead  language,  and  forfeited  the  claim  to  higher  influence 
and  enduring  fame  by  suppressing  truth,  and  yielding  inde- 
pendence to  the  interests  of  priests  and  princes. 

Human  enfranchisement  could  not  advance  securely  but 
through  the  people  ;  for  whom  philosopliy  was  included  in 
religion,  and  religion  veiled  in  symbols.  There  had  ever  been 
within  the  Catholic  church  men  who  preferred  truth  to  forms, 
justice  to  despotic  force.  "  Dominion,"  said  Wycliffe,  "  be- 
longs to  grace,"  meaning,  as  I  believe,  that  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, which  rested  on  the  sword,  should  yield  to  a  government 
resting  on  moral  principles.  And  he  knew  the  right  method 
to  hasten  the  coming  revolution.  "  Truth,"  he  asserted  with 
wisest  benevolence,  "truth  shines  more  brightly  the  more 
widely  it  is  dilfused  ; "  and,  catching  the  plebeian  language 
that  lived  on  the  lips  of  t)ie  multitude,  he  gave  England  the 
Bibie  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  A  tifi.ely  deatli  could  alone  place 
him  beyond  persecution  ;  his  bones  were  disinterred  and  burnt, 
and  his  ashes  thrown  on  the  waters  of  the  Avon.  But  his 
fame  brightens  as  time  advances  ;  when  America  traces  the 
lineage  of  her  intellectual  freedom,  she  acknowledges  the  bene- 
factions of  Wycliffc. 

In  the  next  century,  a  kindred  spirit  emerged  in  Boliemia, 
and  tyranny,  quickened  by  the  nearer  ajiproaeh  of  danger, 
summoned  John  Iluss  to  its  tribunal,  set  on  his  head  a  huge 
paper  mitre  begrimed  with  hobgoblins,  permitted  the  bishops 
to  strip  him  and  curse  him,  and  consigned  (me  of  the  gentlest 
and  purest  of  our  race  to  the  flames.  "  Tloly  simplicity  !  "  ex- 
claimed ho,  as  a  peasant  piled  fagots  on  tiie  Are;  still  preserv- 
ing faitli  in  Immanity,  though  its  noblest  instincts  could  be  so 
perverted ;  and,  perceiving  the  only  mode  through  which  re- 
form could  prevail,  he  gave  as  a  last  counsel  to  his  multitude 
of  followers :  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  Of  the  de- 
scendants of  his  Bohemian  disciples,  a  few  certainly  came  to 
us  by  way  of  Holland ;  his  example  was  for  all. 

Years  arc  as  days  in  the  providence  of  God  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  race.     After  long  waiting,  an  Augustine  monk 
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at  "Wittenberpj,  who  loathed  tlio  lewd  corruptions  of  tho  Eo- 
man  court  and  tho  deceptions  of  a  coarse  superstition,  brooded 
in  his  cell  over  the  sins  of  his  age  and  the  method  of  rescuing 
conscience  from  the  dominion  of  forms,  till  he  discovered  a 
cure  for  these  vices  in  the  simple  idea  of  justilication  by  faith 
alone.  With  this  principle,  easily  intelligible  to  the  universal 
mind,  and  spreading,  like  an  epidemic,  widely  and  rapidly — a 
principle  strong  enough  to  dislodge  every  superstition,  to  over- 
turn every  tyi-anny,  to  enfranchise,  convert,  and  save  the  world 
— he  broke  the  wand  of  papal  supremacy,  scattered  the  lazars 
of  the  monasteries,  and  drove  the  penance  of  fasts  and  the 
terrors  of  purgatory,  masses  for  the  dead  and  indulgences  for 
the  living,  into  the  paradise  of  fools.  That  his  principle  con- 
tained a  democratic  revolution  Luther  saw  clearly  ;  he  ac- 
knowledged that  "  the  rulers  and  the  lawyers  needed  a  re- 
former ;  "  but  he  "  could  not  hope  that  they  would  soon  get  a 
wise  one,"  and  in  a  stormy  age,  leaving  to  futurity  its  office, 
accepted  shelter  from  feudal  sovereigns.  "  It  is  a  heathenish 
doctrine,"  such  was  his  compromise  with  princes,  "  that  a 
wicked  ruler  may  be  deposed."  "Do  not  pipe  to  tho  popu- 
lace, for  it  anyhow  delights  in  running  mad."  "  God  lets 
rogues  rule  for  the  people's  sin."  "  A  crazy  populace  is  a 
desperate,  cursed  thing ;  a  tyrant  is  the  right  clog  to  tie  on 
that  dog's  neck."  And  yet,  adds  Luther,  "  1  have  no  word  of 
comfort  for  the  usurers  and  scoundrels  among  the  aristocracy, 
whose  vices  make  the  common  people  esteem  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy to  be  out  and  out  worthless."  And  he  praised  the 
printing-press  as  the  nol)lest  gift  of  human  genius,  lie  for- 
bade priests  and  bishops  to  make  laws  how  men  shall  belie  e  ; 
for,  said  he,  "  man's  authority  stretches  neither  to  heaven  nor 
to  the  soul."  Nor  did  he  leave  Truth  to  droop  in  a  cloister  or 
wither  in  a  palace,  but  carried  her  forth  in  her  freedom  to  the 
multitude ;  and,  when  tyrants  ordered  tho  German  peasantry 
to  deliver  up  their  Saxon  ]S"ew  Testament,  "  No,"  cried  Luther, 
"not  a  single  leaf."  lie  pointed  out  the  path  in  which  civil- 
ization should  travel,  though  he  could  not  go  on  to  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

In  pursuing  the  hir.tory  of  our  country,  we  shall  hereafter 
meet  in  tho  Lutheran  kin.'>'dom  of  Prussia,  of  which  the  dvnastv 
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had  become  CalviniRtic,  at  one  time  an  ally,  at  another  a  neii- 
tral  friend.  The  direct  iTittuenco  of  Ijitlieranisni  on  Ameriea 
was  ineoiisiderable.  A^ew  Sweden  alone  lii'd  the  faith  and  the 
polities  of  til e  (rerman  reformer. 

As  the  Nev/  World  .sheltered  neither  bishops  nor  princes, 
in  respect  to  political  opinion,  the  Anglican  chundi  in  Virginia 
was  but  an  enfranchisement  from  popery,  favoring  hmnanity 
and  freedom.  The  iidiabitants  of  Virginia  were  conformists 
after  the  pattern  of  Sandys  and  of  Southampton  rather  than 
of  AVhitgift  and  Laud.  Of  themselves  they  asked  no  (pies- 
tions  about  the  surplice,  and  never  w  ore  tlu^  badge  of  non- 
resisting  obedience. 

The  meaner  and  more  ignoble  the  part^ ,  the  mon;  general 
and  comprehensive  are  its  principles;  for  none  but  principles 
of  universal  f.-eodom  can  reach  the  meanest  condition.  The 
serf  defends  the  widest  i)hilanthropy ;  for  that  a'ono  can  break 
his  bondage.  The  plebeian  sect  of  Anabaptists,  •*  the  scum  of 
the  reformation,"  with  greater  consistency  than  Luther,  applied 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformation  to  the  social  relations  of  life, 
and  threatened  an  end  to  Ivingcraft,  spiritual  dominion,  tithes, 
and  vassalage.  The  party  was  trodden  uxuh  >  foot,  with  foul 
reproaches  and  most  arrogant  scorn ;  and  its  history  is  writ- 
ten in  the  blood  of  myriads  of  the  German  peasantry  ;  but 
its  principles,  safe  in  their  immortality,  escaped  Avith  Roger 
Williams  to  Providence ;  and  his  colony  is  the  witness  that, 
naturally,  the  paths  of  the  IJaptists  were  paths  of  freedom, 
pleasantness,  and  peace. 

Lnther  finished  his  mission  in  the  heart  of  Germany  under 
the  safeguard  of  princes.  Tn  ({eneva,  a  republic  on  the  con- 
fines of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  Calvin,  the  great  refugee 
from  ]"^-anee,  appealing  to  the  people  for  support,  carried 
forward  and  organized  the  reform. 

The  political  character  of  Calvinism,  which,  witli  one  coti- 
sent  and  with  instinctive  judgment,  the  monarchs  of  that  day, 
except  that  of  Prnssia,  feared  as  republicanism,  and  whicli 
Charles  IT.  declared  a  religion  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  word— j^redestination.  Did  a  proud  aris- 
tocracy trace  its  lineage  through  generations  of  a  high-born 
ancestry,  the  republican  refoi'iner,  with  a  loftier  pride,  iuvadcd 
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the  invisible  world,  and  from  the  book  of  life  brought  down 
the  record  of  the  noblest  rank,  decreed  from  all  eternity  by 
the  King  of  kings.  His  converts  defied  the  op])osing  world 
as  a  world  of  reprobates,  whom  (rod  had  d(!spised  and  x-eject- 
ed.  To  t'lem  the  senses  were  a  totally  depraved  fcjundation, 
on  which  neither  truth  nor  goodness  could  rest.  They  Avent 
forth  in  confidence  that  men  who  were  kindling  with  the  same 
exalted  iiistincts  would  listen  to  their  voice,  and  be  ellectually 
"called  into  the  brunt  of  the  battle"  by  their  side.  And, 
standing  serenely  amid  the  crumbling  fabrics  of  centuries  of 
superstitions,  they  had  faith  in  one  another;  and  the  martyr- 
doms of  Cambray,  the  fires  of  8mithfield,  the  surrender  of 
benefices  by  two  thousand  non-conforming  Presbyterians,  at- 
test their  perseverance. 

Such  was  the  system  which,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
assumed  the  guardianship  <>  "berty  for  the  English  world. 
"  A  wicked  tyrant  is  better  than  a  wicked  war,"  said  Lutlier, 
preaching  non-resistance  ;  and  Cranmer  echoed  back:  "  God's 
people  are  called  to  remler  obedience  to  governors,  although 
they  be  wicked  or  wrong-doers,  and  in  no  case  to  resist." 
English  Calvinism  reserved  the  riglit  of  resisting  tyranny. 
To  advance  intellectual  freedom,  Calvinism  denied,  absolutely 
denied,  the  sacrament  of  ordination,  thus  breaking  up  the 
great  monopoly  of  priestcraft,  and  knowing  no  master,  media- 
tor, or  teacher  but  the  eternal  reason.  "  Kindle  the  fire  before 
my  face,"  said  Jerome,  meekly,  as  he  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate;  to  quench  tlie  fires  of  persecution  forever,  Calvinism 
resisted  with  fire  and  blood,  and,  shouldering  the  nuiskct, 
proved,  as  a  foot-soldier,  that,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  had  levelled  the  plebeian  and  the  knight. 
To  restrain  absolute  monarchv  in  France,  in  Scotland,  in  Eno-- 
land,  it  allied  itself  with  the  party  of  the  past,  the  decaying 
feudal  aristocracy,  which  it  was  sure  to  outlive;  for  protection 
against  feudal  aristocracy,  it  infused  itself  into  the  mercantile 
class  and  the  inferior  gentry ;  to  secure  a  life  in  the  public 
mind,  in  Geneva,  in  Scotland,  wherever  it  gained  dominion,  it 
invoked  intelligence  for  the  people,  and  in  every  parish  planted 
the  common  school. 

In  an  ngo  of  commerce-  to  stamp  its  inilnenco  on  the  New 
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World,  it  went  on  board  the  lleetof  '  '/inthrop.  jind  was  wafted 
to  tlie  bay  of  Mas.-^acliusotts.     h  it  denied  that  events  follow 
l)rineii)les,  that  mind  rules  tlie  world  'i    The  institutions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  the  exaet  eounterpart  of  its  religious  system. 
Calvinism  claimed  heaven  for  the  elect;  J^.lassaehusetts  gave 
franchises  to  the  niendjors  of  the  visible  church,  and  inexor- 
ably disfranchised  churchmen,  royalists,  and  all  woi-ld's  people. 
Calvinism  overthrow  priestcraft ;  in  Massachusetts,  none  but  the 
magistrate  could  marry  ;  the  brethren  could  ordain.    Calvinism 
saw  in  goodness  infinite  joy,  in  evil  infinite  woe,  and,  recog- 
nising no  other  abiding  distinctions,  o])posed  secretly  but  surely 
hereditary  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  bondage;  ]\tassachusett8 
owned  no  king  but  the  king  of  heaven,  no  aristocracy  but  of 
the  redeemed,  no  bondage  but  the  hopeless,  iniinite,  and  eter- 
nal bondage  of  sin.     Calvinism  invoked  intelligence  against 
satan,  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  farmers 
and  seamen  of  IVFassachnsetts  nourished  its  college  with  gifts 
of  corn  and  strings  of  wampum,  and  wherever  there  were 
families,  built  the  free  school.     Calvinism,  in  its  zeal  against 
Rome,  reverenced  the  bible  even  to  idolatry ;  and,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  songs  of  Deborah  and  David  were  sung  without 
change;  hostile  Algonkins,  like  tlio  Canaanites,  were  exter- 
minated or  enslaved;  and  wretched  innocents  were  hanged, 
because  it  was  written,  "  The  witch  shall  die." 

"Do  not  stand  still  with  Luther  and  Calvin,"  said  Robin- 
son, the  father  of  the  pilgrims,  confident  in  human  advance- 
ment. From  Luther  to  Calvin  there  was  progress;  from 
Geneva  to  Xew  England  there  was  more.  Calvinism,  as  a 
political  power,  in  an  age  when  politics  were  controlled  by 
religious  sects ;  Calvinism,  such  as  it  existed,  in  opposition  to 
prelacy  and  feudalism,  could  not  continue  in  a  world  where 
there  was  no  prelacy  to  combat,  no  aristocracy  to  overthrow. 
It  therefore  received  developments  which  were  imprinted  on 
institutions.  It  migrated  to  the  Connecticut;  and  there,  for- 
getting its  foes,  it  put  oil  its  armor  of  religious  pride.  "  You 
go  to  receive  your  reward,"  was  said  to  Hooker  on  his  death- 
bed. ''I  go  to  receive  mercy,"  was  his  reply.  For  predes- 
tination Connecticut  substituted  benevolence.  It  hauired  no 
Quakers,  it  mutilated  no  heretics.     Its  early  legislation  is  the 
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breath  of  reason  and  charity ;  and  Jonathan  Edwards  did  but 
mm  up  the  political  history  of  his  native  cominonwealth  for  a 
(ientury,  when,  anticipating',  and  in  liis  consistency  cxcellino', 
Godwin  and  nenthani,  he  gave  Calvinism  its  political  eutha- 
nasia, by  dc(!larin,<;  virtue  to  consist  in  nniversal  love. 

In  Boston,  with  llunry  Vane  and  Anne  llutchinson,  "Cal- 
vinism ran  to  seed ; "  and  the  seed  was  "  incorruptible/'  Elec- 
tion implies  faith,  and  faith  freedom.  Claiming  the  spirit  of 
God  as  the  companion  of  man,  the  Antinomians  asserted  abso- 
lute freedom  of  mind.  For  predestination  they  substituted 
consciousness.  "  If  the  ordinances  be  all  taken  away,  Christ 
cannot  be;"  the  forms  of  truth  may  perish  ;  truth  itself  is 
immortal.  "  (}od  will  be  ordinances  to  us."  The  exiled  doc- 
trine, which  established  conscience  as  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
[)eal,  lied  to  the  island  gift  of  Miantonomoh ;  and  the  records 
of  lihode  Island  are  the  connuentary  on  the  true  import  of 
the  creed. 

Faith  in  predestination  alone  divided  the  Antinomians 
from  the  (Quakers.  Jioth  reverenced  and  obeyed  the  voice  of 
conscience  in  its  freedom.  The  near  resemblance  was  per- 
ceived so  soon  as  the  fame  of  George  Fox  reached  America ; 
and  the  principal  followers  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  Coddington,' 
Mary  Dyar,  Henry  Bull,  and  a  majority  of  the  people,  avowed 
themselves  to  be  Quakers. 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  mind,  first  assorted  for  the 
common  people,  under  a  religious  form,  by  Wyclilfe,  had  been 
pursued  by  a  series  of  plebeian  societies,  till  it  at  last  reached 
a  perfect  development,  coinciding  with  the  highest  attainment 
of  European  philosophy. 

By  giving  a  welcome  to  every  sect,  America  was  safe 
against  narrow  bigotry.  At  the  same  time,  the  moral  duty  of 
the  forming  nation  was  not  impaired.  Of  the  various  parties 
into  wliich  the  reformation  divided  the  people,  each,  from  the 
proudest  to  the  humblest,  rallied  round  a  tnith.  But,  as  truth 
never  contradicts  itself,  the  collision  of  sects  could  but  elimi- 
nate error ;  and  the  American  mind,  in  the  largest  sense  eclec- 
tic, struggled  for  universality,  while  it  asserted  freedom.  How 
had  the  world  been  governed  by  despotism  and  bigotry ;  by 
superstition  and  the  sword ;  by  the  ambition  of  conquest  and 
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tlio  priilo  of  privilegul  And  now  the  litippy  ago  guvo  l)irt]i 
to  a  people!  whieli  was  to  own  no  authority  as  tliu  liiglicHt  but 
the  irvv  conviction  of  tho  publit;  mind. 

Tims  had  luiro[)c!  {;!;ivL'n  to  Aniericii  licr  K»ns  and  her  cul- 
ture. Slio  was  tlio  mother  o['  our  men,  and  of  the  ideas  vvliich 
.1,'uidetl  them  to  {jfreatness,  'J'lio  rehitions  of  our  country  to 
liumanity  wero  ah-eady  wider.  The  tliree  raeee — the  CaueaBiun, 
the  Kthiopian,  and  the  American — were  in  presence  of  one  an- 
other on  our  soil,  Wouiil  tlie  red  man  disaj)i)ear  entirely 
from  the  forests,  whicli  for  tliousand.s  of  year.-^  had  sheltered 
him  safely  ?  Would  the  black  man,  in  the  end,  bo  benelited 
by  the  ('rI?ncB  of  mercantile  avarice?  At  the  close  of  tho 
middle  ai>v,  the  Caucasian  race  was  in  neai'ly  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  elements  of  civili/.aiion,  while  the  J']thio])ian  re- 
mained in  insulated  barbarism.  No  commevcc  connected  il, 
with  Europe ;  no  intercourse  existed  by  travel,  by  letters,  or 
by  war ;  it  was  too  feeble  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  a  Christian 
prince  or  an  Arab  dynasty.  The  slave-trade  united  tlie  races 
by  an  indissoluble  bond ;  the  first  ship  that  brou«,dit  Africans 
to  America  was  a  sure  ])le(l<i;e  that,  in  due  time,  ships  from 
the  New  AVorld  would  carry  the  equal  hlessinc;s  of  Christianity 
to  the  Imrninu:  phiinr.  of  Niijjritia,  tliat  descendants  of  Africans 
would  aspire  to  the  beneiits  of  European  civilization. 

That  America  should  benefit  tlu!  African  was  always  the 
excuse  for  the  slave-trade.  Would  America  benefit  Europe'^ 
The  probable  influence  of  the  Xew  World  on  the  Old  became 
a  prize  question  at  Paris ;  but  not  one  of  the  writers  divined 
the  true  answer.  They  looked  for  it  in  commerce,  in  mines, 
in  natural  productions;  and  they  should  have  looked  for  revo- 
lutions, as  a  consequence  of  moral  j>ower.  The  Greek  colo- 
nists planted  free  nnd  prosperous  cities;  and,  in  a  followin*^' 
century,  each  metropolis,  envying  the  hap])mess  of  its  daugh- 
ters, imitated  its  institutions,  and  rejected  kings.  Rome,  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  planted  colonies  by  the  sword,  and  retribu- 
tive justice  merged  its  liberties  in  absolute  despotism.  The 
American  colonists  founded  their  institutions  on  popular  free- 
dom, and  "  set  an  example  to  the  nations."  Already  the  ple- 
beian outcasts,  the  Anglo-Saxon  emigrants,  were  the  hope  of 
the  world.     We  are  like  the  Parthians,  said  Norton  in  Boston ; 
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onr  arrows  wound  tho  moro  for  onr  Hi^'ht.     '«Jotham  upon 
Mount  (ioriziin  is  hold  to  uttur  his  anoloirue." 

Wc  liiivc  vvntton  the  (»ri<,'in  of  our  country;  we  arc  now 
to  purKue  the  history  (,f  its  wardHhip.     Tiie  rehitioiw  of  tho 
risin<,'  colonies,  th.;  representntives  of  democratic  freedoin,  are 
chiefly   with    France   and    En^daiid ;  with    tlie   monarchy   of 
France,  whidi  was  tlu;  rei)re.sentative  of  iJ>soluto  despotism, 
liavin-r  sul)j((cted  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  tlio  clergy  by 
a  treaty  wiih  the  pope,  feudalism  by  Ktindiiig  armies,  tlio  com- 
munal institutions  by  executive  patroiia(,'e  and  a  vigorous  po- 
lice;  with  tho  parliament  of  England,  wiiich  was  the  rcpre- 
sentative   of  aristocratic;   liberties,  and   had  ratified  royalty, 
l)rimogeniture,  corporate  charters,  the  i)eeragc,  tithes,  prelates,' 
prearriptive  francluses,  and  every  establislied  immunity  and 
privilege.     The  three  nations  and  the  three  systems  were,  by 
the  revolution  of  KiMS,  brought  into  direct  contrast  with  one 
another.     At  the  same  time,  the  English  world  wiui  lifted  out 
of  theological  forms,  and  entered  upon  the  career  of  commerce, 
which  liad  been  prepared  by  tho  navigation  acts  and  by  the 
mutual  treaties  for  colonial  monopoly  with  France  and  Spain. 
The  period  tlirough  which  we  have  passed  shows  why  we  are 
a  free  peoi)le;  tlio  coming  period  will  show  why  we  are  a 
united  people.     We  sliall  have  no  talcs  to  relate  of  nu^re  ad- 
venture than  in  the  early  period  of  Virginia,  none  of  more 
sublimity  tlian  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth.     But  we  are 
about  to  enter  on  a  wider  theatre  ;  and,  as  we  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  commercial  and)ition  through  events  which  shook  the 
globe  from  the  wilds  beyond  the  Alleghanies  to  the  ancient 
abodes  of  civilization  in  llindostan,  we  shall  still  see  that  the 
selfishness  of  evil  defeats  itself,  and  God  rules  in  the  affaira  of 
men. 


END   OF   VOLUiFK   I. 
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time,  l)y  the  bniiu  uiiil  iiiiipuse  of  muu." — William  K.  CiLAin^ro.NK. 

"  Mr.  r.eorfje  IJiiiicroft,  in  his  einlity-necond  year— an  n^'e  which  few  men  reach,  and  at 
which  few  of  1  hose  who  do  reach  it  letain  tlie  (lis-jXJHtlidn  or  tlic  tiumcity  lor  |)rolracted 
literary  labor— Hendn  out  to  the  world  a  work  wliicli,  in  il«  elearnetionnd  strenijtli  of  diction, 
its  breadth  of  scope,  its  wealth  of  fresh  material,  and  its  [ihilosophie  grnsi)  of  eyeuts  and 
their  causes,  would  have  rt^llected  lionor  upon  his  iiriinc.  Ills  '  History  of  the  Formation 
of  llie  Coiisiitiition  of  the  Diiited  States  of  America'  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  coniiniia- 
t'on  of  his  previous  'History  of  the  I'liited  States,' or  as  aii  independent  work;  and, 
viewed  in  either  aspect,  it  is  a  contribution  to  our  literature  of  singular  value  and  impor- 
tance.''— liuaton  Journal. 

"  It  is  nearly  a  half-centiiry  since  (Jeort'o  Bancroft  published  the  Urst  volume  of  the 
work  by  which' his  ivput'ition  has  cliielly  been  made,  and  on  which  nione  it  will  rest  in 
arter-lilne.  He  now  t;ives  to  the  world  two  additicunil  vol  .uum  of  his  colossal  uiider- 
tiikiui;,  for,  altliou.yh  possessiiiLC  another  title,  they,  iu  truth,  are  but  apart  of  the  work 
boguu  8o  loug  ago."— .Vc/u  X'ork  Times. 

THE  HI.STOIIY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EICaiTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  \V.  !•;.  II.  Lkckv,  aiitlior  of  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Inllucnec 
of  ;,iic  Spirit  of  nationalism  in  Europe,"  etc.  Vohiities  III  and  IV,  extending 
from  the  accession  of  George  III  to  1781,  the  oi)ening  year  of  Pitt's  fir.st 
niiiiistry,  and  covering  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  Published 
l)y  arrangement  with  tlie  aullior.  i^arge  12nio,  Uniform  with  Vols.  I  and 
II,  of  which  new  ed'tions  are  now  ready.     The  4  vols.,  cloth,  §2.25  each. 

"This  .lection  of  the  work  covers  the  llrFt  twenty-two  years  ofthe  reiyn  of  f!eort:c  III, 
a  |>eriod  which,  in  its  beariiif:  on  con^titiitioiud,  political.  :iiid  social  ]irol)lems.  was  tl'.e 
most  preLriinnI  in  the  modern  history  of  (Jreat  Britain.  It  was  dnriiii;  thesi'  inoinentous 
years  that  the  relation  of  the  Crown  to  a  Ministry  representing;  the  House  of  (dnmions 
was  dellnitely  tlxed.  that  the  neeessitv  of  parliament.iri  ret(M'ni  and  the  exi)e(l1i'ncy  of 
abolishini,' Catholic  disabilities  were  distinctly  recoi,'niz'ed.  anil  that  the  inlluenci'  /the 
newspaper  |)rcssac(piirea  unprecedented  weiiiht  amonfr  political  HL'encies.  and  call<  d  for 
n"W  guarantees  of  freedom  by  ehiiULres  in  the  l;iw  of  libel.  This  was  tlie  period  of  Hurk(>'s 
most  potent  and  exeini)lary  activity,  of  tlu!  MicU'.le-ex  eleelion  inwindi  Wilkes  played  a 
j-art  aiialoiroiis  to  that  taken  by  hradlau;,'!'  in  i.iir  own  day.  <if  the  miuiatriuB  of'Uute, 
Oivnville,  HockinL'lriin.  Chat!.,,  n.  Slielburne,  niel  Ih.;  yonnsrer  Tilt. 

"  Ai  home  aiul  abroad  this  quarter  of  a  rentiivy  was  memorable  for  conquests  and  rev- 
olutious.  Tiie  all'iir-i  of  the  Ta-t  Indiar.  Company  \.ere  administered  bv  (live,  and  tlie 
vast  accessions  of  territory  in  Hentr.'il  were  supplfn">nte(l  by  lliose  resnItinL'  from  the  war 
with  Uyder  AH.  In  America  the  di-contenl  of  th.'  Ihirtei'n  (■(Ionics  hail  ripened  ii.to 
open  revolt,  and  all  the  phases  of  the  contest  are  e.thibited  in  tiiese  volumes,  up  to  the 
last  year  of  exhaustion  and  inaction  whi(h  preceded  Ihefinp'  peace.  Simultaneous  with 
this  movement  on  the  oil  km-  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  t'rowtb  of  political  disconleni  in 
Ireland,  which  ciihuiiiated  in  the  demand  lor  le^dslative  independence.  All  of  these  topics 
are  carefully  discussed  by  .Mr.  I.ecky.  and  the  spirit  which  Jie  evinceH  is  so  candid  and 
impartial  that  his  eonehisious  will  be  listened  to  wit  li  at  I  <-nlinn  and  respect,  even  where  they 
run  counter  to  the  reader's  individual  opinious  aud  predilectijiiD."— Ai^u)  i'urk  Sun. 
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DEMOSTHENES.  ByS.  11.  BuTcnEU,  Fellow  of  LTniversity  College  Oxford 
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A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  compiled  and  edited  by  James  Joiionnot 
author  of  "Principles  and  Pr..cticc  of  Teaching,"  etc.  With  Illustrations' 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART:  An  Illustrated  Folio 
containmg  Views  of  the  Interior  and  numerous  Groups  of  Objects.  Edited 
by  General  L.  P.  di  Ces.nola.     Illustrations  by  George  Gibson.     Imperial  4to, 
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